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The fate of Boston State 


An impasse over worthy ideas 





by John Medearis and Maureen Dezell 





A:: three years of careful planning — and 
after more than a decade of watching the 
Massachusetts miracle pass it by — Bos- 
ton’s minority community is ready to launch one of 
the most ambitious, carefully crafted, and 
economically promising development projects in 
the city’s history. Boston’s black political leader- 
ship, backed by the governor, the mayor, and the 
business community, has lined up behind a plan to 
transform the site of the old Boston State Hospital, 
in Dorchester — a 175-acre expanse of open land, 
urban gardens, and abandoned brick buildings 
that once housed 3100 mentally ill patients — into 
a mixed-use complex comprising approximately 
500 units of low- and moderate-income housing, 
light-manufacturing plants, and office buildings 
that would provide housing, jobs, business de- 
velopment opportunities, job training, and day 
care for the city’s minority residents. The Boston 
State site — a tract larger than the entire Back Bay 


— would be transformed from a diamond in the 
rough in the midst of Boston’s long-neglected 
minority community into a development gem that 
could conceivably do for the Dorchester-Mattapan 
neighborhood what Faneuil Hall Marketplace did 
for the once decrepit waterfront. 

But there is a roadblock — State Representative 
Angelo Scaccia. Angered that the city and state 
have not yet agreed on a plan for siting community 
housing for the mentally ill in Boston, Scaccia (D- 
Hyde Park), the powerful vice-chairman of House 
Ways and Means and a long-time advocate for the 
mentally ill, is blocking the plan — as he has for 
the past two years. His goal is to use what is 
essentially a legislative veto to leverage the city 
and state into taking quick action to place 2000 
mentally ill residents in homes around Boston. The 
current provisions of the Boston State develop- 
ment plan would set aside 50 acres of that property 

Continued on page 10 

















The dangers 
of Falwell 
Oedipissed off 





by Spurious and 
Harvey Silverglate 





Editor's note: The following pack- 
age of material arrived on a coded 
disk, by taxi, an hour after deadline — 
but hours before the editor could take 
a look at it. Since both Spurious and 
Harvey Silverglate, Esquire, seemed 
so upset over the possible implica- 
tions of the Flynt v. Falwell case, we 
decided to publish their writings as a 
package. 


sort, and I have done a lot of 

research on the subject, so be- 
lieve me when I tell you that, strict- 
ly and technically speaking, Jerry 
Falwell is, or certainly could rea- 
sonably be referred to as, a mother- 
fucker in a straight print piece, and 
certainly in a satirical piece. 

Believe me, | am an expert on 
motherfuckers. Nixon was one. 
Agnew was one too. Pat Buchanan 
was (and may still be) a mean one. 
John Mitchell, John Ehrlichman, 
H.R. Haldeman, Colson, Liddy — 
more than half the old gang were 
once, or are now, motherfuckers. 
And so is Jerry Falwell. Hustler's 
publisher Larry Flynt, on the other 
hand, is just another asshole. And 
that is a real problem, folks, with 
profound implications for me, as 
you probably already know if you 
watched the Nightline with Falwell 
debating Flynt or are fond of the 
freedom guaranteed by the First 
(and my personal favorite) Amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

So I was surprised when a jury 
awarded Falwell a hefty six-figure 
settlement in what I took to be a 
simple libel case, even though no 
libel had taken place. I was sur- 
prised because I have been taught 
that truth is an absolute defense 
against libel. Which may be true, 
but it seems to be largely irrelevant 
here. Though no libel was found to 
have taken place, the cool $200,000 
judgment against Hustler and its 
publisher, Larry Flynt, stands. And 

Continued on page 8 
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THIS JUST IN. . . 








PLAYING 
BY THE RULES? 


Unless someone convinces State Senator Arthur 
Lewis (D-Jamaica Plain) that he should allow the 
passage of legislation that he bitterly opposes, the gay- 
rights bill is almost certainly dead in the Massachusetts 
legislature. And since the gay-rights measure actually 
has the support of a majority of that body’s 40 members, 
it looks like the Senate deserves an F in responding to 
democratic impulses. 

Last week, the bill’s supporters suffered their worst 
defeat when they tried to retrieve the legislation from 
Lewis's Committee on Bills in the Third Reading. Until 
then, they had held a firm majority of 22 votes in favor of 
gay rights. Last Monday, a motion to discharge the bill 
from Third Reading failed by a vote of 11 to 23; a motion 
that required a two-thirds vote received the support of 
less than one-third of the membership. Afterwards, 
there was some talk of antidemocratic arm twisting, but 
it probably didn’t take too much pressure to defeat the 
motion. For most senators there just wasn’t a percentage 
in voting to discharge the bill. For one thing, the effort 
was likely to fail. And moreover, a senator voting for 
such a motion would risk angering the key leadership 
figures who preside over the committees responsible for 
the flow of bills through the Senate. So even without any 
overt coercion, the measure faced tough odds. 

State Senator Michael Barrett (D-Cambridge), lead 
sponsor of the gay-rights bill, now says he’s ready to try 
and loosen the rules governing discharge from Third 
Reading and two other committees: Steering and Policy, 
and Rules. Ironically, though, he says his bill to do that 
is — where else — before the Rules Committee itself, 


‘where he predicts it will die at the end of this year. 


— John Medearis 


LEFT IS RIGHT 


These last few days of summit planning and 
pageantry have truly been reflected through Alice’s 
looking glass. Imagine: all the Democratic presidential 
candidates lined up behind the president in support of 


' the INF treaty, while the majority of the Republican 


candidates blasted INF as a sellout to the Soviets. Then 
former Reagan booster and National Conservative 
Caucus founder Howard Phillips denounced the right- 
wing's former champ as a “useful idiot.” In response, the 
president, whose defense planners were scheming — 
and not so very long ago — about “winnable nuclear 
war,” opined that those opposed to the treaty were right- 
wing traglodytes convinced that war with the Soviets is 
inevitable. Next, the Gipper, who was evidently widely 
and often misquoted as having called the Soviet Union 
“an eyil empire,” said Gorby could call him Ron, and 
added, “I have often felt that our people should have 
been better friends long ago.” To quote that famous 
17th-century media consultant Robert Burton, “In a 
word, the world turned upside downward.” 

And the media hardly helped turn it right again. 
Consider, for example; this bit of analysis — in last 
Sunday’s New York Times — about the summit 
preparations of a man whose work ethic has on occasion 
been thought to rival that of Dudley Moore in Arthur: 

“Mr. Reagan, who likes to be ee prepared for even 
the most casual meeting. . 
— Scot Lehigh 


HOOPS, NOT HOPS 


Strange Bedfellows Department: Few things seem to 
go together as easily as beer and sports — or at least beer 
and watching sports — and so it’s a natural for the 
people at Miller Lite to be sponsoring the fan balloting 
for this season’s NBA All-Star Game, which will be held 
February 7 in Chicago. A bit tougher to figure out, 
though, was the promotion staged by the tastes-great- 
less-filling folks last Tuesday at Copperfield’s, the 
eminent watering hole on Brookline Avenue: on hand to 
hype fan interest in the All-Star voting were Celtics 
Danny Ainge and Greg Kite, two Brigham Young grads 
who, as Mormons, are forbidden by religious law from 
drinking any alcohol. Both Celts stressed that their paid 
appearance was a promotion for the Celtics and the All- 
Star Game, and not an endorsement of the suds. Kite 
explained that the Basic Agreement between the league 
and the NBA Players Association requires each player to 
make a certaif.number of promotional appearances each 
year on behalf of his team; “This just happened to be 
Greg’s and my turn,” shrugged Ainge, adding that, “I 
don’t drink beer and I wouldn’t promote it.” True to their 
word, the two men in green whiled away the evening by 


. sipping caffeine-free soda — definitely not Rodney 


Dangerfield’s drink of choice, but then again it’s a Jot less 


filling than the regular beer. 
'  — Francis J. Connolly 


A FAMILY AFFAIR 


The Massachusetts law governing a minor's right to 
obtain an abortion, already one of the most restrictive in 
the country, is closer to becoming even narrower, largely 
as a result of the lobbying efforts of Massachusetts 
Citizens for Life. andthat organization’s influence in the 
Massachusetts Legislature. The House of 
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he hadn't seen it. 


HOMECOMING? 


| mistake?’ Each contest winner-willreceive a certificate 


to participate in court proceedings held to determine 
whether an abortion is in their daughter's best interest. 
At present, Massachusetts minors under the age of 18 
who fail to obtain the permission of both parents for an 
abortion can get a judge’s permission to undergo the 
procedure without any further input from the parents. 
parser mt is one of 15 states that requires “parental 
consent” or “parental notification” for minors seeking 
abortions. "Iti is the only state that requires the permission 
of both parents, even if they are separated or divorced.) 
Representatives who argued i in favor of the anti- 
abortion group’s bill call it ’ ‘pro-family” legislation, and 


will bring families closer together. But according to. 
Susan Newsom of the Planned Parenthood League of 
Massachusetts, most of the 700 to 900 Massachusetts 
teenagers annually who seek court approval for their 
abortions have “good reasons” for not involving their 
parents in the decision. 

“It’s the most vulnerable kids who seek the protection 
of this[current parental consent] law,” Newsom said. 
“It's kids who've been placed in the custody of the 
Departmient of Social Services, kids who are living with 
relatives other than their parents because there’s been 
abuse in the family or incest in the family, kids who 
haven’t seen one of these parents who's supposed to 
decide on their abortion in 10 or 15 years. And it’s kids 
who are just plain scared that they'll get thrown out of 
the house or be severely punished. . 

The Massachusetts Senate is expected to approve the 
more restrictive abortion bill, which would then go ‘o 
Governor Michael Dukakis for his signature. Dukakis 
said last week he could not comment on the bill because 


— Maureen Dezell 


After.attracting about.100 applicants from across-the 
country, the Massachusetts Coalition for the Homeless 
(MCH) decided to go in-house, recently tabbing second- 
in-charge Sue Marsh as its new executive director. As 
deputy director/housing-policy coordinator for the past 
20 months, Marsh has served as the top aide to Kathie 
Mainzer, who officially vacated the executive 
directorship December 4. 

Marsh’‘s promotion to the post as the commonwealth’s 
leading advocate for the homeless continues an MCH 
tradition of unpaid enlistees rising to the top, since both 
Marsh and Mainzer started their coalition careers as 
volunteers. Whereas Mainzer’s expertise was.in the area 
of welfare policy, Marsh is known as a housing- policy 
specialist. At a time when there is an increase in such 
short-term emergency services as shelter beds, she is 
primarily concerned with ensuring that both the public 
and public officials work on the thornier, long-term 
solutions to the problem. On the front burner is a drive 
to pass an amendment to the state constitution that 
would guarantee affordable housing for every citizen — 
a goal of the Massachusetts Right to Housing Project, 
which Marsh founded in 1985. 

As for Mainzer, she is already at work on the 
formation of a coalition (The Electoral Coalition is the 
working nom de guerre) of union, citizen-action, and 
issue groups that will strive to elect more progressive 
state reps and senators to replace the bunch of “all white 
male insurance agents,” as Mainzer calls them, now 
laboring under the Golden Dome. Part of that strategy 
will include drafting candidates from said union, citizen- 
action, and issue groups. 

Does Mainzer have plans to run for office? A pregnant 
pause. “Not in the near future,” she says, © ° 
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Several weeks ago a Brooklyn-based millionaire, John 
Napoleon Lacorte, learned through the newspaper that . 
approximately 40,000 teenagers became pregnant in . 
New York State last year. That news disturbed him, so 
he decided to establish a fund that would award $1000 to 
100 women who vowed to remain virgins until the age of 
19. Lacorte says his goal “is to try and preserve the 
traditional family values.” Immediately upon unveiling 
his plan, Lacorte was attacked by women’s organizations 
for focusing exclusively on women. Does it not, he was 
asked, take two to tango? “Men,” answers Lacorte, who 
grew up in a small Italian village and came to America in 
1929 at the age of 19, “are weaklings, animals who 
cannot be controlled except by women, who are - 
responsible for building the family and perpetuating 
good values.” 

Nonetheless, Lacorte is fesponsive to the criticism his 
plan has evoked. When his critics felt it was. wrong to 
test the women to confirm their virginity, Lacorte agreed 
to take the women’s written word for it; when critics told 
Lacorte that offering money to abstain from sex 
constituted a bribe, Lacorte formed a committee to figure 
out how to invest the money in some sort of educational 
program for the virgins instead. Now, in fact, Lacorte has 
even agreed to allow nonvirgins to enter the lottery 
contest he plans to hold on the first Sunday in June each 
year as long as they, like the virgins, sign a statement 
saying they believe in traditional family values. “I was 
tald,” he says,“‘why penalize a girl formaking a 


proclaiming’ her a Better vars Builder. 
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Dukakis had been warned about Indelicato. 
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POLITICS 


Creating a problem, 
handling it well 





BY SCOT LEHIGH 


resignation of Bridgewater State College president 

Gerard Indelicato, who served as Governor 
Michael Dukakis’s top educational adviser from 1983 to 
mid 1986, shows the worst and best of Dukakis’s 
approach to personnel matters. 

First, the worst. Dukakis should never have allowed 
Indelicato to become president of Bridgewater State 
College. As the Phoenix pointed out when Indelicato 
was selected for the job, in June of 1986, the governor's 
closest associates at the time considered Indelicato’s 
three-and-a-half-year tenure as Dukakis’s education 
adviser to have been a complete disaster. Profane, 
temperamental, overbearing, and arrogant, Indelicato 
showed little ability to work with either the state’s 
educational constituency or the rest of the governor's - 
public-policy team. 

Perhaps the best example came over the two-year 
effort to enact an education-reform bill. Indelicato 
initially persuaded the administration to sign onto a 
hugely expensive bill drafted by then Joint Education 
Committee House chairman James Collins. That 
legislation, which mandated an $18,000-a-year starting 
salary for teachers,.as well as large raises atthe other — 
steps on the salary scale, was essentially a Christmas 
present for the Massachusetts Teachers Association 
(MTA); indeed, Collins, then contemplating a run for - 
lieutenant governor, had proposed more than the MTA 
had even dared hope for. 

However, it soon became obvious that the bill, whose 
estimated price tag had grown to more than $750 million 
a year, had scant legislative support. Royall Switzler, 
then serving as affluent Wellesley’s gadfly legislative 
naysayer, labeled it the “Spruce Goose,” after Howard 
Hughes's experimental aircraft that could never quite get 
airborne. After a marathon debate, in late 1984 the 
House finally threw up its hands and sent the bill tothe 
Senate, where it died with the end of the session, 
mourned by few besides the MTA. “Indelicato’s job was 
to put through a solid, passable education-reform bill,” 
one adviser said at the time. ’ ‘He failed completely at 
that.” 

In the process, he badly embarrassed his boss. As the 
bill’s projected cost swelled out of control, Dukakis 
abandoned his support for the measure. The result was 
that when, in 1985, then legal counsel Steve Rosenfeld 
and Secretary of Administration and Finance Frank 
Keefe cobbled together a workable bill that included a 
good deal of what the MTA had hoped for in the days 
before Collins's initial bill, the teachers turned up their 
noses. 

That was hardly the last time Indelicato created 
problems for Dukakis. In the spring of 1985, when 
Massachusetts Commissioner of Higher Education John 
Lawson resigned, Indelicato reportedly tried to delay the 
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could be beappobiad interim commissioner. Another time, 
Indelicato’s inveigling with various board members over 
who would be elected the new chairman of the state 
board of education led to an unnecessary public scuffle 
between Dukakis allies on the board. The twin 
educational controversies of 1986 — the Westfield 
College sex scandal and the tug of war that resulted 
when Jim Collins was selected chancellor of higher 
education — are both in part attributable to Indelicato’s 
ineptitude as a political manager. 

But his near-total lack of political skills was only the 
tip of the Indelicato problem. “He wasn’t an upfront, 
straight- talking guy to deal with,” says one impeccable 
source. “He would say one thing, and do something 
else.” One Dukakis ally put it more bluntly: “He’s lied to 
the governor.” 

Not only that, on at least one occasion Indelicato made 
a most un-Dukakis-like buffoon of himself. In February 
of 1986, when State Representative Chris Hodgkins (D- 
Lee) called Indelicato’s office to complain that Indelicato 
hadn't informed him of the appointment of one of his 
constituents to the Berkshire Community College board 
of trustees — a standard political courtesy — Indelicato 
swore at him over the phone. Hodgkins then went to 
Indelicato’s office, whereupon Indelicato, Hodgkins 
says, grabbed him and pushed him against the wall. 
Later, Indelicato boasted about the altercation in an 
interview with the Quincy Patriot Ledger. When 
Hodgkins complained to the governor, Dukakis said 
he’d look into the matter, but did nothing. “Looking 
back on the whole situation, it's obvious the governor 
pretty much thought if he ignored the problem, it would 
just go away,” Hodgkins says. 

The governor's most trusted aides had a different 
opinion. John Sasso, then the chief secretary, chief of 
operations John DeVillars, Steve Rosenfeld, then the 
legal counsel, and Secretary of. Administration and 
Finance Frank Keefe had all urged Dukakis to deep-six 
his troublesome education adviser. But the controversy- 
shy governor demurred. Instead of giving Indelicato the 
bum’s rush he so richly deserved, Dukakis allowed him 
to interview for the presidency of Bridgewater State — 
even though, by that time, Indelicato had helped select 
six of the 11 college trustees, the body that would 
recommend the hiring of a new president to the state 
Board of Regents. “He picked the Bridgewater trustees 
very carefully,” one insider said at the time.” They all 
had to pass the Indelicato litmus test. Everybody knows 
that’s true.” That's an assertion one key Dukakis 
education official acknowledges. Although the governor 
himself did nothing to help Indelicato get the president's 
post, he did let Indelicato use the power of his office to 
line up a favorable board and the prestige of his position 
to. add weight to his candidacy for the job. Indeed, when 

a still angry Hodgkins asked the state ethics commission 
to rule on whether it was proper for Indelicato to apply 
for the president's job given his role in selecting the 
trustees, he says that Kitty Dukakis called him “and 
went bonkers” because he had embarrassed the 
governor. (Mrs. Dukakis couldn't be reached for 
comment on the incident.) : 

In retrospect, the governor's head-in-the-sand 
approach to the Indelicato problem proved short-sighted 
indeed. But it is typical of Dukakis, a leader with a 
profound aversion to interpersonal friction and the 
disruption of a calm, day-to-day routine. However, if the 
Indelicato episode brought out a troubling element in 
Dukakis, it also revealed a long-held strength: an — 
absolute intolerance of even the appearance of public 
impropriety. 

Once word broke that the US attorney’s office was 
investigating Indelicato’s involvement with a notorious 
con man in a cable-television deal, and the possibility 
that, both as the governor's education adviser and later 
as the president of Bridgewater State, Indelicato may 
have directed consulting contracts to an educational 
consulting firm in which he had an interest, it would 
have been easy for Dukakis to surrender the 
subpoenaed records, say he was complying fully with 
the authorities, and let the matter run its course. Dukakis 
didn’t. Instead, he instructed the state’s Office of 
Investigation, a unit the governor had set up to review 
possible instances of public wrongdoing, to investigate 
Indelicato’s conduct at Bridgewater. 

And indeed, according to a number of reliable sources, 
it is the state, rather than the federal, investigators who 
have turned up much of the evidence currently under 
examination. State investigators have reportedly found 
as many as three forged signatures on the title of a deed 
transferring land owned by a college-sponsored private 
foundation to Indelicato. The directors of that 
foundation, some of whom are also trustees of the 
college, had reportedly agreed to sell the land to 
Indelicato, who has built a house on it. However, sources 
close to the case say the original agreement was that, 
should Indelicato decide to sell the house, he would give 
the college the right of first refusal. The title with the 
fradulent signatures reportedly does not include that 
first-refusal provision. In addition, two other sources say 
the Office of Investigation has uncovered evidence that 
Indelicato may have misused — perhaps criminally — 
money from Bridgewater State trust funds for 
entertainment and other personal uses. “They are 
inappropriate uses of those funds,” says one source, 
“uses that one would have to stretch a great deal to 
consider of any benefit to the college.” Another source 
confirms that state authorities have taken copies of 
records pertaining to the trust funds, and other sources 
acknowledge that the college trustees are ordering a full 
audit of the college books. (Indelicato’s lawyer's office 
said last week that Indelicato would have no comment 
on any stories'beyond a short — and.apparently 
erroneous — statement he released on December 7 
claiming that the “circumstances which impel me. to 
resign relate jv ho ‘way: whatsoeverto any official actions | 
Continued on page 12 
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HARD SELL 


After reading “Selling America Short” 
(News, October 23), by Francis J. 
Connolly and Scot Lehigh, I am more 
anxious than ever for inauguration day 
to arrive, in January 1989. Why? Because 
it will not only spell the end to voodoo 
economics, it may also bring about, one 
devoutly wishes, an end to its partner in 
myth, voodoo journalism. Of which the 
above-mentioned article is a prime 
example. Both are founded squarely and 
ever so tantalizingly on half-truths, the 
purest form of political reasoning 
imaginable, and just the right amount of 
legitimizing support from so-called 
unbiased experts. When, one may ask, 
was John Kenneth Galbraith ever 
unbiased about anything having to do 
with the American economy? Ask this 
self-congratulatory visceral socialist, and 
he'll tell you that he, and he alone, 
invented modern economic theory. Like, 
if it isn’t socialism, it simply isn’t 
economically sound (read: fair-minded). 
Right. He’s been predicting a collapse in 
the stock market, along with 9000 other 
“experts,” for so long I’ve lost track. 
Sooner or later he, and they, had to be 
right. 

Anyway, on to the issue at hand, 
voodoo economics versus its “partner in 
crime,’ voodoo journalism. Let me try to 
illustrate how this article is based so 
much on half-truths or, more accurately, 
only half the true story. Consider these 
facts about our economy that these 
learned gentlemen of the press omitted. 
® Americans (especially the Congress) 
have been overspending their budgets, 
hence borrowing on the future, since 
long before Reagan became president. 
®@ Reaganomics (or should we say, 
voodoo economics), for all its alleged 
shortcomings, did manage to bring 
inflation down to a recent 25-year low. 
The Carter years of double-digit 
inflationary highs, incidentally, robbed 
us of more real purchasing power than 
did the Great Depression of the ‘30s. 

@ Interest rates are now at less than half 
their Carter-administration highs and 
have been for several years. 

® Employment is currently at an all-time 
high in this country. 

@ One theory about why the huge 
federal deficit so accelerated under 
President Reagan is that during the early 
1980s Congress continued to appropriate 
funds for spending on the assumption 
that there would be continued high 
inflation and concomitant increasingly 
higher levels of taxable income. Taxes 
indexed to these “additional” revenues 
would have trimmed our deficit build- 
up considerably, but they simply never 
materialized because of the positive 
impact Reaganomics had on inflation 
left over from the Carter years. 

® Pension funds and other institutional 
investors have been indexing their 
buying and selling to the stock and bond 
markets since long before the Reagan 
presidency. Voodoo economics had little 
to do with this aspect of the market 
collapse in October. 

® The crash of 1929 and the ensuing 
Great Depression (highlighted at the 
outset by, among other things, a tax 
increase — just one of the many - 
mistakes in economic judgment made at 
that time) resulted from forces set in 
motion years before the cataclysmic 
events themselves. So, too, this recent 
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collapse in our markets apparently came 
about from an almost hypernegative 
psychology generated from the twin 
specters of our huge federal and trade 
deficits that, in turn, may have found 
their origins in spending policies and 
attitudes that emanated, one could) _~ 
reasonably argue, from as far back as the 
panic reaction to the Great Depression. 
Spending our way out of recession to 
avoid another Great Depression became 
a mainstay in federal fiscal policy from 
that point on. Pump priming, it was 
called, and it became easy, all too easy it 
seems, to apply the same thought and 
subsequent budgeting processes to 
expenditures for human services and 
national security. No real surprise, then, 
that we now have such a huge federal 
debt. . 
Finally, why didn’t these two writers 
just ask us up front to vote for the next 
Democratic candidate for president 
(which, as a Democrat of 37 years, I 
hope-ta do anyway)?Jt would have 
given us all more time to ponder why 
they, like so many other people of their 
persuasion today, think it’s ever so fair- 
minded to gloat at the paper “plight” of 
yuppies while feeling ever so painfully 
guilty at the real plight of the less 
fortunate. Call it the “new humanity.” 
Call it a well-trained and well-practiced 
one, too. Show tolerance for the poor 
and disadvantaged while you seek 
endless ways to “get the rich and 
privileged,” and you can feel ever so 
tolerant and ever so free from guilt. And 
while you're at it, develop your own 
ever-so-high standard of living. 

Chet Seymour 

Boston 


IMPARTIAL 
OBSERVER? 


I want to thank the Phoenix for 
printing my letter (October 23). The 
editor's response to it, however, was 
peculiar. It reinforced my feelings that 
the Phoenix endorsed Jonathan 
Auerbach’s recent attack on Amnesty 
International, once again allowing the 
attacker to have the last word. 

Erin Luckaw’s letter praised 
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Auerbach’s article, “Finding Terror in 
the Wrong Places” (News, August 28), 
calling it “an action to be applauded” 
against “the sacred cow” (Amnesty). In 
proclaiming that “the piece had been 
researched in depth [and] was fully 
documented,” Luckaw drew conclusions 
that careful reading, logic, and any 
knowledge of the Middle East would 
defy. For example, Auerbach wrote that 
Israel “complies with relevant 
international laws and satisfies many 
fair and impartial observers that it is 
humane.” Who, please, are these 
observers? By whose standards are they 
“impartial”? Where is the 
documentation, by the way? And since 
when does international law condone 
collective punishments and deportations 
of people under military occupation? “In 
depth” research would have uncovered 
numerous other violations of 
international law by Israel. 

As a former student of international 


relations and ofthe Middle East; f find oy” 


both Auerbach’s article and Luckaw’‘s 
applauding letter to be typical examples 
of this country’s lopsided view of the 
Middle East — a view frequently 
perpetuated by negating facts and 
denigrating individuals and 
organizations critical of Israeli policy. 
Diane Bianco 
Cambridge 


KUDOS 
TO COUCHER 


To Mimi Coucher: 

Mimi, darling, you simply must write 
a book. At long last, a woman who 
really speaks for those of us who are 
(ecstatically) single and childless. Mimi 
Coucher for president. 

You first grabbed my attention with 
your outrageously hilarious condom 
article (Lifestyle, May 1), which had me 
guffawing at the reception desk of a 
prestigious law firm I was working at. 
Note the “was.” I even sent that 
amazing piece of work to my sister in 
San Francisco to share with her friends. 
Now they all want subscriptions to the 
Phoenix, just because of you. In “A 
Girl’s Guide to Home Cooking” 
(Lifestyle, November 13) and “Home 
Cooking for Boys,” (Lifestyle, December 
5) you again hit the nail on the head. I 
constantly strive for a nutritious diet, but 
I hate to cook, so I end up eating 
steamed vegetables and a box of 
crackers for dinner. Yes, I, too, am a 
carbo freak and can easily devour six 
slices of toast in a matter of seconds. 
Pasta, pasta, pasta, what could be more 
delicious and easier to prepare? Of 
course, I always have my fruits and 
veggies, except on those one or two PMS 
days when it is necessary to eat an entire 
box of chocolate-covered Oreos or 
varietal Pepperidge Farm delights. And 
when my friends ask, “What chapter is 
that in Fit for Life, Jean?”, I answer, 
“Chapter 72, ‘Preventing PMS 
Murders.’ ” And of course, being 
women, they all understand. I await 
desperately your next literary endeavor. 

Jean Marie Connors 
Boston 
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Governor Mike Dukakis was 
devastated when Democratic-primary 
voters ended his reform experiment in 
September 1978 by rejecting his bid for 
renomination in favor of the antireform 
insurgency of conservative Ed King. 
Retreating to the Kennedy School to 
teach and learn what he’d done wrong as 
a young know-it-all governor, Dukakis 
didn’t think he‘d get another chance at 
the governor's office — until King burst 
upon the scene with a slew of 
embarrassing appointments. With an 
assist from Dukakis’s “government in 
exile,” which made sure, through 
strategic leaks to the press, that the 
public knew of King’s penchant for 
lobster-salad lunches, King quickly 
assumed the image of a Falstaffian 
buffoon. Under such conditions, by 
midterm, at the end of 1980, a Dukakis- 
King rematch had begun to seem 
inevitable. 


hen liberal state representative 
W Phil Johnston and former 

governor Mike Dukakis 
bumped into each other on an Amtrak 
train to New York in the summer of 1980, 
the pair of onetime close friends and 
political allies hadn't spoken since before 
Dukakis’s loss to Ed King in the 
September 1978 primary. Johnston, like 
almost all the liberals in the legislature, 
had broken with Dukakis over the ex- 
governor's human-service-spending cuts 
combined with his know-it-all 
arrogance. But Johnston, unlike State 
Representative Barney Frank, the leader 
of the liberal Democratic Study Group 
(DSG), had not personalized the split. In 
fact, Johnston had sent a letter to 
Dukakis on the day he left office telling 
him how bad Johnston felt about how 
things had turned out. But it had never 
been answered. 

Before the break, Johnston had 
admired Dukakis; he’d looked up to him. 
In 1974, during his own campaign to win 
a seat in the State House, Johnston had 
organized the suburbs south of Boston 
for Dukakis. Entering the legislature the 
same year that Dukakis had become 
governor, Johnston soon emerged as a 
leading voice in the DSG. 

Johnston was born in the working- 
class melting-pot city of Chelsea, just 
north of Boston, and grew up in the 
western suburbs of Natick and 
Wellesley, in a family of modest means. 
He had been a foster-care worker before 
he entered electoral politics, and had 
served as executive director of the Robert 
F. Kennedy Action Corps, a children’s- 
services agency. 

Johnston had also emerged with a 
reputation for courage and independence 
after he and a Republican colleague 
almost single-handedly prodded an 
extremely unwilling legislature in 1977 to 
impanel a blue-ribbon commission — 
known as the Ward Commission, after its 
chairman John William Ward, then 
president of Amherst College — to hunt 
for political corruption. It was while 
testifying before the Ward Commission 
that noted political fixer and former 
contractor to the state Billy Masiello had 
given Dukakis the most flattering 
backhanded compliment — that his 
incorruptibility had put Masiello out of 
business. 

Johnston was a reformer who believed 
in honest, effective government, but 
above all else he believed in people. To 
him, politics and government shared the 





Richard Gaines, the editor of the 
Phoenix, began covering politics in 
Massachusetts for United Press 
International in 1970. Michael Segal, a 
long-time Phoenix contributor, has been 
the editor and publisher of two political 
newsletters and a columnist for 
newspapers including the Boston Herald 
and the Boston Business Journal. This 
article, excerpted from Dukakis and the 
Reform Impulse, published by Quinlan 
Press, is reprinted with permission. 
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same purpose: to focus society’s 
resources where the need was greatest. 
And in 1975, when Dukakis began 
cutting social-welfare programs — 
without a hint of regret — Johnston was 
disillusioned and angry. 

It wasn’t surprising that Johnston and 
Dukakis happened to meet on the train 
to New York. It was filled with delegates, 
the press, and the entourage from the 
Massachusetts delegation to the 
Democratic National Convention. Both 
Johnston and Dukakis were delegates 
pledged to Ted Kennedy in his doomed 
effort to beat President Jimmy Carter for 
the Democratic Party’s nomination. 
During the four-and-a-half-hour ride to 
New York, Dukakis and Johnston began 
to talk out their differences. 

Dukakis said that Ed King’s workfare 
program, more punitive than Dukakis’s 
own, particularly offended him; he told 
Johnston that if he were elected governor 
again, he would structure his welfare 
policies along the lines of a 
demonstration project that was under 
way in the city of Lowell. During his first 
term, Dukakis had worked to help 
revitalize the decaying and neglected 
mill city where his father had settled 
after emigrating from Asia Minor. The 
city’s resurrection included a job-training 
program for welfare recipients that had 
the backing not only of the political 
establishment but also of the business 
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December 1980: let the rematch begin. 
| vd and academic communities. For 
Johnston, who had opposed both King’s 
and Dukakis’s work fare policies, these 
were encouraging words — but they 
were only words. He was skeptical. 
> | Dukakis did not ask Johnston for any 
eS commitment; he suggested that they get 
together again in Cambridge after the 
' convention. 
ma 1 ri As Dukakis was gearing up for ‘82, he 
knew that he had to have the support of 
liberals like Johnston if he were to have 
any chance of success. What Johnston 
would do politically, however, was not 
clear. He was close to Lieutenant 
Governor Tom O’Neill, who had not 
exchanged a civil word with King since 
he'd found himself on the same ticket 
D k k 4 4 4 l with the man who'd upset Dukakis in 
u ‘el 1S ats governor in CX] © ‘78. Now, after King had gone out of his 
way toisolate and demean O'Neill, 
O'Neill planned to run for governor 
himself. O’Neill, like his father — the 
Speaker of the US House — was a 
traditional liberal, the kind Dukakis had 
proved not to be in his first term as 
governor. Johnston had a couple of 
options: Dukakis or the younger O'Neill. 
While on the convention floor in New 
York with the Massachusetts delegation, 
Dukakis caught sight of John Sasso, a 
political operative who had helped 
organize lowa for Kennedy in the winter 
and who now was managing the New 
Jersey delegation for Kennedy on the 
floor. Dukakis had met Sasso once 
before, early on the Saturday morning 
after he had been beaten by Ed King, at 
South Station, one of the two railway 
terminals in Boston. A fierce competitor 
since his childhood in New Jersey, Sasso, 
who'd earned a degree in government at 
Boston University, was busy organizing a 
whistle-stop tour across Massachusetts to 
drum up support for a voter-referendum 
campaign; its purpose was to amend the 
state Constitution to allow municipalities 
to tax commercial and industrial property 
at a higher rate than residential property. 
The campaign was mounted by 
progressive groups — organized labor, 
human-services advocates, municipal 
officials, all the component parts of the 
New Deal coalition — after the Supreme 
Judicial Court issued a landmark decision 
requiring that all property, whatever its 
use, be taxed at the same rate. If fully 
enforced, that ruling would have had the 
effect of shifting hundreds of millions of 
dollars of tax burden from commercial 
real estate to residential property, a 
development that would be catastrophic 
for homeowners. The Massachusetts 
Municipal Association had hired Sasso, a 
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political staffer and field organizer for 
liberal congressman Gerry Studds, to 
manage the campaign. Sasso’s campaign 
organization in turn invited Dukakis to 
join the whistle-stop tour weeks before 
the September primary. 

After Dukakis lost to King, Sasso did 
not press him to participate in the tour; 
under the circumstances, he felt the 
lame-duck governor would not have the 
stomach for more campaigning. But 
Sasso had underestimated Mike 
Dukakis, as he soon discovered when a 
willing, if dispirited, Dukakis arrived at 
the platform ready to do his part for the 
so-called classification campaign. Sasso 
told Dukakis how bad he felt about his 
loss and added, “You didn’t have to do 
this.” Not at all, Dukakis told him. He felt 
classification was “a very important 
campaign.” He was happy to help. 

Thanks to Sasso’s organizing skills, 
leaders of almost every group in the old 
Democratic coalition — groups that had 
abandoned Dukakis in his recent 
campaign — showed up. The train left on 
time, and because of Sasso’s coalition, tax 
classification won a smashing victory in 
November. The voters elected a 
conservative governor, but John Sasso 
celebrated his success in adding a 
progressive tax-reform amendment to 
the state Constitution. 

During the many lulls in the 
Democratic National Convention, 
Dukakis and Sasso talked. It was not lost 
on either of them that Sasso had 
organized the coalition that Dukakis 
would need to beat Ed King. As with 
Johnston, Dukakis’s conversation with 
Sasso was casual enough on the surface; 
never once did he mention the 
Massachusetts gubernatorial contest that 
was slightly more than two years away. 
However, Dukakis did ask Sasso, as he 
had Johnston a day earlier, to come see 
him at Harvard’s Kennedy School — 
where he was teaching — when they 
both returned home. Sasso was not at all 
convinced that Dukakis was going to run 
for governor again, but he was impressed 
with how centered and content Dukakis 
appeared at the convention, in contrast to 
his obvious confusion and pain when 
they had first met, four days after the 
1978 primary. 

In the spring of 1980, a decision made 
by the Vatican gave Dukakis the 
opportunity to achieve a rapprochement 
with his former close friend Barney 
Frank, the leading liberal in the 
Massachusetts House. Frank and 
Dukakis, former allies who had become 
bitter enemies during the days of 
Dukakis’s social-services meat cleaver in 
the first term, resumed speaking after the 
election of Ed King in November of 1978. 
“He asked me to come see him,” said 
Frank. “He told me one of his regrets was 
his failure to show me how much we had 
in common. He took much of the blame 
on himself. He was very gracious.” The 
two continued to speak casually on and 
off during 1979 and '80; Dukakis was 
moving toward a decision to challenge 
Ed King, and Frank, stuck in the State 
House at a decidedly unliberal time, was 
growing edgy and impatient for new 
challenges. The Vatican decision was a 
shock to the Massachusetts political 
establishment: Pope John Paul II had 
issued an order that clergymen in the 
Roman Catholic Church could not hold 
elective office. 

Although the order was general in its 
phrasing, it was specific in its effect. 
Father Robert F. Drinan, a former dean at 
Boston College Law School who had 
represented a congressional district west 
and north of Boston since 1971, would 
have to vacate-his seat. His election in 
1970 had been a historic event in 
Massachusetts politics; not only did 
voters send a priest to Congress, but, 
more important, they sent an explicitly 
antiwar candidate to Congress to help 
stop the fighting in Vietnam. And a 
powerful coalition of doves had flocked 
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Drinan and Jerome Grossman, a 
wealthy businessman who had helped 
create and fund the Drinan campaign, 
were devastated by the news from Rome. 
“I found a message on my answering 
machine,” said Grossman. “It said, ‘Call 
Drinan, ASAP.’ He told me about the 
pope. We're sitting there at his place like 
a wake, all his Irish relatives and me. The 
first person I thought of calling was Mike 
Dukakis.” . 

Although Dukakis was not an active 
participant in the antiwar movement, he 
shared its goals. In 1972, while Dukakis 
was out of office, he had campaigned for 
Drinan, whom he liked very much, 
outside an elementary school in 
Brookline until the polls closed. “I called 
Mike, and told him I was calling for 
Drinan,” said Grossman. “I told him the 
news in case he wanted to gather the 
signatures to run for the seat Drinan was 
giving up. He said, ‘Thank you very 
much. But I’m not interested in being a 
legislator. I'm interested in being an 
executive.’ ” 

With Dukakis out of the picture, John 
Kerry, a leader of Vietnam Veterans 
Against the War; Barney Frank; David 
Mofenson, a liberal state representative 
from Newton; and Arthur Clark, a 
moderate and the mayor of Waltham, a 
factory city, all announced their 
intentions to run for the Democratic 
nomination to succeed Drinan. 

Kerry quickly stepped out of the race to 
support Frank’s bid, and by the 
September primary, Mofenson had 
dropped out also, leaving Frank and 
Mayor Clark to fight for the nomination. 
Clark had supported Dukakis in his ill- 
fated primary bid in ’78, and Frank had 
not, though he had said repeatedly in 
public that he regretted that decision. 
Frank asked Dukakis whether he was 
planning on taking sides. Dukakis said 
he would not, adding, “I think you'd be a 
good member of Congress.” 

“He could have snuffed me out,” said 
Frank. “There’s no question about that.” 
After the primary, which Frank won, 
Dukakis campaigned with him in the 
cities in the westernmost parts of the 
district, “where he was much more 
popular than I was,” said Frank. Frank 
defeated a staunch conservative in the 
November general election and moved 
on to Washington with a new sense of 
respect and appreciation for Mike 
Dukakis. 

In November — after Ronald Reagan's 
victory over Jimmy Carter, and the 
Massachusetts voters’ embrace of the 
property-tax-cutting Proposition 21 
measure — Dukakis asked John Sasso to 
manage his ‘82 campaign. But there was a 
problem: Ted Kennedy, too, was courting 
Sasso to manage his re-election 
campaign to the US Senate, also in 1982. 
But Dukakis wasn’t going to take no for 
an answer. “Look,” said Dukakis to 
Sasso; “Kennedy’s going to win and I’m 
going to help him. I need you more than 
he does.” 

Sasso didn’t need much convincing. 
“Right from the first, Dukakis had a fix 
on what he had to do,” said Sasso. “He 
told me in November that he was going 
to run ‘because everything I've tried to do 
in the first term, [King] was trying to tear 
down.’ He said it was a flashback to 20 
years ago; that he had to put back 
together the Democratic coalition and 
keep it together; that he had to say to the 
people of Massachusetts that he had 
made mistakes; and that he would have 
to raise a lot of money.” 

This last area — raising a lot of money 
— was something with which Dukakis 
had no experience. As is the fate, 
traditionally, of good-government 
reform candidates, Dukakis had been 
forced to run both his campaigns for 
governor on a veritable shoestring. 
Dukakis hadn’t really minded; he had 
always been uncomfortable with the big- 
money people who make up the typical 
campaign finance committee. He did 
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Falwell: $200,000 worth of distress? 
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Continued from page 1 
I for one can feel the icy breeze of the 
chilling effect settling in. 

No one believed for one minute that 
Jerry Falwell had ever had sex in an 
outhouse with his mother while drunk. 
Not Falwell’s “friends” or family. (Is 
putting quotes around friends, thereby 
implying that Falwell doesn’t have any, 
the “intentional infliction of emotional 
distress”?) Certainly not the jury, and 
not even Hustler's “readers.” 

Everybody, even Judges Antonin Sca- 
lia and Sandra Day O’Connor, under- 
stood that it was a bad joke. Larry Flynt 
pointed out to Ted Koppel that, for 
Falwell to have had sex with his (now 
deceased and probably once charming in 
her way) mother, Jerry would have had 
to have removed the goat from the 
outhouse first. Flynt knew that what he 
had published was a bad, tasteless, 
insensitive joke, at Falwell’s expense. 

I have always been partial to tasteless 
jokes at the expense of right-wing scum. 
And I have always (apparently mistaken- 
ly) felt that the First Amendment guaran- 
teed my right (and yours) to make 
tasteless jokes at the expense of others, 
certainly at the expense of public figures 
like Falwell. But it seems that, for some 
folks, some jokes go too far. And so first 
a jury awarded Falwell $200,000 in 
damages because Hustler's particular 
joke — about Falwell’s losing his vir- 
ginity to his mother — just went too far 
and hurt Jerry’s feelings. And then the 
US Court of Appeals for the Fourth 
Gircuit upheld that award. And last week 
the (eight-member, Borkless) Supreme 
Court heard the case. It’s enough to make 
me yearn for a judge like Doug Ginsburg 
with a pothead’s post-Watergate sense of 
humor and expanded consciousness. 

Don’t get me wrong. I don’t particular- 
ly care for Larry Flynt, and I don’t care for 
Hustler. | try never to read any magazine 
that uses words like “cooze” or “gash,” 
and frankly, the dirty pictures aren’t dirty 
enough for my taste. But that’s beside the 
point. Unlike Carl Rowan, I can see how 
this case could have a chilling effect on 
the exercise of journalistic license. Frank- 
ly, I am concerned by what I heard 
reported from the Supreme Court last 
week during oral arguments on the case, 
and by what I heard on Nightline, where 
Koppel seemed to side once again with 


his friend Falwell, as he did during the 





Still, Larry Flynt did manage to hold 
his own. Though I wouldn’t want to 
share a bathroom with the guy, I am 
proud to share the same constitutional 
protections. He stood right up to Ted's 
bullying, and when asked if there were 
any limits to the First Amendment 
protections, he just said no. And | 
thought that his response to Falwell’s 
pontificating, to his patronizing “I Pray 
for Larry Flynt every night, Ted. He is a 
very unhappy man, perhaps the loneliest 
man in America,” was eloquent — the 
part where Flynt yelled, “Shut up, Jerry, 
just shut up, Jerry” — the best damn 
television I’ve seen this year. 

Antonin Scalia was something of a 
disappointment, though. He actually 
seemed to advance what I can only call 
the “Vinnie Barbarino argument.” (You 
remember Vinnie, the senior sweathog 
on Welcome Back Kotter, John Travolta’s 
first role.) It goes something like this: 
sure, a joke is a joke, but there is 
something profoundly different about 
calling a man a jackass, and insulting his 
mother. In the newsroom and in the 
courtroom, Scalia seemed to say, as in the 
high-school classroom, mothers are off- 
limits. 

At first I thought I could live with the 
Barbarino, or “Your Momma,” exception 
to the First Amendment. After all, how 
many times have I felt the need to slam 
somebody’s mom in my column? After a 
brief but exhaustive search of my files, I 
concluded that it had never happened, 
and that it probably never would. 

“So what do I have to worry about?” I 
thought. I don’t have any particularly 
pressing mother-insulting to do this 
season. And then it struck me like a flash 
of blinding light. Tammy Bakker, Nancy 
Reagan, Jeane Kirkpatrick, and Margaret 
Thatcher are all somebody's mother. If 
they were out of bounds, I was severely 
restricted. And suddenly I understood 
what I had to do. 

I would continue to speak out and 
speak up, to whine, tease, insult, and 
cajole. But I would get some protection 
first. 

Unfortunately, I couldn’t find a single 
insurance company willing to sell me 
libel insurance under the pseudonym 
Spurious, or under any other circum- 
stances. Despite my willingness to show 
them everything I had previously written 
(or perhaps because of it?), and despite 
my promises to write more about dead 
folks and less about evangelists in the 
future, they just said no. So I did the only 
logical thing. I took steps to rejoin the 
Civil Liberties Union of Massachusetts, 
and, of course, I have retained an 
attorney; on the advice of counsel, I have 
begun a comprehensive program of asset 
redistribution: by Christmas I won't have 
anything left to lose. So take that, you 
bastards. You just can’t get blood from a 
stone. 


Dear Harvey: 


As always, it was a pleasure talking to 
you this weekend. | really appreciate 
your time, particularly now when you 
are so clearly pressed. I don’t know how 
you do it. The strain of representing an 
innocent client would be too much for 
me. 

I also want to thank you for your 
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Flynt: “Shut up, Jerry. 


may arise out of my spurious work for 
the paper and, should it ever become 
necessary, in my legal efforts to get the 
publisher of the paper to cover your fee 
and any judgment against me. I just hope 
he doesn’t pay careful attention to the 
broad implications of a bad verdict in the 
Falwell v. Flynt case, or I am, as they say, 
history. Although I can take — and have 
taken —- some comfort from the old 
adage “You can’t get blood from a stone,’ 
I am certain that our treasured publisher 
is not in the same financial boat (dinghy) 
as I. 

Losing a libel suit to some sanc- 
timonious, evangelical scumbag like 
[defamatory reference deleted] would be 
bad enough, but to get wiped out because 
I'd told the truth and that hurt the 
subject's feelings would be too much to 
take. And to face the same prospect 
because I'd told a hurtful joke, well, it 
upsets me even to think about it. Talk 
about “intentional infliction of emotional 
stress.” Isn't there somebody we can sue 
or enjoin or something? 

Thanks for the memo on this First 
Amendment thing. I think I can stay out 
of Rhode Island, if you think it will help. 


Sincerely, 
Spurious 


MEMORANDUM 

To: Spurious 

Fr: Harvey Silverglate 
Re: Implications of 
Falwell v. Flynt litigation 


The chickens have finally come home 
to roost. 

I've been spreading the alarm for 
years, but few people would listen to 
me. And now, that most ridiculous of all 
legal causes of action, the tort (or civil 
wrong) for “intentional infliction of 
emotional distress,” threatens to under- 
mine the free-speech and free-press pfo- 
visions of the First Amendment to the 
United States Constitution. The threat is 
easily the most serious since John N. 
Mitchell’s Department of Justice tried to 
prevent the New York Times, the Wash- 
ington Post, and the Boston Globe from 
publishing the Pentagon Papers. 

You are right in suspecting that, jf the 
Supreme Court were to rule in favor of 
Jerry Falwell, you and hundreds of thou- 
sands of political commentators, colum- 
nists, satirists, cartoonists, and the like 
would go down the tubes along with 
Larry Flynt. Here’s why. 

The tort of “intentional infliction of 


“emotional distress” is one of those ideas 


thought up by lawyers in search of an 
ever-increasing number of ways in which 
to land every manner and kind of human 
ill or perceived ill in a courtroom — much 
to the financial benefit of the lawyers, of 
course. Life, as we all knqw, is chock-full 
of emotional distress. One is emotionally 
distressed on just about a daily basis. 
Frequently that distress is intentionally 
inflicted by someone else — someone 
with whom we work or with whom we 
live or whom we just happen to run into. 
The notion that people should be able to 
sue for this kind of “injury” is a notion 
that could flourish only in a society 
plagued by too many lawyers with not 
enough to do and not enough honest 
ways to earn a handsome living. 
actually, in 
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Downtown. There, a woman suffered 
injury after a practical joker told her, 
knowingly falsely, that her husband had 
been seriously injured in an accident and 
she should come get him. The evolution 
of the doctrine in litigation-crazy Ameri- 
ca has been phenomenal and quite 
worrisome. 

One of the most worrisome per- 
versions of this cause of action has come 
about within the last 10 years or so. 
Clever lawyers have used this cause of 
action on numerous occasions, suing 
minority churches, derisively called 
“cults,” on behalf of disgruntled former 
parishioners and believers. The plaintiffs 
in such cases claim that, despite the fact 
that they were adults and knew that they 
were joining a religion, they should 
collect millions of dollars in “damages” 
because the religion that they had freely 
joined “intentionally inflicted emotional 
distress” on them by essentially terroriz- 
ing them into toeing the religion’s line. 
And what was the threat that kept them 
obedient to the religious leaders and 
doctrines? Disobedience would cause 
one or another kind of damnation, either 
now or in the hereafter. 

These minority churches found very 
little sympathy for their constitutional 
arguments, either from judges or in the 
press — this newspaper included. In- 
deed, until recently they found very little 
support even from the mainline religious 
groups, which blindly refused to see 
themselves threatened by the legal per- 
versions being directed against the 
“cults:” 

The constitutional flaw behind these 
lawsuits, of course, is that there is no 
principled way of distinguishing be- 
tween one religion and another. All 
religions depend on some degree of 
spiritual coercion in order to exact 
obedience to doctrine. All religions 
provide some penalty for the sinner. And 
disillusioned parishioners may, at least in 
this country, freely leave the religion, 
there being no physical coercion keeping 
him or her in the fold. As long as the 
coercion remains spiritual and not physi- 
cal, and as long as the law does not 
recognize one religion as being more 
“true” or more “false” than any other, 
there can be no claim that a church 
inflicted compensable emotional distress 
on a parishioner through some kind of 
spiritual tyranny. 

The right of all religions to be free from 
these kinds of lawsuits is, or should be, 
guaranteed by the freedom-of-religion 
clauses of the First Amendment to the 
United States Constitution. Or so I 
thought, until I started defending various 
minority religions in this kind of liti- 
gation, including the Church of Scien- 
tology, the Unification Church, and the 
International Society for Krishna Con- 
sciousness. Suddenly I found that a 
lawsuit that would have been dismissed 
in two minutes had it been brought 
against an “established” church or re- 
ligion was being taken quite seriously by 
judges and juries who felt that what 
would be “proselytizing” by a Catholic 
or Protestant may be considered 
“brainwashing” when done by a “cul- 
tist.”” 

In each of these cases I warned the 
judges that their decisions, depriving the 
— religions of their constitu- 

protections, would soon begin to 
~~Continued on page 12 
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An impasse 
over worthy 
ideas 


by John Medearis 
and Maureen Dezell 


Continued from page 1 

for use by the Department of Mental 
Health (DMH) and stipulate that 10 to 15 
percent of any new housing built on the 
site, and at least 10 percent of any new 
jobs created, would go to DMH clients. 
But Scaccia, pointing to the reluctance of 
most communities to accept housing for 
the mentally ill, has refused to let go of 
the Boston State Hospital site until a 
major effort to address the housing 
problems of mental patients is launched. 
If the promising development plan for 
Boston State must be held hostage to the 
political establishment's reluctance to 
deal quickly and forcefully with the 
problems of the mentally ill, then, says 
Scaccia, so be it. In a city enjoying a real- 
estate bonanza, “You've got to take care 
of these people first,” he insists. 

As yet, no broker has emerged to forge 
a plan that will satisfy the parties 
involved. And two politically under- 
represented and disenfranchised consti- 
tuencies — minorities and the mentally 
ill — once again find themselves out in 
the cold while their advocates battle over 
this precious parcel. 

From Scaccia’s perspective, the im- 
passe stems from the poor condition of 
the public mental-health system in Bos- 
ton. Even some DMH officials agree that 
its Boston facilities have historically been 
overburdened, overcrowded, and de- 
cayed — inadequate for either inpatient 
or community mental-health needs. Un- 
til two years ago, according to Gerry 
Morrissey, DMH director for metropoli- 
tan Boston, the region “just didn’t get 
the resources it really needed.” 

Recognizing the sorry state of the sys- 
tem across the commonwealth, Michael 
Dukakis laid out his plan for improving 
the mental-health-care system, in 
December 1985. But according to crit- 
ics, the plan neglected Boston, ‘In_par- 
ticular, they say, it didn’t address, the 















Boston State: a site held hostage while the activists ba 


lack of sufficient inpatient beds or 
permanent housing for the mentally ill. 
Mental-health advocates credit Scaccia 
with exercising much of the political 
muscle needed to focus the state’s 
attention on Boston. Scaccia directed his 
efforts at getting the state to reconfigure 
its mental-health-care delivery in the 
city, which it finally did in its fiscal year 
1988 DMH capital plan, submitted to the 
legislature two months ago. The DMH 
currently cares for virtually all its pa- 
tients in Boston through six community 
mental-health centers, which have to 
provide both long- and short-term inpa- 
tient care, as well as outpatient services. 
The new $82.25 million Boston capital 
plan calls for the six centers to be reduced 
to four, providing..only acute care — 
supplemented by a‘ large extended-care 
hospital. More important to many men- 
tal-health advocates, the plan calls for 
the DMH to site permanent housing for 
2000 mentally ill people who don’t need 
inpatient care and who would benefit 
from integration into a community. 

A key piece of the plan is the Boston 
State site. Already, the Boston State 
Hospital Citizens Advisory Committee 
(CAC) — which crafted the development 
plan under the auspices of the state 
Division of Capital Planning — has 
promised to provide housing and jobs for 
DMH patients. In addition, the DMH 
would be given 50 acres of the site for its 
exclusive use. There it would establish its 
new 275-bed extended-care hospital, a 
community mental-health center (to re- 
place the two now on the site), and 
campuslike housing for 300 mentally ill 
people. 

Whether DMH plans for those 50 acres 
fit successfully within its overall plan for 
metropolitan Boston depends on 
whether it can find housing within the 
region for 1700 other mentally ill people. 
That’s a considerable challenge. Mor- 
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rissey admits, “‘There’s tremendous re- 
sistance to siting housing [for the mental- 
ly ill] in the neighborhoods.” And thanks 
to the city’s zoning laws, a handful of 
well-organized opponents can stall any 
plan to site for a few DMH apartments 
almost indefinitely. Last December, for 
example, it took the efforts of three key 
politicians — Scaccia, State Representa- 
tive John McDonough (D-Jamaica Plain), 
and city councilor Thomas Menino — to 
overcome neighborhood opposition to 
housing for eight mentally retarded 
people in Roslindale. 

Seaccia is unwilling to accept the 
current development plan for the Boston 
State site until those 1700 other housing 
slots are guaranteed. ‘What we can’t do 
in the\communities,” he declares, “we 
have to do there [at Boston State]. Not 
all advocates for the mentally ill agree. 
Darcy DuMont of the Mental Health 
Legal Advisors (MHLA) says she’s 
already “appalled that they’re putting a 
lot of what they’re calling community 
housing [for the mentally ill] on the 
grounds of a state hospital.” More 
housing there, she says, would be 
unacceptable. According to “State House 
Watch,” a newsletter put out by the 
Massachusetts Human Services Coali- 
tion, another MHLA attorney warned in 
October that placing too much per- 
manent housing for the mentally ill at 
Boston State would create “a mental 
health ghetto.” 

But in the meantime Scaccia says he'll 
hold up the bill until he sees progress. 
And whether his political maneuver 
makes sense to all the advocates, as vice- 
chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, he appears to have the 
power to back up his words. 

The clout Scaccia has in the legislature 
— or, more specifically, the -way he’s 
using it — infuriates some minority 
leaders involved with the Boston State 
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A diamond in the rough 
that’s a potential gem 


project. With Scaccia holding out for 
action on the mental-health front, these 
activists see their dreams on hold. As 
Niathan Allen, president of the Lena 
Park Community Development Center, 
in Dorchester, and chairman of the CAC, 
views it, the CAC’s plan for the Boston 
State property is being sabotaged by 


politics. 
“There’s no rational basis for stalling 
this,” Allen says adamantly. 


“Economically it [the CAC’s plan] makes 
sense. Politically it makes sense. Socially 
it makes sense. It contains all the things 
we need to revitalize a community — 
housing, jobs, a safer neighborhood. It 
allows development opportunities for 
minority developers. It provides the city 
and the state revenues. It affects home- 
ownership in the city, and that affects 
displacement. 

“Mental health is not the issue at 
Boston State Hospital,” he insists. “The 
issue is a large piece of vacant land in a 
community of low-income families who 
do not now vote.” The development of 
the Boston State property, he says, would 
bring with it an influx of middle-income 
minority residents who could change the 
voting patterns, the size, and the shape of 
some of Boston’s white,. conservative 
electoral districts, such as Roslindale, 
Hyde Park, and parts of Dorchester. It is 
for this reason; he maintains, that the 
legislature hasn’t acted on a plan that 
would clearly benefit the have-nots of 
Boston and build up city and state coffers 
as well. 

Hassan Minor, the widely respected 
minority leader and president of the 
Partnership, an organization of business 
and community leaders, agrees that there 
is no good reason to hold up plans for the 
state-hospital land. | 

“It would be hard to argue that the 
CAC didn’t. do a. good job,” Minor says. 

At our first meeting, there were people 
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who wanted the parcel to be used only _ 


for jobs. Some people ‘wanted it to 
remain only community gardens. But in 
this case, the community worked, it 
tackled the issue for more than two years, 
and it came together to present a 
balanced portfolio on how to use the 
land that’s important to Greater Boston 
— not just the minority community. 
Every minority leader is behind this. It 
presents a tremendous opportunity for 
the entire city of Boston. But to date, 
there has not been the critical mass 
needed to move this forward. Minorities 
are so underrepresented in Boston that 
when the minority community comes 
together and decides that it wants to do 
something, that — unfortunately — is 
not enough to make it happen. It’s sad to 
think what the fact this has not moved 
forward says to people about their 
involvement in the process.” 

For his part, Scaccia denies any con- 
nection between his position on the site 
and the configuration of electoral dis- 
tricts. And State Representative Byron 
Rushing (D-South End), a long-time 
supporter of the CAC’s plans, doesn’t 
believe that there are ulterior motives at 
work. “I don’t have information that 
would tell me that people are doing this 
{holding up the development plan] be- 
cause these are black people,” he says. 
But he agrees that the stalemate gives 
Massachusetts politics a bad name. “If 
you were running a campaign to make 
black people feel like they weren't part of 
the Miracle of Massachusetts,” he says, 
“this is what you'd do.” 

The CAC has some formidable allies: 
Mayor. Ray Flynn, Governor Michael 
Dukakis, and the Vault, the powerful 
organization of downtown-Boston busi- 
ness leaders. What happens at Boston 
State affects most major components of 
Flynn's political agenda: increasing min- 
ority participation in Boston’s jobs and 
real-estate boom; making good on his 
campaign promise to build affordable 
housing on all the city’s vacant land; 
positioning the city’s Economic Develop- 
ment and Industrial Corporation so it can 
encourage light-industrial companies 
that can’t afford downtown rents to 
relocate in job-hungry neighborhoods; 
and, of course, showcasing his leadership 
at the state level. 

Flynn has conducted a personal lobby- 
ing campaign to get the Boston State bill 
moving, pushing ‘community organiza- 
tions and the private sector — the Vault 
in particular — to pressure the legislature 
to act on the measure, Last month, for 
instance, Senate President William 
Bulger got a letter in support of Flynn’s 
position on the bill from\each of the 
corporate heavyweights who make up 
the Vault, a group that holds more sway 
with Bulger than does his political 
adversary, Flynn. Shortly after Bulger 
received the private-séctor missive, the 
Boston State Hospital bill moved out of 
Senate Ways and Means. But it has gone 
nowhere since. 

The Vault's position on development 
at Boston State Hospital is simple, 
according to John Coleman, vice-presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts division of 
New England Telephone and executive 
secretary of the business organization: 
“This is an issue that seems to make a lot 
of sense for Boston. It dedicates 50 acres 
to mental health, and the rest goes to 
low-income economic development and 
office space. It’s a fairly well-laid-out, 
moderate plan that seems to be good for 
everyone. What the hell’s the problem?” 

The problem, as the legislative session 
draws to a close and the fate of the 
Boston State site twists in the political 
winds, is an impasse that pits one 
progressive crusade against another. But 
the impasse is unnecessary: neither the 
minority community nor the mental- 
health advocates have said their ambi- 
tions exclude the others’. Says Tunney 
Lee, MIT urban-planning professor and 
former deputy commissioner of the State 
Division of Capital Planning and Opera- 
tion, “Remember, this property is the size 
of Back Bay. The 50 acres dedicated to 
DMH now could house all of Mass 
Mental, the Brigham and Women’s Hos- 
pital, and Children’s Hospital, and leave 
room to move around in. We can 
accommodate the CAC plan and mental- 
health needs. This project is unique — 
it’s good for everybody.” 

The deadlock can’t be broken without 
political leadership. Someone — the 
mayor, the governor, or a key lieutenant 
— is needed to forge a solution. If that 
measure of leadership is employed, two 
groups that traditionally find themselves 
on the short end of the political stick 
could get the programs they badly need 
and mdst certainly déserve. ~ 0 
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) PUNTIVE 


New Year's Eve Party 
December 31 9PM 
Paradise Rock Club 


Featuring 

THE RAINDOGS 
and special guest 
POSITIVELY 
Etvis & THE 
ORDANAIRES 

(A musical tribute 
to Elvis Presley) 


Also - special 
video presentation 
featuring rare 
and vintage 
footage of Punk 
Cult Classics. 




























CHRISTMAS SPCCIAL 
Men & Women 
All Perms $30.00 Cut included 


$80.00 value. Offer expires January 10, 1988 


This special offered by Boston’s finest 
facial & unisex hair design 
° 
Pietro's 
Park Plaza 


At Boston’s Park Plaza Hotel 
338-9254 426-2000 














HOLIDAY SPECIAL 











Bring 
This 
Ad 


aii “Rent a Hertz Car” 





Win a FREE WEEKEND RENTAL 


¢ Must meet normal rental 
qualifications 

¢ Subject to availability 

¢ Offer ends Jan. 3rd 


$22% p/day 

Thurs.-Sun. 
Unlimited mileage 

Compact car 
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Politics 


Continued from page 3 

of mine during the period of my 
services as Educational Advisor 
to Governor Michael S. 
Dukakis.”) 

When the allegations came to 
light, the administration then 
made sure that that information 
was turned over to the US 
attorney and Attorney General 
James Shannon. Meanwhile, Ed 
Lashman, the chairman of the 
Massachusetts Board of Regents, 
ensured that the Bridgewater 
State trustees learned of the 
allegations. It is that investigative 
work and cooperation, as much 
as the federal investigation, that 
has led to Indelicato’s resig- 
nation. 

Dukakis will come in for a 
good deal of criticism as the 
Indelicato matter progresses. 
Some of it he deserves. If he had 
fired Indelicato when his brain 
trust urged him to, or if he had 
simply told Indelicato he could 
not support his application for 
the presidency of Bridgewater 
after Indelicato had helped select 
a majority of the members of the 
board of trustees, this problem 
never would have happened. 

Cynics will probably even at- 
tribute Dukakis’s behind-the- 
scene action to an effort to control 
the damage by getting Indelicato 
out as quickly as possible. That's 
one way to look at it, but it’s 
damned-if-you-do, damned-if- 
you-don’t reasoning that is hard- 
ly fair to the governor. Last 
summer Dukakis was roundly 
criticized for responding to sex- 
ual-abuse allegations against 
Westfield State president Francis 
Pilecki by doing nothing more 
than offhandedly telling the then 
chairman of the Board of Regents 
to look into the matter. This time, 
learning of serious suspicions 
about Indelicato, Dukakis 
mobilized the _ state’s in- 
vestigative bureaucracy, a move 
that resulted in Indelicato’s resig- 
nation. It may have been a make- 
up call, but it was nonetheless the 
right thing to do. 0 


Distress 


Continued from page 8 

take a toll on every religious 
group. It was just a matter of time 
before some clever lawyer would 
bring such a suit on behalf of a 
former nun who would claim that 
her monastery had held her in 
virtual slavery and caused her to 
work and pray long hours for no 
wages. Unless the minority re- 
ligion’s rights were protected 
from litigation-crazed lawyers 
and their money-seeking clients, 
no religion would ultimately be 
safe, | warned. 

Little did I realize at the time 
that the “intentional infliction” 
doctrine would so quickly move 
forward to threaten yet another 
critically important clause of the 
First Amendment — that protect- 
ing the freedom of speech and 
the press. Well, it has done so 
with a vengeance in the Re- 
verend Falwell’s case. 

The case began when Larry 
Flynt published in his Hustler 
magazine a piece described right 
at the bottom of the page as an 
“ad parody — not to be taken 
seriously.” The “parody,” listed 
in the table of contents as “Fic- 
tion: Ad and Personality 
Parody,” purported to describe 
an interview with Falwell in 
which he recounted an in- 
cestuous rendezvous with his 
mother in an outhouse in 
Lynchburg, Virginia. Falwell 
promptly contacted his lawyer, 
Norman Roy Grutman, and or- 
dered him to “get” Flynt. (Grut- 
man, interestingly, recently 
represented the Bible Speaks, a 
small church formerly in Lenox, 
Massachusetts; in a multimillion- 
dollar lawsuit by a disgruntled 

















former parishioner, Elizabeth 
Dovydenas, who sued»for fraud 
and emotional distress inflicted 
by the church’s pastor,” Carl 
Stevens. Grutman’s First Amend- 
ment defense was of no avail, and 
the church went into bankruptcy 
and left Lenox for greener and 
freer pastures. Grutman is count- 
ing on an appeal to correct this 
obvious affront to the First 
Amendment. Even he has to 
appreciate the irony of his taking 
the opposite side in the Falwell 
case.) 

What is critically important in 
understanding the Falwell case is 
to recognize that the Virginia jury 
that returned the verdict ruled 
against Falwell on his libel claim. 
There was no libel, said the jury 
— correctly — because no one 
could be expected to take the 
story seriously. Indeed, the 
magazine made clear that it was 
fiction. Thus, Falwell could claim 
no legitimate reputational dam- 
ages. Yet that same jury awarded 
Falwell some $200,000 on his 
“intentional infliction of emo- 
tional distress” claim because it 
found that Flynt clearly intended 
to inflict distress on Falwell. 

If, in fact, Flynt intentionally 
imposed emotional distress on 
his subject, the target of his barb, 
and did so without committing 
libel, then he was doing his job as 
a representative of the Fourth 
Estate. The purpose of the press, 
acting responsibly and within the 
laws of libel, is to impose emo- 
tional distress on their subjects — 
those whose behavior is deleteri- 
ous to the success of our democ- 
racy. And it is up to the Fourth 
Estate, the press, to determine 
who and what those subjects 
should be, and how their sins and 
crimes are to be revealed. 

On this point, Flynt’s motive is 
clear. In a pretrial deposition, 
Flynt admitted that he not only 
wanted to “upset” Falwell but 
wanted to “assassinate” the re- 
verend’s integrity outright. 

The danger of the verdict for 
the First Amendment is that, if 
conduct such as Flynt’s is found 
to be legally actionable under any 
theory, then the free-speech and 
freé-press rights set out in the 
First Amendment go out the 
window. A public figure like 
Falwell, who cannot win a libel 
suit, can nevertheless put the 
writer or newspaper out of busi- 
ness by proving merely that he 
suffered emotionally from. the 
criticism or parody —_precisely 
what the publisher intended and 
what the spirit of the First 
Amendment encourages. The 
free-speech game is all over with 
that new set of rules. 

Not only did the jury return 
such a verdict, and not only did 
the trial judge let it stand, but a 
three-judge panel of the United 
States Court of Appeals for the 
Fourth Circuit actually affirmed 
it. When Flynt sought a rehearing 
of his claim by the full 11-judge 
membership of the court, such 
review was denied by a vote of 
6-5. Then the United States 
Supreme Court agreed to review 
the case. It was orally argued on 
December 2 and likely will be 
decided sometime in the spring. 

The five judges who disagreed 
with the Court of Appeals’ denial 
of rehearing joined in a spirited 
dissenting opinion written by 
Judge J. Harvie Wilkinson. The 
dissenting judges noted at the 
start that, if allowed to stand, the 
doctrine that makes such a cause 
of action available to ‘““emotional- 
ly distressed” public figures 
“surely will operate as a powerful 
inhibitor of humorous and satiric 
commentary and ultimately af- 
fect the health and vigor of all 
political debate.” (These judges 
were saying about the free- 
speech clause essentially what I'd 
been trying to say about the 
freedom-of-religion clause — 
take away the right from the 
unpopular, and soon everyone's 
freedom is in mortal danger.) 

Now, why is it that the First 
Amendment simply cannot allow 
a subject of political satire, no 
Continued on page 18 








RAYBURN MUSIC 


Trade Ins 


Sales + Repair» 


266-4727 
























HAYMARKET 
presents 


* AN EVENING 






AT LA CAGE 





featuring some of the finest 
East Coast female 
impersonators as character, 
comedy, satire and the dance. 
Tues., Dec. 15 
SHOWTIME 11:30 PM 
Reservations Available 
357-8517 


611 Washington Street 
2 blocks east of 
Lafayette Place 
Admission $4.00 











SUNDAY, DEC. 20 3:30PM 


A Holiday Musicale 

of Vocal Quartets, 
Duets and Solos 

At Stillington Hall 


overlooking Gloucester Harbor 
featuring 
JUDITH KELLOCK 
JANE STRUSS 
RAY De VOLL 
ROBERT HONEYSUCKER 
with GABRIEL CHODOS on piano 


Works to be performed include Shuman- 
Spanisches Liederspiel, Op. 71 Britten's "A 
Shepherd's Carol", along with works by Brahms 
and Faure, Stillington Hall is located in 
Gloucester, MA (off Rte. 127 South) just 40 
minutes from downtown Boston via Rte. 128. 


Call 281-5060 
for tickets and information 











Frank J. Russo 
presents 









Only area appearance! 


plus special guests 
THE METAL THUNDER OF 











SAVATAGE 


MEGADETH 





Providence Civic Center 
December 28, 7:30 p.m. 
All Seats Reserved: $15.50 


Tickets available at Civic Center Box Office, Out-of-Town Tickets (Harvard Sq., Camb.), Hub Tickets (Boston), Gracia Ticket 
& Travel (Worc. ), all Ticketron outlets or charge by phone — 720-3434 or 1-800-382-8080. 
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At Suffolk University, we believe learning should be a lifelong 
endeavor. That’s why we've made our Continuing And Professional 
Studies program (CAPS) so convenient for the working professional. 

Choose from courses like Money and Banking, History of Sexual 
Politics, Organizational Communication, Scuba, Sociology of Law, 
General Insurance, or any of the 300 additional courses offered 
before work, at lunchtime, or after work. Our Beacon Hill location 
is close to centers of business and government, just a short walk 
from major T stops. And you can take a single course or choose to 
work toward an undergraduate or graduate degree. 

Keep your learning curve headed upward - call us at 
(617)573 - 8460, or send in the coupon below. 


Get your learning / 
curve goingin / 
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| Register by mail for the Spring Session. 
: Classes begin January 11 - April 29. 
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_— 
| City : State Zip 
g Home Tel # Work # 
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SECTION ONE, DECEMBER 11, 1987 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 














_ PRESIDENTIAL TOTE BOARD . 





No room at the top 





by Steven Stark 





Democrats 


Paul Simon. New odds for nomination: 4-1. Last odds: 5-2. 

Just goes to show what can happen to a frontrunner with one bad debate 
performance. Has to come up with a better answer than “We can do it — I know we 
can do it” in response to deficit questions. Should also stop listing his committee 
assignments since no one cares. Terrific ads and Chuck Manatt’s fundraising should 
help him rebound. Former senator John Durkin’s endorsement in New Hampshire 
doesn’t hurt either. Does this guy remind anyone else of Charlie McCarthy? 


Mike Dukakis. New odds for nomination: 9-2. Last odds: 9-1. 

Running as Mondale in a year in which there may be no Gary Hart. Last month 
represented textbook Dukakis strategy: he runs in place but gains, as rivals Gephardt 
and Simon falter. Close to the top in Iowa polls, and a win there could put him in the 
driver's seat. Deserves credit for DC-debate performance — went two whole hours 
without mentioning REAP. Hard to believe he can continue to get away with so little 
substance, but who knows? After eight years of a president who didn’t know much, 
maybe Americans want a president who doesn’t say much. 


Al Gore. New odds for nomination: 5-1. Last odds: 6-1. 

Hot in DC debate, but still searching for a way to survive until Super Tuesday 
without a victory. His move into third in New Hampshire polls helps, but talk that 
two Southern Democratic honchos, Chuck Robb and Bob Graham, are looking 
elsewhere doesn’t. Might do better if he’d stop combing his hair with Brylcreem. 
C’mon, Al, the wethead is dead. 


Dick Gephardt. New odds for nomination: 30-1. Last odds: 20-1. 

Along with Kemp, he’s in the process of setting the image of the House back a 
century. Attacks on Simon have been effective, but they’ve probably tarnished 
Gephardt’s image more than Simon’s. Now he looks like an agitated Man from Glad. 
Endorsement by Iowa lieutenant governor may help him get back on track. 


Bruce Babbitt. New odds for nomination: 60-1. Last odds: 50-1. 

Needed a KO in the DC debate but didn’: get it, though the Des Moines Register 
loved him, which will help. His Jimmy Stewart imitation is getting better, but he still 
sounds too much like a man talking underwater. Says that if Mr. Ed could learn to talk 
on TV, he can — but right now Mr. Ed would probably beat him (Naah, Wilbur). 
Should push workplace-democracy themes. 


Jesse Jackson. New odds for nomination: 1000-1. Last odds: 1000-1. 

Chicago mayoral snafu didn’t help his image among the cognoscenti, but it hardly 
matters: after Super Tuesday, he'll still be standing; most of the others won't. Was 
terrific in DC debate, but vintage Jesse is no longer big news. 


Brokered convention — Mario Cuomo. New odds: 3-2. Last odds: 3-2. 
Every time the six-pack debates, he gains, so the Brokaw spectacular helped. So 





does summit publicity, which highlights US need for media star to counter Gorby. 
Doonesbury, however, has definitely hurt him. 





Republicans 





George Bush. New odds for nomination: 6-5. Last odds: 6-5. 

Appeared to be on Valium during DC debate. Continues to trail badly in lowa, but 
favorable court ruling in delegate-selection case may help close the gap in Michigan. 
If he really watches Jake and the Fatman, he may be even goofier than we thought. 


Bob Dole. New odds for nomination: 6-5. Last odds: 6-5. 

Still can’t decide whether he’s running for president of the Senate or the United 
States. May be playing it too cute on arms accord. Still in good shape in early tests, 
with reports from Iowa, Kansas, Hawaii, and South Dakota looking good. But two 
poor debate performances (Houston and DC) have got to worry his handlers. 


Jack Kemp. New odds for nomination: 35-1. Last odds: 25-1. 

When this guy comes on the tube, it’s time to reach for the volume control. Has 
there even been a louder candidate? Maybe he’s calling audibles at the line of 
scrimmage. This guy is Dylan’s Mr. Jones: something is happening, but he just don’t 
know what it is (do you, Mr. Kemp?). 

Pat Robertson. New odds for nomination: 400-1. Last odds: 500-1. 

Won the name-dropping award at the DC debate (Lincoln, Churchill), and his 
organization in places like Virginia has rivals drooling. Former governor Meldrim 
Thomson’s endorsement will help in New Hampshire, but he still smiles too much. 
Watch for rivals to begin attacking soon since insiders say he may do better than 
expected in primary states. 

Pete DuPont. New odds for nomination: 400-1. Last odds: 500-1. 

Okay, so he had a good debate performance and has moved into third in New 
Hampshire. He still isn’t going to win. His proposals to tinker with the Social Security 
system are a lot more palatable than people think, though. 

Al Haig. New odds for nomination: 5000-1. Last odds: 5000-1. 

So what if he asked George Bush a tough question? So what if he sat in the cabinet 

room? So did Margaret Heckler, and no one’s suggesting she run. 








Theme of the Week: summit leadership. Summit points up need for dynamic new 
leadership to match that of the Soviets, but the current field — save for Al Gore (the 
world’s oldest 39-year-old) — appears to be on the wrong side of the generational 
equation. Voter disillusionment likely to rise as realization sets in that Gary Hart (sans 
Donna Rice) was precisely the kind of candidate Americans wanted in ‘88. Maybe the 
Kinnock tape was a bigger godsend to the current Democratic field than people 
realize: a dynamic Joe Biden could have blown these guys away. i) 














Take An Apple Home For The Holidays 


And get up to $200 cash back on select 
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Apple add-ons when you purchase a qualifying Apple system by January 2, 1988. 


Apple //c Color System complete with 
four educational software packages to give 
your child a head start at school. Includes: 
*Apple® //c computer, *Color monitor, 
stand. eApple Joystick, *Word Challenge 
vocabulary builder, ¢Fisher-Price Logic 
Levels, *Easy Working Writer, and «Alice in 
wonderland Classic Fan . Regular list $1307.95 


NOW ONLY $999.95 


Apple //GS. The most powerful le // 
ever. With enhanced graphics, he gam 
tional sound. System inchudes:eApple //GS 
computer, mouse, keyboard, extended 
512k RAM, *Apple RGB Color monitor, 
*Apple 3.5" disk drive, *Print Shop GS 
with free graphics library, *Multiscribe GS 
WOrd PrOCeSSOr. Regular im $2210.88 

NOW ONLY $1649.95* 





PmAn-pee) Gg 








* after $50.00 Apple Rebate. You Pay $1699.95 Apple, Macintosh and the Apple Lago are Trademarks of Apple Computer inc. 


Macintosh™ Plus For home, business, or 
college dorm. Save up to $200.00 with Apple 
rebates on selected items. Save $100.00 on the 
Apple ImageWriter, and $50.00 on the Apple 
external disk drive. Or save $100.00 when you 
upgrade to 2.5 megabytes of memory and $50.00 
on the Apple Modem. the choice is yours. Apple 
Plus, Reguiar im ¢2199.00 


NOW ONLY $1649.95 


455 Brookline, Ave. Boston, MA 02215 


* (617) 232-2550 


™ Written quote or current advertisement from AUTHORIZED APPLE DEALER IN MASSACHUSETTS dealer must have all components in stock at time of sale. 
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TUESDAY 
FEBRUARY 2 
TouCHTHE 1:30 PM. 
apeiay” BOSTON GARDEN 


Reserved Seats 15.50 & 17.50 & 


Tickets Availablexat ioe Boston Garden Box Office, 
Out Of Town, Strawberries Reco te, Nu bia i iolian Ss, 
All Ticketron Ou es, Te letron n 1- -800- 382- 8080 


Presented by Cafferty’s Concerts 


awe the Gift of wore for Christmas! 
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Talk Privately 


with the friend YOU choose 








AMONG FRIENDS 
1-550-9000 





Man to Man Group and Private Conversations 
No extra charge for private lines. 
Talk around the clock ... 365 days a year. 





20¢ 1st min., 10¢ each add'l. 
9 mins. only $1.00. 
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E NEW FOR 1988) NEW FOR 1988! NEW FOR 1988! NEW FOR 1988! NEW FOR 1988! 
“atomic. Rossignol. K2_ Dynastar s Nordica Heierling Heierling Nordica 
toe leer ~*~ ean ‘oso (MY ae NM520 ‘L320 Contessa laser NMS30_NL330 Wao 
Best To sragin a 5 $155.00 $145.00 $155.00 $175.00 7 
IEA? 159° $16895 $17895 $18995 $9895 $11895 $11895 $42995 erie 
Values NEW FOR 1988! NEW FOR 1988! NEW FOR 1968) NEW FOR 1988! alue 
NEW FOR 1988! NEW FOR 1988 NEW FOR 1988! NEW FOR 1988! ; Salomon Salomon’ Nordica Lange 988 
On 1988 K2 Rossignol — Rossignol Men's & Women's Men & Women's Men's Men's & Womens 
Skis! Comp RS First Sport Strato SX41/SX41L Seeereil. Pecen y aw stele 
IS: $28500 $27000 $33000 $17000 





We Package Every Ski We Sell! 


$19895 $2199 $24895 $2899° 


$13695 $18795 $18995 822995 


Shop With Confidence 


We Guarantee The Fit Of Every Boot We Sell! 








Goggles Combo 
smith Jr $1295 $995 
smith Sundance PMT $3000 $2495 


smith Monashee PMT $4250 $2995 Summit County 





Ski & Boot |Adventure Travel 
[BY TARGET SPORT TOURS | 





Stowe VT (115-117) $207.95 
Montreal (2/5-2/7) $179.95 
Colorado (3/2-3'6) $499.95 




















Car New England’s 
Racks! “ 
Great Deals On 
Thule 
Bic wow BoaRPs 





Savings for Kids! 


Rossignol — 
First Team | Rear Entry Boots 
Junior Skis $75 00 

















































New Colors” American | New 1988 “Hot” Models 
—— ‘ Vail (3/13-3/20) $790.00 i. = n in Stock Now! $96.00 $495 
tA . 
30 X200V $3500 $18? sais $3495 All regen a 7 Sea sage ay ts 6 Elite 150 $289.00 Ss 95 Now ave 
r4 4 $ Ca Rack , 
086 Junior $1400 ane FREE! ging $69.95 Cruzer 165 $319.00 Soodions 7 
parrera Pioneer $2800 Skiers Neck Wallet Pick Up A Full Color 44 Page 9 |—— 95 fari175 $399. Size 5 
With Purchase Travel Planner At Any Ski Market $ Safa 5 00 GREAT FIRST B 
Junior Pkgs. eat Package Values O Bye quipme 
Atomic K2 . K2 Rossignol Jarvinen 
Beginner/Recreational Pkg. Recreational/Sport Pkg. Pkg. Performance Pkg. Recreation ter 
¢ Atomic ARX Cup HV Skis © K2 Sport RP Skis © K2 Comp RS Skis ¢ Rossignol STS Skis eras 1 Blaze Sarne “9 - 
¢ Marker M23 Bindings @ Marker M23 Bindings v1 fone 470D Bindings © Salomon 647 Bindings 5mm Binding 
© Duralite Sport Poles © Duralite Sport Poles » e Performer Poles © Reflex Performer Poles ° Swix Start Fibergias 
° — we ASTM Release Check a £* ASTM Release Check 4 ® Mounting & ASTM Release Check = * Mounting & ASTM Release Check |. Mount nt 
$455.00 $525.00 $175 Oo 
L ode 
$188958 $219958 S $27995 5 Yee 358959 Yeek | 510 39Sfr 
e . 
Rossignol SA ig ————s K2 hossienae” Rossignol 
Recreational/Sport Pkg. Sport/Performance Pkg. a3 : Performance Pkg. Performance Pkg. SNS Recreational Pkg 
Dynastar Equipe SR Skis e Rossignol Equipe Sport Skis o Dynastar Spectra Skis : @ K2 VRC Comp Skis ® Rossigno! Strato Skis © Fx no! Nord ke 
Sertae Shen Pole © Salomon 347 Bindings ¢ Marker M26 Twin Cam Bindings 4 > ihes bon og Bindings = ¢ om ee Bir —— Panag ~! shh isy 
— rt Pr @ Reflex Performer Poles ex lormer ¢ Reflex Performer Poles * Salomon S ng Binding 
Mpuning CASTIA Retemes Chace | reuters Det Poteins Check oureng & ASTM Release Check * Mounting & ASTM Release Check —» Mounting & ASTM Release Check | * ‘ rt Fit ‘ 
$209.00 ‘ $383.00 a $ -Q95 S $52 950 $ $530.00 95 °M ng. m 
$1 20 950 Ye S259950 WES 368 389 195d 
28" $80.00 $198 A I $184.0 $185.00 + | $4499 - 
Tes, . se 
Accessorize! 


Down Parkas 2:2: vy 
sportstop : 


& Frimas @efs 


eg. $180.00 - $210.00 





Turtlenecks Alien-A 


All Cotton-Huge Color Selection! 


Underwear by Allen-A 

Silk & Wool, Poly/Acrylic, Polypropylene, 
Wool & Polypro & All Silk Jersey 
Gloves by Gordini, Kombi 
& Hotfingers 

Hats by Stowe Woolens, Mews, Conte, 


Meister, Mt. Ladies & Ewe, Marceau, 
Penthouse & Much More! 












Reg siz000 «= SQ 


Corduroy” |-T-B 
Reg. $140.00 $g7* 


Hey sieoco, 1414™ 





Reg, $180.00 


Reg. $150.00 


Gesle Tweet opanen 


Ski Market 


rs] All the basic colors 
| you need to complete 


sate $ALQ95 


Juniors’ Toddlers’ 


Reg. $50.00 Reg. $45.00 


$33” $9Q9°5 





Men’ . 
2 or 3 Color Race Peale $425%;; Ne yi Kombi 


\Gore-Tex® Gloves & Mitts 


5 . ard » 
i Wne-Bodt $404%\ : ré } with Thinsulate/hiloft insulation 


; for maximum warmth 


R 
sao 00442 00 SIIQ95 





Stock Up On 
Skiwear «4 


That's What 


Ski Market / 


has done so that your whole family 
can come in and choose from the ye 
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lawsuit for damages for emo- 
tional distress? The answer is 
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eloquently stated by the dis- 
senters: Political satire and par- 
ody aim to distress. This genre 

_ of commentary depends on dis- 
tortion and discomfiture for its 
effect. The best political humor 
may be in bad taste. The car- 
toonist’s nightmare may be that 
the intended victim of all his 
‘insult and ridicule indeed fail to 
suffer emotional distress but in- 
stead finds the whole thing mere- 
ly funny and calls up the car- 
toonist, not to complain, but to 
ask for the original. 

The dissenters also noted that 
satire is an incredibly important 
form of political debate, “because 
it tears down facades, deflates 
stuffed shirts, and unmasks 
hypocrisy,” and “while Hustler's 
base parody is unworthy of this 
or any tradition, the precedent 
created by the cause of action 
against this defendant may one 
day come to stifle the finer forms 
of this genre.” 

The dissenting judges then go 
on to point out that throughout 
our history vicious political satire 
has been directed against such 
figures as George Washington 
(depicted as a donkey led by his 
aide), Thomas Jefferson (“a 
lecherous beast who waited in his 
shirttails outside his wife's 
bedroom and as the keeper of a 
slave harem’), Grover Cleveland 
(“the father of an illegitimate 
child”), James Garfield (“an un- 
wed mother in a dress”), and 
Ulysses S. Grant (“an incompe- 
tent drunkard”). More recently, 
noted the judges, ‘Gary 
Trudeau’s Doonesbury has 
satirized the sanctuary move- 
ment of the liberation 
theologians and the Rev. Pat 
Robertson's direct line to divine 
inspiration.” 

« -Now this tradition, older than 
the Constitution itself, is threat- 
ened in the most fundamental 
fashion. Never before in our 
history has it occurred to anyone, 
much less a public figure, that he 
or she could bankrupt a journal- 


distress was inflicted by a parody 
or other such criticism, even 
where the criticism did not con- 
stitute libel or slander. 

And, of course, if a verdict 


emotional distress caused. by a 
parody so outrageously false (and 
so labeled) that it could not pass 
for the truth in any reader’s mind, 
it may be only a short step before 
causes of action for emotional 
distress are allowed where a 
criticism is absolutely true but is 
found by a jury to have been 
published with the intent to 


subject. Mark my words, this is 
the next step. 

You, Spurious, are right on the 
front line here. If Falwell wins in 
the Supreme Court, you're done, 
finished, kaput. Your only prayer 
would be that, despite a ruling by 
the United States Supreme Court 
that the free-speech clause of the 
federal Constitution does not 
really protect your free-speech 
rights, the Massachusetts 
Supreme Judicial Court might 
rule that our state Constitution, 
which has its own free-speech 
provision — which antedates the 
First Amendment — provides the 
needed protection. It is quite 
likely that ourSJC would so rule, 
since it has been in the forefront 
of the gradually escalating move- 
ment among the highest courts of 
a number of states to use state 
constitutional provisions to 
provide vital freedoms and 
protections that the United States 
Supreme Court in recent years 
has ruled are not really provided 
by the federal Constitution. 

However,.even if the Massa- 
chusetts SJC were to rule in your 





istic tormenter because emotional. 


against a writer can be upheld for. 


cause emotional distress in the. 


even a single copy. (My advice, 
then, is to convince your pub- 
lisher not to be so quick to start a 
Rhode Island edition of the 
Phoenix. When you leave Massa- 
chusetts these days, it’s like going 
to a foreign country — sort of like 
a scene out of that Orson Welles 
classic A Touch of Evil. The 
federal courts no longer protect 
citizens’ rights from sea to shin- 
ing sea. You have to choose your 
state carefully. 

Good luck, fella. And, oh yes, 
please remember two things. The 
next time you hear of one of these 
outrageous lawsuits against a 
minority church, don’t jump on 
the bandwagon of those scream- 
ing for the church to be 
bankrupted by the poor “victim” 
of such spiritual abuse. And, 
please, try to remember to renew 
your membership in the 
American Civil Liberties Union, 
which, I note, lapsed after our 
decision to get involved in the 
defense of the Nazis in Skokie. 


O 
Exile 
Continued from page 7 
mind losing, however, and, in 
the transition he made while at 
the Kennedy School from idealist 
to pragmatic reformer, Dukakis 
came to understand the im- 
portance of paid media. At the 
start of 1981, though, he still had 
no idea how he was going to 
raise the more than $1 million he 
figured he’d need to beat Ed 
King. 

The answer, in two words, was 
Bob Farmer. Farmer, like 
Dukakis, lived in Brookline, 
though they had never met. A 
tall, jovial man, Farmer. was a 
hard-driving businessman’ who 
had made a small fcrtune as a 
publisher. His entr ,«eneurial 
success began when, on leave 
from Harvard Law School in the 
early ‘60s, he got a job in the 
international tax-law department 
of a New York accounting firm. 
Along with doing some volunteer 
work for Richard Nixon — the 
former vice-president was living 
in New York at the time and 
practicing law in an office near 
Farmer’s — Farmer began pub- 
lishing analyses of the tax laws of 
foreign nations. These were quite 
popular with firms involved in 
international-business dealings, 
and Farmer's own business 
began to prosper. 

In 1980 he was attracted to the 
Republican presidential cam- 
paign of Illinois Congressman 
John B. Anderson. Farmer began 
raising money from his wealthy 
friends for Anderson and joined 
the candidate’s national finance 
committee. When Anderson 
bolted the Republican Party to 
run at the head of the “Anderson 
Coalition,” Farmer went with 
him — along with the 382,539 
Massachusetts residents who 
voted for Anderson. With his 
strength concentrated in pockets 
of upper-middle-class, reform- 
oriented, suburban voters, 
Anderson had his best showing 
in Massachusetts. 

It was not much of a shift from 
Anderson's dry Midwestern re- 
form appeal to Dukakis’s 
technocratic integrity. Farmer, 
who was seriously, infected by 
the political bug by the end of 
1980, was prepared to set his 
business .aside and immerse 
himself in campaign fundraising. 
To this end, he approached a 
friend from his Harvard days, 
Richard Zeckhauser, a political 
economist on the faculty of 
Harvard’s Kennedy School of 
Government; Zeckhauser in- 
troduced Farmer_to. Dukakis. The 
three went for lunch late} in 
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The Literary Guide 
to The Bible 


kdited by Robert Alter and Frank Kermode 
This guide. this new 
work of literary criti- 
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BIBLE wav readers view the American Yiddish Poetry 
Bible. Augmenting \ Bilingual Anthology 


tdited by Benjamin and Barbara Harsbar 
In this volume. the editors present several 
major Yiddish poets who use a wide range 
of poetic forms and subjects. With master- 
ful translations. presented in a bilingual 
facing- page format. this anthology offers 
what is probably the most coherent collec: 
tion of twentieth-century American litera 
ture wot written in English. The poems are 
illustrated by artists of the same generation 
and background as the writers: the svathe- 
sis of image and language becomes truly 
universal. Included are notes and biogra- 


historical. religious 
and ethical interpreta- 
tions, the guide's re- 
nowned biblical and 
literary scholars focus on literary struc- 
tures. narrative techniques. and the Bible's 
poetic forms. Readers gain an understand- 
ing and appreciation of the Bible as an an- 
cient work of power and authority—and 
incomparable literature 

$29. 95/704 pages/ilustrated: The Belknap 
Press of Harvard University Press 
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For the first time ever, all known maps and 
landscape drawings created by Shaker artists 
of the nineteenth century are presented in 
one volume. Ranging from simple sketches 
to elaborate designs. these visual docu- 
ments— 41 village views created by 12 
Shaker artists —are brought into historical 
and artistic content by an engaging narra 
tive. The reader hegins to understand the 
Shaker ethos gad sensibility as the author 
reveals the Girger significance of each 
drawing 

829.95 until 1/1/88: S35 thereafler/ 

208 priges/120 illustrations/16 color plates 
(28 illustrations), University Press of New 
England 


Retold by Eten Douglas 

With the illustrations of Walter Anderson 
Two remarkable artists are united in this 
unique and beautiful book. Ellen Douglas 
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sights. the fairy tales. myths, and stories 
that had previoush inspired Walter Anderson 
to create his spectacular images. 2-4 pic- 
tures are reproduced in full color. adapted 
from his giant linoleum block prints. For 
all who are fascinated by words and pic 
tures. this book will be treasured as an in- 
triguing interplay of artistic imaginations 
535/186 pages/24 full-color illustrations: 

( niversity Press of Mississippi 
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Continued from page 18 
November, and Dukakis and 
Farmer hit it off immediately. 
Dukakis agreed to let Farmer host 
and organize a series of fund- 
raisers. “I met the craziest guy 
today,” Michael Dukakis told his 
wife that evening. “He raises 
money and he loves it.” For a guy 
who had nickel-and-dimed his 
way to the governor's office 
seven years earlier, the prospect 
of raising at least $1 million now 
seemed plausible with Farmer at 
the helm of his fundraising 
operation. 

Dukakis announced his can- 
didacy at the end of 1980. In a 
Christmas-season newsletter — 
coupled with a request for con- 
tributions — mailed to his sup- 
porters, Dukakis told loyalists 
what they wanted to hear. “We 
worked hard to bring integrity 
and competence to state govern- 
ment,” the former governor 
wrote. “But during the past two 
years, you and I have seen that 
progress slowed, stymied and 
reversed by the present state 
administration. It is essential that 
confidence in ‘government be 
restored. It is essential that this 
state have competent and effec- 
tive leadership. It is essential that 
there be a new direction in 1982. 
For all these reasons, and with 
your continued support and en- 
couragement, I intend to be a 
candidate for Governor in 1982.” 

Both Dukakis and Sasso, now 
firmly in.charge, stepped up the 
effort to court Phil Johnston, the 
person who could best put a 
compassionate — and penitent — 
face on the campaign. Dukakis 
invited Johnston to tour the 
Lowell job-training site about 
which they had spoken on the 
train ride to New York. They met 
with welfare recipients, welfare- 
department social workers, and 
business leaders. Dukakis asked 
what had worked and what had 
not, and what his and King’s 
policies had meant to them. 
Johnston was impressed. This 
was not the Michael Dukakis he 
had known from 1975 to 1978. 

When Johnston received the 
commitments he had been seek- 
ing — including an absolute 
guarantee that Dukakis would 
not reintroduce a punitive work- 
fare program and that Dukakis 
would provide adequate stg 
for Aid to Families with 
dent Children (AFDC) recipients 
— and when Dukakis offered 
him the position of campaign 
human-services policy adviser, 
Johnston signed on, in April 1981. 

“Phil was a perfect symbol of 
the difference between ‘78 and 
‘82,” said Tom Glynn, a key 
issues and communications ad- 
viser to Dukakis during the re- 
match campaign. The recruit- 
ment of Johnston “said that there 
were going to be changes.” New 
blood was coming into the cam- 
paign — most notably Sasso and 
Farmer — and many old hands 
from earlier campaigns were 
again signing on, but nobody 
came in from as far out in the cold 
to as close to the campaign brain 
trust as Johnston. 

Once committed, Johnston set 
up scores of meetings with 
Dukakis and local human- 
services activists. “It was brutal,” 
said Johnston. “Like me, people 
had to get their anger off their 
chests.” At one such meeting, in 
the Jamaica Plain section of 
Boston, a hotbed of political 
sophistication and organization, 
the initial response of those 
meeting the former governor for 
the first time was antagonistic. “It 
was awful,” recalled Johnston. 
“Somebody called him a liar, and 
there were a lot of raised voices.” 
When they left the encounter 
session, Johnston told Dukakis 
that he did not have to take that 
kind of abuse. “Oh, yes I do,” 
Dukakis responded. 

But, like the other meetings, 

Continued on page 28 
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Classic horseman’ duster protects you, your 
— your saddle and your legs down to the 
ankles. 

_ Because it’s cut very long to do the job, its 
7 ogy aa very flattering. With or without a 
orse. F 

High-count natural cotton canvas. Washable. 
Natural color. Light weight waterproof lining. 
Nine pockets. Corduroy collar. Heavy duty zippers. 
Metal snaps permit adjustment of length. 

Men’ and women’ sizes: XXS, XS, S, M, L. XL, 
XXL. Include height and weight when you order. 
I'll advise best size. 

Price: $174, including shipping. 

Although | live in horse country, | wear this 
coat for other reasons. Because they don't make 
Duesenbergs anymore. 

J. Peterman 


Call (606) 231-7064 (from Kentucky) 
(800) 231-7341 (outside Kentucky) 
Visa and MasterCard accepted. 
Absolute satisfaction. 

or your money back. 


The J. Peterman Company 
257 Midland Avenue, Lexington. Kentucky 40507 





The J. Peterman shirt. 
(99% Thos. Jefferson, 1% Peterman.) 
Jefferson disliked stully people, stu’ 
houses, stuffy societies. So he changed = 
~ sg Gardening. Government. 
BA eet re oe 
a C 3 
Monticello. o Jeffersons own mansion 


— so comfortable you want to 
in it. 
I think you will feel the same about his 


18th-century shirt. Classic. Simple. Livable. 

Unbleached handwoven muslin, blue or 
natural. Wooden buttons. Sizes XS, S, M. L, XL. 
Price: $33, including shipping. 





Official Firemen's Coat. 


Stop thinking fires. Think white-water 
boating, going-to auctions, looking at real 
estate, driving vintage race cars, driving deals. 

Unlike coats designed by wimpy fash 
designers, this coat is made to protect actual 
firemen from life-threatening heat. cold. 
torrential water. : 

But like so many well-made tools, it is 
not merely pur land handsome, but 
extremely so. 

Choose black or yellow outer shell, with 
brown corduroy collar, enpeina ety 
Stripes, forged aluminum quick-release 

closures, heavy leather reinforce- 
ments, removable thermal liner. 
Sizes: S, M. L, XL. Price: $362, 
including shipping. 
(Our insurance people 
insist we point out, unless 
ou are a trained 
reman, don't use this 
coat to fight fires.) 
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All instructors are internationally certified. 
Open 7 days a week. 
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If you are considering the purchase or lease of a Celluar Telephone, consider ALL the facts before you buy. 
| Don’t be deceived by misleading ‘‘Low-Ball”’ prices. The fact is, no company can remain in business very long by 
| selling products at cost! Naturally as a consumer you want to get the most value for your money. However, if the 
| company offering ‘‘cheap” prices can’t give you quality products or services AFTER the sale ... who wins? 
° 

Northeast Security & Stereo has established and maintained an impeccable reputation for quality products, 


superior ‘factory authorized’ service and expert installations. As one of the largest and strongest cellular 
companies in New England, every Northeast employee is commited to serving you ... the customer. | 
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service 














EXPIRES 12-31-87 
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“WERE BACK”? 


(under new ownership) 








in ‘‘TAX FREE’’ Nashua, NH 
(across from the Pheasant Lane Mall) 


FEATURING 


ONKYO 
NIKKO 

DBX 
MAGNAT 
B&W 
SOUND 
CRAFTSMAN 
TEAC 


SONY 
PANASONIC 
JVC 

AKG 
PICKERING 
PHOENIX GOLD 
MAXELL 
CANON 


LAMPLIGHTER SQUARE 


295 Daniel Webster Highway 
Nashua, NH 


(take Rt. 3 North to exit 36 and go left off ramp) 


603-888-9411 


BEDE Re aaan Wade S oe obra 












COPY CENTER 








Mention this ad 
for 15% discount 





Boston’s Resume 
Specialists 
325 Hunti Avenue 
Boston, MA 02115 


(617) 247-8804 
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URETHANE 
FOAM 


Wholesale-Retail 
mattresses for bunks, 
benches, vans, sofas, 
seats, station wagons, 
boats, campers. Any shape 
or size cut while you wait. 


NO CHARGE 
Stitching service available. 
‘2 4” 6” 





| Bench 24x75 12.67 22.80 34.20 
ot 30x75 15.83 28.50 42.75 





- Twin 39x75 20.58 37.05 55.57 








%__48x75 


25.33 45.60 68.40 | 
Full 54x75 28.50 51.30 76.95 | 





“Queen 61x81 34.31 61.76 9265 








Any thickness available 


NATIONAL 
FOAM & 
RUBBER 


49 Melcher Street 
Boston, Mass. 02210 
542-7982 

















255 Elm Street 


Somerville 
Phone 


DAVIS SQ. 
628-3330 


For women whose 


true colors are soft, 


warm and relaxed. 





Northern Fleece Coordinated Sweats x: 


If you've been searching for clothes with 
comfort and style, now you can relax. 
These cuddly, warm coordinates, soft out- 
side and inside, are so fashionable they’l| 
take you anywhere. Mix or match 10 colors 








Sale price 


$15.99 


22.99-$25.99 


in 3 tops and a versatile pant. Color your 
world with wonderful sweats that look as 
good as they feel. Visit us soon and let 
our friendly staff help you bring out your 
true colors. 


Mon., Tues., Wed., Sat. 
9:30 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Thurs. & Fri. 
9:30-8:00 


| AIDS 





CONFIDENTIAL 
TESTING 


Act now. 
Appointments 
within 24 hours. 
Results within 

5 - 7 days. 
Reasonable fee. 
A program of 
lifetime services. 
Call Margaret or 
Amy for an 
appointment. 


742-6570 
























THE HAT THAT 
WON THE WEST 





The Largest Selection 
in New England 


iNalkens 


RIDING APPAREL 














122 Boylston St., Boston 
423-9050 
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Continued from page 28 

and the energy to crisscross the 
state, meeting delegates and win- 
ning them over one by one; and 
he had a_ near-photographic 
memory that allowed him to turn 
each delegate into an acquaint- 
ance instead of just a name. 

Ed King’s strategy in this phase 
of the race was, of necessity, 
heavily media-oriented. Never 
much of an organizational man, 
King prepared for the February 
caucuses by summoning his allies 
to what turned out to be an 
unfocused meeting at his favorite 
eatery, Anthony’s Pier 4 res- 
taurant, across the Harbor and in 
sight of the airport that had been 
the anchor of the Massachusetts 
Port Authority he had once con- 
trolled. His only hope for a 
respectable showing at the 
caucuses was a $350,000 TV ad 
campaign that began airing in 
January of 1982. The ads were 
intended to shift the focus of the 
campaign from the issue of 
character, Dukakis’s strong suit, 
to the issue of issues, the source 
of King’s strength. With O’Neill 
and King both on television by 
February, the costliest race in 
Massachusetts history was begin- 
ning to take shape. 

Motivated by the desire, 
bordering on obsession, to even 
the score with King, Dukakis 
rolled to victory in the caucuses. 
O’Neill was the choice of no 
more than eight percent of the 
delegates; King of no more than 
30 percent. The rest favored 
Dukakis. Months before the state 
primary, it was obvious that Mike 
Dukakis had already won back 
control of the party. With the 
caucus results in, O'Neill closed 
down his campaign office and 
laid off his paid staff. He was a 
candidate in name only. 

At this point, John Sasso came 
under pressure to start spending 
some of the bounty Farmer was 
amassing. Michael Dukakis had 
always used his political opera- 
tion to raise money — in part as a 
test of its organizational skills, in 
part because he did not have 
many big donors to call upon — 
but for the rematch, the 
technique was elevated to a 
degree of artfulness that lent 
character to the 1982 election. 
While Dukakis was building his 
computerized base of low-dollar 
enlistees, Farmer was pulling in 
the big donors never before 
partial to Dukakis. Early in 1981 
Boston-based political consultant 
John Marttila, who had come to 
prominence in Father Drinan’s 
1970 antiwar campaign, had 
proposed that the Dukakis cam- 
paign adopt a low-dollar fun- 
draising model. It was Marttila’s 
contention that the typical small 
contributor would be willing to 
do more than merely write a 
check to help Dukakis take the 
state back from: archvillain Ed 
King. 

Marttila called his model con- 
tributor-worker the “donor ac- 
tivist,”” someone who would con- 
tribute $25 to $50 and who could 
then be called upon to staff a 
telephone for a night of in-house 
polling or to hold a placard at.a 
busy intersection. Al] the organiz- 
ing, beginning at midyear 1981, 
was focused on fundraising. 
Throughout the summer, 
Michael Dukakis attended two or 
three fundraisers each night, and 
as many as four on Saturdays. By 
the end of the year Dukakis had 
added 10,000 small donors, who 
together contributed $525,000; all 
their names and addresses and 


phone numbers went into 
Dukakis’s computerized 
database. 


Sasso, meanwhile, resisted the 
temptation to respond in kind to 
King’s media attacks. He anti- 
cipated that Ed King would 
launch a massive paid media 
campaign beginning three weeks 
before the primary election. The 

~~ — Continued-on page 40 
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THE CH 
CAT SHOW 


BOSTON TEACHERS UNION/ 
BAYSIDE EXPO CENTER 


EXIT 15 OFF SO. EAST X-WAY, JFK/UMASS T STOP” 


SAT., DEC. 12 11 A.M. - 8 P.M. 
SUN., DEC. 13 9 A.M. - 6 P.M. 


ey $4.00, CHILDREN $3.00 /> 0 
S VENDORS ZS O 


O50 SEE OG REE SS ET 0 ;) 











Bah Humbug! 
It’s Christmas 
and I hate 
shopping malls. 


Robert W. Skinner Inc. 
offers a pleasant gift 
alternative to maul 
madness by os 
an auction of Fine 
American and European 
prints on Saturday, December 19, 1987 at 

10:30 a.m. in Bolton, Mass. Spanning 
approximately four hundred years of 
printmaking from the 16th to the 20th century, 
the sale reflects a variety of artistic themes and 
media. For further information, contact the Fine 
Arts Department at (617) 779-5528. 


Preview: December 18, 2-8 p.m. 
December 19, 8-10 a.m. 


Illustrated catalogue #1187 available for $10.00, 
$12.00 by mail, price list included. 
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Kaethe Kollwitz, self portrait, etching, 1910 
(Lot 201) 


an 


marantZ. 2-Speed Cassette 


fom Workshop Records 


Figure out BX 
hot licks! 















Slow ‘em down 
to half speed! 


This is THE tape recorder for learning music. 
It's the only recorder on the market with this 


unique combination of features. 
OUR PRICE — $239.95* 


“Lets you fine-tune the speed of 
SRR R ae Ty 


CUE & REVIEW 


BUILTAN MICROPHONE AND SPEAKER 
DIRECT CONNECTION TO STEREO OR P.A. 


LIST-$279.95 e 






































GIVE US A CALLTODAY e DEALER INQUIRIES WELCOME Ppius$3.00 shipping. | 
TX residents add 
NAME $12.60 sales tax. 
ADDRESS Ocheck 
rie “- STATE ZIP OMoney Order 
CARD # EXP. DATE ere; ml SS) 

















_ Workshop Records * P.O. Box 49507 « Austin, TX + 78765 » (512) 452-8348 

















ROBERT W. SKINNER INC, Rete 227 2N Street 
ee Beton Man 01740 Boson Mane 26 





TH Castle 1 
$e 





ius 





HAMMOND CASTLE 
UN || MUSEUM 


|| presents 
Gloucester, Mass. 


01930 MEDIEVAL 
617-203-2080<=4) CHRISTMAS MAGIC 
Rejoice with the music of Christmas 























DECEMBER 13, SUNDAY, 5:30 P.M. — 

German Christmas music on period instruments. $7.00 

DECEMBER 18, FRIDAY, 7:30 P.M. — 

Hear traditional carols and sing along with the Treble 

Chorus of N.E. $7.00 

DECEMBER 19, SATURDAY 10:00 A.M.-11:30 A.M. 

Children’s Christmas concert in song and story followed 

by - from Father Christmas Adults $4.00, Children (6-12) 
2. 

DECEMBER 19, SATURDAY, 8:00 P.M. 

Annual Christmas organ recital featuring Douglas Rafter 

$10.00, members $8.00 

DECEMBER 20, SUNDAY, 5:30 P.M. Douglas Rafter, 

organist. Repeat of Saturday concert. 

















MASS COMPUTER 


hing hone Hund) 










| learned to use it in only 23 minutes, a 
without an instruction book! 





A 
ANNOUNCING THE FIRST FULLY JIEADSTART vec: 
® 
IBM° COMPATIBLE COMPUTER 
¢ Ready to plug in and use immediately. 
THAT WILL BRING OUT THE ¢ Exclusive HEADSTART™ environment makes both 
GENIUS IN YOU! novice and experienced user far more productive. 
— ¢ Guaranteed IBM®-XT compatible. 
¢ Ultra fast 8 MHz intel 8088-2 Processor. 
¢ 512K RAM memory expandable to 768K. 
¢ 2-360K disk drives standard. 
¢ The first truly complete system with a clock calendar 
and built-in ports for printer, RS232, 2-joysticks, 
mouse and light pen. 
¢ 7 expansion IBM® siots and a hefty 135 watt power 
supply for future expandibility. 
¢ Free 1 year limited warranty with optional low cost 
extended coverage. 

INCLUDES FREE SOFTWARE PROGRAMS: 
ATI™ Skill Builder +» Executive Writer™ « M, CALC™ 
* Executive Filer™ * Hot Pop-Up™ Services 
PLUS OVER $1000 IN BONUSES AND DISCOUNTS 

FOR ACCESSORIES AND SOFTWARE 













AN ae me . 






































‘S 
Rebate 
Final 
$11.00 Cost 


$1.50 














Give the gift of a Parker Classic pen, pencil 
or set this Christmas and Parker will send 
you up to a $3.99 refund by mail. 

The gift guaranteed to last a lifetime plus 
money back. That’s quite a bonus for you! 
Stop at the Parker Christmas Bonus display 
at our store for complete details. 


MASS COMPUTER 


308 Watertown St. (Rte. 16) 
Newton, MA 
244-5790 


mas '0Gt Pammee 
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It was the greatest challenge of its time ... “Go West, Young Man.” 


Only the courageous and brave answered the call. 


And they discovered the bravest of men were already there. 


The ones legends were made of, THE MOUNTAIN MEN. 


The first 
print in a 
series of 10. 


22" x 14" 


$ 75.00 
(Matted) 


'The 
Vision 
West 


First 
Trip 
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Contact: 


The MOUNTAIN MAN Series 
; RE MOUNTAIN MAN ASSOCIATES 
A series of 10 prints in a limited edition of 500 each. Created 229 - 7th Street West 


by Montana artist, Rocky Hoerner, each print is signed and numbered. Kalispell, Montana 59901 





A brochure with information and prices on the Mountain Man (406) 752-9670 
Series is available. Dealers inquiries are welcomed. Attention: Mrs. Khor 








MCA R=CORDS 


& Nightstage welcome 























Join Steve Earle this holiday season for a very special concert to 
benefit the homeless children of Cambridge, Thursday, December 
17th at Nightstage. All proceeds from this evening’s performance 
will be donated to supplement the Cambridge/Sommerville Child 

Care Program for the homeless children of Cambridge. 











Many thanks to Steve Earle, MCA Records, Nightstage, University 
Bank & Trust, The reget Dept. of Human Services, 
Charles Hotel & Typotech. 


AVAILABLE AT ALL FINE RECORD STORES 
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BONG) | LONGJOHN SHIRTS 
7 3580 Willow Lane 
aK YH N Thousand Oaks 
j California 91361 


(805) 496-0380 


Fabric: Poly/Cotton Blend. Long Sleeve 15.95 


Colors: Red, Black, Fuchsia, Royal, Short Sleeve 14.95 


Sea Breeze, Pink, Salmon, Sleeveless 11.95 
Yellow, Lavender, Natural, Two-Button Tank 10.95 


White, and Teal 


Size: X-Small thru X-Large 
(cut to fit men and women). 

















Please add 2.00 for shipping and 
handling. Specify color, size and quantity. 
Allow four weeks delivery. State second 
choice on color. Send 1.00 for catalog. 
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ORUDER POLL ERE! 


} 


@lthaaier \athliforntia 


Inside Calitornia (80 


Payment: Check (1) Mastercard CF) Visa 0) 
California residents please add 6% sales tax. 


























Name 

Address 

City State —.... Zip 

Card # Exp. Date 

Signature - 
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Z 8 Robert Baart 
- Recent Work 
Z| ‘ January 12-31 
: i 
E 
Gretchen Ewert 3 
Ceramic Sculpture > 
December 8-31 ; 
Maryjean Viano Crowe 
Daughters of Mystery Series 
December 6-31 


THE HOYLE GALLERY 


553 Columbus Avenue Boston, MA 02118 617/267-7501 
Exhibition Hours: T-F 11-7. Sa, Su 12-5 
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nts the 18th Annual Production of Langston Hughes' 


a gospel song-play with 
"Black Persuasion" and "Children of Black Persuasion" 


tradition for people everywhere. 








ee 


Service of Lessons 








Langston Hughes' gospel song-play, Black Natwity will be presented for the 18th and Carols 
consecutive year by the National Center of Afro-American Artists. Bringing together 
elements of spok try, dance and gospe aol 77 ee : Cathedral Festival Choir 
of spoken poetry, dance anc gospel music in a magnificent, moving and joyous Sunday, December 13 
celebration of the central event of Christmas, Black Nativity has become a beloved %.00 p.m ; 
eee Lee Abbot, Music Director 
Join in the celebration! Come see The Black Nativity, playing at Northeastem University’s Cathedral 
Carl S. Ell Alumni Auditorium at 360 Huntington Avenue, Boston. The shows start at 8:00 of the Holy Cross 
pm December 10th through the 13th and December 17th through the 20th . There are also 1400 Washin Street 
two Sunday matinees at 3:00 pm on December 13th and 20th. For tickets, call any 542-5682 
Admission Free 


Ticketron outlet, NU/Arts at Northeastern University (437-2247), the National Center of 
Afro-American Artists(442-8014), or YL Associates at 445-5499. 











; 
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Merry Christmas and a 
rosperous New Year to 
(ima Lewis and John Ross 
for their heartfelt and 
joyous present of this 
beloved New England 
tradition 
Your Friends 
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90 Warren St. 


Boston, MA 427-2222 


WHAT A MORNING! 


The Christmas Story in 


Black Spirituals 
Selected and edited by 
John Langstaff 
Arrangements by 


John Andrew Ross 





Black spirituals have a particularly powerful impact through their 
splendid melodies, free rhythmic flow and texts of poetic imagery. 
Together, these elements create a strikingly beautiful art form, not 
only a great expression of African-American heritage, but an eloquent 
expression for ali people today. 

Five spirituals have been chosen to illumine the Christmas story, in 
chronological order, with the rich diversity of this music. A mother’s 
simple lullaby and an angel’s clarion declaration are included. Other 

of the spirituals narrate the stories of the shepherds, the kings, the 
family and “‘the star” that lit the manger at midnight and guided 
shepherds and Wise Men to the stable. 


$12.95 


Available at bookstores near you 
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COChore 


NEW YEAR'S EVE PARTY AT 
FANEUIL HALL 


Starring 


THE FABULOUS JIM PLUNKETT 


with i ae Dj Bill Hoffman 


Sponsored by Learning Adventure 
Thursday, December 31, 1987 


Party includes: 


¢ Dinner Buffet at 10:00 p.m. 
¢ Goofy party favors ¢ Over 700 partygoers 
¢ Coat check, tax and gratuity * Best location in Boston 


Tickets $37 pp or $70 per couple 


262-6909 sicicts and int 























° Coffee and Dessert 


Visa/MC/Amex 



















May the old 
spirit be with you 
this holiday. 


Carved ancestral spirit figures of 
New Guinea and New Zealand — 
an Exhibit of Holiday Spirits. 


(November 18-January 18). 


Decorative Arts and Artifacts 
of New Guinea and The South 
Pacific. 


THE NICHOLS GALLERY 

at Primitive Influences Ltd. 

39 Newbury Street, 2nd Floor 
Boston, MA 02116. (617) 536-0936 
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Exile 


Continued from page 34 

idea was to match King dollar for 

dollar in the climactic final days 

of the September primary cam- 
aign. 

On April 20, 1982, Dukakis and 
King squared off in a televised 
debate, the first meeting between 
the rivals since the lone debate of 
the 1978 campaign, when 
Dukakis’s shaken reaction to a 
wisecrack from TV news reporter 
Tony Pepper during the micro- 
phone check had left him unset- 
tled throughout the entire eve- 


ning. As had been the case four 
years. before, --when.-Barbara 
Ackermann represented the lib- 
eral position to the left of 
Dukakis, this was a three-way 
affair, with Tom O'Neill, still 
technically in the race, taking the 
most liberal position. . 
Dukakis had two goals that 
night. He wanted to attract sup- 
porters of the doomed O’Neill 
candidacy. And he wanted to 
rattle King during the sound 
check prior to going on the air. 
Each candidate was asked to 
speak into his microphone. “Tes- 
ting, one, two, three,” said 
O'Neill. King’s words were not 
audible. When it was Dukakis’s 
turn, he spat into the mike, 


“Under Ed King, violent crime 
has ~ increased 30 t in 
Massachusetts.” The attack, dis- 
cussed by Dukakis with his aides 
prior to the debate, withered 
King. Nixon-like, he began to 
sweat and squirm even before the 


' first question was directed to him. 


The debate proceeded, with 
candidates allowed to question 
one another in turn. At one point, 
Dukakis asked O'Neill, “Tom, 
whose lieutenant governor 
would you rather be remembered 
as being? His or mine?” 

Toward the end of the debate, 
Dukakis lit into King: “Your 
secretary of Transportation, Barry 
Locke, was convicted and jailed 
for stealing public funds. Your 


commissioner of Insurance was a 
front man for the industry and 
had to resign after one week. 
Three other officials in your 
administration were forced to 
resign because they lied or were 
unfit for public office. The Ward 
Commission documented that 
corruption is costing each tax- 
payer in Massachusetts $3000 per 
capita that goes directly into the 
pocket of corrupt public officials 
and never gets spent on public 
services. That adds up to $6 
billion. And you say that ‘Tax- 
achusetts’ is dead. With your 
record of bad judgment and bad 
appointments, what can you say 
to us tonight to convince us 
you've changed, and that we can 


expect anythin 
next four years? 

As “Do you still beat your 
wife?” questions go, it was per- 
fect. King lost his composure 
completely for a moment. His 
eyes seemed to glaze over as he 
responded, “I would urge every- 
one listening to disregard your 
totally absurd, without foun- 
dation, statements.” 

Dukakis was merciless in his 
destruction of Ed King. The 
automaton had metamorphosed 
into an emotional human being. 
All the frustrations from 1978, the 
anger of his years in exile, his © 
disdain for his rival, his passion- 
ate desire to reimpose his reform 

Continued on page 44 
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Specializing in Handcrafted Alpaca 
Wools and Furs 





Sweaters @ Ponchos @ Scarves 
Hats @ Gloves @ Slippers e Pottery 
Dolis @ Rugs @ Tapestries e Gourds 





JUST ARRIVED 
. lan Handknit fashi 
and unique cotton sweaters 





The Garage 
36 JFK St. 
354-7793 


$10 off any sweater 
Good thru 12/24/87 | 



































If you want to transform the 





















Put your car 
in sixth gear. 


If you don’t do business 
with Northeast, you will 
probably pay too much! 




















e Custom Installation 
Available 


e Lifetime Installation 
Warranty | 


Our regular prices are lower than most 
of our competitor’s “sale prices” 


STOP BY AND COMPARE! 











interior of your car into a 
cathedral of sound, only one 
system will do—a six-channel, 
six-speaker performance pack- 
age from a/dis/, the first of its 
kind ever offered. Powered by 
a@PH15 Power Plate System, 
this system virtually removes 
background noise, replacing it 
instead with music of astonish- 
ing range and depth. N 
wonder the PH15 received an 
Autosound Grand Prix Award 
- before it was even on the mar- 
ket. If you're in the market for 
extraordinary automotive 
sound, point your car in our 


aldis/ 


th. No 


the Alpine 7283. 


from our shelves. 


REMOVABLE. 
REMARKABLE. 


~ 





Far removed from other removable radio/cassette decks, 
you've never heard anything as crisp, clean, or clear as 


The clarity comes from features like an 18- pin 
connector, so rugged you can remove and replace the 
player 25,000 times (thousands more than you'll probably 
ever need). And the T-I0 II™ Tuner, which uses five 


W//APRE 


i 











advancements fo eliminate noise 


separate technological 

and distortion. Plus the SCC ™ head with a response 

beyond that of most home tape decks. 
If you're after remarkable sound, 

you'll find it inthis Alpine Removable. 

Available now for immediate removal 


OF THE 


























Godfried’s Plaza aS 7 Fo=wae eC 810 Providence Highway 
182 Broadway, Rte. 1 Rte. 1 
Saugus, MA 01906 TER, Norwood, MA 02062 
(617) 233-7020/233-1975 1 4) 225 (617) 769-7660 
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Enjoy 
Great 
Chinese 
Food? 














Discover 








AKU AKU BOSTON 
©) f= alate M-yele) a} 


109 Brookline Ave. 
Ample free parking In the rear. 








You are invited to visit our Cambridge location 
ee at 149 Alewife Brook Parkway 








497 





“Atso enjoy our Worcester restaurant 


| Luncheon Served ay be Ample Free Parking 
"4 featuring our two new lounges The Beachcomber and Tulips 


11 E. Central St. 
Centrum Exit 16 off 290 
792-1124 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT 
YOU 4 





NE VBIOININE- Wekcls13 
CRYSTAL LIGHT 
CHAMPION TEACHES 
1 24218)=)O1cw WENO) Ae) = 
~ MOVEMENT’'S NEW 
YORK STUDIO 


JOY OF MOVEMENT offers the best value in town for fitness and dance enthusiasts. 


Over 100 classes per week free to members with many of Boston's finest teachers. 4 
Choose from aerobics, stretch & strengthen, low impact aerobics, jazz, ballet & more. 

Workout in our fully equipped weight training room with nautilus, lifecycles & 

freeweights. 


BOSTON/Kenmore Sq. 266-6026 WATERTOWN/Watertown Sq. 926-2700 
} m. Ave. 23 Main St. 8 DANCE CENTERS 
CAMBRIDGE /Central Sq. 492-4680 NEWTON/WELLESLEY 237-6465 ae - (ea. 
536 Mass. Ave. 34 Washington St. See ae 
(across from Grossman's at Raquet Club) . = we ei 
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To You? BARBARA to the AIDS virus 
Pt MRL FLOCCO - Canna 
as shaving or and + Modest Cost 
enpecialy hweseng or will only Organ recital of music for the * Appointments available in days 
make — worse. A a advent season + Counseling 
be happy to discuss troublesome hair rage “om eines bl a Appointments and information 
growth on other parts of the body. My ype Pen 1-800-225. 
business is people to look and Students & elders $2.00 “Fri, 9:60 am, to 5:00 p.m. 
feel better, at an affordable cost. Sunday, Dec. 13 . 
PAULA A. DOHERTY 4:00 p.m. eed Reve Feophice Revice 
261 B West Newton St., Toston . Swedenborg Chapel 
247-4888 Corner of Quincy & Kirkland, Cambridge This ad courtesy of a supporter. 
(directly behind the Colonnade) Ses nae ver 




















comfy 


w 
Wool blends 
100% cottons 


Discover the biggest selection of quality sweaters 
and-sweatwear fashions under one roof. At the 

best everyday low prices around. When you want 

comfortable and stylish clothes to match your 





| 255 Elm Street 
DAVIS SQ. 


on the Red Line, 
' Somervilie 


| | 628-3330 





Ai kaleidoscope of | 
clothes that wont 


put you in the red. 








THE CASUAL CLOTHING PEOPLE _ 


25% off 
original 
prices 
with 
this ad. 


lifestyle, show your true colors. Whether your 
colors are soft and relaxed, bold and daring or 
cool and calm, our friendly staff will heip you put 
it all together. 


Mon., Tues., 
Wed:, Sat. 


9:30 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Thurs. & Fri. 


’ 9:30 a.m.-8 p.m. 





Northern New England's largest selection 
of new and out of print records, 8 tracks, 
cassettes, reel to reel, CD's & 78's 
- in every category 
ROCK ¢ POP * JAZZ * CLASSICAL ¢ BLUES 
COUNTRY ¢ SOUL * NEW AGE ¢ OLDIES * REGGAE 
Call 1-800-847-5008 


RECORD & _e eee ORS 


ilar catalogue 





Large selection of cutout, ov ock, and regu 


Cassettes and LP’s at sph Low Prices Wholesale Only 








Call 1-800-847-5008 | 








THE GAMES PEOPLE PLAY 





1105 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge, MA 02138 


492-0711 


Mail and Phone Orders Accepted. 
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Va alent 
ly Big V VINE 


THe Audlipe Cradigue 


IT'S PARTY TIME 

Emerald Strapless Taffetta Dress $89 
Brocade Tuxedo Jacket $150 

Wingtip Shirt $30., Pants $55 

Velvet & Taffetta Pouf Dress $125 
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TUNE IN TO WCGY FOR DETAILS TO WIN A 
COMPLETE LED ZEPPELIN COLLECTION OR 
A $50 GIFT CERTIFICATE COURTESY OF 
STAIRWAY TO HEAVEN BosToON 
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Bartels vest live nocle, 
25 NECCO ST. BOSTON 
451-1905 
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SECURED 
PARTY’S WINE 
AUCTION! 


800 BOTTLES 
FRENCH WINES 
Famous Vineyards 
— Vintage Years 


To be sold at the 


RAMADA INN 
1234 Soldiers Field Rd., 
Brighton 
Monday Eve, Dec. 21st at 7 p.m. 
A rare opportunity to buy that 
special wine for the holiday 
season. Included in this auction 
are 1858 Belair Marquis Ali, 
1881 Leoville Poyferre, 1892 La 
Houringue, 1898 Villemourine, 
905 La Tour, 1922 Haut 
Simard Jaraboa, 1925 & 1928 
Lafute Rotschild, 1928 & 1934 
Pinchon LaLande, 1942 Cheval 
Blanc, etc. Inspection from 5 
p.m. to sale time. 
Terms: 25% deposit cash or 
bank check. No personal checks 
will be accepted. Balance and 
removal by Tue. 11 a.m. Other 
terms at auction. 








1. Aright to be treated with dignity and com- 
2. A right to protection against intimidation 
from your attacker. 


BE AWARE that any victimization is a trau- 

matic event. Psychologists have identified 
py ane ver 

CO IMPACT — The victim feels vulnerable and 
out-of-control immediately after the crime. 

CD RECOIL — The victim constructs defenses 








Mass. License #216 
150 Causeway St., Boston, MA 02114 » 617-227-1886 
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Buy an XLII-S 90 10-pack, get an 
MX-90 audio cassette free 
11 cassettes for only 


$24.99 


Maxell 
EX-T-120 


$3.99 -«. 








GIFT CERTIFICATES AVAILABLE 





Videocassette 


$4.99... 


Holiday Values 








Buy an XLII-90 10-pack, get an XLII- 
S 90 audio cassette free 


11 cassettes for only 


$19.95 


Maxell HGX 
T-120 









es gare? 


Maxell HGX 
T-120 Gold 
Videocassette 


$5.99... 


ly ina grudge match. 


Exile 


Continued from page 40 

agenda, and his determination to 
replace Ed King seemed to well 
up, find expression, and then 
recede as the debate came to an 
end. The passive, unengaged, 
and unpolitical Mike Dukakis 
who had walked like a lamb to 
slaughter four years before 
seemed very far away indeed on 
this night of rhetorical blood- 
letting. 

A month later, convention de- 
legates assembled in Springfield 
to endorse Michael Dukakis, the 
overwhelming winner of the de- 
legate-selection caucuses held 
three months earlier. King had 
been advised to boycott the 
event, but having already refused 
the counsel of his kitchen cabinet 
to run as an independent in 
November, he was committed to 
playing out the game. State-party 
rules required candidates for 
statewide office to receive at least 
15 percent of state-convention- 
delegate votes in order to have 
their names placed on the Sep- 
tember primary ballot. If King 
refused to appear, he risked 
alienating just enough of his 
estimated 30 percent of delegates 
to be denied ballot access. So 
King decided to attend. When 
Dukakis entered the Springfield 
Civic Center, he was greeted by 
thunderous applause. When King 
entered,- he was met with a 
smattering of boos. 

In what was effectively an 
acceptance speech, Dukakis 
could not mask his glee at 
having, for the moment at least, 
defeated Ed King. After remind- 
ing the 3000 delegates gathered 
before him that they were wit- 
nessing a new Michael. Dukakis 
— “We brought a message and an 
appeal; we listened and we 
learned” — he proceeded to 
savage King without ever once 
mentioning his name throughout 
the reading of a 21-page speech. 
Of King’s special relationship 
with President Reagan — under- 
standably, King was one Demo- 
crat the president held up as a 
role model — Dukakis said, “J 
can promise you that, if we win 
this election, Mike Dukakis won't 
be Ronald Reagan’s favorite gov- 
ernor!” Of King’s tough talk on 
crime, he said, “We do not have 
to listen to endless lectures on the 
subject of crime from the gov- 
ernor’s office while violent crime 
in Massachusetts goes up .. . and 
up... and up.” Of King’s reputa- 
tion as the probusiness, “Can 
Do” governor, Dukakis said, “We 
need a blueprint for the economy 
in this state — not more slogans 
and bumper stickers.” And of the 
plethora of scandals that had 
given color to King’s three and a 
half years in office, he concluded, 
“We must make state govern- 
ment an honest agent for the 
public interest — a state govern- 
ment that we can be proud of 
once again. That means cabinet 
secretaries that can’t be bought. 
Contracts that can’t be wired. 
And state agencies that represent 
the consumer — and not just the 
industries they are supposed to 
regulate.” 

When the balloting was com- 
plete, Dukakis had defeated the 
incumbent governor by a two-to- 
one margin. And as a testament 
to the success of the donor- 
activist organizing that had 
begun in mid 1981, fully one-half 
of the delegates who had voted 
for Michael Dukakis had also 
contributed to him, according to 
records kept by the campaign. 
More than halfway through the 
rematch, Dukakis was ahead on 
points in the opinion of almost all 
the judges. Yet, though Dukakis 
had staggered King a number of 
times, he hadn’t put him down. 
And in any fight, the final rounds 

are the most Especial- 
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SILICON STOCKING STUFFERS 


Enter the store where dreams of the future come true 
- WORD PROCESSING, SPREADSHEETS, DATA BASE 


such as the popular “Word Perfect”® and home productivity software 


e ARCADE QUALITY ANIMATION & GRAPHICS 


Paints in 4096 colors, and generates Disney/Warhol style animation. 


e STEREO SOUND AND SPEECH SYNTHESIS 


Inputs directly to your stereo amplifier and contains a four voice digital synthesizer! (Just like the 
Casio C7™ Series) 


e MTV-STYLE VIDEO EFFECTS 


Take control of screen fades, dissolves and wipes taped directly to your VCR! 


Options include 
SPECIAL EFFECTS — F/X and BROADCAST QUALITY 


Live graphics overlay, character generator, MDI interface, real time Color Video Digitizers 
From $450 used/$630 new* Amiga 500 — $630 
Amiga 1000 — $450 
Monitor — $345 
Amiga 2000 — $1,725 
Extra Drives $225 
Color Printer $250 
Join our games rental club! 
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12 Mifflin Place, Harvard Square, Cambridge, MA 02138 (617) 876-6000 
Corporate Accounts: (617) 876-8000 
Leading Edge * Epson © Amiga * Panasonic * Sanyo * Multitech ©. Zenith ¢ Peripherals ¢ Accessories 
renee tine amma wer mew es waarwrarwanuiatating dae. is a trademark of Leading Edge P eee 
*Monitor extra IBM is a registered trademark of International Business Machines Corporation. 
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$12.99 CD 
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$5.99 LP/TP $12.99 CD 















































































¢4 99 LP/TP $12.99 CD on . 
é $12.99 CD SOLSTICE 
3 re DAWNRAZOR Oo © am 
* tT a “ . $6.99 LP/TP 
A) er sem 
: 66.99 LP/TP $12.99 CD 
i $12.99 CD ym 
. BILLY JOEL ORDER 
- KOHLEPT rdeasence 
. 1987 | 
: $9.99 LP/TP 

$19.99 CD 











$12.99 CD 
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$12.99 CD 
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PHOTO BY MICHAEL ROMANOS; THANKS TO PHIL LEBOVITZ OF ‘GUILTY CHILDREN’ 








IN ‘TALKING SHOP’: A MODEL CHILD 





arry faces downward 
as he rides up the 
department-store 
escalator, his eyes 
scanning the floor below until it 
gradually disappears from sight. 
“You watch for people with 
large bags,” he is saying, “for 
people — see that woman? — 
with open pocketbooks, for 
people looking up at the ceiling, 
looking for cameras, for people” 
— without skipping a beat, 
Larry steps backward off the 
elevator, sensing the precise 
moment when the accordian- 
like stairs flatten onto the 
landing — “who look like 
they're on edge, or for people — 
see over there? — who are facing 
each other as they examine a 
rack of clothes, Since whendo.a 
man and woman face each other 
when they shop in the woman’s 
department? Usually they stand 
side-by-side, looking at clothes. 
But when they face each other, 
each one can tell the other 
what's happening behind him.” 
Casually, Larry saunters into 
the department where the 
couple stands face-to-face. 
Surveying himself in the mirror, 
the man holds a jacket up 
against his body, assesses the 
look, places the item back on a 
rack. The couple continues to 
browse, and when two other 
security guards enter the 
department, Larry continues 
with his tour. “You watch for 
people who are well dressed and 
people who are not, for blacks, 
for whites, for Hispanics and 
Asians. You watch for kids, for 
adults, for women with babies 
and the elderly. I guess you'd 
have to say, you pretty much 
watch everyone who walks into 
the store, including your own 
coworkers, because it’s human 
nature to steal; given the 
opportunity, eight out of 10 












To catch 
a thief 


Stalking the retail nemesis — the shoplifter 








by Susan Buchsbaum 


ESTYLE 


BOSTON 





people will take something. So 
you even have to watch the 
watchers. I mean, if we don’t 
police ourselves, who will?” 

Because Larry is in the 
business of catching shoplifters, 
he is not at liberty to divulge his 
real name. The personnel at the 
downtown store he works for, 
like those at just about every 
other retail store in the country, 
don’t want to talk about 
shoplifting problems. Doing so, 
they fear, might put ideas into 
some people’s heads. (According 
toa recent article in New York 
Woman, when someone at 
Bloomingdale's did talk for the 
record a few years ago, the result 
was a noticeable increasé in 


thefts.) Larry recognizes the risk — 


involved in talking, realizes that 
all his disclosures might wind up 
making his job that much 
harder. But he also knows that 
he’s good at what he does, damn 
good, and that few people 
appreciate the complexity of his 
work. They think — if they 
think about his occupation at all 
— that undercover detectives 
have it easy, hanging out all day 
long, nabbing someone here, 
grabbing someone there. Even 
many of those who apply fora 
job as an undercover detective, 
says Larry, think they're simply 
signing on for some “cops and 
robbers fun: they think it’s 
pretty cool slapping handcuffs 
on people.” 

Not that Larry isn’t out to 
handcuff people too; but he’s 
also interested in the process — 
in the art, not just the act — of 
apprehending a shoplifter. And 
he’s not just interested in 
shoplifters, either, but in all 
aspects of retail security, because 
shoplifting accounts for only 
one piece of a store’s 
“shrinkage” (or stock-shortage) 
Continued on page 4 
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PHOTO BY JOHN NORDELL; ILLUSTRATION BY ERIC ORNER 








ME TV 


A would-be video star goes after his 15 minutes of fame. 








On the video screen at Star 
Trax, a young man in 
sunglasses, a flannel shirt, and 
blue jeans is jumping around 
energetically to the tune of the 
Jefferson Starship’s “We Built 
This City on Rock and Roll.” 
In the background, 
prerecorded surfers battle the 
wild waves, and the dancer 
choreographs his movements 
to complement theirs. His 
dancing’s not bad and neither 
is his singing; he’s probably as 
talented as half the performers 
you see on MTV. But in real 





life he’s a BU student, and he 
recently paid less than $30 to 
record this video debut. 

If you've ever stood in front 
of the mirror and imitated 
Diana Ross, shimmied around 
your bedroom like Michael 
Jackson, or convinced yourself 
(in the shower) that your voice 
was every bit as good as 
Whitney Houston’s, Star Trax 
in Kenmore Square will give 
you a shot at living out the 
fantasy. The little studio is 
painted black and filled with 
snazzy high-tech equipment 





and hot lights. 

First thing, you'll put on 
earphones, jump up on a 
wooden stool, and practice 
lyrics you've either brought 
yourself or chosen from the 
raft of sheet music the 
proprietors have assembled. 
Then, you'll choose a 
background video, perhaps a 
beach scene, streetscapes from 
Boston or New York, or 
concert footage of, say, U2. 
(Star Trax engineers can fix 
things up to substitute your 
image for Bono’s.) Finally, the 
moment of truth: with those 
hot lights glaring and all the 
equipment on, you'll lipsynch 








to your own voice and shake 
your booty. The rest will be 
(personal) history. 

Star Trax owners Neal | 
Raphael, Evan Brovenick, and 
Peter Seresky are building up a 
supply of props such as guitars 
and other instruments, but you 
are welcome to bring your 
own and to dress with , 
appropriate flair. Besides 
would-be rockers, Star Trax 
welcomes Ol’ Blue Eyes 
clones, mommy’s favorite kid 
groups, high-school athletic 
teams who want to sing “We 
Are the Champions,” and 
cheerleaders who want to 
make videos for pep rallies. 








The owners have assembled a 
collection of seasonal video 
backgrounds for electronic 
Christmas cards and plan to do 
the same thing for Valentine’s 
Day. “Ninety percent of what 
we sell here is a feeling,” says 
Brovenick. “And the feeling is 
fun.” Until December 31, Star 
Trax is offering $5 off its usual 
$29.95 cost for recording a one- 
song video. 

Star Trax, 650 Beacon Street 
in Kenmore Square, is open 
Tuesday through Friday from 1 
p-m. to 6 p.m., on Saturday 
from 11 a.m. to 7 p.m., and by 
appointment. Call 353-0606 for 
more information. 








VISITATION RITES 





I did the est training in the 
early 1970s. Didn’t everyone? 
Of course, many of us never 
actually “got it,” and 
eventually we began to suspect 
that Werner was a weird kind 
of guy. Still, a few good things 
did come out of the whole 
experience, the Holiday 
Project being one of them. 
There is no longer any 
mention of est in the Holiday 
Project promotional material, 
but some of the language is 
reminiscent of those good old 
days when we all had so much 
human potential. 

Started in San Francisco 
(where else?) in 1971, the 
Holiday Project is a vehicle for 
volunteers who wish to share a 





little good cheer with those 
less fortunate. Since its 
founding, the project has 
expanded to include more than 
100 communities. For the past 
three years, more than 21,000 
participants annually have 
visited more than 180,000 
people confined to 2000 
institutions across the country. 
In Boston, the season begins 
on Saturday, December 12, 
with a gift-wrapping party. If 
you have plans for the 12th, 
you can volunteer to visit 
people in hospitals, nursing 
homes, and prisons on or 
around Christmas and 
Chanukah. 

For more information on the 
Holiday Project, call PRO-JECT. 
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DIAL-A- 
STAR | 


Here’s a stocking stuffer for 
the man who has everything 
except a compelling message 
on his answering machine. For 
$7.95, Celebrity Answeralls 
will have Mister Rogers, 
Richard Nixon, Mae West, 
Clint Eastwood, Elvis Presley, 
or any one of a vast number of 
other luminaries pick up the 
phone for you when you’re not 
there. Each of four available 





tapes contains messages : 
recorded by a dozen celebrity ” 
sound-alikes to use fe ars 


interchangeably at your 
discretion. The tapes can be 
easily transferred to fit any 
answering machine. 

For more information and to 
order, call Celebri 














Answeralls at (800) 426-1456. ae 

For seven years, Edward more like a host than a the rush of visual stimuli but 
Baker was resident designer shopkeeper, and visitors are well worth perusing: histories, 
for the Boston Ballet. Then, a made to feel welcome. biographies, and picture books 
little more than a year ago, he The antiques are mostly covering such diverse subjects 
opened Edward Baker's accent pieces — mirrors, as Vogue, Shakespeare, and 
Proscenium, a shop on Beacon | candelabras, writing desks, Diaghilev. Although prices on 
Hill that reflects his artistic occasional chairs. Many are all items are clearly marked, 
background. More like a stage | French influenced, with Baker is not offended by a little 
set than a retail outlet, the histories dating from the turn _| gracious dickering. 
Proscenium specializes in of the century to the 1930s. Edward Baker's Proscenium, 
ephemera, decorative art The lavish assortment of 19th- | 84 Chestnut Street, is open 
objects, books, prints, century prints constellates Wednesday through Saturday 
antiques, and fashionable around dance, theater, and from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m., on 
accessories. This is a lovely fashion. So does the book Sunday from noon to 5, and by 
place to browse; Baker acts collection, easily overlooked in | appointment. Call 742-1334. 
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by Jean Callahan 











BREAKING 
THE CLAUS OF 


NATURE 


By Sharon Brody 





‘Tis the season to lie to your children about Santa Claus. 

Psychology researchers at Cornell University and Ithaca 
College have discovered that 70 percent of the first-graders they 
surveyed firmly believed in Santa Claus. However, only 10 
percent of these kids’ parents thought their children firmly 
believed in Santa Claus. Yet the psychologists say that when the 
little believers start having big doubts and they ask mom and 
dad just what the deal is with the fat jolly guy in the red suit, 
most parents assure their budding skeptics that, indeed, Santa 
most certainly does exist. 

Go figure. But don’t ask me for help. For most of my life, I 
have had trouble figuring out the Santa experience, Growing up 
Jewish, I no more believed in Santa Claus than I believed in 
anything else my Christian friends did by faith — like sit down 
to dinner the minute after dad walked in the door from work at 
4:45 in the afternoon. 


Over the years I have come to understand that the practice of _ 


premature dining is not dictated by the Church. I now think 
these families were just very hungry very early because they 
never ate more for lunch than a sandwich containing one slice of 
pressed ham and a Snak-Pak of Ruffles. , 

As smug as I felt in the knowledge that lots of salami for lunch 
and a late dinner hour constituted superior eating habits, and 
that believing in Santa constituted inferiority, I didn’t talk about 
my convictions much. The one time | did tell the neighborhood 
crowd of six-year-olds that Santa was make-believe, they didn’t 
even blink. 

“Of course you think he’s make-believe,” the bossy one tossed 
off. “He’s only make-believe for Jews because Jews don’t have 
Christmas, and you only get Santa with Christmas.” 

With which there was no arguing, so I shut up and kept 
playing kickball. 

Now that my interest in kickball has waned, I can’t help but 
open my mouth and blurt theories that irritate everybody I 
know. Here goes: I think the belief in Santa Claus explains a lot 
of the rudeness in America today. 

For weeks before Christmas, people who have outgrown their 
belief in Santa exhaust their minds, bodies, and wallets rounding 
up a respectable-looking heap of gifts for small fry who still 
believe. So Junior walks up on December 25, looks under the 
tree, and squeals, “Look what Santy brought me!” 

That's that. Junior doesn’t have to say thank you, because 
Santa comes — as the old song goes — but once a year. The man 
doesn’t stick around for your-welcomes. 

Junior is introduced early to the concept of deus ex machina, 
only without the deus. So how does he learn the etiquette of 
gratitude? Or the trickier etiquette of faking it? 

In polite circles — to which all children should aspire — you 
are on a fast train heading nowhere, a boorish disaster waiting to 
happen, if you have not mastered, by the time you hit 
kindergarten, the fine points of exclaiming, “Oh, wow, mom! 
Thank you so much for the flash-card set. It sure looks fun! | 
really appreciate your thinking of me so kindly.” 

But thanks to Santa, there is no reason for Junior to learn to 
thank his benefactors, because his benefactors go so far out of 
their way to promote the myth that they had nothing to do with 
the benefacting. 

Now it’s true that, on plenty of occasions, kids get gifts from 
real people, people right there in the room as the wrapping paper 
hits the rug, people who require direct expressions of 
indebtedness. But let’s face it: Christmas is the acquisition orgy of 
the year. Habits you pick up around the tree are thus harder to 
shake. They're harder to get rid of than fruitcake. And, if you ask 
me, at least as unsavory. But hey — it’s just a theory. 

Incidentally, the Cornell and Ithaca Santa specialists say when 
Junior catches mommy kissing Santa Claus and starts to catch 
onto the scam, his parents should not immediately assume they 
can abandon all pretenses. According to researchers, the 
sophisticated intellectual struggle that eventually leads Junior to 
stop believing in the North Pole connection doesn’t necessarily 
apply to his entire fantasy network. 

So don’t push me. Just because I don’t believe in Santa doesn’t 
mean I don’t believe in the tooth fairy and the Easter Bunny. 

Ho, ho, ho. 
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puzzle. In addition, internal employee 
theft and paperwork errors also 
contribute to the estimated $75 billion 
shortage problem with which the retail 
industry must contend each year. 
(According to the National Retail 
Merchant's Association, stock shortages 
constitute about two percent of annual 
retail sales and 31 percent of that figure 
results from shoplifting.) Since one 
dishonest employee can do the damage 
of 10 shoplifters, it can be even more 
satisfying to catch an employee. 
Likewise, it is generally more satisfying 
to catch a professional shoplifter than an 
amateur, since one professional, stealing 
thousands and thousands of dollars’ 
worth of stuff, can take more from a store 
in one haul than 100 amateurs. For these 
reasons, Larry says, his work involves 
hard decisions about where you put your 
resources, what you watch out for, and 
how you concentrate your energy. 

Larry’s files bulge with security-related 
articles, newsletters, documents; with 
precision he cites the Massachusetts 
shoplifting statute, explains the 
difference between shoplifting by 
concealment (in which the security guard 
can arrest the thief while he is still in the 

store), and shoplifting by asportation 
(which involves arresting someone once 
he’s walked out of the store with an item 
in hand). He warns against the danger of 
a false arrest — “the company is liable for 
thousands and thousands of dollars, and 
you lose your job” — and rails against 
the extent to which sales and security 
seem to work at cross-purposes. Retail 
stores, he says, want to make their goods 
accessible to consumers, lay them out in 
the open, not chain them down, allow 
people to touch and feel the stuff. That's 
how they make a sale. But security wants 
just the opposite. The tension between 
sales and security frustrates Larry. 
“Seems like we're trying to do a job, and 
the store is always going against us,” he 
says. 

Without interrupting the flow of his 
conversation, Larry indicates a man ina 
sports coat standing near some ties. “He's 
looking funny, know what I mean? 
Something’s not right with those eyes. So 
I'll watch him for a while.” Folding his 
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arms across his chest and strolling 
nonchalantly to the opposite side of the 
tie counter, Larry doesn’t let the man out 
of his sight. 

“It’s hard, real hard, to find good 
people for this work,” Larry continues. 
“Some of the best store detectives are 
people who have stolen stuff themselves 
or people who have grown up on the 
streets. Because the job requires a sixth 
sense that you can’t instill in someone. 
But a store detective also has to have a 
good head; ideally we desire a criminal- 
justice or law background. Now, that’s a 
tough combination to find. Me, I grew up 
on the streets. I’ve done my share of 
activity, and I’m real career-minded, real 
ambitious. I’ve learned a lot working as a 
detective. A real lot. Like I wouldn’t put 
anything past anyone anymore. I mean, 
everyone has the potential to steal, and 
you just have to accept the fact that no 
one is to be trusted.” 

Moving on from the tie man, Larry 
surveys a coterie of teenagers fingering a 
display of headbands. In the next 
department, a bright red silk dress is 
prominently diplayed. The price tag 
reads $3572. “See how easily this would 
fit into a coat pocket?” Larry says, 
removing the dress from its hanger and 
rolling it swiftly into an innocuous ball. 





Checking back in on the teenagers, Larry 
nods in their direction as he recalls his 
greener days. 

“When I first began I didn’t appreciate 
the complexity of this work any more 
than the average person does. I mean, I 
began real idealistic, real liberal, real pro- 
rights, real polite. I believed you should 
never curse people [you catch], never hit 
them. But then you start working with 
these people, and you think, ‘What 
bastards.’ Why the switch? Because after 
a while you realize these people you are 
dealing with are not good people. 
They’re the scum of the earth. I’ve even 
had guns put in my stomach, and knives. 
Yeah, sure, some people are real calm 
and apologetic about the whole thing 
and come with you quietly. But I have to 
treat everyone alike because I can’t be 
sure who might do what. It’s ashame, 
really, when you think about it. The bad 
people ruin it for the good people.” 

~ * * 

Although shoplifting has been with us 
since the day the first store opened, most 
retail analysts believe that over the years 
the problem has gotten worse. Certainly, 
in recent years, as retailers have stepped 
up their attempts to address loss through 
shoplifting more aggressively, they have 
conspicuously highlighted the reality of 








the problem. But even with such added 
tools as two-way mirrors, cameras, 
warning signs, electronic article- 
surveillance (EAS) tags, uniformed 
security guards, undercover security 
people (Lechmere’s, for instance, has 
quadrupled its number of guards over 
the past five years), and an increasing 
number of prosecutions for the crime, 
shoplifting persists. According toa 
Department of Justice Report, though 
retailers spend millions of dollars 
annually on a variety of enforcement 
devices, shoplifting incidents increased 
by 14 percent between 1979 and 1984. 
Some 383,000 shoplifting cases are 
reported to the police each year, and the 
number of offenses detected but not 
reported to police may be as high as two 
million nationwide. Herbert Bearak, 
cofounder of Stop Loss Associates, a 
Framingham-based loss-prevention 
service, isn’t surprised. “Shoplifting,” he 
claims, “has been, is, and always will be a 
problem. You'll never eliminate it. Only 
minimize it.” 

According to Bearak, people steal for 
three reasons: “greed, need, and 
opportunity,” all three of which, 
according to many retail-industry 
watchers, are on the rise these days. 
Greed, they claim, is being fueled by a 
culture in which we are blitzed with the 
message that having is everything and 
we can never have too much. Need is 
increasing as the schism between rich 
and poor widens, more and more 
homeless people wander the streets 
(typically shoplifting candy bars, socks, 
and bottles of shaving cream), and the 
rising numbers of drug users seek to 
support expensive habits. As for 
opportunity, fewer salespeople on 
department-store floors, the trend 
toward enclosed, boutiquelike shops 
(obscuring visibility), and the increased 
emphasis on displaying clothes so they 
are more accessible to customers all 
contribute to easier shoplifting. And this 
holiday shopping season in particular, 
Bearak maintains, shoplifting will be 
more prevalent than ever as victims of 
Black Monday — October's stock-market 
crash — steal items they are accustomed 
to purchasing but no longer feel able to 
afford. 














Shoplifting, most stores agree, is 
always at its worst around Christmas, 
when the pressure to buy, to give, and to 
have is at an all-time high. During this 
time retailers often add undercover 
security guards to their forces, and the 
numbers of those apprehended rise. 
Professional shoplifters continue to work 
as steadily as ever, and more amateurs 
enter the fray. In some stores, as many as 
40 people a day might be arrested. The 
numbers become so large that security 
guards cease to think about why it is 
people are taking items and simply 
concentrate on the challenge of 
outwitting the thieves. 

* *” * 

“It’s really a cat-and-mouse game,” 
says Larry, “the goal of which is to find 
people who are up to no. good. When you 
win, the highs are terrific, and when you 
lose, the lows are real low. Typically, 
you're looking for four types of people 
who steal: the kleptomaniac, the 
opportunist, the drug addict, and the 
professional. Very often the latter two are 
one and the same. I had one klepto case, 
but they’re very rare. Most people who 
steal do not do so for medical reasons. 
Drug addicts are far more common, and 
can take a variety of forms. 

“Like, not all that long ago I had one 
doing a hit and run. This woman, see, she 
comes into the store and she’s not 
dressed very well, looks sort of dirty, and 
her eyes are darting around every which 
way. And she’s moving very quick. Me, 
I’m watching her froma peephole I’ve 
made behind the wall, and I see her head 
for the men’s department. Once there she 
takes out a Glad garbage bag and puts it 
in a corner. Then, over and over again 
she grabs a bunch of merchandise, 
hangers and all, and stuffs them into the 
bag. Then she makes for the door, fast. 
She’s booking for a car getaway, and she 
doesn’t care if she’s seen. Her goal is to 
sell the stuff on the street to support her 
habit. 

“Well, when we got that Glad-bag 
woman, she goes animal, almost bites my 
thumb off, and I had to go to the hospital 
to get shots. Drug addicts are the most 
dangerous to apprehend, because they’re 
often armed, and they’re not afraid to 
fight and scream and holler. When that 





happens it can be pretty embarrassing for 
me, because customers tend to 
instinctively side against the attacker, 
which is what I appear to be. Like, once 
this middle-aged woman comes into the 
store, a heavy-set woman carrying an 
infant in her arrns. The camera spotted 
her — she was stuffing four or five 
jogging suits into what we call a booster 
girdle, a sort of expandable panty that 
women often wear to steal. After they fill 
the girdle, they waddle a little, but with 
large-size women you don’t really notice 
much. 

“Anyway, as this woman was walking 
out the door, baby in arms, we stopped 
her. She kept walking, throwing the 
jogging suits out as she moved toward 
the exit, screaming at us to take the damn 
stuff and leave her alone. Very loudly she 
was talking, and it looks like me and my 
partner are harassing her. Customers are 
watching, and the baby’s head is going 
around in circles, and the woman is 
swinging her body to beat the band. The 
baby starts crying, and customers start 
yelling for us to let her go. Everyone is 
worried about the baby if we grab the 
woman; see, that baby was her ticket out 
of the store. For the safety of the baby, 
we had to let her go. Once outside she 
gets into a waiting car. We take down the 
plate numbers but can’t nab the woman 
for fear of hurting the baby.” 

+ - . 

Liability suits are a retailer's 
nightmare, and every time a guard 
contemplates apprehending a customer 
for shoplifting, he must weigh the 
possibility of a lawsuit before taking 
action. After landlords, hotel/motel and 
restaurant owners, retailers are sued 
more frequently than anyone else. For 
this reason, security guards are always 
warned: “When in doubt, don’t.” Some 
stores even have policies not to arrest 
anyone who steals less than $30 worth of 
merchandise, or in some cases $50 worth. 
For such negligible amounts, it’s simply 
not worth risking a lawsuit that might 
result from a false arrest or a failed 
conviction, should the store prosecute. 

According to local security personnel, 
false arrests often occur when the guard 
sees a shoplifter conceal some 
merchandise but fails to note later that 





the customer has dumped his loot. “What 
you do in that case is apologize 
profusely, up and down, for 
apprehending the person and pray to 
God he doesn’t go home and call a 
lawyer,” says one local security guard. 

“ ‘Cause if he does, you're screwed.” 
Unless, that is, a store can show 
“reasonable detention,” a legal standard 
established in the early 1970s through a 
case called Coblyn v. Kennedy’s, in 
which an elderly man was arrested for 
stealing a scarf that was, in fact, his own. 
In a Massachusetts Supreme Court 
decision, the court ruled that, given the 
circumstances, the Kennedy’s security 
guard had not acted “reasonably” in 
apprehending the man, thus establishing 
the precedent of applying reasonable 
cause in shoplifting cases. And so it is, 
says Rick Brody, an attorney with the 
Boston-based Morrison, Mahoney & 
Miller who specializes in negligent 
security cases, among other things, that 
“the fighting in these cases takes place 
over what constitutes reasonable 
grounds for arrest. Of course, the 
retailer's best chance of winning a case 
occurs when the security guard never 
loses sight of the shoplifter and 
apprehends him outside the store.” Short 
of that, going to court is a gamble. 

To cut back on the burgeoning number 
of negligent security suits, Norman Bates, 
an assistant professor in the College of 
Criminal Justice at Northeastern 
University and founder of the Maynard- 
based Liability Consultants, is working 
on some legislation that would require 
the registration of every one of the 
estimated 40,000 security workers in the 
state. Currently, says Bates, there is no 
way to account for just how many retail 
detectives are out there and no way to 
control their behavior. Registration 
would allow some regulation of these 
people so that, like a bartender in Florida 
who can have his registration card pulled 
if he commits a crime, a guard could lose 
his registration card if he bungled an 
arrest or committed a crime. “Crimes by 
security guards,” says Bates, “are a 
serious problem. And very often they're 
so excited by the idea of apprehending 
someone that they fail to exercise 
appropriate caution.” 











To illustrate this point, the Brookline- 
based Civil Liability Institute of 
Massachusetts has produced a mock-trial 
video based on a real case. It depicts a 
woman who enters a store with a 
noncompany shopping bag and exits the 
store with the same bag, which now 
appears to be fuller. Rather than asking 
to see her sales receipt, a suspicious 
security guard grabs the woman’s arm 
and demands to view the contents of her 
bag. She refuses, grows hysterical, and 
winds up suing the store. Although the 
defendant's lawyer argues that the guard 
had reasonable grounds to be suspicious 
and make a “threshold inquiry,” the 
court awards the woman some money 
for damages. 

In addition to registration, Bates would 
also like to see mandatory training 
programs for guards who are given 
police powers, as well as for those who 
carry weapons. And he regrets that stores 
are currently using “low end” pecple to 
work the floor, people who can be hired 
for as little as $5 an hour. “It’s a 
shortsighted view,” says Bates, “to bid 
low on the assumption that all security is 
the same. This isn’t true. There is good 
security and there is bad security.” 

* + * 

“Some people,” says Larry, “actually 
want to fool security guards into 
apprehending them. That way, if they get 
falsely arrested, they can try to sue for a 
lot of money. Like one guy I once 
followed when I worked a big 
department store in New York; I could 
swear he was trying to goad me into 
arresting him. I followed him for a 
month, and he got me going absolutely 
crazy. Every day he’d come in, bag some 
merchandise, including expensive 
leather jackets, and then leave the damn 
stuff on the floor inside a rack of clothes. 
Next morning I'd be hiding out, watching 
this merchandise, to see what he’s gonna 
come back and do with it, but he never 
comes back to the stuff. 

“Finally, one day I see him steal 
something and catch him outside the 
store. But he’s dumped the stuff and puts 
up the biggest stink. I find the stuff he’s 
dumped, and even have a witness to the 
theft, but we didn’t actually see him 
Continued on page 6 
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dump the stuff, so we let him go. If he 
wasn’t trying to get into a liability 
situation, then maybe he was with a 
friend, and while he got our attention 
with his bags of clothes, his friend was 
off in some other corner of the store 
ripping things off left and right. You 
wouldn't believe the kinds of clever 
pranks people will pull on us — from 
pretending they can’t speak English to 
fainting on the floor or feigning a heart 
attack to distract our attention. 

“Opportunists, though, they’re not 
usually so clever. These are your average 
shoplifters, honest people for the most 
part, people who don’t necessarily plan 
to steal but when given the opportunity 
take advantage of it. These are also 
people you tend to have to watch fora 
long time. Like, the other day a legal 
secretary comes in, very nicely dressed, 
and she picks up a pair of sunglassses 
that sell for $125. Then she walks around 
for a good 20 minutes, looking very 
nervous, but she won't doit, and you're 
thinking, ‘For Christ's sake, lady, will 
you please either buy, steal, or get out?’ 
Now she takes the tag off and puts the 
glasses on. Then she decides to go 
shopping. Finally she decides it’s time to 
leave the store, hoping that, by this time, 
everyone will think the glasses are her 
own. When I nab her she bursts into 
tears, says she didn’t mean it, says, 
‘Here’s my money.’ I write her up and let 
her go. I can tell she is scared, and 
besides, the value of the merchandise 
isn’t worth the hassle. On the other hand, 
I once arrested someone for stealing a $6 
pair of shoes after I checked her out and 
discovered she had a prior record. And if 
someone spits on my face or gives me a 
hard time, I'll arrest them, no matter 
what they take.” 

* * * 

Almost everyone, claims the manager 
at Karten’s jewelry store, in Copley Place, 
will steal something if the opportunity 
arises. Occasionally, just to prove his 
point, the manager will leave a worthless 
piece of jewelry out on the countertop 
and see how long it takes for someone to 
steal it. Last time, to his surprise, three 
days passed before a little old woman 
slipped the cheap ring into her purse; 
often the object is snatched within hours. 
Bearak, of Stop Loss Associates, likewise 
believes that most people have 
shoplifted something in their lives. For 
kids, in particular, the act of taking 
something for nothing and getting away 
with it often constitutes a rite of passage 
into adulthood. For the most part, 
according to Rebecca Pries, director of 
Adolescent Consultation Services, which 
is affiliated with the Cambridge Court 
Clinic, “emotionally healthy kids will 
move through this developmental stage” 
and leave stealing behind them. 

One woman recalls the days when, for 
no reason in particular, she and her 
friends would steal meat from Stop & 
Shop, which they dubbed Stop & Rip. A 
man confesses that he and his friends 
renamed the IGA (International Grocer’s 
Association) market the I Give Away 
market since the items they stole from 
there were, obviously, free. Another 
woman recalls stuffing a tube of lipstick 
down her coat sleeve in Woolworth’s 
when she was 13; another man says he 
took a rain poncho from Eastern 
Mountain Sports when he was in the 
eighth grade; and someone else recalls 
with a shudder the day — she was 10 at 
the time — she stuck a package of 
peppermint Lifesavers down her blouse, 
only to watch, mortified, as the little blue 
tubular object slid out the bottom of her 
top and landed with a soft thud on the 
floor. The store manager told her never 
to return to the store again, and she 
didn’t. Nor did she steal. Nor, for that 
matter, did she ever eat another 
peppermint Lifesaver. 

Wendy (not her real name), a veteran 
of the security business and head of 
security for a large retail store in 
Cambridge, says her store arrests anyone 
and everyone caught stealing even so 
much as a single Bic pen. “Because it’s 
the principle of the thing,” she explains. 
“People look at us like we're crazy. ‘It's 
just a buck,’ they tell us. ‘What's the big 
deal?’ The big deal, I tell them, is that if 
30 people had that attitude, we'd be 
talking 30 bucks, right? The big deal is 
that stealing is wrong.” Wendy’s smallest 
case, she says, involved arresting a man 
who stole a mirror off a display item. “He 
argued that the thing had absolutely no 
retail value,” says Wendy, “which was 
true. On the other hand, the mirror 
simply wasn’t his to take.” 
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Both kids and adults who are upset by 
what they’ve done, as opposed to those 
who are simply upset because they've 
been caught, tend to get off easy at 
Wendy’s store, however, assuming 
they’ve committed no prior offense and 
have stolen less than $30 worth of goods. 
For instance, says Wendy, one young boy 
recently took several music tapes from 
the store. He didn’t know why he had 
done it, couldn't explain the action, and 
was overcome with remorse. When his 
father walked into the security office, 
where the boy had been arrested and was 
being held, he rushed into his father’s 
arms and burst into tears. His father, too, 
began to cry uncontrollably as he hugged 
his son. “That,” says Wendy, “was so 
human, so moving to witness, that it 
seemed pointless to prosecute the case.” 

Many times, however — and more and 
more often in recent years — Wendy’s 
store-does prosecute shoplifting cases; 
since 1973 the store has doubled its 
number of prosecutions, and shrinkage, 
Wendy claims, has declined 


' considerably. But whereas arrest and 


prosecution appear to deter recidivism 
among juvenile shoplifters in particular, 
a study by the Police Foundation, a 
national research organization based in 
Washington, DC, indicates that arrest 
does not seem to deter the average adult 
offender. For one thing, punishment is 
minimal — typically, a court fee, 
community service, or a continuance. 
And no one knows this better than the 
undercover security guards, who grow 
hardened as they apprehend shoplifter 
after shoplifter with a prior record. Many 
stores resort to administering trespass 
warrants, which forbid the shoplifter to 
re-enter the store in which he’s been 
caught. “That,” says a security guard 
with a downtown Boston store, “doesn’t 
stop the shoplifting, but it encourages the 
person to at least leave our merchandise 
alone.” 

Wendy’s store issues trespass 
warrants, and it is this, she claims, more 
than anything else, that seems to upset 
many shoplifters: the idea that they can 
no longer enter the store if they choose 
to. “They think the store is a public 
place,” she says. “They don't realize it’s 
private property that they’re being 
invited into under certain conditions.” 
Many are so outraged and humiliated by 
the warrant that they argue for its 
removal after a period of time. Wendy 





says she is amazed at how shoplifters, 
rather than feeling contrite about what 
they’ve done, manage to rationalize their 
behavior. “Often,” she says, “shoplifters 
tell me they took the item because the 
line was just too long.” This, they 
believe, constitutes a reasonable 
explanation. “Or they tell me they didn’t 
mean to take the thing, it just slipped into 
their bag. People, says Wendy, are 
desperate not to hold themselves 
responsible for their actions. Recently 
one law student Wendy apprehended 
told her she couldn’t arrest him because 
he was a law student and a record would 
destroy his career. “Sorry, buddy,” 
Wendy told him, “but you’re mistaking 
me for someone who cares.” 

Not that Wendy doesn’t care — 
“Heck,” she says, “it’s just incredible to 
see so many people take a chance that 
could potentially ruin their lives, and I’m 
talking professors, corporate executives, 
as well as students and working-class 
people” — but she bristles at people's 
cavalier attitudes about shoplifting. “It’s 
as if America, the land of the free, implies 
free candy bars, free records, free 
anything you want.” She shakes her 
head. “If you don’t maintain your sense 
of humor in this business, you'll go out 
the door with the white coats. ‘Cause if 
you don’t laugh, you'll cry. You lose so 
much trust for people, so much respect. 
Every single day we catch somebody.” 

Not everyone who steals, however, 
steals because he feels entitled. Jackie, a 
woman who used to live on food stamps, 
says she stole food from her local market 
because a monthly allotment of food 
stamps runs out after about two weeks. 
But stealing, she says, made her “feel like 
dirt,” and she was “terrified about 
boosting anything big, terrified of getting 
caught.” Surveillance, she could tell, was 
getting better and better. But there were 
two or three corners in the market where 
you could stuff food into your bag 
without being observed. Over time, 
Jackie began to realize that a number of 
people — young, middle-aged, and old 
— were often hanging around, trying to 
look natural but actually waiting to use 
the corners themselves. Jackie says she 
quit shoplifting before she was ever 
caught, that she stopped one day when, 
in a blinding moment of truth, it occurred 
to her that as long as she kept stealing 
her food, she'd never learn how to earn 
it. In her case, Jackie says, she stole 





because she felt incapable of earning a 
living. 

Mental-health professionals point to 
other reasons for stealing as well. Bulimic 
women, for instance, often go into shops, 
cruise around with money in their 
pockets, and steal — sweet things, in 
particular. This, according to Patricia 
Warner, cofounder and director of 
Anorexic-Bulimia Care, has to do with: 
the bulimic’s need “to fill a sense of 
emptiness inside with forbidden foods.” 
These women, along with divorced 
women, or women suddenly jilted by 
lovers — who are also known to engage 
in sudden shoplifting sprees after such a 
crisis — tend to steal not because they 
feel entitled but because they do not. 

“Shoplifting,” according to Richard 
Barnum, a child psychiatrist and director 
of the Boston Juvenile Court Clinic, “is a 
perfect nonspecific behavior for acting 
out a wide range of problems. And for 
many, shoplifting is simply a ticket for 
getting into the court system, where help 
for some underlying problems might be 
found.” For some kids, says Barnum, 
shoplifting can actually be viewed as 
adaptive behavior. “For example, if a kid 
has no income and has been living on the 
streets for three years and has resorted to 
shoplifting instead of prostitution, then 
that’s really good news. Clearly, 
shoplifting is not the problem here. We 
see cases like this. Or if a kid’s parents 
work 12 hours a day and spend the rest of 
the time drinking, and the kid steals 
because he’s lonely and sad and wants 
attention, then that, too, is adaptive.” 
James Beck, a psychiatrist and director of 
the Cambridge Court Clinic, agrees with 
Barnum. “Shoplifting,” says Beck, “is 
motivated by so many different needs. 
Although the bottom line, I suppose, is 
that people who take are powerless to get 
what they want through more ordinary 
means.” 

* * * 

“Now, the professional shoplifters,” 
says Larry, “they come in with wire- 
clippers to cut the [EAS] tags, and they 
can be smooth, real smooth. They dress 
real nice and don’t look anything like 
people in need. Retailers don’t like to 
admit this, don’t like to acknowledge the 
fact that shoplifters can look just like 
every other person, could look just like 
the retailers, for instance. ‘Cause that 
makes them uncomfortable. So retailers 
tell employees to look out for blacks or 
for low-life types, even though these 
stereotypes are totally off-base. The real 
thieves, the real good thieves who can 
wipe you out, tend to be good-looking 
white folks who look as American as 
apple pie.” 

For 20 years Dick Deal was a 
professional shoplifter, stealing a 
minimum of $400 to $600 worth of 
merchandise a day, 365 days a year, to 
support his drug habit. And never, not 
once, he is proud to announce, did he get 
caught. Today Deal, a reformed 
shoplifter who has kicked his drug habit, 
is the founder of Ideal Services in Kansas, 
a security consulting service for retail 
merchants who want to learn how to 
protect themselves against the wiles of 
professional shoplifters. “No one knows 
better than I,” says Deal, “how 
professional shoplifters operate.” 
According to Deal, “some of the most 
intelligent, creative people you'll every 
get a chance to meet are shoplifters.” So 
creative, in fact, that no man-made 
equipment in the world can prevent 
them from getting what they’re after. 
Cameras, electronic tags, mirrors — none 
of these things, says Deal, ever stopped 
him for a moment. “ ‘Cause if a man 
dreams something up,” says Deal, 
“another man can beat it.” 

In fact, the only thing that ever 
stopped Deal, he insists, was good 
service. “If you don’t leave me alone,” he 
explains, “I can’t shoplift. And when 
someone looks me in the eye and says, 
‘Hi, can [ help you?’, well, that’s when I 
make a beeline right out of the store.” 
Deal says his program teaches retailers 
how to prevent shoplifting, not how to 
catch the shoplifter after the fact. Because 
catching a shoplifter takes time and 
resources, and even then you may not 
win in court. “No,” sighs Deal, “my 

advises people to train their 
salespeople to give good service so you 
won't have people stealing to begin with. 
It’s that simple.” 

Although few in the retail industry 
disagree with the value of Deal's 
philosophy, many find his thinking a bit 
too idealistic. “Finding employees who 
are actually going to be as good as Deal 
Continued on page 11 























Looking for love... 


in all the wrong places .. . 


then try 
DATE-A-LINE 
A 


Telephone 
LES Forum 


A new way to make contact 
with other single people 











With one phone call, 
from the comfort of your home, 
you can be in touch with 
up to 6 other singles 
like yourself. 


call 1-550-0000 
24 hours — 7 days 


all calls 20 cents the first minute, 10 cents each additional minute 
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The kids at school — 

they’re happy to see a 

model. Kind of proud. I 
still have a lot of friends. It 
doesn’t change anything of your 
life. You're still normal. Except 
you just act. And you go on 
television. But your life doesn’t 
change. 

The first job I had was a 
Christmas commercial. I have it 
on tape if you want to see it. It 
was in a mansion from a long 
time ago. The mansion was real 
big. They had this big, massive 
Christmas tree. Like, higher than 
the ceiling. Higher than you. No 
one could get to the top without a 
ladder. It was like 10 feet tall or 
something. So we danced around 
that. Came down stairs, a big 
long stairs. And I was whispering 
a secret to someone. But not for 
real. 

And I did a movie, too. Flowers 
in the Attic. It was in a castle. 
With old pictures with spider 
webs. I don’t know where the 
people went, the people who 
lived there. I would be very 
amazed if I saw them there. I 
wish they had the bones left, 
lying on the floor. That would be 
real interesting — if we saw dead 
people. ‘Cause it really was a real 
place. There was a big field by the 
wall of the castle. And animals 
still lived there. They had deers. 
Baby deers. One day they were 
filming, and a big moose walks 
into the field. And stares at us. 
They. turned the camera right at 
the moose. A big moose. 

Once I had speaking lines. I 
had to say, ‘Hello!’ ‘cause it was a 
Blue Cross/Blue Shield com- 
mercial. And I said, ‘Could I have 
some cookies?’ And that part I 
really liked because I kept on 
eating cookies, For real. And they 
were real delicious. Chocolate 
chip. They were soft. And the 
chocolate was melting all over 
them. I can’t stand to think of 
them now. 

I was in a billboard. On Route 
95. It was of a grandmother and 
grandfather taking their . . . well, 
me ... for a ride around. I was 
riding on a merry-go-round all 
day. It was at a fair. And we saw 
a raccoon. And we went round 
and round all day. It went like 
this: we’d go for a whole hour. 
Stop. Get something to eat, some- 
thing to drink. Go on! Another 
whole hour. Get off, take a rest, 
go on for another whole hour! If I 
would get cold I would put my 
jacket on. It was a cold day. And 
there were raccoons there. I loved 
the raccoons. There were baby 
ones crawling up on the merry- 
go-round. 

If there’s a job, my mom 
always puts curlers in my hair. Or 
sometimes braids it. Or puts rags 


Talking shop 
Heather Halstead, 
child model 


by Madeline Drexler 





“She is a very amazing person, in my opinion,” stated Myra Halstead, mother of seven-and-a-half-year- 
old Heather Halstead, a popular model for the Cameo Kids agency in Boston. “Quote from her teachers: 
‘She commands respect and receives it from all.’ ” Sitting alone with a reporter, Heather crosses her legs like 
a lady, exuding casual unconcern. She modulates her voice like a soap-opera character and uses her hands 
with subdued drama. She’s precocious, all right — but genuinely charming. Myra Halstead has vowed she 
will not let her daughter model in Los Angeles or New York. “Heather could take the pressure; I don’t know 


if I could.” 
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that are cut up into little pieces. 
Makes it nice. She always wants 
to get ready. Prepared. So that I'll 
get the job. 

Usually I don’t want my hair 
up. ‘Cause the curlers, like, kind 








of stick into your head.. Like, oh 


my God, this heat! It hurts and it’s 
a pain in the neck. I feel like 
getting out of here, I feel like 
going to play, do something, 
watch cartoons, do whatever I 


want. But you have to do it. I like 
my hair when it comes out, but I 
don’t like when the curlers are 
in. 

After my front teeth came out, 
I had to work with people who 


liked little girls with teeth in 
them. I had to buy fake teeth for a 
hundred dollars. These little tiny 
teeth for a hundred dollars. | 
think it looks cute with teeth out. 
Wanna hear something funny? 
Way back here, I have a tooth 
coming in. A half a tooth. 

Kids get treated the same as 
adults. Except the adults just 
have to work. But when you're a 
kid, they say, ‘Smile! Say cheese!’ 
When they’re filming the grown- 
ups, they don’t say, ‘Smile! 
Cheese!’ And when you're a kid 
and you're tired, they send you 
right out. But when you're a 
grown-up, you have to wait 
there. 

If my smile is down, they just 
ask me, ‘Put your smile up.’ But 
your mouth gets tired. Some- 
times it’s hard to smile. ‘Cause. . . 
um... you have nothing to smile 
about. Like if you were sad, or 
you were mad at somebody, just 
lost a friend — you don’t feel like 
smiling. Sometimes with my 
mom, I don’t want to wear 
something, and I start yelling at 
her. And then we're real sad. 
Down. And then I go to this job. 
And it's like: ‘Smile!’ 

If your hair is all messy, they 
fix it. They’re always fixing your 
clothes. Plus if they do something 
and you don’t feel like you like 
that — you wanna be good for 
that job, you don’t want to boss 
them. So you can’t say anything. 
Like if they put your hair in front 
of your face, and it’s tickling you, 


‘you can’t say you want to move it 


back. You can't. 

Sometimes the people say, 
‘C’mon moms, look at your kid!’ 
Sometimes they say, ‘Stay here’ 
— and the parents are in a room 
alone, door shut. I like when my 
mom’s out. If I’m not smiling, and 
she doesn’t know that I’m not 
supposed to smile, she'll say, 
‘Smile!’ 

How much money do I make? 
A lot. A hundred or two hundred. 
And the money that you add up 
might make a thousand. That 
Christmas commercial that was 
in the mansion, they only paid 
me aghundred. And you had to 
come there at seven o'clock in the 
morning. Sometimes you have to 
wake up at six, or four or five. 
You had a late night, you want to 
go back to sleep. It’s not fun at all. 

Alt I like is the money. Nothing 
else. That's true! I save my money 
for college. I don’t put it any- 
where else. After I have enough 
money for college in the bank, I'll 
save my money for something 
else. I have $41 in my piggy bank 
right now. I'll buy a scooter. I'll 
buy a robot to wake me up in the 


morning and bring me 
breakfast. They sell 
them at Toys “R” Us. 














BODY CONTOURING 


Collagen Injections: 


* Scars, 

* Acne, 

*Pits, 

* Facial Lines. 


- Breast 
Enlargements 


Reconstruction following accidents 
or surgery. 


Liposuction: 


*Hips, 

-Legs, 

* Lovehandles, 
* Face, 

« Neck. 


*Breast 
Reduction 





ANDREW L. ABRAMS, M.D. 
Plastic & Reconstructive Surgery 
Doctor’s Medical Center 
Manchester, N.H. 03102 
(603) 669-6588 
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UNDERGROUND CAMERA 
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Underground Camera's 





PICS! 


our premium quality 


May not be combined with other offers 







Buy 2 rolls of 


35 mm film 

and get one free 
PLUS get a 

$2 refund by mail! 


Expires 12/16/87 
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ZA FRAMES $99 - $495 
|__| FUTONS $59 - $160 


























RIDING APPAREL 








122 Boylston St, 
Opposite Boston Common 
Lowest LU 
Price 
in the 
East 










Finest J 
Black Glove :! 
Calfskin 












Boston's largest selection of Dan 
Post & Acme Boots. Exotic skins 
and hard wearing basics. 


Western Outfitters since 1932 
















“Cooking 
for those 
who care about 


eating.:’ 


We're open for dinner Wednesday through Saturday from 5-10 
p.m. Featuring daily fish, beef, pasta, and turnover specials as well 
as a variety of gourmet appetizers. Of course you can always try 
our famous burger of the day. We also serve imported wines, 
beers, and aperitifs. 

And if you haven't joined us for Saturday brunch, we’re open 
from 1] a.m.-3 p.m. Both dinner and brunch include table 
service, but we still invite you to peruse our counter display. 
Planning a holiday affair? Call our catering manager at 577-8444. 
Function Space Available 

One Kendall Square 

Downstairs at Building 200 

Cambridge, MA 0213 











@. 
BOSION ..* 


Boston University Metropolitan College The 
provides a rich diversity of over 500 

undergraduate and graduate credit 

courses, as well as noncredit courses and bes t 


seminars —all taught by a superior fac- 


ulty with a reputation for academic excel- ° 
lence and standards that will bring out time 
the best in you. 

to 


Classes, most in the evenings, are 
held at our Boston campus and in 
Acton, Bedford, and Tyngsboro. learn 


x Spring semester classes begin 1S 
January 11. 


Ke We will gladly arrange deferred 
payments for part-time students, 
and assist eligible degree and 
nondegree students to apply for 
financial aid. 





ne Call for your free copy of the Spring 
Semester Class Schedule. 


Call ‘Today! 
617/353-6000 








An equal opportunity, affirmative action institution 











Gina Bank 
Bec 
LIMOUSINES 


FOR ALL 


OCCASIONS 


Weddings, sports events, night out 
on the town, Xmas and New Year parties. 


Take out that special person 


with VIP service. 














Boston and North Shore 


335-8785 





South Shore 


749-7776 





Cape Cod 


420-3099 





24 hour service 
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Restaurants 
Genghis Khan 


Outré Mongolia 





344 Walnut Street, Newtonville, 964-0727, 964-2595. Open Monday 
through Thursday from 11:30 a.m. to 10 p.m.; on Friday and Saturday 
from 11:30 a.m. to 11 p.m.; and on Sunday from 3:30 to 10 p.m. Full bar. 
All credit cards. Access up one two-inch bump from sidewalk level. 





by Robert Nadeau 


his announces itself as the 
ft first Mongolian restaurant 
in New England. Run for 
your lives! In this job, I see it all. 
One night I’m reviewing an 
Indian restaurant named Gandhi; 
another night I’m at a Mongolian 
restaurant named Genghis Khan. 
I mean, it’s only fair, right? I 
mean, the Marquis de Lafayette 
was a soldier, and they named a 
pretty good French restaurant 
after him. And how many other 
famous Mongolians are there that 
you could name a restaurant 
after? Tamurlane? Run for your 
lives! Hey, it’s been 750 years, 
and I’m sure we can all take a 
more balanced view of Genghis 
Khan. Run for your lives! 
Genghis himself never con- 
quered Beijing, but other 
Mongols eventually did. (Any- 
body remember a Cambridge 
restaurant called the Golden 
Horde? It was Burmese, for some 
reason.) The food preferred by 
the Yuan emperors horrified the 


Chinese, as did the sight of them 
cutting up big chunks of oiled 
mutton at the table with their 
own personal daggers, European 
style. 

Mongol emperors brought 
crude roasting and boiling back 
to an effete court cuisine, thus 
revitalizing northern Chinese 
food and encouraging the de- 
velopment of such classics as 
Peking duck, lamb with scallions, 
and a whole realm of funfood — 
the Mongolian hot pots and table 
barbecues that are a specialty of 
this restaurant. 

Most of the tables are marble- 
topped, with a built-in stove at 
the center and a special ventilator 
hood overhead. The stove then 
gets either a grill top for the 
Mongolian barbecue or a black- 
iron kettle for the Mongolian fire 
pot ($28 for two, $14 for each 
additional person). The ‘kettle is 
not as cute as the traditional 
torus-shaped fondue pot that 
surrounds a charcoal tower, on 


the samovar principle. But it 
comes to a boil. 


our shots in the dark also came 
up bland. Hunan spicy lamb with 


The fire-pot dinner starts with vegetables ($8.50) was_ barely 
a scallion-pancake appetizer, spicy, though the pile of thin- 
somewhat greasy, and ends with sliced lamb, napa cabbage, broc- 


a scoop of vanilla ice cream, 
rather bland. In between, a waiter 
arrives with a platter heaped with 
your choice of three items (from a 
list of eight) in the protein group, 
as well as spinach, watercress, 
mushrooms, tomato, Chinese 
cabbage, cellophane noodles, and 
a few golden enoki mushrooms. 
It all goes into the pot, boils for a 
while, and then is netted out with 
a brass scoop net and consumed. 
Because the restaurant. starts 
with salted water rather than 
good stock, everything comes out 
rather bland, so it comes down to 
the dip, a traditional blend of 
hoisin, hot pepper, garlic, soy, 
and so on, classically thickened 
with egg. We had shrimp (the 
fastest cooking), sliced fish, and 
pork but recommend stronger 
tasting options, such as venison, 
beef, or lamb. When 
chrysanthemum greens ($3.50 
additional) are in season, I'd 
recommend them, too. In the 
Japanese version of this dish, 
shabu-shabu, I’ve usually been 
able to drink the soup at the end. 
Here the larger volume of water 
just never turns into stock. 
Mongolian hot-pot dining is 
supposed to be leisurely and 
comradely, a family entertain- 
ment like the various Japanese 
table-side dinners. With or 
without children, you will have 
more fun with the Mongolian 
barbeque, where the action is 
perforce more involving and the 
flavors more concentrated. 
Genghis Khan also has a full 
Mandarin-Szechuan menu, but 


coli, baby corn, and bamboo 
shoots was handsome by 
suburban standards. 

From the list of “Khan's sug- 
gestions” (The Khan suggests, I 
listen!) we tried the “perfect ten” 
($13.50). There are probably 10 
major ingredients in this. There 
are certainly 10 heavily battered 
fried chicken fingers around the 
rim, then scallops, shrimp, an 
actual piece of lobster, mock crab, 
beef, pork, baby corn, broccoli, 
and water chestnuts, all over fine 
noodles. The noodles were de- 
licious, and most of the rest was 
fresh stir-fry, but the sauce was 
oily and, ironically, it was the 
long-keeping mock crab that 
tasted fishy. 

Our single most satisfactory 
dish at Genghis Khan was 
probably the only one the wily 
general would have recognized, 
barbeque spare ribs ($5.50). 
These were five of the largest, 
meaty enough and fully cooked 
to near crispness. Pan-fried 
Peking ravioli ($3.95) were six big 
ones with an excellent soy-garlic 
dipping sauce. The weakness, an 
all-too-common one, is that the 
minced-pork centers of the 
dumplings were undercooked, 
still pink. Usually we have to 
send those back; but here we just 
tossed them into the simmering 
broth and had _ Mongolian 
poached Peking ravioli. 

There are a few desserts at 
Genghis Khan, but with a Steve's 
Ice Cream next door, they won't 
get much play. Service at the 
restaurant is very good. The 





waiters take pains to get you well 
started with the hot-pot cooking. 

Decor is quite good, breaking 
many of the clichés of Chinese 
restaurants for a modern look of 
bare wood and varying pinks, 
including the granitic marble 
table tops. The outstanding detail 
is a long aquarium full of large 
and handsome fish. The wall 
decor is Scandinavian fish charts 
and a mounted mah jong set. The 
extra vents generally keep smoke 
out of the dining room. 

* taal * 

I've now finished my eating for 
1987’s columns and approach my 
14th anniversary (in February) in 
a calm frame of mind unlike my 
usual winter despair. I have 
sworn off my once-annual pre- 
dictions that the high-end bubble 
is about to burst, despite the 
perils of tax reform and the stock- 
market crash. I am_ quietly 
curious about the concentration 
of four chic new cafés around the 
Boston Center for the Arts, within 
blocks of the Pine Street Inn. 
Have we a Soho here at last? Or 
will the staggering contrasts of 
wealth and poverty lead to a few 
fashion layouts and no more? 

Restaurant of the year, for me, 
was the Colony. Cheap-and- 
hearty medal goes to Café Brazil. 
Sauce of the year was the rouille 
at Savoy French Bakery. Asian 
sauce of the year: the black-bean 
sauce (on shrimp) at Mr. Leung. 
Innovations-in-dessert award: 
Concord-grape pie, the Colony. 
Special citation for Americanism 
to the shredded North Carolina 
barbecue at the East Coast Grill. 
Honorable mention to Village 
Smokehouse. The Legal Seafood 
trophy for best execution of 
concept: St. Cloud. 0 








Faneuil Hall Rotunda. 
*Dinner buffett 


*Dancing DJ Bill Hoffman 


VISA/MC/AMEX 





NEW YEAR’S EVE PARTY BONANZA! 
700 of Boston‘s craziest party goers will rattle the dome at 


*Jim Plunkett “improper Bostonian” himself 


Tickets $37 per person, $70 per couple 
Call Learning Adventure 262-6909 


























Lewis 
BOOT JEANS 


THE LARGEST 
SELECTION OF 


IN BOSTON! 


MEN’S 

501 Straight Legs * Prewash & 
Stonewash Blue, Black, Gray, Lava, 
White Ash « 517 Boot Cuts « 
Curduroy, Denim, Many Colors « 705 
Student Cuts « Blue Denim « Stretch 
Jeans « Full Cut « Levi’s Denim, 
Curduroy, Hopsack 


WOMEN’S 
501 Button Fly « 505 Straight Legs 


BIG & TALL 

Cords to 38” Leg *« Denims to 40” Leg 
& 60” Waist « Bush Jeans « Denim 
Jackets to Size 52 


SADDLEMAN 





A FEW GOOD PIANOS 


Left from our clearance sale 


Fischer Grand — $2200 
Yamaha P2F (Japanese made) — $1600 
Kohler and Campbell upright — $525 
Vose Grand — $2600 


Complete piano technical sales 
e In the Home « 
Educational facilities 


¢ On Stag 





Gurdjieff-Ouspensky 
Centre 


For the inner evolution of man. 
Now accepting students 


(617) 277-8323 














RAYBURN MUSIC 


Trade Ins 


Sales * Repairs 


266-4727 
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28 Haviland St., Boston 266-4933 
Hours Mon.-Fri. 9 to 6 Sat. 12-6 
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KID’S 
50 1's e Boot Cut « Denim & Cords. 


Tay 


QUALITY NEVER GOES OUT OF STYLE 


invalkens 


Riding Apparel 
122 Boylston St., Boston 
423-9050 





TO PLACE 
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} is your one stop reference source 
for everything from auditions to 
studio space. You can buy or sell 
recording equipment, musical 
instruments, tap shoes, 
costumes — find the best acting 
classes, rehearsal space, and 

yes, auditions. 
MUSIC @ THE ARTS is in 
the Phoenix Classifieds 

every Friday. 
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Shoplifting 


Continued from page 6 

would have them isn’t terribly 
realistic,” says Thomas Nicolette, 
vice-president and general man- 
ager of the $50 million KNOGO 
Corporation, in New York. “You 
need other deterrents as well’ — 
deterrents like Nicolette’s Knogo 
tag, which, like the Sensamatic 
tag, is one of the leading EAS 
devices in that rapidly growing 
$250 million industry. 
Acknowledging that such tags 
can be undone by shoplifters 
carrying a simple wire-cutter, 
Nicolette nonetheless insists that 
“anything that makes shoplifting 
more time-consuming makes it 
harder.” And, in fact, studies 
have shown that shoplifters will 
leave a department store in a 
regional mall where EAS tags are 
affixed to clothing to steal from 
neighboring stores that have no 
such devices. Frustrated by this 
spill-over effect, major specialty 
stores within regional malls have, 
in turn, invested thousands of 
dollars in EAS systems of their 
own. Over the past five years, 
says Nicolette, market penetra- 
tion of the EAS devices has 
grown considerably. 

Created almost 22 years ago, 
Knogo tags were developed by a 
man who wanted to see what 
would happen if, rather than 
having humans watch other hu- 
mans in retail stores, the 
merchandise watched itself. “‘De- 
vices, after all,” says Nicolette, 
“don’t discriminate, take coffee 
breaks, or go on vacation.” They 
do, however, cost a store like 
Filene’s, for instance, hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, and some- 
one has to put them on and take 
them off. What’s more, down- 
town at Mark and Company, in 
Faneuil Hall, the saleswomen 
claim there is nothing more 
infuriating than discovering the 
damn tags on dressing-room 
floors after a customer has walked 
off with Some expensive. item 
scot-free. But even that, daims 
Nicolette, can work in your favor, 
because discarded tags alert re- 
tailers to the fact that they’ve got 
a problem. 

For the average shoplifter, Dick 
Deal agrees that tags, along with 
cameras, mirrors, and guards, can 
serve as useful deterrents. For 
professional shoplifters, who 
make up five percent of the 
shoplifting population but ac- 
count for some 50 percent of all 
shoplifting losses, Nicolette 
acknowledges the limits of his 
technology. So in the end, the 
two men share a certain fondness 
for each other. Until recently, in 
fact, Deal worked for Nicolette as 
a -consultant. “Some people,” 
says Nicolette, “think Dick is just 
capitalizing on a scam in order to 
live well. But I think his motives 
are good and that he’s got a 
knowledge all the books we 
might read cannot provide.” 

bal * * 

Larry faces upward as he rides 
down the escalator, his eyes 
instinctively darting around the 
upstairs departments just before 
they disappear from view. “I was 
a cashier in a New York super- 
market,” he is saying, “when one 
day, on my own time, I took my 
tie and uniform off and walked 
around the store. All of sudden, I 
came upon someone stealing, 
and I caught him. Wow, it was a 
wonderful feeling, a great feeling, 
and I wanted to do that again. | 
like catching people. It’s a game 
of bluff, it takes a lot of patience, 
a lot of control, a lot of acting, a 
lot of psychology. You have to 
really study human behavior. 
Which is something Dick Deal 
says, I know. I know about 

ing that man says, and 
someday I'd love to sit down with 
him and draw on his experience. 
Hell, it'd be like telling war 
stories. It'd be fascinating. After 
all, who better than a thief to 
really know one.” 0 
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b> participants will receive a 
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FOOD ADDICTION 
Bulimia, obesity, anorexia: 
Individuals, couples, 
group therapy 
Initial Interview/sliding scale 
Laura Kinsolving, RN 
Former active bulimic 
729-5557 


BULIMIA RESEARCH STUDY 


E evaluation and treatment 
referral. For information call 
617-661-3727 
All inquiries will be strictly 
confidential. 
































‘I¥ Gynecare 


caring since 1975 





Abortion 


«local IV, sedation & e strictly confidential 
general anesthesia e Saturday & evening 
e Private Doctor's office hours available 


Free Pregnancy Testing 
low cost early detection tests available 
Family Planning Services 

personalized counseling, all services 


426-4700 


177 Tremont Street 
(across from Boylston T stop) 





Boston, Ma. 















DEPRESSED? 
Harvard Medical School 
research project at 
McLean Hospital 
Outpatient Clinic in 
Belmont offers free 
evaluation and possible 
treatment with a new 
antidepressant 
medication, for 
depressed persons aged 
18 and over in good 
physical health. For 
more information call 
Dr. White at 


TARA SINGH 


A COURSE IN MIRACLES 


Free Catalogue 











855-2217 




































Free Pregnancy Testing 
Information, Counseling and 
Referral for: 


bil Boi 


ABORTION 
CENTER ee BIRTH CONTROL 
GYNECOLOGY 
‘| 729 Boylston St. VD TESTING 

Boston, MA PRENATAL CARE 
Mon.-Sat. 9-5 . STERILIZATION 
Across the street from EDUCATIONAL 
the Boston Public Library WORKSHOPS 


536-2511 


by the Non-Profit 
Parents Aid Society, Inc. 





Strictly Confidential 

















Have You Priced Birth 
Control Lately? 


We offer an introductory special: $45.00 (save 

$9.00). Special good through March 1, 1988. Must 

present ad at time of visit. 

Includes 

* Complete GYN Exams ' 

¢ Choice of Male or Female Physicians 

¢ Confidential Care 

¢ Pap Smear 

¢ Three Months Supply of Birth Control Pills or 
Diaphragm 

* Complete Comprehensive Gynecological 
Services 


BOSTON EVENING MEDICAL CENTER 


314 Commonwealth Ave. Boston, Mass. 


FOR APPOINTMENTS CALL 
267-7171 


On the Green Line 








EATING 
DISORDERS 


Anorexia * Bulimia 
¢ Compulsive Eating 


group ° individual 
¢ couples ¢ family therapy 


Valery Rockwell, 
M.Ed. 
492-7843 























Happy Holidays 
from the Inner Power 
Development Center 


Wishing you all that you need 
to do what you want and all that you want 
to do what you need. 


° Psychotherapy 
¢ Hypnosis 
¢ Psychic development classes 


The Inner Power Development Center continues 
to offer the powerful combination of psycho 
therapy and hypnosis for the treatment of 
anxiety, depression, sexual dysfunction, 
substance abuse, 
concentration and a 
wide variety of psycho- 
theraputic issues. 
Treating individuals 
and couples. 


Days and evenings. 
Slidng scale. 


696-2375 











Thinking About Therapy? 


If you've been considering psychotherapy or 
wondering how to choose a psychotherapist, 
I invite you to interview me at no charge. 


As a consumer, the interview is your 
opportunity to get to know me by asking any 
questions you may have that may help in 
your decision-making process. 


I am open to discussing my personal 
background, my training, my beliefs and 
thoughts on important issues or answer any 
other questions you may have. 


Appointments can be made within 24 hours, 
with weekend, evening and daytime hours 
available. 


C & N Counseling 


Cambridge Needham 


449-7721 
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Summer Term 


In addition to balmy breezes off the Charles 
River, Boston University’s 1988 summer forecast 
includes over 400 stimulating courses in 47 
subject areas — from business and engineering to 
liberal arts and communications, education and 


nursing to theology and social work. 


We offer a distinguished faculty, outstanding 
academic resources, and the convenience of five 


trolley stops right at our doorstep. 


You may select day or evening courses from 
two six-week summer sessions. Session I classes * 


begin May 17; Session II classes, June 28. 
Registration for Summer Term 1988 begins April 19. 


Call or write for your free 1988 Summer Term 
Bulletin today and learn to enjoy summer more! 


The ideal climate for learning. 


— 


C1] Please send information about Boston Call 617/353-6000 
University’s 1988 Summer Term. | or mail this coupon | 


Name 
Address 
City 

State 
Telephone 














Zip 














Send coupon to: Boston University Summer Term 1988 
755 Commonwealth Avenue, Room 201, Boston, MA 02215 


An equal opportunity, affirmative action institution. 
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And we can make it work for you. 
We specialize in programs that can 
help you on the job. 

Graphic Design/Advertising 
Interior/Environmental Design 

Fashion Illustration 

Fine Arts 

Courses are available full-time or part- 
time, September to May, or part-time 
in our Evening and Summer Divisions. 





HE 

NEVV ENGIAND 

SCHCOLOF ART 

EqpDESICN ii 
28 Newbury Street the Commonweaith 
Boston. MA 02116 of Massachusetts 
(617) 536-0383 Department of Education 
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SOAR TO 
NEW HEIGHTS! 
TRAIN TO BE 


40 A PROFESSIONAL 
* TRAVEL AGENT « TOUR GUIDE 
- AIRLINE RESERVATIONIST 














“Returning to College was easy 
with the flexible schedule 

BHCC offers ... We’re both 
happy about that.” 












Twenty-four Associate Degree and Certificate Programs days or 
evenings at BHCC. Located on the Community College stop on 
the Orange line. New Rutherford Ave. Boston Ma. 02129 
Telephone: 241-8600 


BUNKER HILL 


COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE 








Full or part time. We train on live airline computers. Home study and 
resident training. Financial aid available. Job placement assistance. 
National Headquarters Lighthouse Pt., FI. 


American Career Training 
TRAVEL SCHOOL 
1-800-327-7728 


(Accredited Member NHSC) 
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The Audio Workshop 
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+ Areas covered in the 


The Audio Workshop 
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(617) 547-3957 





‘Its an oasis of creativity’ 


—Robert Motherwell 





Are you searching for the best place to nourish your full creative potential? 
At the Museum School, you’ll design your own studio program, work with 
professional artists, and have access to the resources of the Museum of Fine 
Arts. Plus you'll enjoy all the benefits of our affiliation with Tufts University. 
So if you thirst for the creative life, start today by sending in this coupon or 
calling 617-267-1218. 





Please send me a catalogue and application. I’m interested in: (] Undergraduate Program 
CJ Master of Fine Arts () Evening Classes [] Summer Classes [) Saturday Classes 


Name 
Address City State. / 


Boston Museum School 


A Department of the Museum of Fine Arts 
BP 12/11/87 230 The Fenway, Boston, MA 02115 
Affiliated with Tufts University 
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Massachusetts 


621 Huntington Avenue 
| Boston, Mass. 02115 
O r (617) 731-0275 


SPRING COURSES & WORKSHOPS BEGIN 
JANUARY 19 


FINE ARTS DESIGN 


Calligraphy 








Color 

Drawing Graphic Design 

Life Drawing Computer Animation 
Painting Fashion Design 
Watercolor Industrial Design 
Landscape Painting Technical Drawing 
Renaissance Painting Techniques Computer Graphics 
Chinese Brush Drawing Typography 

Life Painting Illustration 

Anatomy Human Figure Illustration 


Natural Science Illustration 
Illustrating Children’s Books 
Production & Layout 


Portrait Drawing 

Abstract Painting 

Painting in Maine 

Printmaking 

Etching 

Lithography 

Alternative Photo-Printmaking 


MEDIA & PERFORMING ARTS. FINE ARTS 3D (CRAFTS) 


Filmmaking Ceramics 
History of Avant-Garde Film Fibers 
Photography Glass 
Performance Jewelry 
Sculpture 


Visualizing a Script 
Computer Sound and MIDI 


ART EDUCATION CRITICAL STUDIES 


Designing Museum Curriculum Foundations of Art 

Intro to Art Therapy Contemporary 

Arts Administration Western Literary Traditions 
Drama & Visual Arts Fiction Into Film 

Problems in Aesthetics Writing Children’s Literature 
History of Goals & Methods 

Research Methods 


Spring Workshops include: Printmaking, color, paste-up, typography, copyfitting, pastels, figure 

painting, visualization techniques for artists, maskmaking, paper sculpture, and much more. 

Enrollment is limited in many courses. Register Now! 

This spring we will be offering over 100 courses & non-credit workshops in a variety of art & art- 

related fields. Register now 

* by mail 

* by phone with MasterCard or Visa — call 556-2555, Monday thru shes 24 hours a day until 
January 8. | 


* or walk-in January 7, 8, 11, 12 & 13 
Hours: Mon.-Thurs. 11 a.m.-2 p.m. & 3:30-6:30 p.m. & Biidiy tharesd wa & 3:30-5 p.m. 


* Come to our OPEN HOUSE January 6, 5-8 p.m. Student Gallery, 2nd Floor, Tower Building. 
Meet faculty. Register in-person and view ongoing Continuing Education Faculty exhibit 


January 5-8. 
Last day to register for spring courses is February 2. 
Registration for non-credit workshops should be made no later than one week prior to the 
workshop. 
Call 731-0275 for a brochure or more information. 


Professional and Continuing Education 


Massachusetts College of Art is a state-supported college offering BFA, MFA & MSAE degrees. 
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PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHY PROGRAM 

Two-year intensive studies in professional photographic techniques with concentrations in 
commercial/advertising, editorial, photo-journalism, portraiture, media with slides, artistic 
expression, technical color. Entrance in October or February. 
Federal grants & loans; state scholarships for eligible students. Job placement 
assistance ior graduates. Next class begins February 1, 1988. 

APPLIED PHOTOGRAPHY PROGRAM 

24 week professional evening program. Federal loans may be applied for. Program starts 
throughout the year. 

EVENING WORKSHOPS 

Twelve weeks, one night per week. * Creative photography » Advanced camera 
* Basic photography » Beginning camera * Color shooting & printing » Studio lighting 4x5 
¢ Advanced printing and exposure 


Accredited by The National Association of Trade & Technical Schools. Licensed by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts Department of Education. 
Please send me a catalogue and application. I'm interested in: (] Two-year Professional Photography Program 
C) 24-week Applied Photography Program [_] 12-week Evening Workshops 





City State Zip. 


























am o - yy wa. a NEED CASH FOR COLLEGE? 
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- # For information write to: 
SCHOLARSHIP AND FINANCIAL AID 
4 COUNSELING SERVICES 
22 Lincoln Avenue 
Vernon, New Jersey 07462 
7 a 
MUSIC IS MANKIND’S MOST 
UNIVERSAL EXPRESSION OF 
JOY AND HARMONY. 
Lessons and classes ° ‘ 
All ecisataaenetion dance. AMPFiify yourself , 
ALL NEWTON 
MUSIC SCHOOL 
321 Chestnut Street 
West Newton, MA 02165 
527-4553 : 
Scholarships available. Move — Opportunity 
The competition in the health field is 
fierce. Become a 
SAVOR | 
*#MYOTHERAFIST.. 
to prevent injury and 
# FITNESS INSTRUCTOR... 
ae aa semester 
Boston's as 
monthly # FITNESS SPECIALIST... 
Magazine for Concentrated 4 day certification pro- 
the Food rr 
and Beverage 
Connoisseur l 
For information, call toll-free. TeleTape l Name. 
fo ot | sie 
0283 or call AMPF at 413) E / 
Published by l 
the Boston i | 
Phoenix edla | 
et LanltcleMAChe 1 
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Commonwealth Ave., Kenmore 
Boston, MA 02215 Tel: (617)437-1868 
Financial Aid Available 
























YOUR LIFE... 
STUDY ABROAD 


Why not Study Abroad for a full year, semester or 
summer at universities and colleges in London, Cambridge, 
Paris, Salamanca, Cannes, Florence, China and the Soviet 
Union? College students study at famous universities, high 

‘school students live with European families and attend 
local schools. 


Or, join a summer traveling program. Foundations 
of Western Art visits great cities including Brussels, Bonn, 
Zurich, Paris, Amsterdam, Venice, and Florence. Interna- 
tional Finance and Marketing includes London, Paris, Bonn, 
Zurich and Strasbourg. 


Choose from a wide variety of courses including 
language study, business administration, fine arts, com- 
puter science, art history, education, philosophy, political 
science. And, you can earn fully transferable credit. Some 
100 level courses are open to high school AP students. 


So, whether you're a student or interested adult, 
now is the time to change your life by studying abroad! 


Our representative will be visiting Boston shortly. For 
an appointment, call our enrollment advisor at (203) 


SEND TODAY FOR OUR FREE CATALOGS! 


: } Academic Year Abroad and { ] Summer Programs Catalog only 
Sener Ie pare CeeS ) High School Year in Europe 


Name 
Address 
City : : State 
Phone (___) 


American institute For Foreign Study * Dept FS 
102 Greenwich Avenue, Greenwich, CT 06830 « (203) 869-9090 
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THE CALIFORNIA 
STATE GNIVERSITY 
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A two- to four-week resident program in the 
arts on the beautiful Humboldt campus in 
Arcata, California, sponsored by the 19- 
campus California State University system. 


CSU SUMMER ARTS ‘88 JULY 3-JULY 30 


GUEST ARTISTS INCLUDE: 

Laura Dean Dancers and Musicians 

Jennifer Muller and The Works 

Carol Loroc, Jim McGrath 

Arthur Kopit 

Warren Jones, Wesley Balk, Florence Quivar 

David Starobin, David Tanenbaum, Paul O'Dette 
Miladi Wind Quintet, Chicago Chamber Brass 

Robb Terry, Joanne Gillerman, Erol Otus, Jim Newton 
Vonda Macintyre 

Full Faith and Credit Big Band, Ernie Andrew 

Alan Holdsworth, Craig Anderson, Tim Tulley 
Dominic Milano, Jeff Fair 

Alfred Leslie, David Ligare 

Ellen Clague, Colette, Susan Kingsley, Marjorie Shick 
George Segal, Robert Graham 


This unique learning experience, now in its 
third year, offers skill development in indi- 
vidual arts and the potential for interdisci- 
plinary exploration. 


Graduate and undergraduate credit available. 
Enrollment limited to one course per time 
period. 


ENROLLMENT FEE 


CA residents 0-6 sem. units $210 
Extension students per sem. unit $ 80 


ROOM & BOARD 

2-week session (30 meals) 
Double Occupancy $278 
Single Occupancy $382 


For registration information, call or write: 


THE CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
400 Golden Shore, Suite 214 
Long Beach, CA 90802-4275 

(213) 590-5768 











Dogs, cats and other animals are suffering 
in Massachusetts laboratories. To find 
out how we are working to help these 
and other animais, call or write to CEASE. 


CEASE 
P.O. Box 27 
MA 02238 


Cambridge, 
(617) 868-2350 














700 Beacon St., Boston, MA 02215. 


















LOWELL + WAKEFIELD * 


BROOKLINE + REVERE ° 


NORWOOD * HOPEDALE 


week of January 25. 
Program offerings indude: 
SA 4 


* Administrative Assistant 

* Automotive Service 
Management 

* Business Management 

* Computer Programming 

® Executive Secretary 


SHARPEN 
YOUR CAREER SKILLS 
AT NEWBURY COLLEGE. 


Get the professional edge you need today at any one of Newbury’'s twelve convenient 
locations. Our practical, career- oriented courses are taught by accomplished professionals 
and are structured with your success in mind. Evening and weekend classes start the 





ARLINGTON * BOSTON 


FRAMINGHAM + BRAINTREE 


* TAUNTON + NEW BEDFORD 





® Fashion Design ‘ 
® Fashion Merchandising ® Medical Assisting 
® Food Service * Medical Electrology 
Management ® Medical Secretary 
Peres: ar © Paralegal Studies 
Interior Design ® Travel & Tourism 
* Legal Secretary ® Word Processing 





Look for our upcoming mailer for specific course offerings. 








For information regarding any of our 12 locations, 


CALL 1-800-952-7436 Boston 
921 Boylston Street, Boston, MA 02115 


_NewburyCollege 


A Two-Year College 











Accredited by the New England Association of Schools and.Calleges.... . 


MOUSTACHE 
ON THE 
MONA LISA. 


~ Marcel Duchamp 


Is nothing sacred? Great art is unpredictable. If you have talent, we'll help bring it 
out. Call for our catalog. 1-617-262-1223. Or write your name, address and the 
catalog you want (Evening, Day or Summer) anywhere on this ad and send to AIB, 


The Art Institute of Boston fine and-lplied Art. 
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Take 


Please send me more information. 
I'm interested in: 


0 evening courses off-campus 

O Saturday morning courses at the 
Harbor Campus 

0) Saturday morning courses at the 
Downtown Center 


the 


next step! 


Take UMass/Boston courses this 
winter. They're available at night 
in Braintree, Hingham, and West 
Roxbury, and on Saturday morn- 
ings in Boston at both our Harbor 
Campus and Downtown Center. 
Schedules are convenient and 
tuition is affordable. For profes- 
sional advancement or personal 
growth—or to sample university 
study before seeking admission to 
a degree program—take the next 
step! Send in the coupon or give 
us a Call. 





















'‘UMass/ Boston 





a 929-7900 
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Return to: 
Division of Continuing Education 2 
University of Massachusetts at Besten 
Harbor Campus ° 
Boston, MA 02125-3393 a 
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“This adverti at no expense to the 
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Your First Business Decision 
Might Be Your BEST! 





OT 
ion 


REG 


September 6, 1988 





EVENING CLASSES BEGIN Earn an Associate Degree in less than 2 years 
—— > Bg or just take a course in 
May 24, 1988 ° ; oe ~eraaienag © Secretarial 
DAY CLASSES BEGIN @ Travel/Tourism 
January 17, 1988, @ Word Processing 


We offer-@ Financial Aid @ Convenient Evening Hours 
© Back Bay Location near MBTA @ Job Placement Assistance 


Give Us A Call At (617) 236-8000 


Bay State (ois 


EVENING DIVISION 








Kaji Aso Studio 
Institute for the Arts 


CLASSES IN: Painting, Drawing, Watercolor, Ceramics, 
Chorus and Poetry. 

JAPANESE CULTURE CLASSES IN: Calligraphy, Sumi 
Painting, Tea Ceremony and Language 


OPEN HOUSE: Jan. 19 & 21 
7:00-9:30 p.m. 


40 St. Stephen St., Boston 
Call for more information: 247-1719 





Musician's 


FlightTraining™ 


I U.S. College of Music | 
Mocs cee cs st Sees ees fe ee ll 





























CHIEFS 


EDWARD S. CURTIS 


CALENDAR 1988 











ile <ERIOZX Program 


Be creative and practical professionals. Applications 
Earn a Certificate in are currently being 
Interior Design at the accepted for Spring 1988 
Boston Architectural admission. 

Center. It is a unique Call or write 
three-year program which for details. Boston Archi- 
combines work experience with tectural Center, 320 Newbury 
evening courses taught by design St.,Boston, MA 02115 (617) 536-3170 








Boston Architectural Center 
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TO ORDER: 
1-800-542-6002 Ext. 25 








IF 
YOU 
VALUE 
LEARNING 


.. then your best value in part-time learning is 
in Harvard Extension School at night, a New England 
tradition since 1910. 











echoose from 300 liberal arts and professional courses in 60 fields 
taught mostly by Harvard faculty 
estudy for personal enrichment or Harvard degrees or certificates 
eopen-enrollment for women and men of all ages 
eaccessible evening classes at Harvard 


eaffordable tuition 
SPRING TERM CLASSES BEGIN MONDAY, FEBRUARY 1, 1988 


To receive the 1987-88 Extension School catalogue, return 
the coupon below or call 495-7928. 
(allow 2 - 3 weeks for delivery) 





Address 








City, State, Zip 


Harvard University Extension School 
20 GARDEN STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 02138 











(617) 495-4024 [De $31) 
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Discover the Difference 


Adult learn 


e Individual Academic Advising with experienced professionals 

e Life Work Experience credit 

@ Special Learning Skills Workshop for adults 

e Convenient class schedule including day, evening and 
weekend graduate institutes 

e Financial Aid package ‘or adult learners 

e Secure Campus - Ample parking - Easy MBTA access 


Degree/Non-degree programs, Full/Part-<ime options: 
e Masters Degree in Human Resource Management or 
Educational and Pastoral Ministry (EPM) 


. @ Certificate programs in Elementary and Secondary Education, 


Music Therapy, Gerontology, Clinical Pastoral Education, 
Educational and Pastoral istry 

e B.S.N. for R.N.'s 

e B.S. Health Administration 

e B.A. Business Management, Accounting, or Economics 


e B.A. Liberal Studies 


Emmanuel College admits qualified women at the undergraduate level and qualified women and men 
as adult learners and in special or graduate programs without discrimination on the basis of race, color, 
religion, national origins, or handicap. 
Office of the Adult Learner/Continuing Education 
Box G @ 400 The Fenway @ Boston, MA 02115 (617)735-9918 
1 would like informason on: Name 
(Please check) 
__ BSN 
— Human Res. Management 
_. Teacher Cortificas 
_ Business Management 
__ Bachelor of Liberal Studies 
— Health Adminmistranon 
__EPM 
— English as 2 Second Language 
Courses 
Other 





Address 
City/State/Zip 
Phone 














Satellite Campuses in Braintree and Lynn 
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YOUR ITINERARY . 

{ FIRST STOP: Katharine Gibbs Travel & Conference 
Pianning Program. 

DESTINATION: A career in Travel and Conference 
Planning. 

WHAT YOU GET: Travel and conference planning 
training to prepare you for employ- 
ment opportunities in travel agen- 
cies, corporate travel departments 
and travel related companies. 

LENGTH OF STAY: Less than one year of study— 
day or evening programs. 

WHO CAN QUALIFY: College grads, high school grads, 
secretaries or adults looking 
for an exciting new career path. 

ALSO INCLUDED: Placement assistance, career 

counseling, and financial aid 

NEXT PROGRAM assistance for qualified students. 

STARTS: Winter 1988 

RESERVE Call Gibbs now or send in this ad 

PLACE: today. With a career training oppor- 
5 an . tunity like this, no one will have res- 


ervations about taking your place! 
i Boston (617) 262-7190 Providence (401) 861-1420 ? 


86 Beacon Street, Boston, MA 02108 
178 Butler Avenue, Providence. RI 02906 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


PHONE 
Mastercard and Visa accepted 110P 

















The 1988 January 
Mini-Semester 


at Lesley College 
Graduate School. 


A special offering of courses 
in January only. 


Make the best of the New Year. Start your own personal and 
professional enrichment at Lesley College Graduate School. The 
Mini-Semester offers short and intensive courses at flexible 
times—days, evenings, or weekends. 

Below is a sample of the more than 50 courses available 
during the January Mini-Semester. 


Arts Institute 
__ Family Art Therapy 
‘The Imagination of Childhood 
: Training Workshop in Psychodrama 


Counseling and Psychology 
_ Body Image 
— Cancer Counseling 
Counseling Across Cultures 


Education and Special Education 
_ Artificial Intelligence in Education 
Literacy Learning: Across the Grades and Curriculum 
Seminar in Resource Teaching (N-9) 


International Studies 
Cross-Cultural Dimensions of Technology 
Immigration: Laws, Issues, and Practices 
International Perspectives on Health and Nutrition 





Management 
Affirmative Action and Equal Employment Opportunity 
Ethics and Managerial Choices 
Proposal Writing and Government Funding 
Outreach and Alternative Education 
Exploring Ourselves: Video Production 
Understanding Jazz: Listening to Cultural History 
Write Lesley College Graduate School, 29 Everett Street, 
Cambridge, MA 02138-2790, or call 868-9600, ext..422 for more 
information. Credits and course times vary. 


Lesley College 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 


Lesley College is an Equal Opportunity/Affirmative Action 
institution. 




















Dont let 
your next test 
bowl you 
over. 


Get Stanley H. Kaplan to be your 
quarterback. 

For nearly 50 years, Kaplan's test-taking 
techniques and educational programs 
have helped over.1 million students boost 
their scoring power and test confidence. 

So if youre going up agairist the SAT, 
LSAT, GMAT, MCAT, GRE, NTE, CPA, or 
others, go with the team that knows how 
to win. Kaplan. 








STANLEY H. KAPLAN EDUCATIONAL CENTER LTD. 


DON'T COMPETE WITH 
A KAPLAN STUDENT—BE ONE 


Train with Kaplan’s coaches for your winter or spring exams. 
Call now to reserve your place. 


Cambridge — 868-TEST 




















COLLEGE 
STUDENT INCOME. 


A good part-time job that doesn’t interfere 
with class schedules, student activities and study 
time is pretty tough to find in most college towns. 


That’s why the nearby Army Reserve makes so 


much sense to students. 


After completing Basic Training and 
Advanced Individual Training, you serve one 
weekend a month (usually two 8-hour days, so 
Saturday and Sunday evenings are yours). And 
you earn over $75 a weekend to start. You go to 
two weeks of annual training at full Army pay. 


If a part-time income could help, stop by or 


call: 


BOSTON (617) 451-3095 WAREHAM (617) 291-0080 
DANVERS (617) 774-3442 WORCESTER (617) 756-2819 
TEWKSBURY (617) 658-6018 _E. PROVIDENCE (401) 434-2285 
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SECTION TWO, DECEMBER 11, 1987 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 



















The Puzzle 


#580 United nations 


We've combined parts of 13 different coastlines at the right, 
and numbered a city in the general neighborhood of each of them. 
How many can you identify? 


If a numeral falls near more than one city, name the largest. All 
of the coasts are in relative scale. 

1) 

2) 

3) 

4) 

5) 

6) 

7) 

8) 

9) 

10) 

11) 

12) 

13) 


Rules 


1. Prizes for solving the Puzzle will be Boston Phoenix Puzzle 
Winner T-shirts. 

2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office (addressed 
to Puzzle #580 Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 
02215) by noon on Monday, December 21. Phoenix employees 
and their immediate families are ineligible. 

3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will be 
final and arbitrary. We only have 10 T-shirts to give away each 
week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll have a lottery. 

4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. When 
possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzle page. 












































Name 
Address 
City/Zip 
T-shirt size 


Solution 7578 


More than 150 readers solved ‘‘Q and A.” The answers were: 
kiss (17) — tell, grin (42) — bear it, puts (13) — calls, hue (46) — 
cry, loaves (34) — fishes, touch (29) — go, wash (45) — wear, rack 
(24) — pinion, scratch (14) — sniff, sweet (15) — sour, hearts (7) 
— flowers, all (1) — sundry, hammer (33) — tongs, bill (39) — 
coo, sons (49) — lovers, country (31) — Western, tar (20) — 
feather, checks (18) — balances, supply (50) — demand, beer (26) 
— skittles, hither (5) — yon, cut (37) — dried, bob (43) — weave, 
cloak (48) — dagger, goods (4) — chattel, up (35) — at ’em, serve 
(16) — volley, lo (41) — behold, bait (11) — switch, cash (28) — 
carry, five (38) — dime, dog (9) — pony, assault (21) — battery, 
time (23) — tice, ever (3) — anon, down (36) — out, guns (30) — 
butter, buck (8) — wing, fits (2) — starts, rank (40) — file, fast (6) 
— loose, twist (47) — shout, tooth (25) — nail, green eggs (19) — 
ham, arm (44) — hammer, tea (32) — sympathy, spit (22) — 
polish, carrot (12) — stick, surf (10) — turf, and by (27) — large. 

We're sending T-shirts to all and sundry below. 

1) Andrea Berman, Boston 

2) Scott Glickman, Newton 

3) Arthur King, Haverhill 

4) Patricia Markunas, Salem 
5) Jack Donovan, Lynn 

6) Amy Frisbee, Norwood 

7) Tanya McKenna, Worcester 
8) Jeff Haynes, Watertown 

9) Helen Walker, Cambridge 
10) Alison Pena, Swampscott 


























by Don Rubin 

















Next to You We're Your Pets Best Friend 
SPECIALLY PRICED KITS FOR GREAT GIFT GIVING! 


Saugus, K-Mart Plaza, 

180 Main St. & Rt. 18 
233-4325 

Somerville Assembly 

Square Mall 

628-6688 

Dedham, 259 Washington St. 
326-6002 





MP R 
COCKATIEL STARTER STARTER, co ee 
GUINEA PIG STARTER 
KITS KIT Includes cage, food, treats, KIT 


Includes cage, food, treats, 
gravel, cuttlebone, 
vitamins, booklet 


Includes cage, food, gravel, 
cuttlebone, treats, booklet 










‘tao $60.26 Small $25.99 
Large $99.99 Reg. $32.54 
Reg. $116.71 Large $35.88 

Reg. $41.86 


Includes stand 


cedarchips, drinking tube, 
play wheel, booklet, fluff bed. 


Small $19.99 
Reg. $23.03 
Large $24.99 
Reg. $31.40 











Critter pen cage, alfalfa 
treat, vitamins, water 
bottle, food. 

Now $49.99 
Reg. $56.91 


















Jr. 5 Gallon Deluxé 10 Gallon Senior 20 Gallon 
Now $44.99 Now $59.99 Now $79.99 Now $99.99 
Reg. $58.76 Reg. $76.75 Reg. $105.46 Reg. $134.46 








Advanced 25 Gallon 








All kits include tanks, incandescent lighted top, pump, filter, heater, food, water conditioner, 
thermometer, net, ornament, booklet. Add $10 for fluorescent lights. 


cal fish for every starter kit purchased. | _ 


__ $5 Gift Certificate available for tropi 


= + ee" 4 es Oe os oO] 
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BATT Es SR AR A 





® Over 3000 tities 


@® Member and 
nonmember rentals 


® Large collection of 
drama, comedy, 
action, adventure, 
foreign new 
releases 


® Gift items in stock 


® Gift certificates 
available 


We accept Visa, 
MasterCard, 
American Express, 
Discover 


2378 Mass. Ave. 
Cambridge, MA 
(617) 868-7742 

Mon.-Sat. 


10 a.m.-10 p.m. 
Sun., 12 p.m.-6 p.m. 


a NR 



































beautiful 
SWF, intelligent, 
athletic 


. , per- 
fect figure seeks a dynamic 
successful man over 35 for 
— relationship BOX 





Alive & open eyed 


lassifieds 


PERSONALS 


CLASSIFIED 267-1234 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY 536-5390 


54 





part-tim 


DWM, 39, 
ith —childr: 


IH 
ull 
i 
oofs 


Es 
me 





HHH? l 
g & 
He 
acl 


i 
a|5 


























drugs, rived, into hiking, cinema, 
ing, com ror female; 25-30 to chow’ me 
movies, rock, around. Photo appreciated, 
pmenng eg pote Box 5379. 
‘AL EXTRA! 
Single success- Strong pat woman 
tut Oriente’ famed for win- pansion to offer ae = 
+ man 
pe et yee Te petee ey after her own heart. | am 
Prone nessenacy and Ghat ambitious. Like | peace, 
ATTRACTIVE SWMI Tamer, the_yard. Wd preter man 
37, 5'9° into Who's lived 35 or more yrs. & 
naiure, arts. Seeks learned 2 tot in the process. 
smok' swi 
a assignment), has a 
ee 1035, Bow wiry bul ambition, & an 
Aware and unusual SWM, attraction if have the 
27, seeks offbeat and in- sunbaked look. If 
t woman for laughter, yo ae » en ee 
r , and loving. BOX ‘om this description, 
= Sor eet bonc, O00.” 
b7DAVE MUSTAINE - - - 
WANTED...Well, look-alikes © Female sought by WM, 307s 
too. But you must have long attractive, educated for ro- 
red hair and look like Dave. ™antic relationship. 
maampencoa phe Ne ere thie aug. out 
ego . This is ; 
fantasy-are U it? I'm SWF 23, Sincere, 
oe wave LE answered. Box 206 
a my 
time). Box 8167 DWM, 33, 5°9, 160 
BIG BRONW EYES ertioan, 
Single white female 27 "Ce guy. athletic, affec- 
aphic atrist into health "onate. » told real 
foods Photography using Scome, ane sin a 
Nautilus. Send photo. Box tae y 9 





OWM, attractive, hi-energy, 
career orientated prof. Owns 


female 

possibilities. Write to: P.O. 
Box 2055, Jamaica Plain, 
MA 02130 





OWM, 37, 6’, 185ibs, attract- 
ive, athletic, work 
interest in flying, 
herpes seeks Bape oe 


athletic S/DWF 
supportive friendship, 
iby ni rela- 





sailing, yoga, dining. 
Seeks non-smok unat- 
tached part-time companion 
to aged like x 





P ly meaningfu 
tionship. Write to: P.O. Box 
536, Nashua, NH 03061 





tractive, sensuous, 5 
sensitive non-smoker 
interested in meeting SF with 
same qualities. Box 161, 105 
Charlies St. Boston, MA. 
02114. 


, Arthur Murray style 

DWF. 6, skilled seeking 

t enjoy studio parties 

more Box 78 Swansea, 
02777 





BLUEYED GUY 
SWM, 32, tall, dark and 
handsome seeking SWF 
—_— a romantic 
nights. Box 





Busy’ SJF, 28, pretty, 
athletic, new-waver, seeking 
handsome, clean-shaven, 
progressive, responsible SM 
Box 5365. 





eager to meet. I'm F, 37, 
nurse, oe. a. 
vegetarian, nature-lover, 
politically leftish. Box 8094. 

Good-Looking, Vulnerable, 
SWM, 25, seeks a special, 
sit woman to savor Art, 
Architecture and the 
Flinstones. 


WILD & CRAZY 








RAMINGH, A 
alonaies AM AREA r 


looking for friendship, 

bie om pete 
it person. Wi prefer 
pt ny feminine GWF, 
late 20's. if you think you 
might be the person, please 
write and give phone 





FREE TICKET AROUND 











Cute, caring, intelligent 20 

old GWM, It brown/biue. 5’9” 
135 Ibs. Seeks someone to 
beaches at 


, our 
interests together. Friend- 
ship/relationship. Send 
Michael picture/phone. 
Thanks. Box 8130. 

















41, like classical music, 
politics (left), jogging, kids, 
animais, dry humor. Seek 
gentie male with wit, warmth, 
and body for 

tion relat . PO Box 
3219 Mc Cormack Station 
Boston 02110 








loves 
sensuous 60's-30's over- 
weight homebody widow 
daughter lifetime day laugh- 
ter conversation. Boston, 
Lowell, 128. Box 8150 


GWF, 33, Shy, quiet, con- 


servative cigarette smok 
en, movies, travel, and 








GWM 24, 6’, 190ibs. Prof- 
fesional, romantic, ~ All- 
American 


secure. Seeks similar non- 


smoker for re- 
lationship. Box ei72. 


130Iibs 





GWM 29 5'6” 


seeks ors d 
ship PO Box 310 Frank- 
lin St. Boston 02110 











s first consideration. 
= to: P.O. 486, Acton, 





GWM 31 seeks mono- 
gamous tionship with 





GWM, 32, 5'10’, 195ibs, 
warm, humorous, 





, safe, rela- 

bail, Write to: P.O. 
Box 569, MA 

GWM, 33, 5'10° 160ibs 

hair blue eyes seeks 

another man for solid friend- 

relationship. Write: 








GWM, 37, 5'10”, 175ibs, pro- 
fessional, athletic, sti 








GWM, 21 5'7”, athletic look- 

ing for sincere honest 

tionship. | like music, danc- 
. movies. etc. 
X 3222 


GWM, doesn't want to spend 
X-mas alone. i'm 23, 5°11, 
170, unassum- 


; 











GWM, 24, goodlooking, 


e . 
Write to: Kevin, P.O. Box 





a 
Z 
8 


o 
° 
e¢ 
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- 
e 
7 
co 
2 
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a 
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tact/photo? Box 3231 


bs, 3212, Boston MA 02101. 


GWM 25 5’ 8” 160 Ibs. bright, 
Straight-looking, romantic, 
seeks warm 18-24. 
Share arts and sports with 





GWM, Macrobiotic, 23, 155, 
seeking 


built 

35 to correspond with, share 
weekends, 

friendship, 
commitment. 

hikes, deserted houses, play- 
Celine. 


photo, letter. PO Box 626 Gt. 
Barrington, MA 02130 


le well 
handsome male under 

in 
monogamous 





int . nice guy. PO box 





GWM 23 5'10” shy straight ‘ofessional str: 
acting eniexe cycling out- GWM, 25, 5’9”, 165, br/br, mentee he 4 Seeks 
doors alan pri , handsome, str same 21-30 for friendship, 
GWM 18-25 for fun act/app, seeking rela- monogamous _relationsihp. 
and possible rela- tionship. Classy, but also Enjoy skiing, travel, con- 
Box 1357 Cambridge 02142 much attitude. Can = ing. Box 8175. 
7 handie it? Photo please. 


946 Kendall Square 02142. 





2861 ‘LL YSGW303C ‘OM NOILOSS ‘XINJOHd NOLSOS 3HL 








x 
515, Newton CTR, Ma 
02159. 


GWM, young 33, 5'9’, 


ted pro- 





GWM, 28, 510, 160, biond, 

Clean cut, 5 
Straight lifestyle. Enjoy 
laughter, walks, movies, din- 
ing, pro sports, travel. Seek- 
i similar, non-smoker, 

for friend/retationship. 








fessional, goodlooking, 
with lots of 


swimming, basketball, 
chess, music, movies and 
fine food. Seeks a goodiook- 


a 














someone | seeks prot- 24.56 and phone. Box 8861 
the Phoenix a chance. fesional 30-40 with 145 into 24-33, 
write to: Box 1018, similar qualities 10 share ro- negut seake similar 16 25 n GWM 24, 50", 155, Drown) Gwa 30, colorta come, cimers, We can, explore 
Boston, MA 02134 fen gM SS oe ne . Photo a ee conservative, Catholic seeks with the possibility for a 
GWM, 29, 5'9”, 130 boyish = Photo & phone to P.O. Box 8127 Box straight, enjoy workouts, ton ress poe = ——— ae relationship. Box 
build, 600 Plain, MA movies, racquetball, not into udes coo! sensuality to re- 
seeks similar 23-35 for 02130 GWM-M.A.C gay lifestyle. Seekng very vive the lost art of drawing Handsome male 
triendshi Maurice/Alec/Clive. That's}, masculine non-smoking — room conversation nom eS Eg 
tionship. Box 2122 GWM 40 blond prof artist need equally romantic you. sensitive GM for friendship. ther cwae © tue . 
‘ov seeks GBM 25-50 for friend- Write with photo to BOX Photo and/or substantial let- of pity checaminne manus 
ship. Box 8155 8105. ter a plus. Box 8107 to contact. Box 8133 box 3220.) “ 
THE GUARANTEE ADVERTISEMENTS WHICH MUST BE VERIFIED 


Purchase a guaranteed advertisement for two consecutive weeks in advance 
and we will keep running the same ad free as long as you call each week on 
Monday, Tuesday or by noon Wednesday to renew the ad. Missing a week 
voids the guarantee. To begin renewing your ad, call 267-1234 during the week 
of the ad’s second appearance. 


CLAIMS FOR ERRORS AND OMISSIONS 


The Boston Phoenix accepts no liability for its failure, for any reason, to print an 
advertisement and shall be under no liability whatsoever for any error for which 
it may be responsible beyond liability to give the advertiser credit for so much 
of the linage occupied by the advertisement as is materially affected by the 
error, provided that The Phoenix is notified by the advertiser of such error in an 
advertisement within seven days of publication. 


COPY REGULATIONS 
The forwarding of an ad is construed as an acceptance of all the rates and 
conditions under which advertising space is at the time sold by The Boston 


Phoenix. 


The Phoenix reserves the right: 


¢ To revise copy containing objectionable phrases 
advertisement 


* To reject in its sole discretion, any 
on account of its text or illustrations 
¢ To determine correct category placement. 


No advertisement containing a phone number and/or address will be accepted 
in the Personal or Person to Person columns. Only Phoenix box numbers or 
Post Office box numbers may be used. A 

All advertisements must be accompanied by a full name, address and tele- 


phone number. 


Telephone numbers will be printed in the People Section in commercial 
advertisements only. These telephone numbers must be verified weekly (before 
the advertiser. If a line ad is not verified, it will not 


6:00 P.M. Wednesday) by 
appear in the paper. Failure to verify a display ad will result in automatic 


assignment of a Phoenix box number. 


*BOX NUMBERS 
Advertisers may pick up box number replies at the Phoenix Classified Office 


between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. Monday through 
after the last insertion of the advertisement. 


The Phoenix is expressly authorized, but not required to open and inspect any 
or all material directed to a Phoenix box number and to discard, or otherwise 
dispose of, any flyers, unsolicited advertisements, and the like. 


Friday. Replies are held for 3 weeks 
t 

















THE FOLLOWING CATEGORIES FALL UNDER 
THE CLASSIFIED GUARANTEE: 

You can save money on a two-week ad insertion. See pricing grid below. 
AUTOMOBILE FOR SALE 
DOMESTIC ANTIQUES & FLEA MARKETS 
FOREIGN APPLIANCES 
VANS & TRUCKS BICYCLES 
CYCLES BOATS 
TIRES CLOTHING 
REAL ESTATE FUEL & FIREWOOD 
HOUSEMATES FURNITURE 
ROOMMATES STEREO/COMPONENTS 
SUBLETS ODDS & ENDS 

ELLANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHY 

LOST & FOUND RECORDS & TAPES 
PETS VIDEO & TV 
amet YARD SALES 
WANTED MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 








Use this form to fill out your Classified Advertisement. 





INSERTION DATE 
CATEGORY 





Print one letter in each biock. Leave a spece between words and e seperste space for punctuation. 


Heaounes CILIOOOOOODOOOOOD: 


DOOOOOOOOOOOIOOG 


12345 6 7 8 9 101112 131415 


The Boston Phoenix 

: reserves the right 
to reject or edit 

any advertisement. 
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PRICING YOUR AD 

LINES $4.25 each 
(minimum 4) 

ENTRE NOUS $8.00 
(minimum 4) 

ESCORT $10.00 
(minimum 3) 

7 pt. light headline $6.50 

7 pt. bold headline $8.75 

9 pt. boid headline $10.00 

Capitalized words $1.00 


* BOX NUMBERS (weekly) 


Applies to line advertisements in Massage and Escort section 
pick-up $12.00 mail-out $18.00 






COMMERCIAL 
$5.75 
(minimum 3) 


$8.00 
$12.00 
$13.25 














OODLE 





We cannot print your advertisement without the following information. 


123456 7 8 910111213 141516 17181920 212223 24 


PAYMENT MUST BE ENCLOSED WITH THE ADVERTISEMENT. 


NON-GUARANTEED Advertisements: There are no refunds for cancelled ads. Advertising space 
issued for cancelled before 4 p.m. Tuesdays. Changes in advertisements will be 


credit will be 


ads 


CANCELLATIONS AND CHARGES 


until 4 p.m. Tuesdays. 


accepted ys. 
GUARANTEED Advertisements: There are no refunds or copy changes accepted on a guaranteed 


vertisement. 


Copy for Advertisements which must be verified 
Copy for all other Advertisements 


DEADLINES 











Guarantee re 





Telephone tions. 
Changes and cancellations. 


Mon. 8:30 a.m. - 6 p.m. 





Tues. 8:30 a.m. - 6 p.m. 





Cost: per week 


Phone #: 
Name: 
Address: 
City: 


TOTAL 





























or call 267- 
oe Wednesday, 12 noon Card #: 
Thursday, 2 p.m. 
» 12 noon = Bank: Date: 
ay, : p.m. 
, 4 p.m. 
— Signature: 
CLASSIFIED DEPT 
MAIL TO 387 NEWBURY 87. 
BOSTON, MA 02115 
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Handsome, intelligent, Meet new friends in your Sensual, attractive SWF 27, Strange man, 27, and 8 SWM, 24, 5’ 9°, student, SWM, 30, adventurous, con- SWM handsome Red- = Artistic gentle 
stable, q 35 area for fun and dating. Call _— strong, playful, athletic, prof- misunderstood. » witty, Suet, i templative, individualist, en- — ford, cptuas outdoor type _ pressive pooh Lae 
seeks semi-beautiful, un- Lisa for free information.  fesional artist happy and se- _inquisitive, and successful Harvard joys mot . 4-wheel- — frenchman into skiing, new  _ Warm, stron 9 women 40. 
pretentious, sensual, in- 212-630-0813. cure but still questioning my- _—timistic, compassionate, got eee, ing, $s, . fire- music, anything fun. | attractive. a Nyon 3 
poy moda dy wl for last- self and the world, seeks q WF 19-26. BOX 3235. places, seeking go (18+) women. x very loving, kind 
: swe ‘age Be BAT TOte rugoed M for intimate shar: for release from tontiness.  SWM 24 former ski instruc | pal en dns ye 128. caring, loyal, intelligent 
jandsome, trim, successful handsome, iY o x e lerness, ats, SE SBF, 38 (Looks 28), desires J 4 
WM. 38, wants long term re- inp tar politi Goal lady that ; pro. —_paign while lawand SWM.31,8 10 185ibs, psy to SM.6'+,35years+ — S0syaning, newonmurous and 
A is classy, enjoys city, out- SF, 30, classical musician, discussions schools ( playful = chiatrist, temporar' to escort to “I'm Not Rap- p F.O. 
telligent, warm, Sues: doors, beach. traveling good listener, supportive, bizarre or serious, more. ) 58" seeks weg Coneriden, come: ® = paport” with possible long 2228. = 
pretty woman. “smoker. Send photo, open-minded, Qnty the unusual should humored athletic — explore relationship to follow hones 
judices. Box 8182 phone, a flexible, creative, well-read, wid. Box 3238 - -30 for winter escapades New England area tw» Ge po, > dy 425, owe, . Sones. 
—W Resident, 17 Stone ST. U-C, _intelligent, selt-re- ee ee commen, Deer, CN = Carcheeter, WA GOR adventurous, uninhibited 
Outgoing SWM 6', 160 pds Beverly, MA. 01915. a. attractive, a SWF, 21, "pen I = appreciated. Box 5371 pen] etc.) Age, pre — S/OWF term 
: ers ; $, are SWM, 40, seeks arty friend- 
sks 7 ~ MONOGAMISTS ONLY- playful, affectionate, in-  SWM, 24, too poor for the be honest, sincere, no ship ‘ath SF, 2s45, Opera, 
travel, film, fun, . Pisces : man with similiar —_telligent, creative SWM ‘ritual, more tactile thantact- = Hosers! BOX 5361 dance, theatre, ee 
serious relationship. Box musician tired of games qualities. appreciated BOX 1192 ful seeks an alternative fm. fine ar cruis- 
thrive on youan P.O. Box 418 Cambridge | Cambridge pe nage No whole SWM31,tali,darkandhand- ton'p Oo Box 2271113, Cen- oT wear 
Happy holidays! Tar. ~«honest SWF attractive, 02140 - Some, well built, abit shy and —_trevitie, Ma 02634 weaseor Toate tor Uh- 
ing white male with an ap- pe and willing? Send Box 3976. mieunderstoed one Sy ase ing! PO Box Ln Pompano 
Pealing sense of hu please, return SWF, 30, tall, slender, at- blonde Seek: La . S5ibs, young 
cooks one special masculine oeee. Box 1030 Tisbury SHEELER AT MFA brunette, seeks a eyes, 50" eons han oving. oo sports, the pow pe yoy or DWM, 40, attractive, SWM. 
male for friendship. | have w ca RATS geodiooking. assertive, hugable, ‘semi-intelligent or. 3 am , open- = sensual, sensitive, honest 
cozy apt where you can visit — .hand- = emotionally and financially SWF for for serious relationship 6S by the fire , caring, and would = engineering managaer. 
der caine ‘Gace end MUSCLE BOUND some, (Michael Caine/ secure man for friendship 2 and Photo and or like to meet a at- — Seeks with simular 
other delights. Box 8184 Grand-daddy said“It’s as Christ ) SuC- and good times. | enjoy Phone gets same. Box 5388 tractive SWF compa- qualities. Lets fall in love and 
easy to fall in love with cessful, young, 41yo in- horses, sailing, skiing, nights w= 26, 5°5, well built, nionship and good times. romance in the Caribbean. 
«fORIZON-PUSHING strong women 98 8 week pte. yore ‘aime Out. on the town, 3 Cute. interests anagem SWM, 33, romantic, humor. aaa ae Box 0126. 
34, probing, sharp & one.” me it’s easier } Physical, 2 and just plain a , scuba, jetskiing, . ous, intelligent, kind, 
fun stays liminal, moves This DWM 40's, handsome, © 989ing dreamer/doer seeks tne. with a nowng& good Looking for honest, cute, . % en- SWM 29, student from SWF, 28, athletic, petite, fun 
band & forth over edges be- athletic, (not body builder) Very Smart. very pretty. very == Yau are ali grown up, but still petite single female for a joys outdoors, movies,  Sutof state, seeks friendship [OViNg. attractive, pro- 
tween us & Latin Maer ing, affluent, and kind porati neuter * know how to play. You are serious relationship. No travel, cuddling, laughter, ; — look a ae - 
academe & real world. Seeks seeks a lovely + and Supplier Of OC nat afraid of committment or smoking or drugs. let- ow NE cod owed aoe a 
SM, secure & ‘ . dancer, athlete or — asional_ bon mots. Box — Bhobic about the M- word. ter and photo to P.O. Box 21-39 for friendship, music and art. BOX 8128 PO Box 682, Sudbury MA 
crene, cppemtes, ideally aerobics pe Please write to box 3253 and _ 60, Billerica, MA 0182 co . Box 8096. po - ——c. orrre. 
knows ish. Not ti igent, sensual, ive enclose rae , attorney, 38, 5'9”, tlem 
(5'8"), dant wish — 7 and available for an exciting - on SWM, 26, aes * res g-looking 34, trim, witty. warm, inquiring, Saehatie. ee Lov —™ — 
scrawny (15S}-am attractive, relationship with a special Single White Male 40, S110" SWE. @i. beight, attractive, ss conan tr doe. wl bull B+ pe Rot intelligent. with dry humor mor beeks apo 
re . , warm, 5 . . - 
0 i orate, romantic: consider. non-smoking SWF. 2-35 0 taneous, warm lady to share 





dancing, and films. Box 
1602, Brookline, Ma 02146. 





man that spoils you in every 
wasy you should write to me. 
| am 47, tall, proffesional, 


and financially ; 
Write P.O. Box 9332, 
Providence R.1., 02940 





if you dare, | will dare. At- 
tractive OF mid 30's looking 
for male friend. Box 6149. 


INEEDA 





pop wb wh depeage 
ing, dance-happy guy with 

a” eee 
pst Magny Bony my 
much as my flannei shirts. | 


need to be revived romanti- 
Cally; re 


multi-colored Please 
write to Box o1s2. and send 
photo (if possibile) to let me 
know ail about the latest 
show. SHAKE IT UP NOW! 


JAMAICAN, very attractive 
gentieman, 32, 5’ 8”, 155 Ibs, 
employed, intelligent, 
humorous seeks lonely, at- 
tractive, slim shapely lady - 
any race, employed, good 
Personality for commitment. 
Lots of laughs, love, excite- 
ment and adventure await 
you definately. Box 8089 


Jewish female striking in- 
telligent artistic thirties re- 
locating Box PO Box 623 
Newton Lowerfalis MA 
02162 











Kindly, cuddly, com- 
passionate Cancer 23, 
150ibs, 5'9° SWM seeks 

sociable, 


sensitive 


spiritual lady love 20-23. Lik- 
ing tong loving talks and sea- 

' walks, preferably Pis- 
cean but not necessarily. For 
fun frolics and rapturous ro- 
mance. Friendship fine, 
crazy for commitment. Box 
8138. 








_ LITERATE LOVE 
Kindly, cuddly, com- 
passionate Cancer 23, 
150ibs, 5'9° SWM seeks 
sensitive sociable, 
sophisticated, sensuous, 
Spiritual lady love 20-23. Lik- 
ing long loving talks and sea- 
side walks, preferably Pis- 
cean but not necessarily. For 
fun frolics and rapturous ro- 
mance. Friendship fine, 
crazy for commitment. Box 
8138. 





Let's jog, x-country ski and 
dance; walk and talk near the 
ocean. Active, fit SWF 36 
weicomes rugged, gentile, 
adventurous, outdoorsy 
male. BOX 5357. 


man. | would enjoy devoting 
myself to pleasing a 





phy y and y 
strong woman. Please write 
soon. You will not be disap- 
pointed. Send note, phone, 
(photo helpful). Box 8092 


shape and with similar 
i . Box 5356 





very fit, seeks tall, 
trim, well-educated lady = 
dresses well, handies 

friends and family with oye 
and class. Looking for long- 
term, non-smoking, elegant 
partner. Photo requested & 





No Yor" 
with first dat 
looking SJM wr or good 
lawyer/college professor 
(tenured), a very young look- 
i 37 seeksa pretty WF 
27-33 who is not afraid to 
take risks to form a per- 
manent relationship. | am full 
of life, optimistic (more so if 
this ad works), sensual ro- 
. Enclose 


dissapointed. in Boston 
twice a week PO Box 224 
Concord NH 03301 


ONCE UPON A TIME, an at- 
tractive, 6°1", 





rector, 29, oun nee 2-38 
who likes Mercedes, 

marshmaiiows, puppies and 
nature for possible reia- 
tionship. She has yet to 

emerge into my existence. if 
you are her, please write to 
Box 8176. Please send photo 
if possible. 





PASSION 4 JAZZ? 
SWF (30 ) seeks 
SWM (same). Should be 


serious about jazz (musician 
or aficionado) Also impor- 
tant to be focused, 
articulate, zany, creative, 
positive and sincere. (as | 
am). BOX 8055. 


Politically active liberal GWF, 
22, 5'3°. Sensitive, in- 
telligent, energetic. ‘Seeks 
open-minded older woman 
with diverse interests for 
friendship/possibie rela- 
tionship. Picture/phone. Box 
8129. 

Pretty SWF, 27, tall, slender, 
enjoys dining, dancing, 
theatre, movies, daytrips, 
seeks attractive, , 








r 





skiing, conversation, fun. 
Must be open-minded, 


ate, mild-tempered, good 














| Copley Square 


* Our service is 
free if you have an 
apartment to share. 


* One-time fee of 


$25 if you need an 
apartment to share. ’ 


755 Boylston Street 


Hundreds of free 
apartment listings 
make us... 


boston 


bright, attractive, non- sense of humor, 
smoker with of . philosophical and resource- 
20-26. Send photo/letter, ful. Looking for a younger at- 
P.O. Box 3091, Peabody, tractive sincere female. Pic- 
01961. tures please. Box 5301. 
“. . 
* Detailed information 


roommate 
center 





BOSTON'S BEST 
ROOMMATE RESOURCE. 


Serving Boston and all suburbs within Route 128. 


266-3636 


about each apt. 
and roommate. 
* Our listings are 
updated daily. 
* Service is valid 
until you have 
found a roommate. 


Weekdays 10:00—7:00 
Saturday 10:00—4:00 
/ 











SJF, 39, 54", slim, cul- 
tivated, attractive brunette, 
——. tennis, travel; seeks 





fessional SWM 
for mate. Box 2430 Boston, 
Ma 02208. 


The Phoenix personals; what 
an interesting concept. This 
is probably the safest, most 
controiied way to meet 
people. The creative ap- 
proaches to developing rela- 
tionships through personal 
advertising are limitless--this 
is truly the quintessential 
“high-tech”, “80's” method 
of meeting Boston's best 
eligibles... 

Radical single mom, 43, 
seeks male communist for 
political work between the 
sheets and in the streets. 
Box 8082. 











Looking for interesting, 
down-to-earth, intelligent 
Metrowest singles, late 20's 
to mid 30's interested in 
monthly brunching. What do 
you have to offer? Box 8139 


Romantic, handsome, affec- 
tionate,caring SWM, 37, 
loves outdoors, dancing, 
cooking, massages seeks 
adventurous, loving woman, 
Box 8181 





SUGAR MAGNOLIA 
SWM 33, looking for new 
start with SWF, 24-38, who's 
modern, with old-fashioned 
sensibilty. 6pift4plin, dark 
hair, beard, husky, pro- 
fessional journalist, into 
theater, film, all kinds of mu- 
sic, outdoor New England, 
politically leftist with leftover 
60's utopianism. All 
answered, P.O. BOX 136, 
Middleboro 02346. 


Male 46, physically fit, seeks 
female for pieasurabie times. 
Age unimportant. Box 1142, 
Waltham, Ma. 


ATHLETIC MALE 
Athletic, intelligent, hand- 
some, great physique SWM 
36 MBA seeking physically 
fit, beautiful, sexy lady 22-35 
who is sound of body, mind 
and spirit and who enjoys ex- 
ercising, sports, dining, 
dancing, movies and shar- 
ing. Box 5331 


Manchester, N.H. area 
single white male is looking 
for a woman friend 18 years 
or older. i'm 40 years oid 
look 30. Good looking 
somewhat muscular. Occu- 
pant Box 5731 Manchester 
N.H. 03108 


Masterful man. dark 
brilliant, intense, some para- 
lieis with romance novel 
hero. Seeks woman for per- 
manent, unconventional re- 
lationship. Into science fic- 
tion, photography, movies 
Hope you may be young- 
looking and/or petite; need 
you to be intelligent, loving 
—_ Tari Box 














SAIL! TRIP 
Successful professional 
WMs are looking for interest- 
ing, free-spirited, funtoving, 
attractive 25-35 year oid 
females for 9 day Jan. Carri- 
bean sailing vacation. No 
drugs. Send photo and infor- 
mation on self. BOX 3233. 


trim, well- 
groomed profesional. Box 





SJM, 30, goodiooking, pro- 
fessional, varied ao 
warm, thoughtful, nice guy, 
seeks an attractive SJF with 
similar, not identical 
interests, who can widen my 


horizons for a caring, com- 
mitted relationship. Write to 
box 5300. 


SWF, 32, likes sci-fi, new age 
music, football, comic 
books, astronomy, seeks 
—_— Box 





SWF, a physically, emo- 
tionally strong, healthy, fit, 
int  preveacionah tall, 

"attractive. Seeks 


mitment or me. Only health Ny. 
attractive men reply. P. 
Box 110, Essex Station, Bos- 
ton MA 02111 





SJM, 42, kind hearted, clean 
cut, brilliant, high tech 
eclectic, quick witted, gentle, 
curly haired, mensch, seeks 
warm Jewish Female 
counterpart. Box 2477 Cam- 
bridge 02238. 


SJM 49 finacially secure, 
loves everything. You must 
be slim, attractive 25-41, 
under 5’ 5”, intelligent and 
readily available for dating. 
Note with recent photo and 
phone number appreciated. 
PO BOX 488 Maiden MA. 
02148. 


SJM, Medical student, 24, 
enjoys good conservation, 
\ ing, dancing, tennis, 
and is open-minded to new 
things. Seeks intelligent 
woman @ good sense of 
humor. Box 8141. 








SWF, 49, slim, 5'7, bookish, 
sensuous Taurean seeks 
mature civilized, com- 
municative, smokefree DWM 
for enduring connection. Box 
292 Concord MA 01742 


SWF, Mia Farrow Look-alike 

seeks leading man 32-45 for 

fun, conversation, drama, 

= ! Photo, phone. BOX 
1 


SWF, prof., 24, seeks 6'+ 
SWM 25-35. You like to: 
backpack, canoe, other wil- 
derness/ travel/ sports ac- 
tivities. You also like to 
spend an evening by the fire 








SWM, 25,1 only want a 
woman to love and love me 
back. 


Letter, phone, Box 
4618, Westboro, MA 01581. 





SWM, 28, 6’, 195 Ibs., pro- 
fessional, homeowner, 
scuba, wood-working, mov- 
ies, cooking, handsome, 
honest gent , tired of 
only friends! Seeks attrac- 
tiove, healthy, non-smoking 
SWF, 18-30, for long-term 
relationship. Marriage? 
Photo appreciated. Box 
0298. 





SWM, 29 5'3” beard, 

romantic, car- 
ing. Local music, weekend 
trips, levis. Seeks F 24-35 
with same interests. Box 
3229. 


SWM , 34, new to area, 
wants company of SWF for 
movies, theatre, etc. Why go 
alone? Romance possible. 
but not a must. PO BOX 161 
Arlington, MA. 02174. 


SWM, 36, “A Great Catch”, 
professional, 6'2, 200, fit, at- 
tractive, self-assured and 
successful, just possibly 
ready to settle down but still 
Struggling to balance career 
and personal life. Sound fam- 
iliar? ne so . pretty, in- 
dependent WF, 28-36, 
modern sensibility, old- 
fashioned values, in similar 
predicament. Together let's 
revive our spirits of adven- 
ture. There's so much more 
we should be doing. Box 
5403 





‘ 














. Must 
Box 6188 
SWM very a 

handsome 25 6'2” 170 

bik hr bwn eys sensitive open 

looking for 18-28 
friends outdoors Kin- 
nipesauke boating, good 
skiier motorcycles Harley 





seeks to be spoiled silly by 


honest, addorable man. 
(you'll receive 
same) & com- 


passion for people’s per- 
sonal & political stuggies a 
must. Thouhful replys only, 
please, and include your ad- 
— Lay tean died 9 
lor -term partnership 
children P.O. Box 1390, 
W.Somervilie Ma 02144. 


SWM, attractive, nice, 32, 6’, 
girl for a long-term, mono- 


gamous relationship. If think- 
ing of Florida, please write to 





nature, arts, sports, travel 


and gourmet di . Write 
to: P.O. Box 2572, Woburn, 
MA 01888 





SWF, 36, seeks intelligent, 
considerate man for friend- 


ship and possible serious re- 
peace Enjoy hiking, 
ion, quiet evenings. oy By 4 

"m 
attractive, sensitive. Box 
1169, Littleton MA 
01460-0769 


Are there any younger, 
genet woman out 
rather just be 

pals with me? -- 37 hand- 
, successful and a great 
friend. Box 63, Boston, Ma 
02116 Photo are terrific too. 


TO RESPOND TOA 
PERSONAL AD WITH 
A PHOENIX BOX 
NUMBER, ADDRESS 
YOUR RESPONSE 
AS FOLLOWS: 

BOX ---- 


367 NEWBURY ST. 
BOSTON, MA 02115 











SM 40, blonde, scorpio. . 
160, non drinker, light 
smoker, adventurous, often 


, like 
France. Seeks 
ing SF, 30's-40's, who 
agrees with island life, 
, Cats and cars. 
Has business head with 
sense of humor. 
visits, friendship, perhaps 
more. Photo- W. Shay PO 
Box 89 Oak Bluffs, Mass. 
02557. 





Attractive Latin a 


early ‘ 
125ibs, long hair, 
brown educated, de- 
cent, honest, healthy, 
divorced, faithful, warm, 
happy, clean, trim, friendly, 
very very t » working 


Seek American 

til 62, good looking, blue 
eyes. Only sincere. Welcome 

onan first letter. Aurora L. 


Calle 51-A # 6-25 Apto 101 
Bogota-Columbia (South 
America) 





SWM, law student, well-built, 
brown hair, biue eyes. Seeks 
to worship -siim, attractive 
SWF. Photo appreciated. 
bg to: Box 1026, Aliston, 





tractive guy prefer 
ache/beard west of 
Boston. BOX 3248 


SWM, 29, professional, 5’9", 
dark hair, brown eyes, seek- 
ing a SWF. Must. .be..in- 
telligent, slim and enjoys mu- 
sic, dancing and weekend 
vacations. Write to: G.S., PO 
Box 571, Boston, MA 02102. 





This Divorced dad at fifty 


apr bly 
handsome under ail this salt 





SWM, 29, atheist/aicoholic. 
Non smoker/ drinker/ drug- 
ger. Intelligent, sarcastic, 
sensual and humorous. Also 
lazy, distracted, non- 
materialistic and pro- 
lessional. Non-prejudiced, 
kind, virile and eager for new 
experiences. Seek com- 
patible, attractive Latin, Or- 
iental redhead, or older 
woman. | look a little like Jeff 





or a day under the sun on the 
sand ih 





SBF, 24, 5'6”, professional 
warm, gregarious, sense of 
bumor, slender, attractive, 
and very fun-loving. Enjoys 
music, the theatre and 

food and drinks and travel- 
ing seeks attractive pro- 
fessional SBM 24-30 with 
similar interests for company 
and conversation. Box 3221 


Spirited SWJM 27, 
looks, 


minded 
seeks same in plump, pretty 
SWF. Box 6140. 
Spunky sophisticated 
a smart SWJF 
24 loves brunches 
lounging 
seeks 





fireside 
jazzy evenings 





Single biack lady, 28, 5'3", 
110ibs, very pretty, classy, 
trim, financially secure and 
outgoing, seeks a single, 
handsome, stable, white 
male, 27-34, 5'10° plus for 
committment. You won't be 
dissapointed. Write to: P.O. 
Box 161, Waltham, MA 
02254-0161 


SBM 28, 6'3" Athietic, outgo- 
ing, Honest; enjoys movies, 
dancing, outdoor activities 
Seeks SF 24-34 (race unim- 
portant) weight proportioned 
to height who enjoys same 
BOX 3250 


SBM, incarcerated 39 needs 
strong, liberated, sensitive 
SF for serious relationship 
Will exchange photo letter 
BOX 8123 

SBM would like to meet a 
SWF, 16+, to establish a 
longterm, monogamous re- 
lationship. Please send letter 
=n number to BOX 











a guy. BOX 





, 29, 5°4, 1151bs, 
bionde, professional seeks 
intelligent, gentie, caring 
man with sense of humor 
and many interests. | like eat- 
ing out, movies, week 

trips, the ae oy Looking 


SWF, professionai, 24. 
2 . Sense of 


Seeks 
humor, yet ag romantic 
Likes to 


3179. 
SWM 21, 5’ 11", handsome, 





with a moustache. 
Tennis anyone? Box 0166 


SWM, 29, good-' en 
witty, professional, 5 

Likes dining out, long drives, 
good conversation and new 
e seeks slender, 
pretty, easy-going SWF 
21-30 with good sense of 
humor who doesn't mind be- 
ing spoiled. Photo ap- 
preciated. Box 6146 


SWM, 29 with mild herpes 
seeks SF 23-35. I'm a non- 
smoker who likes to dance, 
go to movies and 











student, sensitive. 

looking for SWF 18-22 
share a long-term, caring & 
loving relationship. BOX 
8103. 





SWM 21 5'6” cute, in- 
telligent, college senior 
likes new wave 





for 
with during an after the 
holidays. Box 5384 


SHWO. awovu MA 
SWM, 34,5 ftware en- 
gineer lt Chinese non 
smoking slender pro- 
fessional female 25-32 for 
love and relationship. Yi-hui 
jian BOX 5352 


Shy SJM, 23, enjoys skiing, 

science fiction, quiet dinners 

and spending an at 

home. Looking for SJF 
24, non-smoker f 








dancing, sushi, playing sung- 

gle bunnies seeks bright, at- 
tractive, shorter college 
woman for fun and romance. 
BOX 8120. 


SWM 22 150ibs physically 
ment healthy searching 
for SWF 20-45 with sense of 
humor who enjoys X-C skiing 
camping hiking walks Please 
include photo. Box 5326. 








SWF 29 likes rock, jazz, 
— sk Yo 4d 

to enjoy tite 
with. with, BOX 6157. 


Cambridge MA 02140 


SWM 36. My story; | moved 
to Boston 10 years ago to 
save ih money to buy 
land in the country. Now | 
have 150 beautiful acres and 
a house in the Berkshires. 
My last two relationships 
with women ended sadly be- 
cause there was no sharing 
of a vision of a rural lifestyle. 


ing life goals, I'll try this ad. | 
hope to meet an indepen- 
dant attractive hard-working 


and pepper hair. Box 5389 


To the Editor. item is 
a@ practice which shouldn't 
continue. It is common for 
5% of prices to be wrong at 
the register. The only way for 
change is for an educated 
consumer to speak out. Sin- 
cerely T.C.C. B.C."89. 


UNBELIEVABLE 
father 








GWM, 25, 130!bs, 5'9", good 
looking, warm, sincere per- 
sonality, seeks little brother 
18-21. Likes swimming, ski- 
ing, movies, anything. Write 
Steve, PO Box 3483, 
Peabody MA 01960-3483. 


SUGAR-SPICE 
BLACK AMERICAN PRIN- 
CESS 20-40 WANTED. 
Healthy, proportioned, 
passionate, no drugs. Shar- 
ing Caucasion mid 50s 
enterpreneur desires quality 
EBONY-IVORY relationship. 
7 Tiffany Road., Suite 4, 
Salem NH 03079. 


SWM, 36, seeks a SWF to 
join me on weekend camping 
trips thr ihout scenic, rest- 
ful, New England. Write to: 
P.O. Box 2846, Boston, MA 
02101 


Boris met Natasha through 
the Phoenix Personals 
Really! 

















MIT graduate with a success- 

ful wood-working business. : ? 

Let's ex photos and Well, I'm ali three! But YOU 

inspirations. Box 8158 be shy, liberal, in- 
telli or technically 

SWM 39 (29 in looks and 30 or less. 

mind) warm good humor 60s _if you are, then write me-OK? 


music Politically left open 
minded seeks SWF 27-42 
w/similar interests likes 

* dancing, theatre, biking Am 
profess RE Broker and disc 
jockey. BOX 6121. 


Box 5323 


Unconventional academic, 
35 DWM, intense, gentie, in- 





tellectual, romantic, fine 
enough ae. and still 
h that lovely, ar- 





SWM, 30, 200ibs, 5’8’, 


outdoors, ocean, 

mending fences around 
the — 7 r se 
to: P.O. 103, 





Everett MA 02149 
SWM 32 bright handsome 





SWM, 42 (30's in mind & 
body), 6'3, 175, business 
owner - philosophy, easy go- 
= supportive, playful & lov- 
Some favorite things: 
hiking in mountain forests, 
year ‘round, fire- 


fine dining, 
boogie boards, 
Heads & Mozart, drinking 


tistic, orient, warm, sensu- 

oo and open-minded, 
ounger woman for —. in- 

Yellectual intermingli 

joint exploration o' ‘ne 

beauties and wonders of our 

planet. Box 8167 


Unique Blend. Brains, 
beauty, warmth. Blonde 
academic seeks tall, hand- 
some, warm, highly-intellec- 
tual, accomplished 

demic, architect, psycho 








wine with friends, h 


SWF, 5’6 or taller, fit, happy, 
eclectic, loving and adven- 
turous for evolving rela- 
tionship. Write to: P.O. Box 
, Wayland, Ma., 01778 


analyst or socially-con- 
cerned MBA, 33-45, for com- 


mitted relationship. BOX 
5340 


SWM, 25, 5'7°, bright, at- 
tractive, caring, creative 
seeks a SF counter-part for 
friendship, adventure, 
awesome music, film the 

outdoors. Write to: P.O. Box 
1392, Kendall Sq, Cam- 
bridge, MA 02142 


DJF, 39, caring, sweet, re- 





man who enjoys 
ture, dining out, 
and quiet times. 
Write to: P.O. Box 1254, 
Brookline, MA 02146 


DWF, 43, fun-loving, attract- 
ive, quasi-radical academic 

seeking gentle, caring, in- 
telligent man interested in is- 
sues of peace/justice, and 
backgammon. ben | to: P.O. 
Box 421, Newport Ri 


DWF, 45, 5'4, 136ibs, seeks 
financially secure lover liking 
fairs, pets, children, family, 
dining, conversation, ro- 
mance. Box 78, Swansea 
02777. 











Unusual SWM, MD, writer on 
the oocult, attractive, trim 
seeks young oid-' 

SWF East European 
ancestry, very curvy. Lets get 
metaphysical. Box 3237 


DWF, 59, smoker, attractive, 
loves dancing, travel, etc. 


Seeks similar for 
friendship/relationship. 
Box 645, 


Write with photo to: 
Methuen, Ma 01844 









































DWF, joytul, loving, indepen- Eas seine. tall, SBM 
dent, fit, intelligent, attract- 1 seeks SWF educated, bright, traditional 
ive, seeking a secure happy, 21-29 for romance _ family values, would love to 
emotionally availabie, in Ct.” to: P.O. Box meet similar counterpart. 
athietic, nonsmoker, 35-45, . ™ % Write to: P.O. Box 537, Ran- 
into eye = and 5. dolph, MA 02368. 
1581 aitharn, MA.02154 Single Human Male, 30, 5’ SM, 35, seeks SF with her 
feet on the ground and a 
DWM, 34, 160Ibs, looking for human for sense of absurd, with a touch 
a single female for dates, and possible romance. I'm a of silliness. Write to: Box 
friendship and more. into programmer for money, @ 2153, Cambridge, MA 02238 
beach, bikes, pe peed for love, 
and cable. | smoke and drink caring and aware, interested SM, lonely, financially se- 
a little. Write to: P.O. Box in growth, cure, Godly, compassionate, 
1794, Boston, MA 02205 lution. Box 47, Maynard considerate, 





DWM, 34, not too hard to 
at, outdoorsy, blues. 


et 


jazz, mountains, nature 
seeks SWF/ 24-34 for 
monagomous relationship. 
Write to: P.O. Box 672, 
Methuen, MA, 01844. 


— 34, professional, 
an honest, — 


, 
owe children OK) for 
ce wa ws 

io: P.O. x 
648, Suffield, CT 060 








Sonably ye Photo 
would be nice. Write to: Bill, 
PO Box 51, Bedford, MA 


DWM, honest, sensitive, 
handsome seeks 





adventurous, uninhibited 
S/DWF 28-40 for long term 
relationship. M 


Beach, FL 33061" 





romiscuous, under- 
panne oy Seeking similar 
, slight- 


aver: build, intelligent, 
sensitive, for friendship/ 





— 52, 6'1", pig gen 

a@ younger male (18+), any 

race, for a romantic, mono- 

only. 

nonsmoker. Just be 

sincere. Write to: Box 2, Clin- 
ton, Ma 01510 








you 
iston MA, 02134. 











slim, b blue, 





newcomer, 
tractive lady, 23-29, 

good sense of humor, 
athletic & artistic interests 
for friendship/ fun. She who 


Manchester, NH 03108 
STATUS, PRIDE, concern, 


, tall, attractive is 
what tall, creative, v 
pretty “aa sw 
Wate ab S/DWM, pre. 
ie about yourself 
McCormack Station, 
Seoun 02101 
SWF, 22, looking to meet tali 
SWM 24+ non-smoker. En- 
oer 'M be. 
t 4 lust spon- 
taneous. box 402 


SWF, 24, 5'2”, eyes of blue, 
creative, inclined, 
into local came WFNX, 
having fun, 


Se ee eee 


open minded, PB ay Lea 4 
fectionate, thoughtful, can 
Se ovr at Boaas soy 

over 22. to 
Box 1499 with photo if 
possible. 














SWF, 24, nonconformist, 
cuddly, tomboyish, (non- 
driver), seek’ 


Write to: Box 28192, 
Providence, Ri 02908 





165ibs, 


GWM, 23 6’, 
redhead 


cere, friendly. 8 friend- 
ship, relationship. Enjoys 
d out and even- 
ings. Write to: x 5706, 
Mariboro, MA. 01752. 


GWM, 24, 6'3, brown 
ae eyes, straight 
and clean cut. 
Seeking aG 18-30 for 
friendship and possible rela- 
tionship. Write to: Box 2706, 
Taunton, MA 02780 








SWF, 22, seeks college j 
i'm 5'6”, 128, cute, ) a 


teameete’ tacitnn ter toner 
medium built attractive, fun- 





Box “i  Burtington "MA 
x ; lon, 
01803 





SWF, 26, 5’ 10, 130 Ibs, 
bright, attractive, non- 
drinker, non-smoker, 

un- 


, 30-35. 
je, MA. 02066 
SWF, 31, 5’6”, it brown 
hair, brown eyes, sim, bored 





a 
g 
rf 
g 





happy, 
man. Box 79 Arlington 
0217 9 


SWM, 23, 62", I75ibs, blue 
eyes, hair, professional, 
seeking a SWF to share 
interests, sports = 


—- etc. erjovrai's ood 


a Wie eo P.O. 4 
12 5, Waltham, MA 
02254-1255 








GM, 28, attractive, straight 
acting and appearing, pro- 
fessional, _— a 
seeks affect -——. 
= wealthy, G 
for warmth, friend- 

Po and possible rela- 
and 


letter 
phone nu mber to: P.O. BOX 
1549, Brookline, MA 02146. 


MAN OF RUBBER LIVES- 
G handsome SWM 





relationship in T.V. la 

Wilma Flintstone types need 
not respond. Photos ap- 
preciated. Box 1579. 


GWM, 27 6'0 180 athietic, 
straight appearing lookii 





ing. first ad, r 
first reply. Write to 448, 
104 . ion, 
Ma 02114 

GWM, 33, attractive ex- 
urbanite. of 4 
gardening, running, hopes to 
meet a tikeminded 


(bearded?) friend. Write to: 
P.O. 287, Truro, MA 02666. 


GWM, 37, 5’ 9, 140, br-bi, 
must. Attractive, lovely. Des- 
perately seeking real man to 
come home to. Me: into cud- 
dling, the beach, da 
snow skiing. You: 30 to 
masculine, looking, 
ould like - 








GWM, 24, 6’, 165. I'm 
honest, sincere, — in- 
telligent, good looking. 
Seeks same under 30 for 
possible lasting relationship. 
Let’s talk. John, PO Box 88, 
Groveland MA 01834. 

GWM 24, body builder, 
smooth muscular seeking 
another bane om go for 


Box 3313, McCormack 
tion, Boston. MA 02101. 


GWM 35, 5'8” 140, dark hair, 











guy for rela- 
tionship. PO Box 1345, Cam- 
bridge 02238 





GWM, caring, kind, gentle, 
financially secure, 30's, 


photo. a help but all 
answered. Box 885717, 
Weymouth, MA 02188 


GWM, 31, 5°11, 160ibs, 


vr ’ 
blond/brown, masculine, 
seeks similar mid-Cape 
GWM friendship and 
possible relationship. Write 
to: Box 694, Hyannis, MA 
02601. 


Male transfer student from 

Jersey seeks exciting 
female to show him ali the 
rock and roll this town has to 
offer. 21 Forsyth St Box 387 
Boston 02115 


SWM, professional, 50, look- 
ing for an emotional, physi- 
cal and intellectual female 
(30-55) companionship. 
Please be sincere, honest 
and open. Write to: P.O. Box 
522, Hanover, MA 02239. 


Attractive, adventurous, 
slender single white male 
(30) seeks, friendly, single 
black femaie-photo returned 
with mine. Write to: P.O. Box 
628, Boston, MA 02134. 


REDHEAD WANTED by a 
SWM, 28, handsome SM. 
Looking for a_ vivacious, 




















tionship later. 
municate. Write to: P.O. Box 
30, Boston, MA 02133 


Boris met Natasha through 
the Phoenix Personals. 
Really! 











Ghare Mtetime of love with 
man. Write to: PO Box 
Provincetown 02657. 


SWM, 25, 5'7, red hair, 
140ibs seeks Irish F 20-27 
for friendship, possible rela- 
tionship. Please be sincere. 
Write 9 A Box 8141 Boston 
MA 02 
SWM = professional. 
adventurous, 





affectionate, easy-going. 
Likes out- 


doors, dining-out, skiing, 
sailing seeks intelligent, 
down-to-earth but 


SWF 22-26 for 

lationship. Non-smokers 
at if possible. Write 
} <A 2403 Woburn, MA 


SWM, 26, 5'11°, 160ibs, 
brown hair, biue eyes, 








honest, generous, com- 
municative, \ 

fashioned and 5 
seeks same , 18-35, 





7. 
SWM, 35, handsome, 
athletic, lookin for 


ph fit woman 18-35 to 
enjoy usual things.Write to: 
P.O. Box 2154, Peabody, MA 
01960-7154. 

SWM, 36, musician, busi- 
nessman, poet, un- 
discovered eyes and thun- 
der-forging will seeks proud 
enigmatic woman to per- 
chance tame and _ inter- 
minable cuddle. Write to: 
Box 410, Belmont, MA 
02178 


SWM, 43, 5°10”, tag look- 
, nice 
Socae 








the ee Sviscors, 


out, and 
Per tet 


Write to: Box 3041, 
‘ockton, MA 02403. 





with quick wit, ready smile 
and soulful biue eyes, bald- 
ing otherwise OK look- 








SWM, retired, cultured, 
511", 175, good 
look 


monogamous 
relationship with non- 








arts, a a travel and 

dining. Write to: 

.O. r-4 2572, Woburn, MA 
01 





Cambridge, MMA 0213 


SF, 31, attractive, funny, sin- 
cere, of mixed blood, lover of 


jazz, theater, dinner 
| Fa “< bcs 





h similar 
~~ 
possible A.M... Send Pd 
ture. Box 5392 





if 


SWF, 20-40, for an intense 
relationship. Send phone 
number to: Box 521, Lowell, 
MA 01853 





GWM, 45, 5'7", 137Ibs, or- 
= guy, straight = = 
pe A egy Te 


bo vee younger 
18+] or render Write to: 
138, Norton, MA 





GWM, 46, 6’, 200, warm, 
masculine, musical, seeks 
educated, twee Tage 
nion for conversation, other 

pS ge sey Write to: = 
173, Newton Highlands, MA 


02161. 


GWM, 70, alone in rural area, 
seeks a GM, 18-35 for com- 
ea. Write to: Box 15, 
iddieboro, MA 02346. 

GWM, handsome, caring, 
many interests, bionde, 
—_ - seeks 

maie for 


Write 
to: P.O. ‘Box 1113, Boston, 
MA 02 











IN OF... 
Tali, , attractive, 
SWM, , funny and 


tonville MA 


SWM, 32, 5°10, wants to 
meet an intelligent, free- 
spirited woman with not too 
many for fun, week- 
end vacations, romance, 

talks. No soap opera 
addicts. Box 614, Medway 
MA 02053. 








Boris met Natasha through 
the Phoenix Personals. 
ly! 





Retired gentleman looking 
for female companionship, 
social relationship. Send 


121, Bedford Ma 01730 


SBM, 30'S, No Ss, 
employed, intelligent, 
interesting, attractive, trim. 
Seeks petite SF, any race. 
Box 2193 Jamaica Plain MA 
02130 


SF artist, 28, extraordinary, 











SWM, 30, 6’0, 175, attorney 
seeks attractive, trim, 





Very Succsesful Newton 
business man. seeking 


in shape 
between 18-35, for mutually 


rewarding relationship. 
PoBox 772, Needham 
Hights, 02194. 





Wanted: Woman 5°10 or 








music jazz), taller to X-country ski, dance 
films. to: P.O. Box with romantic, humorous 
3552, SWM, 36. Box 8145 
Boston, MA 02101 Well ed 7 
SWM, 30 seeking attractive man wishes to 
slim financially secure meet an 5 
woman 25-40 for 4 and sensuous (age 
relationship. Am honest, sin- ot important) for a long 
cere, trusting. Write send — term relationship is 
= phone number. of important. Photo would be 
4744, Portsmouth, nice. Write box 94 Newton 
03801 ~ Center, 02159. 
jose 31, 511°, blue eyes, WF, 35, good-lookin 
hair, d, brunette, 8% athietic 
cenee of humor (Let- graphic artist, into blues, 
). romantic, at- animals, gardening, cooking, 
tractive, . Enjoy mu- ing for a big ‘ 
sic, the outdoors, the arts, well-built man 5'10” or over, 
good food and drink, road = bright sense of ; 
ny Seeks bright, attract- 30-40 
professional SWF, _ tionship. No heavy smokers. 


with compatible sense 
of humor and similar 
interests for friendship, 
beck and more. Wil 
trade photos. Write to: Box 
ps at Cambridge, MA 








SWM, 32, well-built, trim, 


joodiooking former New 
Englander, self-employed in 
companion 


boat with ail creature com- 
forts. Mobile lifestyle varies 
from beautiful, remote loca- 
tions to cultural urban 
harbors. Write Post Office 
Box 1430, Petersburg 
Alaska 99833 





SWM, 32, 5'10", wants to — 


meet an intelligent, free- 
spirited single woman with 
not too many hangups for 
fun, weekend vacations, ro- 
mance, long talks. No soap 
opera addicts. Write to: Box 
614, Medway, MA 02053. 


phot 
mation on self. BOX 3233. 





WHITE-COLLARED DAYS, 
BLUE-JEAN WEEKENDS. 
I'm a SWM, 28, 6-0, 165-Ib., 

who's responsible & sincere. 
Love skiing, bicycling, run- 
ning the dog, windsurfing, 
cooking, and watching mov- 
ies. | drink lightly, but don’t 
smoke or do drugs. Please 
respond if you're fit & trim, 
and prefer an active lifestyle. 
Photo pref. PO Box 1260, E. 
Arlington 02174. 


Why should we 3 pro- 
fessional men in mid-20's 
dine you 3 comparable 
women? Most convincing 
entry wins dinner. Photos 
preferred. BOX 8142. 








SWM 35 5'8” 170ibs. biue 
collar worker, smoker, light 
drinker, good sense of 
humor, likes movies, sports, 

quiet evenings, holding 
hands, pemane HY m looking 
for a woman is at least 
willing to try a serious rela- 


p again, who 
won't play games and wants 





24-34 and want that one 
right person in your life as | 
do why not write to me? Box 
1702 Jame'ca Plain, MA 


22130 


Woman 33, 5'8”, of modest 
means, generous heart, ac- 
tive mind, engaging smile 
and leftist politics seeks man 
to share the new year. Box 
3243 


wi*4) YOU HUSKY? 
blonde, pay. 
S2, #.. successful, 

, lover of ai a 
and classical music, karate, 
dogs, scuba, computers, 
woods. Seeks attractive, 
husky gentieman with big 
arms and a warm heart, 35+, 
180+, i Photo 
preferred. 5368 











PRIVATE 
MAILBOXES 
FOR RENT 


SECURITY 
MAIL 
SERVICE 


Your own 
locked mailbox 





89 Mass Ave. 
Boston, MA 


247-9141 


Next to Steve's Ice Cream 


Confidential & Secure 


Ask about 
telephone answering 














€% 
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NEW 
ENGLAND 
BARGAIN 

GAY 
CHAT 

















LINE 


¢ Call the Buddy System® and be anonymously | 


connected to the next person calling in. | 
¢ Only 19¢ per connection. | 


TALK AS LONG AS 
YOU WANT AT NO 
ADDITIONAL COST 


_ No phone company record of your call 
¢ No one charges less 


(617) 899-1505 


for recorded information| | 





























ew 





~- 














WOMAN TO 
WOMAN 


My fantasy: a beautiful 
with 


ture. | am a 28 year old GJF 
student who seeks 


with other Fe na sheagh at 
woman of substance. Show 
me your reality through 
words and photo. Box 8178 








An attractive easy going 


easy going warm friend- 
ship. P.O. Box 871, Middie- 
ton, MA 01949. 





Do you speak Spanish? Latin 
man 28 6'2", 180 Ibs. Tan 
skin seeks 20-42 tun female. 


403, Som, Ma. 02143 


OWF, 35, blonde hair brown 
eyes professional semi- 
love the ocean 
35. for fun and trendship. 
+ 
Box 8173. 
Earthy SWF 33 puckish 
sense of humor seeks 
spirited SWM 26+ for shared 
adventures friendship 
more. Reply Box 
8163. 


Episcopal, 5’ 7", 30, gentie- 











man seeks brunette gentle 
ton, rs appreciate affec- 
, dancing, tennis, ski- 
og K 8165 
intelligent, co 


SWF, 
athletic, 
fect porate oe aye dynamic 
sublime “a>” ca BOX 
3234 


CRISCOMAZOLA 
Man seeks es not 
friendship. PO Box 1709 
Lawrence MA 01842 

GM, lg pee Indian, 
professioan!, 38 y.o., youth- 
ful, straight-looking, slim, 
athietic, attractive, seeks 


serious, trim 30-40 for 
friendship and/or rela- 
. tam |-humored 











pares nay teaching. 
Photo please. Box 3244. 





GWM 29 professional artist 
honest straight acting and 
appearing seeks similar for 
friendship quiet “er 4 
movies weekends. B 
3255. 


FULL TIME/PERMANENT PART TIME 


A 


ae 





GWM 31 seeks mono- 
—_ with 


Descriptive later and photo 
first consideration. 
Acton. 





i 
g.88 
ts 


3 


i 
; 
‘ 
is 


loniiness. 
boats, 


c 
& 
z 
: 
3 


i 
i 


aL 
r 
8 





Hat 
- ua 
a EP EH 
4 Br 

Uscaeeee 





bey. Call 1-305-744-3011 
Ext C-13124 24 hrs. 


GWM, 30, personable, Bud- 
dhist, = 2 sense of fun, 
with a light heart 
seeks Oriental friend. PO 
Box 56 Boston, MA 02117 








ae 36, 5'7”, straight act- 
good-look 


30, straight act- 


ing/appesring, |b but com- 
jortably gay, with a great 


d] 
: 


arf 
ch 
a533 F 
id 


i 
g 





3 
i 
g 
g 
% 


; 
i 


fl 
i 


: 
3 





pty A oo y, 
shar. 


monogamy, 
ing, caring, 


loving and 
“Leave it to E 











yi 
if if i 
AL 

Hutt 








27-42 
w/similar interests likes 
theatre Am 
RE Broker disc 
jockey. BOX 8164. 





unpretentious artistically 
driven 

laxed feminine 
prett J/B/W/0 
woman26-38 with similar 
for fun/romance Photo PO 
Box 460 Cambridge 02238 
SWM 5'11” 155 attractive 














TELEPHONE 
PERSONAL 
ADVERTISING 


TALKING 
PERSONALS 
CALL Dial-A-Date FREE. 
LISTEN TO MEN: 
449-0011 
LISTEN TO WOMEN: 
449-0036 
FOR INFO 449-2261. 


ea 
MESSAGES 


VIDEO PERSONALS 
Why chance blind dates? 
The People Network's Video 
interview library lets you see, 
hear, and meet ony the 
men/women who attract 

shortcut! Call 





VIDEO INTRODUCTIONS 
FOR PROFESSIONALS 





























Fed up with personal ads and 
the bar scene? 
You're not alone! 


| CONNECTION, 


ngland 
“— —— STAFFED 
oundian ate a 


courteous 
(617) 353-0256 
Ss 











GAY MEN & 

LESBIANS! 
‘ed ~ 4 with the bar 
You may be 
meeting lots of people 
but yo we —— 


BUDDIES 
(617) 872-1338. 
(603) 880-7625 











VIDEO PERSONALS 
Why chance blind dates? 
The Network's Video 
interview library lets you see, 
hear, and meet the 
men/women who attract 


you. Take a shortcut! Call 
SI rrsticeictcnicmice 


47-, 


Let us help you find that 
special person. Consider 
NEW POSSIBILITIES, Bos- 
ton’s Personal Jewish iIn- 
Service. 


Chanukah rates available 
now. Call 969-2234. 





New Year's 


Special ! 





Join Now! 


Limited Offer 
Expires 12/31/87 


254-2534 























COUNSELOR/ 
TEACHERS 


Programs 
for youth at risk seeks coun- 
selor/teachers for year 








sigh’ 
skills training in the 
classroom. Must be familiar 
with ISP development, en- 
joys supervising staff and 
have committment to com- 
munity integration. Benefits 
include three weeks va- 
cation, comprehensive 
dental. Contact 





COPY CENTER 


PROFESSIONALS 
Growing printing and copy- 
ing firm seeks energetic front 
line customer service per- 
sonnel with management 
pate m2 Retail customer 

avpeioins meal in copy- 


i and/or 
whens , Kodak 150 or 


‘owing 
company. Call Personne! at 
267-0441 


COSTUME 
SUPERVISOR 


Exp. costume supervisor 
sought for year round prof., 
commercial, regional 
theatre. Fulltime position in- 
volves review, con- 
struction, rental and main- 
= age Ae costumes. Also 
— 5 costume budget 
lorecast and control. BA or 
BFA pret Contact: Ben May- 
Nickerson Theatre, 
Norwell. 617-871-2400. 














adventur seeks 
Coaulind wonan to chase oxy LunchDates 
talks, dancing, musi, moun DISCOVER Together RNR A  E*~ 
raced BONS18S THE ++ + a 
festional, attract - heen, BEST The nation’s larg-]  ZOMinisTRATIVE 
Send picture to Box 8116. Successful ee eone = imme: Si spent ing a 
AHITI BOUND . offices. e 
pret. Singles must be doing tional skills. Varied 
ek International something right. one. 15 a0 00'S ote ce. 
‘ tion. Contact Darryl at The 
the romance and 664-5050 ca . a 
phone number Box 173 Boston 723-4247) Language ee 
Beimont MA 02178 7 days a week 10 Hingham 749-6700 velopment ctr. 522- , 
‘Framingham 879-864 FES 
one Soe ‘amay change | |sesms'" 32420] PROFESSIONAL 
Check the Arts listings to see This may change Wakefield 245-4667 
ame Sat Te ok your life!! Brockton 564-6303 EMPLOYMENT 
Stop now. Okay? 667-2303) OPPS 
So la 


. * te ~~ - 


. 


oo & 


ee 


ie 


Tae YOU IN TERNATRD 
IN HEALTH AND MEDICINE? 


TRANSCRIPTIONISTS 
WORD PROCESSING OPERATORS 


* 


CURCULATION ASST. 
Fun, dynamic owing 





CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 
SALES 





WANTED 





OFFICE 
MANAGER 


Busy chiropractic office 
needs new team member. 
Must be a take charge per- 
son, who enjoys people and 
is good with details. Call 
864-1197. 


SURROGATE 
Mature humanistic female to 
peg iy te: ypc al 

ing male sexual problems. 
$15. 25 =. pew. Call 
731-3033 for in 








exp. Start immediately 
721-1514 
TELEPHONE 
SALES 
Good phone 
Earn Mp1e-S2arhe 
on 
line. Call 782-8032. ar’ 


WANTED young energetic F 
for housekeeper & compa- 














30hr position has lots of rm 
for growth. Send resume to 
Debbie Hay, 148 State Suite 
612 St Boston Ma 02109 


‘worst 


LEARN MEDICAL TRANSCRIPTION 


Growing Cambridge service bureau is seeking bright, energetic 
individuals for word processing and medical transcription. We 
are looking for word processing experience with typing speed of 
at least 65 wom. Knowledge of IBM Displayer & PC helpful but 
we will train talented people. Full time or part time 
days/afternoons/evenings. Good pay and congenial at- 


mosphere. Call 354-4050, 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


[= 5 tae %e 2 SEE 





WORD PROCESSING SERVICES e 


swe * BS Ed 





oe. 


and 
writing skills and good 
an should 
. Excellent pay 
project basis, | 
possibilities as well. re- 
sume and writing sample to: 
oar 3390 Boston,Ma 


we 


7 


hm 


S: 
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EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





GENERAL 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 


LS OTE ATR 
GREENPEACE 
ECOLOGY IN ACTION 


FULL TIME/ P. 

The international envirnmen- 
tal org. is currently for 
it's public education ind 
raising staff. Action, Hh & 
advancement. Hours 
2:30pm-10pm, $200-350 
week Cail Alex 576-1651 

All kinds of Jobs; Sec, WP, 
Rec, Data Entry, Accts, 
Bkkprs, Customer Service 
Reps. Oisten offers top pay, 
great co's, weekly and 








many benefits. Call en 
today. Cam , 492-66 12 
or Boston, 4: 10 
ALTERN CAREER 
Pr poe ong politician org 
r to handie 
aspects of + Same. 





aS son PARTICIPA- 
TION IN POLITICAL ACTION 
seeks part-time telephone 
fund-raisers to STOP RE- 
AGAN IN CENTRAL 

AMERICA. 6:30-9:30 pm 
$8/hour. Call John 426-3040 





COURIERS, Drivers & walk- 
ers for downtown delivery 
service. Neat appearance a 
must. Drivers must have own 
= Call 720-1025 for de- 
tails. 





ext. A-9119 


DAYCARE 
TEACHERS 


Brookline Infant Toddler 
oa a ee cnyren 





aa 






































MICROSURGICAL 
LAB TECHNICIAN — BUDGET 
PART-TIME. RENT A CAR 
Tufts University noe growing 
of Orthopedic Surgery with 11 offices in the Met 
pps eee os earn ro Boston area with more 
microsurgical lab by planned. We are seeking 
preparing small animals for Customer Service Repre- 
surgery and assisting in the sentatives & Reservation 


surgery. Will also care for 
microinstruments and assist 





staff with research. on computers, tele 
Operating room, phones & much more! A 
microsurgical and/or surgical positive attitude is imper- 
technician experience ative as we are a con- 
preferred. Position is part- sumer oriented business. 
time, 12 hours per week. For We offer flexible hours. 
immediate consideration, Salary depends on desire 
please call Liz Gallogly, to learn & take charge 
956-6600. An Affirmative For info call betwn. 1-3 
Action/Equal Opportunity ask for Pete or John. 
787-9696 


TUFTS UNIVERSITY. 











KILLER TEMPS 
FREE “T” PASSES 
The highest $$ for 
clerks, recepts & PAID STUDY 
™ — Healthy men ond women 
unney & Jospe 20-45 years ed 
3 Ctr. Plaze, Boston = ph of > study 
i We are investi how 
367-6665 bet investigating ty browned 
medication affects 
P- metabolic and 
[ CABORERS | | | pevomerce. 
ment . Call Lisa, 
Construction week: 
company seeks be E780 
laborers. Unit, 
Transportation Now England Wedcal 
necessary. 
Call 











MR Community Residence 
PART TIME 
CASE MANAGER 


A 25 hour position with mentally retarded 
adults in pleasant home setting in Cool- 
idge Corner. Salary $9,500 plus, with full 
health benefits. BA/BS or degree can- 
didate in psychology or human services. 
Driver's license required. 


RELIEF STAFF 














STUDENTS 


RETIREES AND OTHERS 


N.E. Subaru Distributor is seeking 
responsible shuttle drivers at Boston 
Port. Hours flexible, including weekends. 
ry be dependable. Entry level - $6.25 
per hr. 





Experience the excitement and outstanding advancement 
potential of a rewarding position with Boston Concessions 
Group. A dynamic company in the challenging food service 
industry, we give you the opportunity to grow and achieve as 
you work with a team of talented people in our prime Cam- 
bridge location. 


ha 4 .4 + 
Administrative Assistant 
You will perform a broad range of clerical activities including 
light typing, filing, personal computing and special projects. To 
qualify, you must be a detail-oriented individual with strong ini- 
tiative. 50-60 wom. 


Payroll Clerk 


This organized self-starter will handle multi-state payroll with 
responsibility for entering hours, running and mailing checks, pre- 
paring monthly returns and responding to unemployment inquiries. 
Qualified individuals will have a minimum of 1 year of related expe- 
rience and a background in computerized payroll. 


at 493-2700 Antauel Oppertantiy gen eve 


BOSTON 
(4 CONCESSIONS 
J GROUP, INC. 




















gram serving ntants through 
preschoolers, 

openings for OFC qualified 
teachers. Excellent work en- 


566-4883 
sume to: BITC, 490 Heath 
St., Brookline, MA 02167 


FOOD VENDORS 
WANTED 
flex. shifts, outside work, fun, 
relaxing, $6.00-$7.00/hr. + 


weekly bonuses. Wayne, 
268-1978. 








Male Grad: 25+ H 
Sq. Rm for 10 hrs: Wkly with 
Disturbec Youth. 9. 


MESSENGERS 


enue fexibte hrs. 
Call 267-6888. 


MESSENGERS 








ton, oe teed 
hr. average. 350-8622 


OFFICE AID 
PT/Human Services. 
residential school in —_ 
bridge for troubled adoles- 
cents seeks organized 





community. Min. , 81 
w/valid driver's lic. 25hrs per 
week. $6/hr flex schedule. 
Call Maria 354-5410. 


HIGHEST PAID 
IN BOSTON 


Prestigious na- 
tional/international firm is 
seeking seductive female 
phone operators. 595-0336. 


END MONEY worries! Home- 
workers needed!: 

Drawer 389, Clanton. 
Alabama 35045. Enclose 
envelope! 











Smali fast-paced office in 
entertainment field seeks a 


y/ p office 
mngr. for fulltime position. 
Must have good typing skills 
and pleasant phone manner. 
Wordstar and Lotus exp. a 
plus. Call Anita 783-5559. 
— ‘owing Cambridge 
Office: gd organiza- 
Sonat & typing skills no book 
keeping, computer literacy 
desired ‘but will train. Start- 
ing salary midteens, health 
insurance, substantial 
growth position & gd work- 
ino enviroment. 492-7 189. 











STUDENTS 
Wkend day shifts avail for 
security/dispatcher do your 
home work while earning 
$7.00pr hr basic req... com- 
mon sense send inquires to 
Mr. Aronson PoBox 377 
Mattapan Ma 02126. 


TELEMARKETING 
Earn $10-12 per hour. Busy 
West Newton home imp of- 
fice needs telemarketers 
eves M-Th 5-8pm. Must have 
own trans, we are not near 
public trans. Cali Barry at 
527-1300 after 10am 


Rapidly — Inter- 
national Fine Art Poster/ 
Publisher/ Distrubater in So 
End has immed openings in 
Sales, Office support, data 
entry, reception, shipping & 
receiving departments. Gd 
salary & employee benefits 
Call 482-6493. 


ARKET RESEARCH AID 
Parttime general office posi- 
tions in Boston. No exp. nec 
$5.00/hr., flex. hrs. Call 
Christine at 347-9494 


RESEARCH 
INTERVIEWERS 
WANTED 


project on health and aging 
seeks persuasive resourceful 
individuals to interview the 
elderly on physical and 
cognitive functioning. Full 
and parttime positions avaii- 
able; competitive salary and 
excellent benefits. High- 
school graduate or 
equivalent. Call the Human 
Resources Dept. at 
569-5800 ext. 180, East Bos- 
ton Neighborhood Health 
Center, East Boston MA 













































































“RECORDS @ TAPES @ VIDEO 


STRAWBERRIES 
HEDGES 
CAREERS. 


WAREHOUSE 
WORKERS/TRUCK 
DRIVERS 


We provide our warehouse workers 
and truck drivers with good starting 
salaries plus an extensive benefits 
package including discounts, paid 
vacations and the opportunity for 


ve., Framingham, 


MANAGERS AND 
MANAGER TRAINEES 


‘Your career can go far with our ex- 
citing music stores with over 60 
locations. If you have the motivation 
to handle responsibility and a real 
love for music, look into a manager 
ger trainee position with us. 
A retail eg wenn is helpful, but 
lexible hours. 


offers competitive 


‘ Strawberries 
salaries, a health nae oe 


eunnenauilitiaes 
One Stop, 40 California Ave. 
Frami: » MA 01704, or cali 
er at 879-7160. 
An equal opportunity employer 





Fill > heed i por in your spare time. Please call: 
Flexible hours $6.25/hour. ay 
Call 731-0394 (617) 268-0948 111 Sixth Street, Cambridge, MA 02141 
Humenny House Equal Opportunity Employer 
ADMNISTRATIVE WORK FOR THE ENVIRONMENT 
ARE SECRETARY WORK FOR ECONOMIC JUSTICE 
YOU Excellent opportunity for secretary WORK FOR US 
with 60 wpm typing, light 
SENSITIVE — and word =e Be a telephone activist at 
perience. Good communica 
10 skills, organizational skills, and eee Vas See 
NUTRASWEET? ability to work independently Call our members for 
required. Salary from $392. outreach/fundraising. Earn 
Healthy Benefits, pleasant $7-12 per hour plus bonuses. 
volunteers environment, 35 hour work Advancement and internships. 
ainiis week. Convenient to : Choose your nights 
peor Call Fabian DePeiza 5:30 - 9:30 
Pena 482-6212 x313 
wemcane||| oyanagere”)—|/| ySnirat ane 
over 18 years old. | * AA/ EOE . 2 
Financial ——————— — health insurance. 
ee PURCHASING CLERK] ——E 
provided. Call immediate opening for detail figure SURVEYORS 
Kathy or Jill at oriented person with accurate typing and 
the ability to deal with the public and 
956-6998 handle pressure. Duties include handling DO YOU ENJOY 
Monday, vendor inquiries, inventories and reviewing 
vain invoices. MAKING MONEY 
Friday 10-2 CUSTOMER SERVICE WHILE HELPING OTHERS? 
Challenging position in our busy Bill 
people figures and professional phone || | Work for a well-established in ® ren a 
ired. Pri i we will train 
New England ae oy ne —_ pa needed, only a desire to succeed 
Medical Str. Benefits, pleasant environment = A basins mish 9 people. discounts end 
Division and convenient to T. Make your career helping others. Call or send resume 
Clinical Call Cathy Stewart 
Pharmacology 482-6212 x313 Call 338-1 033 David 
AA/EOE 














Night 

*,@e 
Opportunities 
On Your Way to a 
Career in Human 
Services? 
© Expand your knowledge 
© Confirm your career plans 
© Experience a teaching hospital 


® Join a professional health care 
team 


Our night schedules will allow 
you to continue your education 
while working. Salary: $7.27- 
$9.09/per hour depending on 
experience, plus differential. 
Excellent benefits package for full 
or part-time work includes: tui- 
tion reimbursement and free 
parking. Plus a brand new pro- 
gram to help you explore the 
possibilities of becoming a nurse. 
This program includes an over- 
view of nursing, a free introduc- 
tory class and provides academic 
and financial guidance and 
support. 

Please call Jean Napolitano 
R.N., at 855-3444. McLean Hospi- 
tal, 115 Mill Street, Belmont, MA 
02178. An equal opportunity 
employer. 

















Communications 
Specialist 


We are looking for an all-around 
professional to join our hardworking 
communications staff and to hit the 
ground running. If you possess top 
notch writing skills, photo and graphic 
skills, the ability to work well with 
people, the creativity to develop and 
implement PR strategies, and a 
willingness to work hard, we want to 
hear from you. We offer a starting 
salary of $36K -- with rapid movement 
to high $50’s -- and an excellent 
benefits package. Deadline for 
applying is January 1, 1988. 


Send resume, writing samples and 
additional materials to: Donna 
Hoffman, Personnel Department. 


Massachusetts Teachers 
Association 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, MA 02108 


An equal opportunity employer 
Women and minorities are encouraged to apply 











Ever Work with a 
Pharaoh? 


Or shoot the Colorado rapids 10 times a day? Well 
now you can be part of this excitement and earn 
money too at the Museum of Science. Join us in one 
of the following full- and part-time positions: 

¢ Telemarketing Service Representatives 

e Visitor Assistants 

e Cashiers 


The Museum of Science is easily accessible by ‘*T"’ 
and the benefits are excellent. Work full-time and 
you'll enjoy a free Museum membership, store dis- 
counts, tuition reimbursement and 3 weeks paid vaca- 
tion. The Museum also offers part-time employees 
modified benefits. 


To apply, please stop by and fill out an applica- 
tion at the Museum of Science, Science Park, 
Boston, MA 02114 or call 589-0400 for more 
information. An Affirmative Action/Equal 
Opportunity Employer. 


*eeee@ @e@e+- 


Museum of Science EEE aE 























EARN MONEY 





Medical insurance, dental insurance, top 
wages in the area and more! You owe it to 
yourself to investigate these great 
employment opportunities at Legal Sea 
Foods today. The following positions are 
available: 


HOST/HOSTESSES 
Full-time or part-time, flexible hours Kendall 
_ Sq. and Burlington 


COUNTER HELP 


Full-time or part-time, flex. hours Kendall Sq. 
and Chestnut Hill 





WAREHOUSE POSITIONS 
Full-time or part-time 





GOURMET PREP 
Allston location 





FACILITY SUPERVISOR — LAUNDRY 
Allston location 





EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
Allston location 




















For an interview, please apply in person 

Monday through Friday 2:30 p.m.-4:00 p.m. 

at Legal Sea Foods, 33 Everett Street, 
Allston, MA. 





Telemarketing 
Publishing 
‘Sales 
Part-Time 


Successful publisher of professional reference 
materials seek reliable part-time, 
telemarketers to learn business and legal 
product line, and sell to professionals by 
phone. Great entry-level opportunity! We 
offer a pleasant environment and hours, 
Monday-Friday, mornings and afternoons, 
base salary and commission plus benefits. 


Customer Service Representative 


Use your excellent clerical, administrative 
and communications skills (both written and 
verbal) as a team-member in our busy 
Customer Service Department. Duties will 
include updating and maintaining customer 
record (data entry) and answering customer 
inquiries through correspondence and/or by 
telephone (sometimes heavy). Requirements 
include 1 - 2 years of general office 
experience. CRT experience preferred. 


Interested applicants please call Maria, 
Human Resources Dept., at 423-2020, ext. 
367, Warren, Gorham, and Lamont, Inc., 210 
South Street, Boston, MA 02111. EOE M/F. 





























WARREN, GORHAM 
& LAMONT, INC 


‘Professional ‘Publisher 


WG 
CE 
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HUMAN SERVICE POSITIONS 


For MH and MR Residential Programs. 


HOUSE MANAGER/ASST. DIRECTOR 


For MH program responsible for overall program 
operations, supervision, client intake and assessment. BS 
and experience salary $19,500-$20,000. 


ASSISTANT MANAGER & COUNSELORS 
For MR programs in Norwood, Westwood and West 
Roxbury. BS or experience $14,500-$16,500. 


COUNSELORS 
Overnight and afternoon/early evening positions for MH 
programs in Foxborough and Medfield. BS and/or 


experience. Salary $14,500+-. 


RELIEF POSITIONS 
All programs various locations $6.00 per hour. 


Resumes to: 
Jd. Sawayer for MH 
M. Squires for MR 
Norfolk Human Services 
190 Lenox St. 
Norwood, MA 02062 


769-8670 


Affirmative Action 
M/F/H/V E/O/E 

















TAKE ADVANTAGE 
OF OUR 
BONUS PROGRAM 


If you are hired after Thanksgiving and work 
through December 26th you'll be awarded a 
Bloomingdale’s gift certificate for $100. 


A choice of full time or part time sales, stock, or 
restaurant positions are available. Everything from 
training to support will be provided. Best of all you 

will enjoy a generous employee discount and 
highly competitive pay. 
Apply in person to: 
The Personnel Dept. of the Fashion Apparel Store 
located on Rt. 9 Chestnut Hill 


Mon.-Saturday 10-6 


or Mondays and Wednesdays 6-9 
E/O/E M/F 














™ 


Were Eastco, a major New England distributor, 
founded in 1933, conveniently located in the 
Westwood Industrial Park. Come join our 
expanding business in one of the following 
positions: 


Order Coordinator 
Floor Covering Division 


Duties include heavy customer telephone 
contact, research and problem-solving. 


CRT experience helpful, but not necessary. 
Please call or send resume to Mrs. DuBois. 


Stock Clerk 


Parts Department 


Please call or send letter of interest to Mr. 
Dyer or Mr. Hogan. 


Class I Tractor 
Trailer Drivers 


We need a driver for appliance deliveries 
in the New England area. 

Please call or send letter of interest to Mr. 
Hogan. 


Eastco is conveniently located in Westwood right 
off Route 128. We offer a competitive salary and 
excellent benefits, including vacation, health in- 
surance, life insurance, retirement plan, and 
promotion from within. For the above positions, 
please call or send resume to the appropriate 
contact. 








Eastco 

26 Dartmouth Street 
Westwood, MA 02090 
(617) 329-3000 


Our warehouse, located in Franklin, is also 
seeking: 


Warehouse People 


Varied duties. Forklift experience helpful. 
For this position only, please call or send 
a letter to Mr. Cooper, Eastco, 

1 Old Forge Hill Road, 

Franklin, MA 02038, 
(617) 528-2746. 





Equal 
Opportunity Employer 






















Metromedia 
Paging Services 


©) A soutmectom Bt Company 


$1400 BONUS 


AFTER COMPLETING 

















120 HOURS OF WORK 
DETAILS BELOW 


FLEXIBLE HOURS TO ACCOMMODATE 
EVEN THE MOST UNUSUAL SCHEDULE 


Nanlaatstelfchccmsiale)aar-larem(olerem (-1aeam(-1a0) olele-iam-t-t-11¢ alas aie 
Tale Of-lan)ola(e(e(-¥am =1e)-)o]amm-lalemm-10]acelelaleliale mere ]tilaalelaa—t 
with prestigious firms as well as in acagemic environ- 


Join forces with the *1 paging service in New England. Metromedia Paging 
Service's regional office for New England, with accounts serving businesses, 
etc., in the 128 area-and throughout the region, is seeking the following 
qualified individuals; 


Sales Administrative 
Assistant 


An immediate opening exists for an administrative assistant in the sales area 
of our regional marketing office. This is a highly visible position where you'll 
combine your organizational and people skills to assist the Sales Manager 
in the execution of crucial sales related tasks. Light typing, research and word 
processing are some of the responsibilities. If you are organized, detail- 
oriented and able to meet deadlines, we'd like to hear from you. For imme- 
diate consideration, please contact Alicia Webb, ext. 116. 


Credit/Collections 


Challenging position available. Credit and/or Customer Service experience 
needed. Responsibilities include maintenance of 300+ accounts, customer 
contact and research. Extremely independent position, requiring good 
organizational skills and the ability to juggle projects. For immediate con- 
sideration, please contact Ellen Phinney. 


Word Processor/Office 
Assistant 


This highly visible position handles multiple tasks calling on your strong 
communicative and composition skills to assist in the production of proposals 
and general correspondence from the sales and executive areas. A minimum 
of 45 wpm is required. Position also has full responsibility for office 
machinery and supplies acquisition/purchasing. If you are a self-starter 
possessing the above qualities and want to advance rapidly, we want to hear 
from you. For immediate consideration, please contact Daniel McGoldrick 
at ext. 118. 

We offer a competitive compensation and benefits package plus incentives. 


A S Ss oO Ci AT & S i | ¢. 15 Soliders Field Place, Brighton, MA 02135, 787-2800. We are an 
equal opportunity employer. 


Conveniently located on Red Line at 1384 Mass. Ave. New England’s Largest Paging Company 


agiciaies 


CALL IMMEDIATELY FOR 
APPOINTMENT OR STOP BY OUR 
HARVARD SQUARE OFFICE 


* EXCELLENT HOURLY RATES 
- $100 BONUS AFTER COMPLETING YOUR FIRST 120 HOURS 


* NEVER A FEE 
« ASK ABOUT OUR REFERRAL BONUS PROGRAM 


WE NEED 


CLERKS 
TYPISTS DATA ENTRY/CRT 
0) 510m od 51010) 8-3-0] 5 t~) 


LEGAL SECRETARIES 
CLERK-TYPISTS MEDICAL SECRETARIES 














876-1876 
acd 





’ Harvard Square 











DON’T BE LEFT OUT IN | 
THE COLD OVER WINTER 


BREAK!! Sf x 


Students ¢ Teacher ¢ Others 
100+ HUGE OPENINGS 












Stay warm and earn $6-$12/hr. 








Work one job or several over your Personnel Pool, one of the nation’s 
winter break. Register with your friends largest temporary help services, can 
and work together. EARN TOP $$$ place you in one of the following 
regardiess of your experience. positions: 
Openings days, nights and weekends. 
¢ Retailing ¢ Word Processing * Sales Assistance 
¢ Inventory ¢ Messengers ¢ Advertising Assistance 
¢ Clerks ¢ Customer service ¢ Cashiering 
¢ Typing ¢ Public Relations *Paralegails _ 
¢ Secretarial ¢ Banking ¢ Mailroom Assistance 
REGISTER NOW 
Call our special 
COLLEGE HOTLINE 


367-9228 
or walk in 8 a.m.-4 p.m. 
ier 44 School St. Boston 
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LET US TEMP YOU! 


¢ HIGH HOURLY WAGES «- BONUS « VACATION PAY 
e INSURANCE « FLEXIBLE HOURS « CHOICE OF ASSIGNMENTS 


¢ PERSONAL SERVICE 


WE HAVE MANY TEMPORARY ASSIGNMENTS IN 


CAMBRIDGE AND SURROUNDING AREAS. 


WE NEED YOU. WE WILL PAY THROUGH THE 
NOSE TO GET YOU. $$$$$ 


¢ WORDPROCESSORS 
¢ NON TYPING OFFICE POSITIONS 
e DATA ENTRY - GENERAL SECRETARY 


491-0491 


Staif?} 
builders 


TEMPORARY PERSONNEL 





$50 


AFTER 50 HOURS 





BONUS 





OF WORK 


OFFER 


1st time applicants only with this ad 


5 JFK ST. * HARVARD SQ. » NEVER A FEE 























TEMPORARILY SHORT OF CASH? 





Holiday bills can leave 
anyone’s budget in a shambles 
but there’s a great way to clear 
the books — a temporary 
position in SALES/STOCK 
(for a few weeks or through 
January) at the B.U. Bookstore 
or warehouse operations at 


our distribution center. 





If you are unable to attend our 
open house stop by the 5th 
floor service desk Mon.-Fri. 
from 9:30-7 p.m. to complete 
an application or call 

236-7402 
for immediate consideration. 





NEED A JOB? 


SE 


EMPLOYMENT 


OPEN HOUSE 


Tuesday, Dec. 15 
Ist Floor 
B.U. Bookstore Mall 
Kenmore Sq. 
10 a.m.-6 p.m. 








| TMNT 





We also have some full-time 
ongoing opportunities in the 
areas O 

¢ Loss prevention 

¢ Building services 

¢ Accounting 

¢ Computer sales 

¢ General merchandise 

¢ Books 





So whether your need for cash is short-term or long-term this opportunity is 
for you to work in a most unique retail environment that affects all kinds of 


shoppers and all kinds of employees. 
The B.U. Bookstore Mall is locted at 660 Beacon St. in Kenm 


T’s Green Line. 


ore Sq. on the 


COME IN AND MEET OUR HUMAN RESOURCE 
REPRESENTATIVES AND BE PREPARED TO LEAVE WITH A JOB. 


scenpmeereeuneteeneimesimenmseiiimmeiamainiaeataauaiaaaiaaaiaeiiciaaiiaiaiaial 
































We have immediate temporary 
assignments for people with the 
following skills: Hy 


¢ CLERKS Z 
¢ RECEPTIONIST 
¢ TYPIST 

¢ DATA ENTRY 
¢eWANG 
¢°MULTIMATE | 
¢LOTUS % 


to be placed in the following 
fields: Pig 
¢ ADVERTISING 

¢ PUBLIC RELATIONS 

¢ PUBLISHING 

¢ MUTUAL FUNDS 

¢ HIGH TECH 

¢ BANKING 

e HOTELS 

e LEGAL 

¢ MEDICAL 

e INVESTMENTS 


Ee Immediate clerk work available <P. 


We offer competitive pay and 

a complete benefit package 

including: 
“MAJOR MEDICAL 4 

e PAID HOLIDAYS 

e CREDIT UNION 

e VACATION PAY 

e SENIORITY BONUS 

eMBTA 

REIMBURSEMENT 


SS Call BA 


© Temporaries, inc 
YS. 77 Summer St. ar 
pr 2nd floor Rey 


451-2277 














4 























| 


DO YOU ENJOY 
MAKING 

MONEY WHILE 

HELPING OTHERS? 


4861 ‘b+ WAGW3030 ‘OM NOILO3S ‘XINZOHd NOLSO@ SHL 








8:30 - 2:30 or 
2:30 = 8:30 








lf you have a desire to succeed 
and make money, come work for 
us. American Business Institute 
and Wilfred Beauty Academy. 
Full training for honest, 
hardworking people. Make your 
Career helping others. 


SURVEYORS 


Work for a well-established 
institute. No previous experience 
needed, only a desire to succeed 
and make money. Full training fo 

honest, hardworking people. 
Make your career helping others 


—_ 








Call 338-1033 
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TELEMARKETERS, 
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STAFF 
ADVOCATES 


PERMANENT 
FULL TIME AND 
PART TIME 
HUMAN SERVICE 
POSITIONS 


Progressive agency seeks full and part 
enn staff to work in community based 








, 


evening work also available. 











STUDENTS - 
TEACHERS 
& OTHERS 


Work over winter 
break and earn $6- 
$10/hr. 


Terrific jobs! Work for us! Have 
fun 40+ hrs. weekly available. 
Work steadily all winter long. Va- 
riety of jobs. Different places. 
Make new friends! Weekend and 


*RECEPTIONIST/ * TELEMARKETING 











Telemarketing 
Publishing 
Sales 
Part-Time 


Successful publisher of pro- 
fessional reference materials seeks 
reliable part-time telemarketers to 
learn business and legal product 
line, and sell to professionals by 
phone. Great entry-level op- 
portunity! We offer a pleasant en- 
vironment and hours (Monday- 














ATTENTION 
MOVIE BUFFS! 


Videosmith, New 
England’s leading chain 
of video rental stores is 
now hiring full and part- 
time retail sales clerks 
for all locations. 
Immediate openings for 
enthusiastic, intelligent 
and detail-oriented 
individuals. Flexible 
schedule. 


























































































































$50 
For the first 
hour worked* 





NO 
GIMMICKS 





We need: 


¢ Clerks 

¢ Receptionists 

e Data Entry 

¢ Typists 

e Word Processors 


Don’t hesitate — call us today 





*must complete first 

















assignment New Bedford; also in Merrimack, New 
premgetive. Please call for a local in- (61 7) 789 -3988 
6® <3 GUARDSMARK, INC. et Bebe a 
607 Boylston St. (617) 423-0111 39 Fordham Rd 
(Copley Sq.) : Allston __ 
266-4545 We are an equal opportunity employer. 





$6+/HR. 


Here’s what we have to offer you: 


¢ Excellent wages plus guaranteed regular 
increases 

¢ Free Blue Cross/Blue Shield medical 
insurance 

« Free Life insurance 

¢ Paid Vacations 

« Free Uniforms 

¢ Free College Tuition Assistance 


We have many full time and part time 
positions; all shifts available. The ar- 
eas for which we are recruiting in 
Massachusetts are Mansfield, Canton, 
Stoughton, Brockton, Clinton, and 


agency experience 











COLLECTORS 


Experienced 
collectors 
wanted 


¢ Top salaries and cash 
bonuses paid 
e Previous retail and/or 


required 
¢ Superior working 
conditions 


Call for interview 
Bob Stone 











residential environment with adults iabeled TYPISTS e PARALEGAL ‘ “dihen 
tally retarded. ee or related ex- Friday, mornings & afternoons), . 
Dorlonce preterred but net required. Flex-| |] «CUSTOMER ‘SECRETARIAL ggg Bs 28 gor Excellent benefits. Apply 
ee 5 sSaate eee eet SERVICE pod moneyte. lomenaad  apetionats in person. 
; ; : REGISTER please ca aria, Human Re- ’ . 
9 Call our special sources Dept., at 423-2020, ext. [e424 pists 
For more information, COLLEGE HOTLINE 367, Warren, Gorham & Lamont, The Movie Buff’s Movie Stor 
: Inc., 210 South Street, Boston, 
call or send resume to: 367-9228 MA 02111. : 279A Harvard Ave. 997 Mass. Ave. 
William Kelly ee ee. inbiees Pein 
BEAVER onan of al INC. imgctan ag Bh se 
124 Watertown St. artmouth St. 
Watertown, MA 02172 Boston 50 Franklin St. 
co “(ite 9) Natick Pi moe 
e 
E/O/E Belmont 
| | Once you needed isn't It Time You | 
SECURITY ge A courage to vonunteer Found A JOB THAT 
something YOU REALLY LIKED? 
; We serve tortas (deep dish pizza) , for r : ; 
calzones and salads, all made with Now all you need Ticmriiiestas Ine hak elon aol 
the freshest ingredients and served is an ople like you fin d jobs sire 8 
e Pay rate $6.30/hr. to start seis “ee app etite. ton/Cambridge’s best companies 
¢ Health benefits : Volunteering once meant P amen for || years! 
¢ Uniforms provided something dangerous like the Frenc 
* Paid training Foreign Legion. But at the Human We need: 
° Paid vacation after 1 year ASSISTANT MANAGERS nutrition Research Center on Aging at o Typists * Data En 
Come join our team! Our 11 year old — pera we've made volun- ie = Clerks try 
t healthy. ° ° 
Many full and part time posi- poet sdina tage sania comp “We're ann for salunetten over e Ate ee pon em 
tions available to start im- || who are people-oriented, energetic, age 18 to participate in our research 
mediately in the downtown hard working, and interested in career to help us determine how good nutri- We have competitive pay and 
Boston, Cambridge and Welles- development. Applicants should have tion helps people to live longer, more outstanding benefits. 
ley areas. All applicants must demonstrated supervisory skills, high productive lives, * Vacation Pay 
be at least 18 years of age with performance standards, and an As a volunteer, * Referral Bonus 
retirees welcome to apply. eagerness to accept responsibility. you'll learn more * Credit Union 
Eligibility to work in the U.S. vein teciow LD nae 
required with no criminal re- INTERESTED?? Cali Jackie at accommodations, ° Major Medical 
cord. 628-9844, Monday - Friday, 9 a.m. - and receive a + MBTA Reimbursement 
For local interview appointment , 5:00 p.m. or send resume to: stipend ranging ¢ $150 Seniority Bonus 
please call Tom Feld Monday- Canto Restaurants, P.O. Box 553, from $10 to « Long & Short Term Assignments 
Friday 10 a.m.-3 p.m. Somerville, MA 02143. ree — 
or more - $ 
628-6426 92 Central St. 42 Charles St. pore cages i~ 
— — - 556-3300 femporar Fes 
temporarily at 
928 Mass. Ave. 211 Mass. Ave. QSDA HOMAN NUTRITION Call 451-2277 
EN SECURITY INC. Cambridge Lexington RESEARCH CENTER | 
= eS Torre anveRarY 77 SUMMER ST. 
ccc. poh || BOSTON 
: a 
> TAA IRE 


PAID 
VOLUNTEERS 
NO 
EXPERIENCE 
NECESSARY 
EARN $100 
PER DAY 


Healthy MEN and WOMEN ages 
21-35 are needed to participate in 
research 


nee es 

at a Harvard a hospital. 
Long and short-term studies are 
available. Excellent compensation 
is paid to participants. One and 
two-day studies involving biood 
sampling only, pay $100 and $200 
marijuana, and cocaine related 
studies are also available paying 


Call for more information 
Leave at 855-2179 
Your call will be returned 
as soon as possivie 
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Be an Overnight Sensation 


Our overnight staff say it’s the perfect job. 
They have their days free. While at work 
there’s plenty of time to read or study. We 
even have positions where you can sleep! 
An overnight counselor in a group home 
for the disabled makes sure things run 
smoothly. You need to be responsible and 
mature. Awake and Asleep overnights 


available 11 p.m.-9 a.m. or 10 p.m. to 8 





a.m. $3.86 to $7/hr. Full or part time 
locations in Weston, Marlboro, Worcester, 
Natick and Framingham. Call Cathy 
Stevens at 620-0024. 

It takes the best to provide the best at 








AIDVOCAIES. inc. 


We are an affirmative action employer. 


























builders 


Temporary Services 





"NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY! 
DRIVERS|~ WARE 


EVENING 








¢ Class Ill On public transp. p. 
¢ Clean driving * Arlington Mid Dec. thru Feb. 
record * Must be punctual §. Work at Harv. 
¢ Start immediatelyg ° St@'t immediately 
THESE ARE LONG TERM 
TEMPORARY ASSIGNMENTS. 


MUST BE RELIABLE « MANY OTHER POSITIONS 


$50 bonus 





after 50 hours 


1st time applicants only. Void with any other offer. 


staff HOURLY WAGES. NEVER A FEE 


491-0491 


ASK FOR MICKEY OR RON 


5 JFK St., Harvard Sq. 
Never a fee 
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We help 


scedl commmudion 
the best people! 


lf your Company is  PeOp for qualified, 
experienced and hard-working employees, 
place your ad in the Phoenix Employment 
Opportunities section. We reach the type 
of people you most want to hire: well- 
educated, intelligent, upwardly mobile. 


= 


MASTERCARD, VISA AND AMEX ACCEPTED 




















put your 
education 
to good 


use 





A part-time position 
that will allow you to 


Decision Research Corporation 
A Division of Temple, Barker & Sloane, Inc. 


1505 Commonwealth Avenue, Brighton, MA 02135 
An Equal OpportunitwAffirmative Action Employer. 


Decision Research Corporation, 
New England’s largest market 
research firm, has job openings 
for individuals looking for a 
chance to gain valuable 
experience as well as earn 
money. As a telephone 
interviewer, you’ll have the 
opportunity to sharpen and 
broaden your interpersonal 
skills besides borrowing on 
what you’ve learned in the 
classroom. 


Part-time employees earn 
$7.00 per hour to start with 
an evaluation in 6 weeks. 
Various work shifts are also 
available. Our telephone 
interviewing center is located 
near the MBTA Green Line 
and our Focus Group 
recruiting facility is in 
Lexington near the junction of 
Rtes. 2 & 128. 


To apply for a position, call 
782-2433. 
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7-ELEVEN AND YOU 
A WINNING COMBINATION 


SECRETARY 


Human Resources 








Brand new store, located on 
Commercial Wharf (Downtown 
Boston) is looking for a few good 
people — all shifts needed. 
Excellent starting pay. Reviews 
given on a frequent basis. Major 
medical, dental, profit sharing are 
all inclucded. Retirees, housewives, 
and STUDENTS ARE ENCOURAGED 
TO APPLY. 


Reporting to the Director of Human 
Resources, this important position sup- 
ports the administration of the depart- 
ment and its service to the school’s 
600 employees. Duties involve heav 
poadbens and contact wii 
loyees, t, and staff, 
clerical/admini hrativeveperatarses 
activities and the screening and 
ral of job applicants. 


Baperience = skills required include: 





Currently filling positions of: 
e Managers 

e Assistant managers 

e Cashiers 





Apply immediately in person 
84 Atlantic Ave. 


or 
464 Hanover St. 
BOSTON 
or call 
723-7599 
ask for Eric or Cathy 
EOE/AA 














REACH FOR THE STARS 


Call our 24-hour, 7-day a week Employment Hotline for 
information on current job opportunities 

W's fun, informative and easy to use. Just dia! 932-5332 
and the extension listed below for information about the 
Position you are interested in applying for 


Accounts Payable ext 305 
Secretarial ext 306 
Data Entry ext 307 











General Cinema Theatres 


1280 Boyiston Street, Chestnut Hill, MA 02467 
An Equal Opportunity Employer 























EAT CHILI & DRINK WINE 
SATURDAY OR SUNDAY 
AFTERNOONS 


EARN $375 


Men and women ages 18-65, in good 
health — BUT WHO OCCASIONALLY 
SUFFER FROM INDIGESTION — are 
sought to participate in an evaluation 
study testing the effectiveness of dif- 
ferent formulations of marketed tablet 
medications to combat indigestion. 








Call for more infor- 
mation, and to make an appointment 
for a pre-study screening evaluation. 


¢ Free comprehensive health screen 
¢ Conveniently located on the Green Line 


522-2546 


» Medical and Technical 
Research Associates, Inc. 
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Project on health and aging 
seeks persuasive, resource- 
ful individuals to interview 
the elderly on physical and 
cognitive functioning. Full- 
and part-time positions 
available; competitive sal- 
ary and excellent benefits. 
High school graduate or 
equivalent. 

Please call the Human 
Resources Department at 
569-5800, Ext. 180. 


10 Gove Street 
East Boston, MA 02128 


An Equal Opportunity 
Employer M/F/V/H 














IFINIICe 


EAST BOSTON 





NEIGHBORHOOD 




















DO YOU ENJOY 
HELPING OTHERS? 


8:30-2:30 or 2:30-8:30 


TELEMARKETERS 


MAKING MONEY WHILE 





Academy. 
Make your career helping others. 


If you have a desire to succeed and make 
money, come work for us. American 
Business Institute and Wilfred Beauty 


Full training for honest, hardworking people. 





Call 338-1033 





WAREHOUSE 
HELP/DRIVER 


Videosmith, New. 
England’s leading chain of 
. video rental stores is now 
hiring a full-time 
warehouse assistant/ 
driver. 
Responsibilities include 


e shipping and 
receiving 

¢ driving our 
company van 

* preparing videotapes 
for distribution 


Excellent benefits 
Apply in person 


VIDE mw viiillls 


Mare Movie Buff’s Movie Store 








997 Mass. Ave. 


Cambridge, MA 02138 








' NO TYPING? 


Choose from a multitude of non- 
typing temporary assignments. 


BROOKLINE 
CAMBRIDGE 


MALDEN 


Office 
Specialists. 


Nis 


‘ 


NO PROBLEM! 


Gain the ADVANTAGE of working 


- schedule of YOUR choice an 
earning TOP PAY and BENEFITS, 
too! 

Come in TODAY! 
BOSTON 
120 Tremont St. at Park 357-8300 
1 Exeter Plaza at Copley 266-2929 


One Court St. at Govt. Center 742-4477 
1330 Beacon St. at Coolidge Cor 734-7199 
1430 Mass. Ave. at Harvard Sq. 354-7215 


380 Pleasant St. on Route 60 324-1234 


“Gain the ADVANTAGE!” 


» 








WOBURN AREA* 


Full and part time help 
(1st and 2nd shifts) 


VAN 
DRIVER | 


1st shift/full time 


TESTING LAB 


OF NO. AMERICA 
22 6th Road 
Woburn, MA 01801 


(617) 
938-7033 


Call and ask for Peter Calabria 


ee ene ee een re 


| Paste-up Artist ! 


i 
1 Macintosh |, 
| Operator! 
I Exciting opportunity foran 4 


[| energetic persontobere- | 
tI sponsible for the publication I 
of many types of advertising 
i and literature for a young and 
‘| growing company. A Macin- 
f tosh Desktop publishing Jj 
I system and darkroom with I 
! stat camera, negative and stat ! 
processors round out this 
| complete mini art department. 5 
j Excellent salary and fringe Jj 
I benefits include, two weeks I 
paid vacation, 15 holidays, i 
medical, dental, disability, life 
insurance and much more. f 
| Contact Mr. Green 782-4882 I 


anuintisuncn aidnen dhe 


SURVEY 
8d OL © Dew) LE 





Flexible Day 
Hours 


processing positons available in 
processing avai ina 
market research project for a leading 
people who enjoy a variety of tasks 
2: enjoy av ’ 
are alert and walling to learn. 
Computer or typing experience 
helpful, but Mal hebiee. 
We offer paid training and a friendly 
work environment. $5.50/hr. to start 
with, — quickly. Please call 











55 Wheeler St. 
Cambridge, MA 02138 
An Equa! Opportunity Employer 





EARN MONEY THE 





AND GET GREAT « 
BENEFITS TOO! 





all locations. 


* WAIT STAFF 
Full-time, experienced only 


* HOST /HOSTESSES 


Full-time or part-time, flexible hours 


_ * COUNTER HELP 


Full-time or part-time, fiexibie hours 


* WAREHOUSE POSITIONS 


Full-time or Part-time 
* CHRISTMAS HELP 
MAIL ORDER AREA 


Allston, MA 





LEGAL WAY! Sy 


Medical insurance, dental insurance, top 
wages in the area and more! You owe it 
to yourself to investigate these great 
employment opportunities at Legal Sea 
Foods today. Positions are available at 


For an interview, please apply in person 
Monday Friday, 2:30 pm - 4:00 pm 
| at Legal Sea Foods, 33 Everett Street, 

















NO SALES 
TELEMARKETING 


Day, 
evening, 
weekends. Make 
appointments 
only. Flexible 
schedule. 
Ideal second job. 
Training 
provided. 


789-2624 
Ask for Lorrie 


EARN 
$700 


7-ELEVEN AND YOU 
A WINNING COMBINATION 











Non-smoking women ages 21-35 and 
are not —— taking birth control 
pills are to 


movies and other recreational ac- 
tivities. Study space provided for stu- 
dents. Free comprehensive health 
screen 


Metabolic study for men also 
available. 


Call weekdays 
between 9-5 at 


522-0303 








Medical and Technical 
Research Associates, Inc. 





MISA 


Conveniently located on 
Green line. 








Brand new store, located on 
Commercial Wharf (Downtown 
Boston) is looking for a few good 
people — all shifts needed. 
Excellent starting pay. Reviews 
given on a frequent basis. Major 
medical, dental, profit sharing are 
all inclucded. Retirees, housewives, 
and STUDENTS ARE ENCOURAGED . 
TO APPLY. 





Currently filling positions of: 
e Managers 

« Assistant managers 

e Cashiers 





Apply immediately in person 
84 Atlantic Ave. 


or 
464 Hanover St. 
BOSTON 
or call 
723-7599 
ask for Eric or Cathy 
EQE/AA 





























Lseeeaiisiitbiiimssiinaniiaal 


OUTSTANDING CAREER 
OPPORTUNITIES WITH 
FOTOMAT 


We are one of the nation's leading 


or apply at your nearest FOTOMAT store. 
an equal opportunity employer m/tv/h 


FOTOMAT = 




















NT OPPORTUNITIES 














SAMPLE WHAT 


YOU SELL! 
Enjoy 4 days / 3 nights in 
Orlando, Fla. 
(accomodation for two) 
just for interviewing! 

We offer an exciting 
position in vacation sales 
making up to $1000 a 
week commission or 
more. Come without 
experience. We offer an 
excellent ongoing 
training program. Join 
our winning sales team 
and succeed! 


RESORT/TRAVEL BUSINESS 
The Village of Loon Mt. 
Call 626-2425 
Framingham 











HIGH PAYING 
JOBS JOBS JOBS 


GREAT FRINGE BENEFITS 


@CAT/DATA ENTRY @TYPISTS 

@RECEPTIONISTS  @CLERKS 

@WORD PROCESSING @SECRETARIES 
We can offer you the 
finest temporary positions 
for you to choose from 
ranging. from a few 

Ss, to a few weeks, 

to a few days at a time. 
PLUS ... PLUS... PLUS 
... The best est _employee 
benefits in 
6 PAID HOLIDAYS; 2 
WEEKS PAID VACATION; 
WELLNESS PAY Bs addi- 


INCENTIVE BONUSE y 
SENIORITY BONUSES; 
REFERRAL BONUSES; 
PROFIT SHARING & MA- 
JOR MEDICAL IN- 
SURANCE. 

Please in person or 
call Nancy or Lisa for an 
appointment. 


dr 


19 Temple Place, Boston 
1 block from Park St. subway 451-9393 
across from Boston Common. 








OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR PEOPLE 
WHO LIKE PEOPLE! 


daka Food Service has immediate 

full and part time openings in the 

Boston area for: 

@ Dishwashers/Pot Washers 

@ Cashiers 

@ Servers 

@ Grill & Prep Cooks 

@ General Utility/Custodial 

Our positions offer: 

@ Great Wages 

@ Flexible Hours 

@ Company Health, Dental and 
Life Insurance 

@ Free Meals & Uniforms 

@ Holiday, Vacation and Sick Pay 

Should you be interested! Call 

Mary Donovan at 986-5250. 


daka_ Inc. 


AIRPORT 
SECURITY 


PDS INSPECTOR 
$5.00/HR. 


Full Time and 
Weekends 


| 'mmediate opening available 


full time or part-time on all 
shifts. All applicants must be 
at least 18 yrs. of age. Re- 
tirees welcome. Excellent 
character references with 
no criminal record a must. 
We provide training. For in- 
terview please call: 


569-9599 


OGDEN 
SECURITY, INC. 


An equal opportunity ould m/f 











$100 
BONUS 


Ni¢ E TEME RARY A GNMENTS 
THE FOLLOWING AREA 


AFTER COMPLETING 120 HOURS OF WORK 
DETAILS BELOW 


STAFF 
ASSOCIATES INC. 


8. Har 








BOSTON BICYCLE 





come potential. 


COURIERS INC. 


20 Park Plaza 
Suite 525 
Boston, MA 02116 


426-7575 


DRIVERS: FULL/PT, with own 
car and clean driving record 
needed to deliver parcels within 
50 miles of Boston. Good 
knowledge of Boston area 
necessary. Excellent income 
potential. 


MESSENGERS: FULL/PT, foot 
and bike messengers to deliver 
parcels in Boston and Cam- 
bridge. Knowledge of Boston 
area necessary. Excellent in- 














HOLIDAYSS$$ 
PART TIME 
FLEXIBLE 
& FUN! 


Telemarketing Sales for 
Time/Life Inc. & others to 
benefit Massachusetts 
Special Olympics. 


$5,50-$15.00/hr. 


Salary/Commission 


Great Atmosphere & 
friendly people. Conve- 
niently located at Central 
Sq. T stop. 


CAMBRIDGE 











OPPORTUNITIES 


IN 
HUMAN 
SERVICES 


The Walnut Street Center is a large 
community-based agency providing 
comprehensive day and residential 
services to MR adults. We provide flex- 
ible schedules, locations convenient to 
the T, excellent health, life, and dental 
insurance benefits, and an extensive 
training. program. We are currently 
seeking senior level and entry level staff 
for the following departments: 


Vocational Training Programs 
Residential Programs 
Behavior intervention Team 
Relief workers 


Our salaries are competitive — starting 
at $14,500. Full and part time positions 
available. Please call 776-1448 or send 
letter and resume to: 


Personnel 
Walnut Street Center, Inc. 
300 Somerville Ave. 
Somerville, MA 02143 




















=o 


PHONE 
LOVERS 
WANTED 


to join our rapidly 
growing conversation 
line company. If you 
are self motivated, de- 
pendable, have a great 
‘ voice and an incredible 
personality this could 
be the opportunity 
— been waiting 
or. 


Call us now at 


576-8167 


————— 


LivingWell Fitness Center, 
America’s health club with 300 
company owned locations in 25 
states, is now accepting manage- 
ment trainee applications for all 


pensation ranges from 25K to 


immediate advancement oppor- 
- tunities please call 








— 








CAREER 
OPPORTUNITY 


10 Boston area locations. Com- 


100K per year. 


For more information on these 


1-800-792-5401 





grail &= 
Fitnes he iter — 


Earn erie ee oy biel 


Aen maw 























547-4002 soca 
ive Western a break! |f : 
Giv b JOBS! JOBS! JOBS! 
SUMMER BREAK 
SPRING BREAK WE HAVE MANY LONG AND 
SEMESTER BREAK M POSITIONS ° 
CHRISTMAS BREAK AVAILABLE FOR: 
THANKSGIVING BREAK 
ANY BREAK *« WORD PROCESSING 
* TELEMARKETERS 
And give yourself a break ... work for Western e SURVEYORS 
during your school breaks and om as cash for ° TYPISTS 
me analy pr pap d ape * DATA ENTRY CLERKS 
assignments available. Give us a call today. See * RECEPTIONISTS 
what Western can do for you. e ACCOUNTING CLERKS 
* CLERKS 
W WE OFFER COMPETITIVE PAY AND 
é § t e r ni EXCELLENT BENEFITS 
+ Vacation Pay 
° $50 Referral Bonus 
° Credit Union 
+ Lifetime 
TEMPORARY SERVICES. “7 Paid 
. ‘A Reimbursement 
* $150 Seniority Bonus 
DOWNTOWN CROSSING 
ee f Temporaries, inc. 
BURLINGTON 
44 Mall Road 77 SUMMER ST. 
229-2830 | BOSTON 
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$1,000 MONTHLY working 
at home! Self-addressed, 
stamped envelope: Rose- 
mary Productions, Dept. Q, 
804 Old Thorsby Road, Cian- 
ton, Alabama 35045. 
WANTED! Ambitious high 
school 





tainment company. Call 
Calisong Productions. 
738-4604 








— brakes, "Dal jones 
box. $1850, 





WARDROBE 
SUPERVISOR 


Immediate fulltime position 
available at Nickerson 


tumes (light sewing, washing 
and ironing of costumes). 
Salary commensurate with 
ability. Contact Wendy 
Wood at 617-871-2400. 


RESUMES 
GNOMON COPY 
- Resumes 


St., 
bridge - Call 492-7767 


eee 
AUTOMOTIVE 
DOMESTIC 


F WAGON, 
1981, blue, 80K, 4 spd, new 
exhst, well maintained. 
$1195 or BO. 524-1039 


PONTIAC, FIERO a 85 
White 24K auto, 

mint, 6 cyl, $9000 926-6023 
or 924-8008 


URBAN ASSAULT 


VEHICLE 
PLYMOUTH HORIZON, 
1978, good tires, new alter- 
nator, runs weil, BUT, needs 
work. Great mechanics car. 
$400. or B.O. Call 595-6200, 
+ aa or 738-1109 after 











CHEVY CHEVETTE 1979, 2 
door hatchback, 4 

runs fine, needs some work. 
$400, call 277-7537 


DODGE CHARGER 2.2, 
1986, Sport black 
w/sunroof, AM-FM stereo 
with cassette, hi-per- 
formance 2.2 liter engine. 
Mint condition. Must sell. 
$6500./B.0. Call 468-7633, 
eves 7-10PM 


BUICK, WAGON, 71 100K 
V-8 eng This is a big car! 
$500 9; eves 


Chevie Nova 1975 Bullet 


Proof Many New Parts, nds 
some wrk. $350 dys 











OLDS CUTLASS 1966, 
, orig ownr, 67K mi, har} 
cyl, ps, r&h, white body w/ 
blue int, xtra pr snow trs, 
cond. $1200 or BO. 
ves 235-8676. 


PLYMOUTH HORIZON 1986 
14K miles, 1 owner, Just like 
new. gy cass deck, rear 


defrost, full size 
after 5 862-7132, $5,000 or 
BO. Box 2194 


VOLARE 76, MUST SELL; 
needs work, 73, 


: 








good engine, jaceee eines 
system. $400 or b.o. Call 
Ruth 449- 3550 9-5 or 
926-6244 eves. 


car, restored 5 yrs ago, sum 
bruses. B.O. Andrew 
558-9084. 





1971 MGB-GT Good Cond. 





1979 Subaru DL biue 4 dr, 
auto. Am/Fm stereo cass. 


but run- 
ning ion. $oorb.c. 
524-5920 


1980 js m..; White, 
sunroof, air 89,000k. Moving 
to Switz, Great deal 
$1650.00 969-3757. 


1981 Datsun 280ZX 52k 
loaded, cond., Must 


Sell 
$4000 649-3025. 


1982 Datsun 310 Gx 2 dr 
sports coup, black w silver 
stripe, vast, runs good, 
$2000 or , 662-2622 or 

492-1234 = 174 Barbara 














DATSUN 200-SX ’80 
Red, 2-dr, hrd-top 
w/sunroof. AC, great stereo, 


fresh tune-up. Vea odb ter 


cond. owner. $2 
b/o). veal 739-5181 or 
566-71 











253-3328 ive 9g 
861-8588 eves. 


FORD T-BIRD 80, red with 
white landau roof/int, V8, 
a Pp sunroof, alloys, 

yn orBO 
call. Henny a78 75 


1971 DODGE sa $400 or 
best offer. 436-7528. 


1976 DODGE 


4 door Special Edition 350 
V8 engine. Bucket seats- 
cruise control-new auto 
transmission-radiator-alter- 
nator-tires. Completely 
tuned. Body and mechanics 
in excellent condition. Runs 
real smooth. $500 Cail 


1- 














1977 LTD California Car, 
runs well, looks gd, very 
clean & dependable $1250 
or b.0. 522-3994. 

1979 FORD 


MUSTANG 
Powerful 5.0 L, V-8 excellent 
running condition. Auto 
transmission a/c, am/fm, 
rear defrost. $2650 or best 
offer. Please call after 6pm 
till 10pm 346-8746 
night/weekends. 


1981 MERCURY 


MARQUIS 
Runs great looks good-new 
exhaust, brakes and tune up 
—- $2500 or 
offer call Dave after 
pon 1-603-89 1-0555 
82 HONDA CIVIC Excellent 
condition 57,000miles, 5 sp 
4dr, rear defrost no rae 
$2,500 or best offer contact 
Sherry at 593-8507 nights or 
742-1515 days. 


FALL 
AUTO 
RENTALS 
Sports cars & 
specialty cars 
for weekends 
and vacations 
aASraw 


Corvettes, 
Jaguars, Jeep 
Grand 
Wagoneers, 
Passenger Vans, 
Cadillac Lincoln 
Sedans and 
several budget 
cars also. 














Low, low 

rates. Call 

Longwood 
Leasing. 


738-0044 














1974 VW BUG 
This car has been through it 
all and still has a long way to 
go! It will be hard to part with 
but the time has come. Or- 


This would be a great car (for 
the price) for the right person 
who know it’s real value. 
$500 or BO Call after 6pm. 
767-2635. 


AUDI FOX, 1976, 70,000 
miles, 4-speed, rebuilt en- 
ine, many new parts. 
1750/B:0. Call 884-4776 


BMW 2002, 76, Turbo, 82k 
miles, sn-rf, a — & 
tires, exc body, str 

engine. $5500. 469-97 A 


Datsun 68210 1978, exci 
cond, 35mpg, 74K, ster., new 
bks-batt-mufir, $950 BO 
522-3150. 


beg COLT, 1982 Stick 
shift. Good commuter attack 

car 35MPG 2 FM/cass rr 

defog $995 B.O. 884-3340 

















HONDA PRELUDE, 79, ac, 
heat, sunroof, needs repair. 
best offer. Call Brad, 
236-7821 


MAZDA RX7 GLC-SE 1984, 
blacksn rf, str, Ith 
seats, air, garaged, $8700. 
Evenings 266-4902 Iv msg. 








Look 
FURST 
before 
you 
lease! 





New & used 
automobiles 
available 


Slow or weak 
credit 
NO 
PROBLEM 
Drive away in 
48 hours 





Call Jeff 
or Rick at 
FURST 
Financial 
today: 
738-0044 











saben vent ene go 
very good cond 

ver, 4-dr, AM/FM $4000 
moving. Must sell. 489-3563. 
va .* 1967, a 


Value "$0, 000/ ig otter: 
orig. owner. 242-0100. 


RENAULT Alliance, 1985, 
18K, A/C, AM/FM, mint 
cond. TX car no salt! Must 

sell $4600 or best offer. 
806-5547. 


RENAULT GORDINI Con- 
vertible sports car 1979, 
power brakes, 5 
caro seats. Runs ly, 
new battery & alternator & 

muffler, 5sp, OHC engine, 
$900 256-1804 


RENAULT 

| got a company car! 

need to sell mine. 1983 auto- 
matic Renault Alliance with a 
mere 41,000 miles. Great car 
all new parts. Call for more 
information, price nego- 
tiable. Call 696-6598 even- 

















ings, or lv msg!! 
SUBARU, 1982 GL 4 dr 
76 K, fine condition, 


sedan 

$3300, call 369-5114 even- 
ings. 

SUBARU GL, 1983, 5 speed, 
station wagon and OLDS 
Delta 88, 1978. Both 


cond, both run well. 
each or B/O. 462-1613 eves 


TOYOTA, ‘76, lift-back, 
5spd, Am/Fm, AC, 78K, 
brwn, 1 owner, all records, 
some dents. $700 or _bo. 
782-2970. 


he gee STARLET, 83 Exc 

ond cream w/ It br. int 
hatchbk 63K, 4spd, AM/FM, 
rr def. & wip $2500 or B.O. 
893-4074 


VOLKSWAGEN SUPER 
Beetle 1973, rebuilt kK 
$700 or best offer. Call even- 
ings or weekends 773-5343 


VOLVO 242DL 1975, auto, 
57000 mi., 1 owner, gd 
cond., $2500 or BO. Call 
472-4449 lv. mess. 


VOLVO, P-1800 automatic, 
1972, runs great, some rust, 
$3500 or best offer. 
838-2628. 


VW Bug, 1978, last con- 























uN 
i! 
gi 
fi 


Boston, Beacon st, 1 
bdrm new kit w/ micro d/d 
common roof deck w 


VISA/MASTERCARD 
ESPLANADE 
PROPERTIES INC 
262-7100 





CAMBRIDGE, fresh pond, 6 
rm 3bdm, oe +8 
irg eat-in kit, walk to T, 2 
prchs, $1000+util, 
868-3726/437-7959. 
a Sunny 2bdrm, 
— din rm, eat-in-kit, 


po. . yd, prkng. Avail 1/1. 
rent $925. Call 491-7605 or 
354-2066 eves. & wkends. 


CHELSEA, 3br Ir, dr, mod 
kitch, drvwy, nice 











CHELSEA, Ultra Mod ibd 
oo loft, frpic, and prkg 


3bd Historic Rehab, D/D, 
hdwd firs, rf dck w/fab views 
$850 R.E. 884-1515 





vertible model, Mich 
tires, low mileage, mint con- 
dition, white. 742-1851. 
Evenings 723-5788. Ask for 
Frank. 


VANS & 
TRUCKS 
W PICK-UP IN TOWN 


ae town or the count 
Call before 10PM 723-1859. 


CYCLES 


TTS TA TTT 
1981 SUZUKI GSt 

miles $700 needs 
cnarter 2 free full face 
heimets and cover 277-0287 
Bill or Scott 


« 73 YAMAHA GP 338 snow- 
mobile twin carbs, recently 
tuned only 1100 miles, this 
sled was barely used 6 
seasons, never gene 
original owner, just never 
snowed enough in South 
Eastern Mass. Very depen- 
dable machine. Call 
232-5153 


MOTORCYCLES 

1983 Yamaha TT 600. 

900 miles, ean hom 
Metzien tires. Mint condition, 
$1200. 1985 Kawasaki 
KLR-600. Bought new in 
March ‘86. Liquid cooled. 
List: $2600, will sell for 
$1995. Honda CBX-1100cc, 
collector’s item. Showroom 
condition, only 800 miles, 
call Mike at 527-2787 











68 Triumph chopper $1 
call 3pm-6pm 391-1418 + 75 
Honda 550 $500 396-4451 


ae 
REAL 
ESTATE 


RARE ARMOIRE 
$330 S$ APT. 

, well-de- 

signed studio in town-house 

in West Rox- 

bury/Ros. iine. Fully- 

separate kit., tiled 

bath, excellent storage. $330 

rent inci heat and hot water. 
325-6777 weekdays 9-5 


ALLSTON, Renovated 3 br 
— re, ye, a residential 
Nonsmokers 


$900. Ron 702-2872. 
ASHMONT HILL Dorchester, 
Redline, ey 











owner 265-3203. 


BACK BAY, Furn. studio 
apts. clean, well maint. 
bidgs, w/ priv bath, kt & w/w. 
$130-$175 wk. Class Man- 
agement R.E. 262-1771. 


BACK BAY, Park dr. Studio 
Various bidg $495, 1 bdrm 
new kit parquet firs $675, 
2bdrm condos $775, 2 bdrm 
small but cheap $625 R.E. 
247-2700 


BELMONT, 











2 bdrm in 
unheated, 


277-0034. 


BOSTON, Bay Vil., sm 
1bdrm, hrd wd firs, kitchen- 
ette, clean, $575 482-1497, 





«969-3453 





BOSTON, Hiliside St., 
2bdrm, good view, good 
heat, safe, near T & Harv. 
Med. $650+ ut. 739-1661. 


BOSTON, Parker Hill, 
2bdrm, 1 bth, hdwd firs 
+utils, $650/mo. 323-1223. 








BRIGHTON, Cleve Circ area, 
mdrn studio, $560; tbdrm 
$625; 2bdrm $775; 
3 bdrm $900, Resevoir RE 
277-0034. 


CHELSEA WATERFRONT, 
Beautifully renov. 3 bdrm 
apt. Mod kit and bth. Conv to 
dwntn Koy & buses, roof 


deck 
avail 2v1, $ee1 


DORCHESTER, Clean se- 
cure 2BR gd area newly re- 
oo nr T, $600/mo. 
2: 


DORCHESTER, Ashmont 
tbr in ownr occup 2 fmly. 
Quiet agen sunny apt, 
hdwd firs, steps to T, avail 
2/1 $5007 utils 825-9439 


a we gg tg Ashmont 
Hill area, ig 3bdrm, 

firs, lots of light, stdnts ok. 
$750+ sec. dep. 282-5957. 


DORCHESTER, avail Jan 1 
one bdrm apt in gay 
owner/occupied house. 
Pleasant month 


st 
inc! heat hot H20 288-1214 


DORCHESTER, ocean view 
from beaut 5rm sunny apt. 
Steps to Red line T. 

utils. 288-7205. 


DORCH-nr Sav Hill sta clean 
secure 2 bed hdwd fi bay 
wind yo od kit proch and yard 
$600 265-2557 























EAST BOSTON, Nice, irge 2 
bdrm modern minutes to 
Boston $725. Spectacular 
city views from 2 bdrm mod 
condo w/ priv deck minutes 
to Boston $775. 


WINTHROP, 2 bdrm nr 
beach htd $610. 2 bdrm Seal 
Harbor lux condo $1600. 


REVERE, 2 bdrm condo 
Point of Pines $1200. 3 bdrm 
brand new eat-in-kit, w/w, 
closet space & biock from 
beach $925. 


Gallery R.E. Conway Division 
846-1470 or 569-4610. 


E.Boston, An X-MAS gift to 
you-Live rent free thru Dec! 
Ultra mod 2bd condo 
w/prkg. Steps to airport & T 
$995 R.E. 1515 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 2bdrm 
w/study nr n pets OK $725 
unheated 1/1 325-0607 
suy. 2 PLAIN, Brand new 
a bdrm, 2bath, 2prkg 
in restored Jefferson 
School. All new kitch w/ D/W 


behind VA. Nooreel 5 min 
walk from T $810/mo. After 
7PM call 739-8395 














JAMAICA PLAIN, In hse, 
Warm, spac 2bdrm, new K 
B, porch, $645...X—ige 
3bdrm Wh ge no fee, R.E 





APARTMENT JAN 1 
Aliston 2 bedroom on top 


avenue. Livingr 
bacony — ht/hw_ inc 
789-4912 


Th 

Walthaen Tve-in> beaut. pri 
vate 2700 sq ft. 15’ oo Soa 
20’ tudor beam ceiling, 3 yr 
lease w 2 yr opt., a 
$1000/mo inc gee Po 

fe. avail Feb athy 
899-671 


LOW MOVE-IN 
cosTs 
10 min to downtown check 
out these rental op- 








residential nbrhd these 
spacious units feautre mod 
k&b, w/ d/d, new w/w, some 





2 bdr... irpi,. pkg. nr 
MBTA, avail 1/15 of 2/1. 
$950 ht inci. Call 332-8545. 








| percén 
rate financing aes 


ON MOST NEW AND DEMONSTRATOR 1987 CARS & TRUCKS IN STOCK q 








Herb Abramson 


New SLD Van Conversions 


11,979 





Route 9 @ 


235-6666 


Silver Lake Dodge & teasing 


's Official #1 Volume 
consecutive years, including 1986! 


““SUPER ’87”’ 
SPECIAL OFFER: 


For a Limited Time Only! 


GSHELBY 














direct factory cash rebate 


ALSO YOUR CHOICE ON MANY 1988 MODELS 


PLUS SLD SUPER DISCOUNTS! 
The SLD CHALLENGE: 


“| guarantee you that | will beat the 
price of any comparable vehicle from 
any dealer — whether you buy or lease 


or you get a $4 000 Mastershield 
Protection Package on their vehicle — 


ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


(See dealer for details) 


WGK iol Bales 
ro\au LEASE 









NO MONEY DOWN on leases! 


1988 COLT 3 on HATCHBACK 
* 
$5899" he Hue ON S119 Te 


1988 SHADOW 3 DR. HATCHBACK 


$7699* be irae te $449) 


1988 DAYTONA 
$8399" I na $149 
ce gp OE 


1988 "Sadi wt 
1988 DODGE 600 
emsee > 
1988 LANCER 


Gav 
rt A 


1988 RAMCHARG 


$10,400" Iie 


1988 DODGE CARAVAN 






in Stock aaa) 





priced at 
Stk #74150 





delivered 


Save °3033 Or LEASE for 





Other Luxury Van Conversions Available up 

to $29,000 with Comparable Savings! 
$225 refundable security deposit required on above lease. Customer has no 
obligation to purchase the leased vehicle upon expiration of lease. 





1/2 mi. W. of Rt. 128 © Wellesley 


OPEN SUNDAY NOON TO 5 PM 








































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































CAMBRIDGE, Port. Sq, 3F MEDFORD- 2 prof F sks 1 SOMERVILLE, nr Davis 
CAMBRIDGE, 5 minutes 26-32akrmmteforig, sunny M/F 26+. Lp. nr, 168.93. TS'barm ake M/F 26-00 WEST MEDEORD. 28+ for ARLINGTON. sks feminist F BRIGHTON, Chestnut Hil & 
from Harvard apt. Shr food, semi-coop. mo non-smk sunny rm spac. age 27+, $267/mo nr public Comm Ave Stdnt wntd to shr 
Sq. Live here, $91 inci nt. No smk/pets. dep. 301-4884; 648-4313 or pets. $220+ piace, ig yd, parking. $250+ 
and collect rent inthis sunny 35) 'sai> between 7 & ‘Tina. ; utiis. 625-3505 after 6PM. call 483-8159 é ao hosnoptnte, opnobia 846-2746. $250mn incl hi/tw utl are 
with “flower. ana — 10Pm. Keep trying. SOMERVILLE, nr Davis Sq., - inimal. Dan or Tom 
gardens. Needs ing condo, furn, prvte = oe & to shr btfl hse. K poner am a 787-8157 
figh-cellinge eatein-kit, appreciating ‘crea. Excatent » $378 be non-smk & veg. 776-2108 SPACES mh util ad ate @ BRIG 
“g yoy , TON, Clev cir. F for 3 
1/1-2/1 m0. Call stat Rent controled. $230,000. —_ w/3. others. 14 rm, semi- LAKEFRONT couple perferred to oe Rey the wink i oon ARLINGTON, (sublet) prot Dr condo. Eh, 277-1296. 
1. URBAN SHELTERS, 0009, rm 9x12, w.w. crpt., 2 HOM hse, 2 bath, for 4BR W/D. 75 to shr 4bdrm apt, 2F/1M, S895 inci — 
biks from T, rf dck & patio E ol we. Wwe: aaa Te oe ne T, no aware 
REVERE BEACH, 2bdrm, 2 LTD /d. $390 incl. all. 492-6180,,  MIODDLEBORO, to shr w/ 2 m0... CO-1607 pkng, avail 1/1, $225/mo+ 
ww , le liberal prot F a Cas 4 BRIGHTON, clev circ, nr T 
Bo balcony. CAMBRIDGE, SOME- Ceautitul setting. 946-1849 re 437-2658 AM or 646-2444. to she w/ h pabclye corsa 
1000 ht. and ac inci. Call ‘ RVILLE, 3F, & 3M (25-51) sk — eves.$350/mo+ utils. prof F 23-28 to share ‘ 
Stove, 142-6500. commen © fOr riendly non itig_ GM, 22, pref olher ,iuet, sunny apt w/ MMATES BAGK BAY. F rmmte wotd fret uite xa. 566-9708. 
co-op nr q ‘J J ” 2 pets. A ELLIE LEI O EEL 4 apt. J . 
REVERE, beach front GM 20-30 to share cruge/p Ex ‘ 
Ere, Loy pence’. HOUSEMATES — Srencciocd.comerstion Suc fe ee Ae ea eS ONT, Sala Siate Sec iai "| BRIGHTON FAS, wah re 
RE. 569-2021. BDVICTORIAN, sate) Cal Sr ess uni $395/mo. Eric, 376-2015. ~y fesional_male 26. Desire LLM tora | Clevo. g bar, 2 bine 
ROSLINDALE Vasterien bs. Yu a eo pn 4 ane SOMERVILLE, sk 1M/F, N- 24-30 $425+. Gall 926-0007 jar one eye A 1788 $400 Sw 474 or sooner 
ZPORM TOWNHOUSE $1100. Call owner 782-8511. on baertarcoumiaale cea wiF grad. wid, nr Rt.27,9& Sm. to she : lv mess. on ¥ 783-9113 prot or grads 
wad eo al Geman tote vn he a ao ee a ee oe wea pores tow we. Jen. hanes, pktig, "wid, deniw, BELMONT, 5 1m apt, new | age ag hl Ty 
. * — r 4 4 " + to apt nr 
pore male free suteus 8 fesy. Leary, Semi-veg, nr T, beaut set-. NEEDHAM, 2M sk hemt to |= SO” NH GM poy hg HK stove, w/w carpet, Pa 2 $260 inci. ht 
Lene Aa we $461 = $367+utils, ‘ Hy fap shr quiet hse. No-smk, bus & . ‘hen eke ~ utils. M/F. utils call Scott AVall 1/1 call eves 783-2842 
have good credit and refer ALLSTON, coop eke mature 566-3607 é ”  Joco tie Cn 4aazea7” (0. drugs to share 2bdrm 2 BRIGHTON7EROORLINE. BRIGHTON, GM sks same to 
ences. Call 325-6777 9-5 pane . i, ° Ig DEDHAM, Wholistic co-op; NEEDHAM prot wntd ~ twnhse, Less than Tae tn, _. female roommate needed for BELMONT, Four seek st 2 brm apt in 2 fam. he, 
SOMERVILLE, M/F to shr 2s avail. $225+/m, 782 semi veg, supportive non share 3 bdrm hs, nr 128 and —«Boston off Rte 93. $390/mo — abie | lage ad) ~Aegmee son w/ aaa Of ele, , Bar -6587 days, 
fir/ 2 bed apt w/ prof M, inc smok profs, newly renv vict. Commuter rail. $367/mo includes all. 603-432-0744 739.6647 sensitivity, 277-1376 eves. 
Sears See sten aes. ter en) camer. ae Seana, ey, Gees $265+. 489-1250 ' BRIGHTON, M/F 26+ to shr 
or . SOMERVILLE, nr inman Sq. . - , 
wtd. ASAP, 1M wid. 2/1/88. NEWTON CORNER, » BELMONT. 2bdrm ist fir 2 fam 
SOMERVILLE, mod Tod — Nice toc. reap, ERAMINGHAM, Mir tc, e namk somiveg co-op sk 2 South Boston, 1 Make 2 254 cee Doe aoa Anca ShdrminnawagtieT pring, $200+, cal 762-2962 Iv 
types 4bdrm Sis more (25+ meals, resp -.No pets no 1/1/88. intv now, call Avail 1/1/88. $350+. penta 
pref. Lots of pluses, but hse, Gf, wid. chores, + housmtgs. School smokers, 350+ 269-6023 ; 
Wak to T, modem 8 roome, no pets, smokers. _ 327-5390 or 877-0629. aged child welcome own rm SO RITETCE ad 776-1906 400-0608. BRIGHTON/NEWTON, M/F 
ry fg $700. 24/mo. + utils. Call 7LAKEFRONT HOME in large Vict. w/ fpic, d/w, 5 bd or SOMERVILLE-nr TuftsandT | BELMONT, M Prof 25+ apy 
254-4218 or 254-0452. snp eBORO, to sir w/ 2 = W/d, , prehs, lor ig rm apt. 1/1. — & smkr sksk ind 25+ F § nonsmk to , conv to bus and T, 
SOUTH BOSTON, Andrew, Leave liberal prof M. Non-smk, Plant ibhd: on bus line, nr T. SAIN TNT aan, cra. ies for igeeunny 2bdrm apt aval quit ot. $4001, aval 1/1 Pat 25/0 wt & bite 
walk to T. tbdrm unhtd $475 «(12am- setting. 946-1849 Scty dep.. rent $250 inc ut wrietharndine now $400+ 623-3413 please or Fred at a oe 
recently remodid 773-2864 ALLSTON, Looking for 1F to evee.$360/mo+ tle -3476 or -3477 722-5000 ext 318d) leave aRERGE. BELMONT, rmmtewantedM SmiGHTON. Oak oa. F 
SSvcanneaien taraeer's hse. 2 n WI, and lots o w/2protF. 2 bathe, modern wanted. for 1/1, $280+/mo, 
Conk AT, po tees S08. © MLBVGNC CUP BET Suen Do all t f ] ies h CUO ane Seema Jan ORIGHTON, rm avail in a tux 
268-1610 or 729-8201 indp. hsehid, $285+ uti. No 0 ali roommate referral agencies have MOS ake Eten tine modem 2 bdrm apt, $400+ 
smoke pets or Nr Pike ° F 7 a J 
Cae eae rte Os me &H Sq, Aft. 6pm 789-4718. over 500 people seeking roommates, use 783-9612 (hm) 
month, $650/mo. Call ALLSTON, Quiet ters t listi f San cot ad 2 emehens &  SRGHTON, reeet or 188. 
Agatha, 287-0240. Mature M/F to shy hee w/ computers to prescreen listings for you, cat. Prohe, w/d, free pkg. nr M/F(23-28)' Pang, Gun w/a, 
Cs iteacher & son. $325 every- ° e T. $307+ util. 489-3712. } rnished. 
id . . hdwd/fir, furnished. 
APTS. WANTED ing. Inc! 782-2748 anter update their files on a frequent basis, SECMONT Welenoe ine $800/mo + utile & $300 dep 
‘ ‘ 3 M looking for a 4th, Nr T, _Rick/Jodi 782-0727 eves. 
* son ’ ’ 
Pre Tiki hoc nten  ARUNGTON RM aK require references and back you up if you prkg, -$288% 1/1- Celi BRIGHTON, Arve to ah 
situation, B'line. Call  frpic, rm + shrd of- - WY neg. warm, spac 3bdrm, 1% bath, 
738-7733, eves. fige/etudio, 3 bthe. 2. and your roommate do not get along BEVERLY, WF to ahr 3 porch $425 hid. R.E. 
prkng, nsmkg, $460+ bdrm nr beach & T. $425+ 734-4200. 
COMMERCIAL 641-2474. call p -4 927-7777 x4095, BRIGHTON, Veg hshid, M/F 
ARLINGTON, 2M eves 927-6856. Iv msg. wntd to shr hse $290/mo+ nr 
SPACE BW IF a reap 
F to shr frndly hsehid nr red BILLERICA, Prof.F to shr2 center & T 254-5298 or 
line, no smk/ pets, $271+ bdrm apt. near rte 3 & 495 442-2527 wkends. 
tot at " dntn loc. avJan _—_utils, 646-6201 pany A. 3 BROCKTON- M/F to shr 
pra pee ARLINGTON, East 3 prof F eves 2bdrm lux tnhse condo w/ 
or 576-5857 sk 4th to shr Irg, sunny apt. BOS/SO END, 2 prot person 25+. Quiet west 
, wid, Nr T. No-smk. nsmk sks 3rd for rmte $0 '0c $450 inci all, call Art at 
$325+ Avail as of 1/15. ft sauna nt 586-1342 or 584-4148. 
CONDO. 643-9286. tub, Period detale. Ret BROCKTON, M/F to shr 6rm 
MINIUMS ARLINGTON-F 25+ wntd to Wan annie Gn t apt on busiine nr cntr of 
shr great 2bdrm apt in 6 town. Must have Steady 
ARLINGTON rms, rt Gost e., nr rte 2 & BOSTON, Atrium job/be resp. $187.50'% utils. 
Sunny duplex condo. T O+ 1-4534. monwealth, 2 F to shr hyge 479-5691. 
bedroom, Tbaths. Moder = ARLINGTON-non-smkr 22+ , duplex, skylights, BROOKLINE, 2 prof F 
kitchen with dishwasher and for 4 bedrm apt share food vout pool/epe. $360 per, —_ wanted, for large 5 bdrm apt, 
disposal. Cathedral no pets 6 mo lee. ,vmess. avail 1/1, 340+ util. 
Heated garage. On fT. 646-2417 Isabel BOSTON, busy M sks M or F 232-7437 eves. 
$134.9K. Principles. for private bdrm, bath in 
643-5581 Leave message. ARLINGTON, ok 23+ F ts gualionee fer ceecien eer ont 
BOSTON 1st fir of 2-fam in nice ee eo oe Non-smoker, 25+ grad/prot 
% walk to Red oe. ae $215.75 incl heat. Please 
CONDO SEARCH Line. No seimoking. ae given. leave mess. 277-3398 Beth 
ASSOCIA . $387+ util. Pkng BOSTON, Copley Sq. area 
BUYER/SELLER/INVESTOR Sddi. 646-0960 seek "pro Ao gare a 3B pity lege g Ay] 
Why look any further? Leave 8 A C K BAY - , Sauna, weight pref. $225 inc ht/hw, avail 
it to us. Let us save you the + MARLBOROUGH ST., F Clerge. $453. Call 247-0899. Lan_ae A001, 7-10pm onvy 
time and trouble which adds = wanted to share studio, no BROOKLINE, BRIGHTON, 
3%, to making eid saving emcee. us (914) 229-5490, pee Fenway area. wr to share a beautiful 
money. . Flerenza Michelie. quiet, clean, mature rm condo 
523-5446 BELMONT. 2F's seek ard to shr 2bdrm apt mod. kit. & beth, eat-in KIC, 
CAMBRIDGE STARTER «27+ share sunny house on CAMBRIDGE avi _1/'1 call 266-0544 hhdwd., _ deck, near pub. 
Why you gilt tno emoke, BROOKLINE 52 JFK Street “BOSTON/FENWAY, ekF2s+ ‘vans. $450. heated. Avail 
+ Jan. 1st 484-6146. 146 H d to shr clean, quiet, macro or 11/1. Call 739-1816 
SS Se pSpecen Se. etoninhpaneid veg apt. No pets/smk. $242 BROOKLINE. Bri civd oir, F 
near i » r, 
oor, ae pen Siadaseate = ae, Coolidge Corner ©The Roommate Connection incl ht. 262-9869. roommate wtd for irg 2 bdrm 
area currently under go  $175+/mo. wT. No more ra Fite needed 10 $987 inc ht 06-6050 050 
ingrestoration renova- 489-3018 before 1 /F to shr new 2 bdrm ‘ 
tion. Take several steps pm. COUNTRY HOUSE / ih St BROOKLINE/BRIGHTON 
down via private entrance to NEWTON- 3W 1M 23-37 & air, w/d, d/w/d & hrdwd firs =F sk 1F i. 
eS ae oe ws aagtons Ig Vict home, Bcgonter WE 8 ot cat sks G or STR M for sem SUDBURY, M/F + * to o~ poigaenly poet gee avall 1/68 8607" uth a8 a ad sare 
and eat in kitchen, new smk/drugs. Quiet, neat  CelOn) --Mature pro’. ot a peptiy ops fe tr rkg, $312.50+, avail. 1/1, furnished great potential - 1926. BCD lines. Avail 12/15. No 
Carpeta.and fresh eae oy GWM 47. $300+ 361-3919 © Ronsmoker for — oan T., $2404, 965-7519. 443-8743 after Spm. $350/mo 254-2171. BOSTON. Room mat = smk/pets. Prefer no stu- 
sais drive BRIGHTON, 1/1 2M/ 2F rent. Call 697-3050 eves until WALTHAM, F 23+ wantedto ALLSTON, bdrm avail in ho m 
Norfolk St. and call Re- Fubatantena Gen (1 NEWTON GTR, M/F, 267 in.  shrSbdrmhsenr 128w/ 1M ‘spac 3bdrm apt on Comm. 2 22+23. Must like = BROOKLINE, Chestnut Hil, 
resp cats! smok: 
by ar nag AR prkg, indry, GONEX BOG oe dep. hse, beaut Vict. wid & 1 F no-nemk/pets $250+ Ave. Need resp. non smkr. § SOtianie working,  MUF Prof. nonsmkr, spac 
: $205+ Call eves 783-1070 cpl or sing. to che tore = 2 hh yet Fy tg avail 1/1 899-2847. $237/mo.+. 1/1. 783-2350. ’ ‘ws drugs e- $860 PP a ™ ow 
NEAR BELMONT line and BRIGHTON/BROOKLINE, zon ord Boer of 8 — hs, = —— — WALTHAM, Female only, ib- ALLSTON, BRIGHTON, powatag ony or heavy 1/1/88. 277-7132 
FRESH POND- lovely to shr 5 bdrm dw ,dngrm, NEWT . er ’ 0 brick 8. . -25. $290 
modern 2-bedroom condos eof a oo wung rm. off street pling, ne M/F to shr ig Vict. hse nr T.,. share 8rm-2bath house. lots of closet space. Nr T, incl. We are looking for BROOKLINE-Civd Cir 
on quiet preety aan w frpic, 20’ ceilings, elegant ye inc ht, avail 1/1, ne. ee: Joe $275-350+ ‘% util. 893-6665. gerne. boy § : fey a nice, middie 4 ae oe oe 
Each sunny condo large euro applia lovely -1 - - OPM. mo. Mt. Ww. ' t r about most . j- ines 
new kitchen with private Saou end baic, 2 bth, 522.1070 W deemeaate . NEWTON. nr 128/T/pike wae on okt onal 2F's, Rick 783-4581 4 sicians, ae A on Dane oo Aa 
deck each unit has hard- all util inc, call owner, $475 , , : smokeless, you are responsible. Call and hot water. 739-68 
wood , . . c victorian, 3 bths, bdrm, petiess M 25+ 3 ALLSTON, comf furn 2bd 266-8 
tae ae ee: Kids (8A S)ak 1F(24eaB) for sublet. $960, neg. 721-5964 W/D, semi sa pra Wesks. _T. Nest, quiet, non-emoking a BROOKLINE, F rmmt 25+ 
Only $135,000 and BRIGHTON, irg 2 br apt in }. ) avail 12/15 GWM, 40 sks sim 25+ 3408 BOSTON, S. End apt to shr § $250+ utils no smkg, drink- 
He rm hs. ; T. hdwd $270+ Avail now. No NEWTON. Prof F 30+ sks all inc. Jonathan 277-2484 Jan-... Lg apt, fily TV, _ ing, drugs, pets, Jan 1 Call 
139,900. Please drive by 23 » Ing yd, prkg, nr T, “3 same to shr beaut, irg, quiet, © WATERTOWN, $250/mo, inc ster, etc. Rmisig& sunnyw/ after 7PM 739-2534 
Edward Sullivan Rd. or cali firs, gd area, $665+, call cats/smkrs. 524-6127, 1. inany amenities, wdstv, utils, shrd kit, refs and sec © ALLSTON, M/F wtd for 1/1, bay’ wind ee 
497-6734 for more info. and 254-6 148. 522-6015 wh Spm. w/d, gard, prkng. 332-2193, dep, conv to watertown sq 8k, 3F/2M, 1% bath, porch, $475/mo. 266-1603. “°* BROOKLINE, M for large 3 
8 private showing. BROOKLINE, Household JAMAICA PLAIN, ny +utits. . ; j++ lad T, mid 20's BOSTON, S. End GWM oks bathe. Sueeeeh. ete. 
FENWAY CONDO Bit sense of humor Sanny pcs d= =~ pay Mae CAM 4indp WATERTOWN, F rmmt 25+ M/F to share mod 2 brm apt. Absolutely must be very 
For sale by owner, 2 bdrm and } study st. nr Arb. & T. $220 inci ut, 8k 1toshrattrvhse. ,  wntd for ig non sexist 6 per- ALLSTON, nice safe neigh Apt inci frpic, bck quiet, clean, non-smoker 
baths, , f area, irg hs ahd yard. Prkng, 524-3558 eves. *  chors, pvt rm $300+ son co op. Previous co op _—s+OS.. Lk for R_ mate Dec 1 sun , dishwsh, close to T prefer prof M over 30. $400 
condition. Top . Over nr + Rees 2 yr commit- Pe 661-1190 Bob or Sam. exp pret. Ger conartite Viet pach Sag T would & intres /mo 247-1757. Call Steve 739-0720 
$160,000 626-8354 «ment. Nemkg or pets. $385 $240, nt. incl. All new hdwd IVEON ALAKE nore, yd. dck, birthdays, mes 7. “BOSTON, South End, GWM BROOKLINE, M or F needed 
yp ag om fray relaxed cheerhl musi: WAYLAND. . kitch, W/D, trplc, ALLSTON, Sale area arT& — sopersto burn iat seme ne Avall. Dec. 15th or Jan 
. transp ! > . M/F non-emk Q com- ’ seperate bdrm, off st . fT. Avail. : or Jan. 
Townhouse lots of ex- pater nd ets to share 3brs. $400/mo+ nt a gg be ah, nd 1 F, 25+ only Academic or prof on 1st. $350/mo. 731-4278. 
—_ BROOKLINE, near nas DEC 
Coolidge wk ‘of a booze icludes 
eee Coe kar Cle 6s cr eae, eter §=— Ss em ee omitg. Stable domestic Late. Ret rom 260-20 BROOKLINE, nd resp. F 22+ 
s fone share huige hee on quiet res ow/s ROSLINDALE, M/Ftoshr 12 WATERTOWN, Ikng for respon, Re to shr irg 3 bdrm apt nr Clev 
st nr T w/ sunny rooms, big that Is wis rm. Vict. .on peacetul 7 age 9 25+ pets for lease apt w/ 1F & 1 BOSTON, South End 3bdrm circ, nsmkr no pets, 
3 TERME ido. Kitchen, bk re on y Miich opp. ‘Hill. Lge rms, "  P’ghare 3 brm apt w/2 other —-M (older) own rm + storage _—triplex. 2 Prof’s sk 3rd, Mor  $333/mo+ utils, nr T. St. 
Gorgeous view of MOC cigs. car or pets. $800inc all. for the right man. | have beau. space. $260+. F.Nosmokingordrugs,near sh all else $265/mo + f.. Roof-deck. ig w/a, pring. Elizabeth 739-0061. 
and river. 4 years old; deck: many varied interests &ver- 327-5390 rhe cat, $300+° util, ulll/ht/sec dep. no party men M sk ~~} abTick- BROOKLINE, Prof F non 
effecient; 2 deeded | BROOKLINE, top floor of Ammns. frpic, people er x= _ gmkr 28+ to shr 2bdrm apt 
spaces, close to large house spacious, pvt, 3. hndw/, w/d, own rm & bath, ae hon “ult: aawhtaes: aaa Copt phone. 426-3664 eves. ciose to T & stores. $350+ 
MBTA, 5 min to downtown = w ; baths. only shr kit Sean A Bann | to Boston. nonsmkr, prof. $350+ uth, house in dad . BOSTON, working female utils no pets call 734-6765 
sith rome: reece Sarco cl | pe ompuyeen sd, sanToeao cea versese Eo ed Seek ae, ee 
SOUERVLLE open tows | Wt mseA7S SST TS cen anes Cates SLE Saket” smemenmaraed 
town houses at 228 Felisway, © CAMBRIDGE, Cen. Sq, Hs - LEXINGTON, 1 F 2 M sk Liane Guateeneree soe: ate = thn T. $245 incl. ht. Non-smkng. 
River Edge Place on the sks 1 F ap bok a Sv ion voawi. Friendly-independant. 494-2327, 358-2905 ARLINGTON, 3M’s sk 1M/F BRAND NEW Ave tnaned. 730-5016. 
Sunday 2-4PM; Monday $275+utils, smkr ok, for 1/1. ONO. smkng/pets,  $275+. 628-0121, 625-7384. eT eSiey tum room In ekg, ont, frplc $2757 utlls Srl iS oO Bot eee nee? BROOKLINE. quiet, conserv. 
5-7PM. Newest and best 878-7 $275+ 862-8712. kp trying. © SOMERVILLE- 2M sk rmmt _—ige hse nr 128, shr bath/kit, 648-7323 | nr baie tae Foe | fun, oe yt ones 
luxury townhouses, 7 rooms, - 3bdrm i J spac. apt, nr Tf, 
2300 sq ft, 3 bdrm, 2% baths. E, Cen Sq, nr T, LEXINGTON, 2M 1F in 30's oweee utils aan 1/1. Call On Beet oak 238-4361 — condo. W/D, cent A/C & ht, avail 1/1, call 734-5270, 
inching camaro Seah aS SATA Ra cag ng fomarkouat 76-129 en 
: ’ + , nO ROXBURY, 4bdrm 8. ir pkng 
ce ore yercy Patio, contral utils, 1st, last, sec. 402-0238 pets, vep pret, mr Transp SOMERVILLE, opl or 2 ppi hse. Lkng for 2 prof. No pets comenm sperma of 3 spe. Cul 288-0067 poe nny oy 
ton, Marvard, MIT, and Tufts; = CAMBRIDGE, Friendly, inde- $365 shr 2 fir apt w/own priv. liv. or smkrs. hwd/fls, w/d, ve oe ‘380+ uti! call BRIGHTON, 2F 1M ind prof —_ Harvard Sq., must ike cats 
setter oom, pendant household LEXINGTON, ProfGMs0sks mS. $300 ea.+ utils. Chris cn ag Aa Vimo. 880-6765 before 6pm call Sk respon, neat M/F 25+ to $475 includes ht/elec, call 
Buy Bremis! 623-2500 woman 26+ = i GM se 5 Sot You be one . . rn. van 943-0400 or 4a-O1Te 641-2605 after 6pm shr No smkr 864-2933 . 
use btwn Inman ’ , fin. indep, r. . . s. Near T, res. $265+utils 
HOUSES No apy Vee Ngee in- $4804 862-7829 lv msg SOMERVILLE, Davis Sq, | WESTWOOD, F prof, nsmkg fap my tg M : sks — 1/1 232-8620. CAMBRIDGE, 2 br F sks F 
cludes util 2F/2M/2 cats sk F 25+ for _— to shr 3 brm hs, conv loc, nr ge quiet 2bdrm ap’ 25+ veg non smok, No more 
FOR RENT Looking for a GIG? ne T, , prkng. $325+ BRIGHTON, 2F sk cleanresp _— pets esy going. Grad or work 
CAMBRIDGE, HARV Yd. for @ musician? See ee Se ee 128, $200+ utils, call pig cali 641-3390 non-smkng F in , ry 
F set ; in Music & the Arts . No smk. $254+. 2/1. 769-7049 aft 6 pm. oon aie a eS OK. Avail immed. $415+. 
WATERTOWN Sq To rm 508. SKF 264 for spec. in. Cede partment 628-6526. NGNESTER oot ARLINGTON, non-emkg F $2a0s-7er-ogs1, | S28-7447 
png. ce'to Te etd by © Smkrs. $950. Call 580m = aoe a cid ep F Belgian Deve Sane —emkr M/F to Siw ig Abdrm 8X2 10. shir 2bdrm pix wi IDGE, 2 Fs seek in- 
Pum. Sis0arme, 923-2427 491-5045, 491-3108. sheepdog ere looking for a 1: 'M/2F & 2 chiidren sk w/IM/iF. Fully turn. 3 By pk he wor AAD TOE CHAN AR SS 
GENES GAMGRIDGE. or Davis Sq rouse to share. I'm “numored (out not rein,’ Elec. hw vinci, AvOH 1/1 643-6765 Have cats & smk. $300+ Gents, ‘pets. $280+/mo, 
semi quiet, neat, don't smoke, en- 9000 (ot net mes. bw tne utils. Call e 
HOUSES hn 4 PennNet ‘unming the cundeors, cynical), awake, non smk, — $475/mo. 721-73 ARLINGTON, Prot for 2bdrm An nn 401-004 
FOR SALE py ew Ag! opty eos Petar 131-0747 rym cooperating eet WNGESTER 3 Prof en Bra in hee. Sem mdrn kitch, prkg, BRIGHTON, bedroom in GAMBRIDGE, 2 wkg Fs no 
no OK. $2985+ ie heshid. for smkr, pets. $405+ sunny house, floors, semi veg want 3rd, 2 
VER mi Sy pod J ory 8. MEDFORD, Persone 27+ for 8276+. Avall 12/1. Tesi ir Ay utils 641-4933 wash & dry, no cigs, | have tre bine rch, skits, 
from $1, (U repair), Dein. cooperatively owned 721-2134. iM/F to poh Aa 
tax ; _ GAMBRIDGEPORT, M/F Maintained beaut Victhaein = SSO eaTy i 
epassestons. Cali wd sa bamabeen, 72.000 bun 8 Tt Semon, x} Ove 9: REUTONT ae TETTpme, | SBMA IC Avall jen. = CRONTON CENTER Room = CAMBRIDGE. § rm apt. Sx 
oat 6000. aA 1963 Prkng, “ne Cntri. Sq. reasonable 483-1796 call tg © one be pee tte oy first jast+ sec. dep. — — to transit. Call after 12/12, H868-7402, 








Ze 
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Do all roommate referral agencies have 
nearly 500 people seeking roommates, use — 
computers to prescreen listings for you, 
update their files on a frequent basis, 
require references and back you up if you 
and your roommate do not get along 











the roommate 
fh connection’ 


New England's largest referral network 
Recorded Information — 262-4679 


By appointment 


BROOKLINE | ) BOSTON CAMBRIDGE _ 
1469 Beacon St. 316 Newbury St. 52 JFK Street : 
Coolidge Corner Back Bay Harvard Square 


© the roommate connection | 
































































































































AMAICA PLAIN, Yng 
prof/N.U. stdnt to shr 
4bdrm. *$250/mo.+ ut. for 


eq 





225|= 

HE 
- 
te 


§ 
5 
al 





, females 
some fort sunny, 
spacious apt. near T, pond, 
stores. $300/month+ util. 
524-6863. 


LAWRENCE, 1 GWM for 7 

al ee 2nd fir “7 
. , $200+ s, 

794-8683. Avail now. 


3 








LOWELL, GWM, young 
ng wants same 
to shr ig Srm tux, 2bdrm 
condo, , jacuzzi, tennis. 
$425+'2. Call 256-9590 
LOWELL, Townhs, pool. 
GWM resp. 


29, sks nt 
2nd shft, $350 





nsmkr. 
937-5751 





LYNN, Prof M/F wntd to shr 
ig apt w/2M. Hdwd firs, nwly 
ainted & papered, 
250/mo+utils/sec. 





LYNN, SCOTT-KINGS 
BEACH, GWM seeks same 
for sunny 6rm furn'd apt. 


be responsible, 
pendent & neat. Non- 
smoker. Peter at 595-1237 








i. 
gage 
! ight : 
oF ine 
853335 








MALDEN, Resp, coneig Fs 
ie] r » Ve L 
B 's2k 





Maie roommate wanted. 
Mass. Av ali modern BIG. 
Near NE Univ. $250/mo, Call 
236-0088. 





MEDFORD, 3M seek 1M/F 
for 4bdrm. Avail Jan 1, very 
quiet, spacious duplex. 
$275/mo+ util 391-7326 





LEVELAND CIRCLE 
bdrm sehen NrTt& 

. shops 
no smoke-pets, no fee 
inci ht & htwr 738-9145. 






































MEDFORD AREA 
M/F 24+ for spacious 3 
bedroom apt. Convenient to 
all shops and T, 93. With 
driveway $300 395-7080 
MEDFORD, Berklee prof sks 

working 





M to share 
peat eer set, Be oe 
— ceil, $500+mo. 
391-6004 






































HYDE PA 7} SR SOMERVILLE, 2M, 2W age nr Winter Hil, 
comet semen tee wesetimberas See cae wees ROSAS ANTE 
pies, 0m + utils, 25+, nonsmoker. 24+ for 1rm on busiine, 
‘els to T. $286+Yutil. Close to expr 823-2177. active, Jewish F. works with literally hundreds 
ee soreses. pike. Call SOMERVILLE, 2 rmmt avai ibe 12/1 $008 ations, ail screened to your 
needed to shr exact 
Sbdrm apt. $325/mo + utils. utils. Call 623-6175. requirements. We 
- ppt rag SOMERVILLE, F Sq. pre ag egg — hige aem mn 
. JAMAICA BRIGHTON, Warm inde- 2F’s sk F rmmt 27+ to shr an = gg anwe a 
Three roomates, 2M, 1F seek —— eon tees © Sbdrm hee nr T no valuable time! 262-4679 
a fourth. Room avail. Jan. 1. por MY home. $925, sk M/F 20-28 to pets ok $250+ utils 
$300/month. Call 524-9063. mesg. Sol we teee. bees. CONSIDERING A 
JAMAICA PLAIN, bdrm MALDEN 666-3993. ° "SOMERVILLE, Progressive TE 
avail in ig. bdrm apt for prot Prot M non-smoker seeks M F/M 27+ to shr ig 2bdrm apt er ae lave 
F aot ver bath, ig kit,  orFtoshare2brtownhouse. SOMERVILLE, 2 rmmt in exc. cond.nrT.Nopets,! opened in Boston since 
storage, pkng, w/d, close to Pool, park ing and walk toT. needed to. shr smk. $350+. Cali 623-5191 June. Three sre out of busi- 
T, great rmts. $320+ uti $500. 397-0497 or 324-3751 po 7h wT + opel before 10pm. Iv. mes. ness already. Before 
rir wero NEWTON, M/F for 2 bdrm SOMERVILLE, Union SQ, F iemen chess ‘team oa 
JAMAICA PLAIN, Fem rm- , small ’ apt near =—_smkr sks resp, ind, M/Ffor2 carefully. “ The Roomate 
mate wanted for 2 bdrm apt/ ute or ‘Rosher: 1/1. rm apt, Long or short term, Connection " was estab 
nr T & pond. $365/mth + util. Like’ 244-1914 lv msg $356+. Call Greg at , 776-6315. lehed in 1962 and we wil be 
Call John at 524-6801 482-0876 or Len at we 
NEWTON-sks F non-smkr 69 SOMERVILLE-Union Sq. here in 1987 when you need 
JAMAICA PLAIN, 1 room prof or grad to share 2 bdrm bdmt apt w/prk $290/mo US! Info: 262-4679. 
$270, ht. incl. All new hdwd apt quiet loc - 3 mature M inci utils Call Dave or Len 
frs.. relaxed cheerful musi $275+ 1/2utls. 965-4051 Wiese ears am 623-1265 Sbdrm. 
potbaenned wah rom eves. $as0tutie, On busines, SOMERVILLE, Winter Hill, 2 ROOMMATE 
JAMAICA PLAIN, avail 1/1 NEWTONVILLE, F rmmt First, last, security. prof F seek 3rd to share WANTED 
SSeS: seeeminns: Soe St a a 
| Bd util 522-3562 , oe " T. dw, ’ I. SOMERVILLE, Gre apt ee smkr, no pets. 395-0059 apartment in Watertown- 
pong: Solan gl NEWTONVILLE, roommates . Call Pauli SOMERVILLE, Winter Hill, nr ang the city of Boston. If you 
nr T, avail Jan 1. Dep. req. Ary 
Eves 524-4732 microwave, w/w, w/d, own 
an 

















— America’s first and most experienced roommate service! 
— A personalized approach to roommate matching. 

— Twenty-two years serving the public. 

— Open 7 days a week. 


Call 734-6469 or 734-6484 for details 


251 Harvard St., Brookline, MA (Coolidge Corner) 
Three months of service for $30.00 


Open: 9 a.m. - 8p.m.*{Mon.-Fri.), 9.a.m.-5 p.m. (Sat.), 11 a.m. - 
5 p.m. (Sun.) 


$5.00 off with this coupon 











WALTHAM, 2M 1F sk 1more 
for mod hse, quiet st, frpl, yd, 





SOMERVILLE/CAMB, 2 br 


Perm resp gay male room- apt nr T & shops. M prof 28 SOMERVILLE, F 30+ to shr 
non-smoki sks sim M/F. $475/mo inc 2 bdr apt. $250 + util, | woods across rd, walk to 
— ing deposit utils. 628-1596. vee al train, 5 min dr to T, $320/ mo 


+ utils, 899-5156 


WATERTOWN, 1M & 2F’s sk 
1M to shr suburban house. 





Veg. pref. 1 cat now. 
626-73 vs : 


SOUTH END, Prof GM sks 
Prof GM to shr 2bdrm apt nr 





= reece 
ir w/own . liv. 
bw vein DLS ge ow 3 gba $300 ea.+ utils. 
































bdrm rms. 
irge deck. wd oi ‘role. anyim. 666-1186. Morn. Sq. must be non  $350+ utils 924-5249 
beach. $375+ Ken, Pref. = bay aw ag nes ae WATERTOWN, 1M sks 3 
eves/wkends 773-3897. SOMERVILLE, Davis Sq. 2br plus half util 247.3808 rmmts for 4bdrm apt. No 
QuINCY wed i_—sin.a. clean, quiet 3br apt near smk. $250 +. Avail Jan 1. 
po mara yon Ann the 1 T. M/F 23-30 prof or grad = SOUTH END, Rmmt wntd 924-6181. 
bick from beach, frpl, w/d pref. $250+ Avail Jan 1. Call Jan 87 till... House full of WATERTOWN, 3F seek 1F 
$400+. 479-7979. after nS ue oe for ige 4bdrm nr T. NO 
REVERE-Housemate F/M SOMERVILLE. Davis Sq Gows and prvt dek is fully patsismoke, $242+ 
4rm hse, yd, drvwy, w/d,  Armmt sks Sth. Dplx apt. 2 turn, $500/mo 266-1693 
» mod. WATERTOWN, 3F sk F non- 





kit., 
rms, $325+ utils. 776-7712. 








































































































as soon as possibile or 
924-9212. aft 6pm. 
WATERTOWN, to shr his- 
toric antique hse on Ig. lot of 
land, must See. 
st.-prkng, bus at frontdoor. 
M or F 25+. $400+ utils. Call 
926-6639 after 6:15pm. 


WEST ROXBURY, M 25 prof 
seeks M 22 





5 








WINCHESTER, Nr cntr 

bright rm in hse w/ 2M 1F a 

appliances, prvt , or 

$250+ Call Paris Pitre 
Pp 

ol MIMOLBEACH,, 

ocean. 180° 


4 , prvt 
. $410 incl all. Avail- 
able now. Tom 539-0713 


WINTHROP BEACH, Prof F 
non-smkr sks same. 
Avail immed. No pets. $325+ 
utils. 846-7463 or 720-1104. 


WINTHROP, Lux. 2bdrm 
condo to shr w/' of. 
Pool, tennis, T & beak $395 
& hw. 846-5157, 














incl. ht 

Doug. 

WINTHROP, roomate 
wanted clean, to share 


cntr & bus. We have cats. 
Avail Jan. 1 $300. 846-2839. 


WOBURN, rmmt wntd GWM 
or GWF ed shr p apt. 
Resd. , indry, , or 
fT. $400/mo inct util. Cail 

at 935-8653. 

W.PEABODY, GWM sks 
prof, non-smk GWM to share 
luxury pen’ 


$100/wkly incl util. 

sedge * iM util. 
ves 9828. 

W. ROXBURY, Ownr sks prof 

27+ intrstd in hithy ifestyie, 











ets. 
11AM-11PM, 327-2064. 














; 
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INTERIOR 
PAINTING 
on 


ality you can 
from a€Experienced Pro- 
al with many referen- 
ces. Cail Mal —_ at 
739-0378 for a free estimate 


Spy Special Publications Co. 
List! $1 Mell Greene Box 
5727 Boston MA 02114 


Saas emis 
LOST & FOUND 


2 





1986. Sunday 
10am-7pm. Admission 
. Includes reading. 
Offered. 





PSYCHIC FAI 

Every Friday 1-9pm, .& 
Sun. 12-6pm. Readings, 
Crystals, 51 Brattle St. Ring 
Suite 68, Camb. 864-1989, 


See what the future has in 
store for you. Tarot card 
readings Terry 527-4747 


PETS 


3 yr old cat, spayed, a 
tionate & playful. Wants to 
be an only cat. Russell, eves. 
364-5960 








W.SOMEAVILLE, F indep & 
quiet art stud. w/ cat sks F 
25+ for 6rm apt. No 


pets/: inc 2rms & 
util. Avail 12/15 or 1/1 
623-1379. 





ROOMS 
TO RENT 


eacon Hill, urn., 

/short term, shr bath, ig 

kit,liv rm, w/d, rf deck $500, 
523-8323 


BOS/SOM GM hshd $90/wk 
shr kit., for WKS, sec. dep., 2 
month min. Call 666-5299 
John. 








hr security, 
$35/night. 527-9204. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, quiet 
home nr pond, T, B.U.,N.U. 
$250 inci utils. Shr bath, kit, 
w/d. Avail 1/1 - 7/1. F grad 
stud pref. 522-1285 


LEXINGTON-room in single 
family house residential 
neighborhood Use of house 
w/d_ parki 


861-6737 available Jan 1 
NEWTON CORNER, Nr T 2 











G.Shep. pups beaut. sables 
ch, sired ig bone guar. pay- 
ments taken Fulken 
445-8779, 567-0541 leave 
mesg. 

KITTENS Beautiful, double 
pawed, males seek excellent 


homes. on (Science 
diet). 542-9057 days, 
323-2926 eves after 9pm. 


Loving Cat needs home. 
Grey, Spayed, 2 yrs old. She 
needs more room. Call 
566-7786. leave msg. 


Seven Lab pups for free! 7 
weeks old. All black need 
good homes. Call 862-7132 
anytime. Leave message. 


TRAVEL WITH YOUR 
PET 

Complete listi of hotels 
throughout US that will 
gladly accomodate both you 
and your pet. Send $3.00 to 
Pet Travel PO Box 90 
Scituate MASS 02066 


Two cats looking for homes. 
Both 1 yr. old, call Mark M-F, 
9-5 426-7448. 


SKIING 
KILLINGTON, VT. shares 


avail. 10 person, 3bdrm hse. 
frpic, 2bath, mins from lift. 
John, 668-8649 Iv. mes. 


LOON MOUNTAIN-luxury 
condo sleeps 4 all facilities 
$40 midweek, $70 weekend 
per night. 643-8931 




























































































EDFORD, Jbarm ton, $400+ utilis. I'm F w/ 2 SOMERYILLE smk to shr hse on T. Freindly, 
b— in 2 a tome. Close cats 289-3940. _ SOMERVILLE, For Mrmate Davis Sq. YE. no easy-going hshid. Have 2 spac furn rms inig Vict.1rm = Lux. 2bdrm condo-Maine 
to T. & Tufts. $315/mo incl REVERE arbeachFrmmtte to Shr 3 br apt. with .  smk/pets 2bdrm. After 6 or cats, no more! Pkng, $200+ = immed, 1 rm avail 12/1. Ref, = 2/13-20/88. Ski, pool, 
ht. Avail imed, call 396-1336 = gh, 1g 2% barn Non- T $235+, 1/15 cali wknd 628-2607. utils. 926-3955 Iv mesg. oe. ne $450 inci utils sauna. aoe. $600. Cail 
DORCHESTER ow 1/ M/F to underiet rm In clean + uttie,  $47-0737. STONEHAM, rmmate wid WATERTOWN/BELMONT, oo 
deck apt. Quiet/serious/no ime w/ 3 others. Must be 284-1910 Joel aft 11. EAVILLE, friendly M/F  verynice7rm3bdrmapt.w/ = Prof F nsmkr, 28+ to shr 3. = SOUTH END, Furnished rm = Rustic cabin near 
drugs/or One neat, 30+ & mature. Furn, 7 25+ to shr Davis Sq. apt with pkg. Nr 93 &128,gdnghbhd, bdrm w/2 F's, no pets. Near in Irg condo $85 wk M only Sugarbush, Madriver, Kill- 
; incl $285+ sec dep. & KE ; suaene 2M/2F. $185+ pets 15 min to Bos, call Rob  T, quiet tree-lined st, w/d, 723-6755. ington, share fun & ex- 
sig clean fee. 924-0849, Mike aft = Lg ba proh, nr call 6-10pm 776-8977 438-8921, 942-1500. pow 1/1. $300+ util. Call A TCLL EOE penses. 279-1143 Mike. 
— school. 323-4004, $300. SOMERVILLE, F rmmt STOWE, Lake Boon, Yr-mnd, 226-60 SEASONAL 
NEEDHAM, 1M 1 F sk  FOSLINDALE ProfMeke pr needed imed. for Sbdrm apt —_frpl, w/d, lots of light, hugs, WATERTOWN/CAMB. BeMpAlg TICKETS 
area. Looking tor orS rmmate 3 of over 30 ln to shr_—_W/ 2F. $268/mo inc! heat. 4 eeu Gee, tee. boy sy ted Soles T way tix Boston to L.A. Dec 
st back yd, frpic, w/d, 1 Union 2 5-551 , : , . hdwd firs, yard, t A. Dec. 
ron. resp pe manly eg pee ge Ah ae 9 ee 562-2320. & trdly 25+ M/F. 926-5763. WINTER 90, 7:90 PM. $200. Jom, 
1 Victorian’ orte V4, $425. 400-4680; SOMERVILLE. f to share 0 SUDBURY, shr waterfront WATERTOWN, F wnid to ehr STORAGE a — ea 
1M & 1F. $350+ utils & sec © NEEDHAM, resp. cute . call 776-5655, w/'3 others bdrm w/ beaut. 3br. Avail 1/1.$310+. Space available 
Clean, feep. LF to ste 4 fm, SOSLINOALE. mente tosh 0 See siting rm aval sec & nt InctNon-smkr pret. 926-6244, for winter 244-6456 for aii major concerts, sport- 
2bdrm, apt. for holidays & non smk, hw & ht. $375. Cali 73 $400mn eves 443- . WATERTOWN, M27 sks , csacimisemenemaaiiiiieieidll ing events and theatres. Lex- 
aft. $325+/mo. immed. oc- 323 SOMERVILLE wanted SUBLETS ington Ticket Center 
Val 449-6190. pane hn vn in 3bdrm apt in nice area. Pvt RGE SUNNY RM M/F 30-60 w/ own ie & 862-5333 ; 
a - SAVIN HILL, Dot. Looking bdrm, $275/mo +utils. Great pate SF WN biks from schdule. No bop nade 1 Bedroom 15m walk to Har - 
NEEDHAM, rmmte wntd to for M/F to shr 2 bdrm Scott Public Grdn, Comm’Ave, 32 Smoke yr head off Grad st =<. ¢a50/mo, +utils, ist & PHOENIX for Christmas. 
shr hse. M Prof 32+, neat- —ciogs Hie * $300mn after 5 PM at 628-4562 prof. M into R&R, com-  pref'd $325+ utilsnrT, avail 12° ‘rent. Send inquires &  Round-trip Ticket for sale 
@ must. 1% bths, dw.  nonemk prof or grad stint SOMERVILLE’ MIF to amr puters, Mozart & food sks Feb 1. Call now 926-6792 bekgrnd to Box 8193, Avail 8.0. 266-1729 eves. 
we oe ye yay eves 288-3736 w 482-8260 ioe beut apt 6 biks frm T. Hw prof. M/F 28+, $480+. WaTERTOWN, M prof 27 1/88. TICKET SOURCE 
$450+ utile. 449-8068. neve. fir ight, prohs, yd, 1.5 bths, 2 266-5818 sks resp M/F to shr 2bdrm = 2—Som apartment and Fer a tne HOT concene in 
\ SO END, indep M, F skng 3rd firs, nw appl. sks clean, SWAMPSCOTT, Ikng for liv. rm, din. rm, eat-in-kit, furniture to sell. T. 353-9252. Bost WORCESTER, & 
BOSTON, Prof M NEWBURYPORT, Share to share sunny apt. Must be Wet. ind. 433+ call: George and ocean viewina den w/frpic & yd. No PROVIDENCE! oy 2 
o foto wanted to = sunny apt. near New- resp, consid member of 4 628-3823 hse w/a blend of old &new. | smkng/drugs, no more pets. = ALLSTON- ibr apt avail for Fi. patriots and Red 
2 frpis, firs, — hgehid. $405+ 247-2301 2F’S sk 3rd F nonsmkr 25+,  $425+. 924-6703. sublet 1/1 possibly beforeno = 111" Resonable prices 
prkng, W/D, no $330+. : SOMERVILLE, M/F wanted = $3607 mo hted. 599-7804 fee. $595 inc h/hw. prices, 
a oe ie in Sbdrm apt in nice area. WATERTOWN, Non-smkr,  $89-0.5° credit cards, accepted mail 
. Se: PROF. M 2/1. $292. 628-3697. 30+, prof, Ft: share 2br apt, ; orders..... TICKET SOURCE, 
E BOSTON, resp. F NEWTON 4 Comers, M/Fto 24 for vy. ing. 2 FHOENIXPERSONALS air conditioned, pool/ntd. BACK BAY, Furn.sublet.Lge  PoBox 7845, Warwick, Ri 
resp.F24sksF she nice 4 bdrm single fmly 4. condo on prime st.new SOMERVILLE, M_ or F way to mest your $400+ utlls. Cat present no tbdrm, Beacon St, water 02887. Call dys 
for mod kt, 2 bth, Avail now  "enov, frpic, hdwd firs, cable, © wanted for apt.nearT. Tufts. kind of people. Giveitatry!! other pets allowed. view, sun deck, hd wd firs. | 401-884-3211 or eves/wkds 
$262.50/mo+. utils’ Have $300. 782-1788, 782-5045 a ) oo p= ga aR utils. Avail 1/1 The perfect of 924-5733. 6/1 to tofnegetatte _ 401 . 
NEWTON GNA. SF IM eke grest apt, $9504" Call oft at end 30 WATERTOWN, Prot Ff incl ute. Ann, 407-7627. 
SENAY & Gil coal 1 Ga oriented M, 30+ to 4.4 SOMGRVELE, | No smkr for year RB a ash. Wanted for 3 py BEACON HILL, 2rm studo, JFRAVEL 
living, whole foods bdrm . Nice, near ~ — indry, clubhouse, J. ir new bth and kit, wrk 
sonsseuh Gaaione, Selling or for MU- stores. Must like cats. ington D.C. seeks place to Waverly Sq. $425+ Gayle brick, $575 ht inc, avail 2/1 
& SICAL INS OR  $285/utils, cheap 776-7019 stay 3 @ week in Bos- 993.4450, Iv mssge. 523-4521 lv message r trip air & private hotel 
& rerpect. Sny bdrm. Cios® —_ EQUIPMENT? See Music & ton area. Call Linda room at resort 675.00 12-26 
oe et ay eS SMrtvwss Gwaceerns Siepreve 
- , ; pr »_hon-smkr, irm, wkg fp, or 665-4213 
= Re FR et of ER Os Gee CARIBBEAN 
. . 5 + 
NEWTON CORNER, F's to Pusey: ny A. 8. ; $355+. Av 12/45. 691-0540, 00" 28 Mh 247-6248 = 
she Vict. home. Newly dertd == ga 9.51 tite ‘call pref neat & rspnbl. Te eet st. CAMBRIDGE, Lge, new 1 CABANAS $35/ 
rms. $360+. ideally toc: nr T M 28 sks 1 M/F to shr 2 bdrm pA ~~ - bdrm, frpl, d/w/d, off st prkg,  Sosua, Dominican 
527-6519. SOMERVILLE, 1F, 27 sks apt, nsmkng no pets, WALTHAM, Avail immed. : acsess tow/d, 15minwalkto sm quiet hotel. Close to 
25-35, non-emkr, resptoshr WEWTON CAN, Sk F rmmt 2quiet, rspnsbie F/M to form $575/mo+util 130. 2M prof sk 1M 26+ resp. WATERTOWN, feminist Prof Avail.Dec beach and town. Beautiful 
non-smkr for 3bdrmonT.nr £31, sks F to shr spac} 1. Also Avail, after countryside. Gr’ exchange 
30+ to shr 3 bdr apt. frpl, Sra VOR, Dmeereo Anne, SOMERVILLE, Nr PorterSq. shops, prkng, w/d, d/d.  didrn $400+util ; rate. For into call Las Brisas 
SS Oe ae 1 prot F sks same fora 2dr $310+. 647-3848 after 6pm. Arai "Jents Cah goe-0109, eet 20e 8702. at (609) $7 1-2291 
pets. smaii bdrm . apt w/ mod kit/bath recent : . : CHELSEA WATERFRONT, - 
$275+ util. 969-5490. SOMERVILLE, 2F or cpl to —_renov off st. prkg $362.50+  WaLTHAM-resp prof nsmkr 4 WATERTOWN, resi. nbhd,2 Beautifully renov..3 bdrm 3 Rnd trip tickets; Leave 
NEWTON CTR, 2 bdrm 2nd shr ig, suuny apt w/ 1F.Oak _—_utils avail 1/1/88 628-5430 M/F 26+ to share 3bdrm bdrm in hs to shr w yng prof, apt. Mod kit and bth. Conv to 12/23 trom Hartford to Or- 
fim, garage, trpi, d/w, walk to —«“Mr8, porches, rv Mass Ave & Nr Teele Sq.  twnhse w-1M/1F pool tennis ig kit, lvngrm, dngrm, stdy,2 dwntn Bos & buses, roof lando; return 12/31 trom 
T Avail now Teele ro $325 p.p.+ utils. Oe Tisteme /0 avi 1/88 330. 890-7890 gee. pring. avail now deck w view. $850+ utils Daytona to Hartford. 
965-4210. $480 ht inci. Susan 13 nr bus & T 628-8702 * Nanci B. 647-0180 , 923-1854. avail 2/1, 884-1538. $200/each or b.o. 7 
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Air ticks to sell. Round-trip 
Boston-Minneapolis/St 
Paul. Lv 12/30 return 1/4. 
Cheap! Call Paul 





Caribbean-Martinique, cou- 
ple needed for March sail- 
boat charter, call Brad 
868-1306 after 6:30 pm. 





AM. Non-stop, call 
wknds 748-0599, wkdys 
723-8272. 





GIVE YOUR LOVE A NIGHT 
TO REMEMBER IN 
PROVINCETOWN. Gift 
from s. 
Apartments and 
St. Provincetown MA, 
02657. 617-487-3232 








LA. 
mid jan, by ba to 
shr & exp. Matt 
227-3504 or 265-7769. 











ONE WAY ticket: Boston to 
Seatile 12/22 $100. Call Rick 
at 497-7811. 




















and ref required. 
148 


EDUCATION 





HEALTH 


. Mini-cross & many 
others. Call for details 
608-752-4988 or write to: 
P&M P.O. Box 
Janesville, Wisconsin 








a ae 
MEDITATION 
497-0819 

SERVICES 
OEE ATES AE LIED 
ACADEMIC 
SERVICES 
GuLOUT TEMES? 
pleting PhD. ind. consult and 


small group support from 
proposal to publishable 
book. Proven success. 
926-1637. 








HEALTH & 
COUNSELING 
CONDOMS 
Lubricated and FDA in- 
spected. Convenienitly 
mailed to you in plain pack- 
age. 1 doz. $6, 2 doz. $10.5° 





MASSAGE THERAPY 
FOR BALANCE AND 


oquiatte. "WR ince 


L 

Swedish/Shiatsu. 
Certified/licensed. John 
617-661-8415 Leave 











SURROGATE 
THERAPY 
























































SUCCESS 
COUNSELOR 


Financial, 
Career, 
Emotional 
Spiritual, 

Physical 
Initial 
Interview 
Free 


Sliding 
Scale 


Daryl! L. Elliot 
729-5557 























ee te. oreoeen 
HB local. Pianos office. dential / Commercial. Your 
BUT YOU CAN’T sees24. 1000 ae. Your 
Goll! local and N.Y.C } for the big. name! 
SELL THOSE Appleton Co. Inc. 277-9463. MOPU 
TICKETS The best for less! dartese, town. Fast iiendiy, een Ue 
THROUGH THE (Mass. DPU 14269-8874, , 
PHOENIX : Nice Irish boys & truck 
CLASSES. - local + dap ih ag J cal. Neal or Dennis 
Gilbert’s Cleaning =. dential / Commercial. Your 641-1256. 
nee, eS ee alternative 10 SHORT NOTICE MOVERS 
Low prices, , free es- for the big name! and cost 
timate, 787-3728. 57-3453, MervisA om etecive 
GENTLE GIANT 
CONSTRUCTION  ,,GENTLEGIANT | 
also pianos & subcontr. out PARTY 
A. WELCH of state. Fair rate 864-1516. 
specie mosramictie and = M&JFAMILY MOVERS * HARES 
ss erecimae seo | ng.aunosdngeevce tow | POSIX 
——— : rates. 277-6225/889- 1027 
GENERAL MDPU # 0765 Classifieds | 
CONTRACTING po oar 
RENOVATION, ugh PS... PARTY 
REMODELING, clusivly yours for less Any- 
PAINTING. CALL: time/Anywhere! 536-1009 Department Caterers - 
M & NCONSTRUCTION ; - 
524-2477 OR 469-2741. yw Supply Stores - 
ee MOVERS agp 
ELECTRICIANS ona Dist ieee 
RAM! EREZ ELECTRICIAN: No 1 to smal Frequent ws 1 
Saacee Petes 
ency . License 364-1927 or 361-8185 
26524 (CC MC 3328 MDPU - 1498 




















Ree mA AS 
BOATS 

hrse-pwr mercruiser |/O 
trailer loaded w accssries. 
$13.5 or B O. 371-0927. 


“SAIL-AWAY” 
IN_ CHATHAM, cop 
WE OFFER SMALL BOAT 
RENTALS, SAILING 
LESSONS, CHARTERS- 
BAREBOAT OR CAPTAIN, 





CAT. RENT By THE Day. 
OR THE DECADE! CALL US 


LOBSTER BOAT: 
Seems ene 


$7000 or Best Offer. Call 
Tom 


COMPUTERS 


drive all manuals lots of 
software only $850 cali 
437-9704 





COMPAQ 
Model 286 Desk Pro w: 
res. amber monitor. 51 











“The Cruise Industry's 
Most Creative Shows!’ 


Open call auditions - Professionals 


.§ le and 
on ele mt well (some . 


male 


rmer in 


Bring your own music (one up- 
tune, one ballad); we will i 
an accompanist. Bring 


Director: Lenore SanAngelo g 


For further audition information call (30 
SEAESCAPE PRODUCTIONS, 1080 Port 








: Vicki Davis 
377- , ext. 249. 
Ivd., Miami, FL 33132 























WANT GREATER SELF- 

AWARENESS, RICHER RE- 

LATIONSHIPS, BETTER 

1ON? Come 

join our Personal Growth 

Group, exp. leader, Gestalt 

. Individual coun- 

also offered. Sliding 

fee scale; reasonabie. 
Dorothy 491-6408. 


WHOLISTIC 
MASSAGE 


and Bodywork, Mineral 
Soak. Tai Summers CMP. 
358-4863 





HOME 
SERVICES 
CARPENTERS 








Bulk discounts. Free esti- 
mates. Cail Phil 964-1178 
CLEANERS 


Pal 
CLEANING 
COMPANY, INC. 











Marakesh Express 























THE PHOENIX BAND AVAILABLE sofware catalogue. 
CLASSIFIEDS-- moving & storage For party music. Have own —_ ee blic domain FAX! ua Nee NSE FA ner hit 
SINCE 1970 LIC & IN equipment and P.A. Popular te musieel thitataas tet 
REAL, RAPID Inexpensive recycled music from 50's to 80’s, also -USiness, graphics, WP. Alll 482-9303 ww fee 
RESULTS !! one originals. Available’ for types $3/dsk 639-2625 Call 426-6912 
Household 6 C: ial Ch parties, etc. HAYES SMARTMODEMS, 1 For “instant” communications 
PAINTERS You can ad for Michael, 427-4426. 2400 baud and cable for IBM meinen Here's the 
snowbPU 21412 THE EEP CO. 300 baud, $100. "ea + FAX goes anyunere with North Church, Boston, 
INTERIOR aia Professional UE homme n a mezzo and tenor. Call Doug 
Party Services 666-3493. . CAs eee reemese yas or Carole Davidson 
oun! tree ae on Proffessional waiter ,bart. will cord & sie, softeere. - 
experienced professional serve your holiday parties, $2,375 w/internal 20 meg hd SOUTH PACIFIC 
with many . Call o out SeDa0s. $2995. 443-0255. Belmont Drama Club Dec. 9 
Mal evenings at 739-0378 tor & 11, 7 pm. Dec. 13, 2pm. 
a free estimate. RIDES FUELS A Belmont Foun Hall (Rt. 60 at 
HOteeeameer |  AOVING acter ra, FIREWOOD prepared 6 songor WA 
ear— . . TA 
nn ee Brookline, MA 1M rH shr trip w/1F. Call OAL STOVE dies ‘ 
Prices 617-277-3453 547-8375 asap. gon coal 
524-2477. me - - e Rider wanted Arizona or in- 2581 24'nour burn. Complete 
ee ible. 12/18 beck by 1/10 With blowers. Used 2 
PHOTOGRAPHY share cost 332-0185 an ae een 
LAAT 746-5575 after 6 pm. 
Large Format camera X ST oe 
porate n your home. Ere naw ane STOP. MISCELLANY 
charm. ° supplies for moving. ~~ 
661-0550 WINTER FURNITURE 
MISCELLANEOUS space RAGE, OAK UPHOSTERY acing? Cee enseee. 
TL TNE 
Firm molded w/ lower $75 472-3476 Children.” Learn from an 
Boxes for sale + ane VIDEO bar support. Seats 3, ty Solofiex exercise machine, New York soap 
ee like new $375. Call 353-0343 opera casting director how to 
Give us a tow tects & we wil Low rates SERVICES —— oe telovsion and fim 
us a we Scandanavian Couch ; : 
- just 24 hr. service VIDEOTAPE a an on $500 Yamaha acoustic guitar w/ (including industrial films) 
pines 4 “ ’ Love elec up $50; Zenith 360 Now auditioning 
you! Perfect for the “Hard to 7 Affordable wedding video for pair, Brass & Glass pod a ghd hag, actors/actresses for 
shop for! rates. days a week. tape service. Complete party Cocktail table $200, Rattan Ciestyierhomecsercive gymn | Sacr" (ares January 
Garvin's 739-4590. Storage. He pl $275. Call Side chair $200, Rottan (20) positions $140 4? Pie0 avaiable. Can Fanamne ter 
é . Glass sofa table $150, 2 side atrer BPM appointment 
MOVERS a 2! acigige et oar | 
sd DANIELLE per. wall unit $150, brass § Hockey equip., some never 
LICENSED FOR 4S ALE amp & other acces used, includes 2 of Herb A 
WHEN ATLAS SHRUGS MOVERS, INC. : 267-5646. om. oo 9. . 471-8753 be- - ~ 4 
Neto k Ae wt Brookline,Ma, Qh F orange & yelow Teh couch ee Dept. of Education 
(unlosd your chatties. 24hve. | ANTIQUES & Shr $40, am desk $20, ex chr «= PHOTOGRAPHY 
CARRIER & IVES. 492-5537. 738-0044 or 566-5901 FLEA KETS $35, tilting chr $35 sip sofa 
# 24998 MDPU 2022 $60, a'r ola s & radio camera 
MDPU ; " console 6’ |, 2 sm wood w/ F2. 50mm, F2.8 1 » Kudition ‘at your best! 
ca: co bookcases $25 8 $35, am oe eae 7780x278. 9.8 — Prepaare 's 
shirts, ladies dresses, woo! electric stove $70, 15th -596- - we 
PART SUNSHINE MO sweaters. at Mr. T's Flea tury table $1600 or BO, Mon-Fri y aera oo genta 
Congenial. Resid./off. Market. Sat. & Sun. 20 12x14" rug ar $140, Ganon tation. 15. 
TIME u : Pe a vf Sturtevant St. Assembly Sq. _ 12x9" rug $40, yds plus 3 lenses Call 
MOVERS/ 862-5745 284-7176, A.-L yo, 8 clock $150, sings 787-1601 camera private study tor TV 
7. 7171. T heads : 
626-2627. MDPU #2 won fe omy BS wt tas Smee Pentax 6X7 camera outfit. in- por Be ny oo 4 
DRIVERS falo 625 Alrican 360 ene. miurae $140, 3 matresess & — cludes trunk case. Tripod potential students, 
TRUCKERS 310 deer 185 rugs bear Po", Springs $25 each, metal ight meter with spot attach- Hon only. 
Excellent zebra 600 lon 1880 bob MB ment. Like new. Recently iit comm players for Sam 
pay, $60, $80 each, 1 nch-checked. , 
VERS cat 350. 746-8552 dryer $80, recond metas Cerch-checked. $900. Shepard's ‘A Lie of the 
flexible 1'0men. 8 vanes 5 GEES §— stove $60, 9 hardcore door 47,79: Between Sand 9 = — Mind’, Sun 12/13 11-2p, M 
schedule, | = Marmacnse APPLIANCES —— $0 8-100 Semmes 2 ety 
, room 
available : ANTIQUE CORDS A = ono. e 
immediately Moving, rane, Sey or #8 ae a ae = TAPRS . 
or out of town. Fasti... For 6 Performers Ensemble seek- 
889-3535 eve 569-2347 25-35 salaried 
Call Bob into. 783-5028. buffet table and china cabl- ing F for 
a 5 376-2028 Restaurant net. Dark wood. Excellent pressions on 30 min. tape. possition to tour & develop 
Yeadan at Van, solo/ duo From 18/28 So Toine Sart an Cer ae OO, MOVER cc UG. wpemenpveutike bey 
| Expert calm, punctua fos 88 ears 5420. han 262-701 













































































547-7808. 
Ss pine plat- 
form for futon: $150 may 4 





Twin Box & Mattress 
vara cond. it Offer 

gain Price. 783-4709 
must go! Ive msg 





$64-1178 or 332-0504. 


Waterbed super king size, 
brand new heater, good con- 
dition, 250 or best offer. Call 
Fred 266-9158. 





‘annoy 
monitor speakers. Cost 
$750, sell $400/ pr or 
best offer. 479-2375 
ALPINE 7171, digtl, fm/am 
cass deck, w/wrrnty, retail, 
$319 b.o.. 2 alpine 3505 pwr 

, retail $700 b.o. 


like new condition, over $800 
value must sell $175, 
536-062 533. 





STORE CREDIT 
$189 Merchandise credit at 
Jules, Newb St Bos. Best 
fer, 353-1371. _ 


NEED CASH? 
We buy used 
paperbacks 
HARVARD BOOK 
STORES 
1256 Mass. Ave. 








1 
NATHAN’S 
471 Main St., 


. Appleby, Former 
ae Alley Tneatre: 





























Fitchburg 








x 


P. MUSIC. 
sing-along, Christmas 
carols. 628-9584 


_ eaten nomena 
AUDITIONS 
s - 
tion. Elizabeth , For- 
mer ° 
ley Theater. 15. 
. 1956. 

for Stage & Camera. Self im- 
fate ey & Speech. Pha 
30th year, Fall term. Free 
brochure. 423-7313. 40 
Boylston St. Boston 


» 








AUDITIONS-Private 
and audition 
preparation for actors. 
F on individual 

. Elizabeth 


720-051 
COMICS-improve Your 
De- 


velop New Material. Private 
Coaching, Elizabeth Ap- 


pleby, Former Managing 
rector, Alley Theater. 
720-0515 








Die Fledermaus chorus 
New year's eve 


g 
7 








New Ehrlich Theatre Winter 
Session intro. to acting, 
scene study improvisation 8 
wks. Starting 1/19/88 for 
info. call Terry Stoecker 
482-6558. 
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Ag eae oe - 
molodic lor guitar) to 
teen * band We are 


















































metal — SLANG for 
/voc & bass. Many in- haired pros only. We have 
. love those garage ~ Boston rehearsal spc and 
bands! Call Stephen top connections. Call 
527-3753 lv msg (srp signs)} SLANG 426-8166 or 
USC eUSnEse MOTTUTE Sea ame 
offers new 6 wk cOUrses- keys/voc A bass, Creative 
- , label deals & nu-muslo, no egos. inf: 
wet jan 2s —_, Bowie, Police 
GET EDUCATED Guitar. Player w/ B.U. vocais 
Want to learn a foreign looking to form or join the 
, how to draw, how right band. No covers 
‘ou can listings for all 
this and more in the Educa- Andy 863-046". 
of the Phoenix Herd rock heavy metal band 
$ 
/ 
BAND AVAILABLE fair cd uss must nis ona 
tet om Bees By Bn = 18-25yrs Call Jim 
music from 50's to 80's, also -e-2828 OF Tony 935-4280 
originals. Available for | Keyboard player wanted for 
parties, etc. Jazz fusion band going to the 
for Michael, 427-4426. top. That's a promise. Kevin 
894-1366. 
Band (orig/some cover) 
seeks versatile w/pro Keyboard player wanted for 
attitude. Serious ing only! top 40 rock band 3-4 nites 
call 588-0599 Mass and NH gigs. CAIi Mike 
617-689-4724 
BASSIST NEEDED Keyboard & Tenor Sax 
“ band oP a wanted for po | 
prot bass ‘a> aad R&B/Soul Band 444-982 
dedicated. Vocals a pilus. No = 


beginners please. Call 
587-2168 





bass lines, great chops, 
melodic ideas end po oe 
rhythm. Be highly familiar 


, Andy Rourk 
miths), Colin Mouldi 
ick Carn ( “| 
and prefab Sprout. No 
crybabies, old men or drug- 
gies need apply. 17-23 years 
old only. 625-1242, 
623-1246. 





BASS PLAYERS 
Rock Bass Player Wanted, 
videos 





of town s. Call Ray, 
744-6084 or Steve at 
927-1244. 


man wanted for or- 

i son yong} rock band. 
, we are willing to 

train. Gal Rick at 389-1284. 








mittment beyond re- 
hearsai/rec session new 
wave rock style. Bill 
872-9004 Call after 6PM 


STOP 
WE NEED 
LEAD VOCALS 














































































































Almost brand new 


LASERS 
PA penee hand-held lasers 
music projection. t 
shows. (For ale}s450 “or 
lease. Richard at 322-3114 


as $9, or offer. 
Purchased in May. Call 
Ciaudio. Tel 262-7013. 





HAND PERCUSSION 
sale. Call Gary and leave 





























MUSIC SEARCH Classical Guitar Lessons. , must sell: 
Produce/ Tange RS ar- wemermiee Fun, & Enlightening. Fender precision bass 
poi ‘songs you're a: Joey 437-7456. w/case, Gibson EB3 bass 
in Coptieticnted Ps © Band needing Dante Pavone teacher of /case, Taurus 2 bass 
private studio. 8 Samplers, musicians Peter Wolf and other singers Pedals w/case, 18 in. bull- 
synths, extensive process- © Musician needing a will teach his world famous  ‘T°9 Cabinet, para- 
ing. digital mixdown. band vocal method to serious stu-  Tetric equalizer. Call after 
. © Band needing gigs dents. All vocal problems 9°00. 777-2172. . 
corrected. Significant vocal 
MUSIC Search can help improvement assured. 
fy tpg vox @ you. Call 566-7520 423-7581 12:30 pm. BOSE SYSTEM 
= oral — ners LOOKING FOR ph wenger ay a 
ng hs 9 A Tapco Catalina series C-12 = ' a baoery —e 
agment. Owner-operators wanted: i ore-4601 . IK —1.603-526-2780 
Wanted one wealthy lazy operable PA of reso, ~~ §TUDY C64 System $625 236-4833 
ene quality, 380-7638. GUITARREPAIR Casio CT-310 Elec kyba. 4 
to form duo with F asa. Pert time rome antees ° al aoe Shiek aaa 
Call 449-6468. So. 'ytham guitar pand your knowledge and re- 4 , q 
or W.of Boston pref. also double on keys age la with your instru- RST eek. S008 or BO. 
27-37. anytime after ment. Small personal ~6631 
wee kan y w/ voonte for ipm 1136. clases, Call Eric Miller 
cover, -2922. 
band. y Talented looking for * Fender Elec. guitar great 
ings, ser and prof band rock top 408k sound, hollow body 
EY-BOR , jazz, 
Call Nick 762-3557 Boston area Please call teacher teundore Ne sate! rock, etc. 2 humbuckers, bi. 
Youre a great Rock mus 583-1836 Jennifer. Q : in Boston. Sennen ane ty Seuaee. 
or , Now in your 30’s or tudy theory, harmony, : yours. 
do's You ware na fira-case TWO MILLION 8.C. Locking tec ernrock. Dives, 354-8722. 
band 8, maybe Discover the joy of im- 
a tt vecera. teen’ youse good. chops. 720-4971, —s deve your Fender Squire Stet wi side- 
love tolem oecconal i mmm — Porentian Aen Artist. Dave must sell. Asking 
Js pepe reg Care IN ON . . $275. Call 267-4407 Iv mess. 
for fun, not profit. Steven - STRUCTI LEARN PIANO FLUTE for sale: 
pi hr amt student of Berkley, Nec. ANDKEYBOARD!  Proteasiona” $100, Call 
Oe | (ee nts, Ali ‘Beginners to advanced, 20 Rebecca at 732-1758 or 
tyse $47-3099 or Bill free ag1G0iS, — inrock, blues, R&B, fusion, =e 
846-9133. & funk w/Berklee 2 GET THE OBERHEIM 
classical & Jazz atrix-6, flight 
— WANTED for — B RULE GRADUATE Advanced Synthesist case, + 1000 patches. $1800 
iginals. ‘ . Will P 
ments, 





ber and message 
267-3206. 





Lighting projection equip- 
ment for sale or rent. 6-chni 
dmmr + lekos, s, 
cable, trees. 2B & H 16mm + 
screen. 492-1126. 





amps, Westone, Kramer, 
Washburn, Electrics, 
Alvarez, Yamaha, Martin 
acoustics. Last day Jan 23, 
375 Main street, Webster 
Ma, 943-8483, call for details 
or directions. 





Ludwig snare drum, natural 
, 8x14, 12 tuning lugs, 
18° cymbal 


4 Zildian 
$75. 471-2187 eves 


Martin 021 $350 00018 $725 
Gibson L7CN $900 F2 Man- 
dolin $1000 Fender 52 tele Ri 
$600 413-528-3321 


Mirage RK MT smpi $675, 
Obrr XK contir $300, inc an- 
vil case, call Rob 524-3254, 
(W) 357-5757 x3345. 


MIRAGE sampler w/26 
discs, sequencer exp. cart., 
hdshi case, MASOS sftwre. 
$1400. Bob at 437-7631 














You know us as Boston's leading retailer of musical instruments and 


pro audio equipment, but did you know. . . 


WE LOVE TRADE-INS! 


e We'll take any musical instrument or pro audio 
equipment in trade (or purchase it!) 
e We have New England's largest inventory of used 


music gear for sale. 


360 Newbury St., Boston 
437-1815 


























































































































ISICMAN HEAD 
100no. Guitar amp, 100W, 
channel switching. Re-verb 
and effects. $335. Call Gary 
262-7475 


PVY PA SPEAKERS FH-1 


$ 575.00 or Best 
Offer. BLU 6 String 360 semi 
hallow bick. Inlaid neck 
$350. Or best offer Call Den- 
nis days: 296-0090 eves 
331-8208 





2 VOT Cabs $600, 
M3Hammond+ Lesiie$1150, 
L100Hammond + Leslie 
$1150,2A! tec 1218A CAB 
650 3pm-6pm 


and more call 
391-1418 





new after 5 Waltham 
691-3562 ing only 


$775 





Sholtz Rock Mount $100, 
Rock Bass Mann $150, 
Sdd 3000 $300, Dbx 1 
Mirage digital Gesuanee 
r gital keyboar 
$750" Fostex Patchbay $60, 
Effex Rack $60. 721-0279 


Yamaha CP70 piano will sell 
cheap 569-6982 


very call 
afternoons 





MUSICAL 
SERVICES 


Tree 
Hear your composititons. 
Composers/arrangers, 
pa out ae 
Mi ome ‘om j° 
CAL OORDINATION 
SERVICES, 628-0006 

MUSICAL COORDINATION 





SERVICES- Produc- 
tion/Arranging. You deserve 
th best! 6; (Frank) 





Musicians Hot Line. Does 


, your band need a musician? 


or do you need a band? 
378-4825 


—  aeaiausememetien = 
REHEARSAL 
SPACE 


10 X 13 space month 
20 X 13 space 375 month 
Larger space daily or weekly 
rental also available in Bos- 

ton 364-1400 





Pearl Electronic Drums, 5 
pads, 8 factory programs or 
program yourself. Has line in 
& phone jacks. Alli 
cords included $695. 
stage lights $100. 592-2769. 
PIANO WKSHP CLR 

Piano tech needs room. 
Must sell current inv. Used 
upright and baby grand start 
$250, rebuilt, recond, refin. 
Delivery avail. For appt. Cail 
Rob 767-0113. 


ROCKMODULES 
Scholtz Rockmodules, 
Brand new, w/rack-mount- 
ing and two dual foot- 
switches, $450 or b/o. Call 
Dave 1-603-539-6800, Iv. 
mess. 


2TOA38 SD 
SPEAKERS $600 
CALL 742-2214 


Simmons SDS7 bik. New 5 
piece with stands, $1395. 
Call 536-2723 


Tascam M-30 8 chan. mixer, 
$550, new Ibanez RB-859 
bass $275, Furman AV-1 re- 
verb $150, new 1/2 & 1/4 
MRL calibration tapes 
$80/$40 all $ neg. 232-2966 


TASCAM Mode! 15 studio 
recording board. 18 imputs 8 
vusses 16 track monitoring. 
Extremely quiet, used only in 
the studio. $3500 or Best of- 
fer. MCM Recording 
755-5643 























Accoustically designed near 
T and Pike, security, ez load- 
in. Parking. 338-2171. 


Sound museum has nw rms, 
175 380 excellent band 
space. Lv mes. 423-4959. 


NATIONAL REHEARSAL 
STUDIOS 
36 Charlies St. 
Maiden Sq. 
ais Rehearsal space 
24 hour security 
Near T 
Call Mon. - Sat. 
9a.m.-5 p.m. 


391-8272 


Rock Isiand rehearsal studio. 
Large rooms, drive-in load- 
ing area, min. to Boston, 
reat loc. 328-5334 or 
73-2089 


STUDIOS 
2000sf brick bidg. Ok for I- 


vein. Finished interior w/ 
ktch, bth. 2 blocks frm beach 
in So. Boston. 268-8101. 


2 artists studios avail Jan 
Fort-PT Boston apprx 660’ 
$275/m inc ht key fee 
350-0495 or 357-7480 


Ft pt 800 sq ft live in, 
light, 3 year lease. $ 
+ key fee. 482-3485 


SOUTH END, 2200 sq ft, 
good light, open space, 
reasonable terms. Subiet 
Mon-Fri days. Call 354-2452. 























jood 
/mo 



















































































Call 542-0081 andieave your § Orig Rock-n-Roll band with 
name & number. — en id vox 
or voc. 
y Time to pay rent close out. . BOSTON, 8000 sq f of loft 
ante BS BLAYER range, writing 1 00kKS Bass wntd by orig. band inf STUDY GUITAR DX7+ extras, $900 firm. space to subdivide: 
. Boston's most airy Boh eee in Sone Beatties, Costello, XTC, REM TOM Laney 4x12 cab, $450. sunn 
explosive rock’n roll force, | MUST! in Cam- Exper, equip, trans. « REPAIR _ DRUMS FOR SALE 7a tan tele tee ee ee ee ee 
THE OUTLETS. Must have . We have the music, : a Let a professional iuthier ex- BOSS Like new pearl pro-series u ead, Space has pot. for exhi- 
must. 322-7677. j Ibanez gold top (70's model) bitions/concerts dance, 
own transportation be willing _lets do it!! Rob 321-4557 lv. pand your knowledge and re- Sor “end Blonde wood fin wicase, $150. 282-9722 
to tour, travel, and rehearse ; DRUMMER wanted for all. lationship with your instru- 2. 2 2 iow Gouna 
frequently. Energetic and bend. ment. Small personal PI ANO Toms, 6'% x 14” snare w/Zildj : anny. workspaces. 492-8291. 
devoted applicants need GUITARIST W/ bass, LP, gigs. influences classes. Call Eric Miller cym & Tama hdw. Must sell, 
apply. Call Dave at Original new music, inc XTC, Beatles. Call Steve 391-2922. Teacher She0 or Best otter. Cal Hens ay ee ues. eran STU DIO. 
Rechet et 391-4091 after Sean ’ - SS = an Add the DX sound to your aval dant, comm kit., bath 
7PM Call 932 Female singer wntd by GIANT USED system or beef up your DX. aprox. 750 sq. 4575/mo. + 
: wrkng Top 40 band. Good : “- $450 or b.o. 522-4152. key fee. Call 268-9735 David. 
BASS WANTED for rock New rock.act w/ national stg presence and a PIANO ; EQUIPMENT Upright Plano, lovely 
rd Have me apace, or- rest keyboard and must. Call 643-5248 Iv mess. Tr Mahaganey rosentiy ro. iy 
ments, Jam. Cali'277-1392 msds“ FEMALE SINGER wanted to EMULATOR ii+ dual floppy cond. & re-Inshd, exc. tone 
join established T40 disc drives, extra discs, ex $750 741-2513. PE OPLE 
B.C. KAGAN for your band. Lead vox and © duo. Must be thin, tall, Jazz, Pop, cond. $4000; Yamaha Washburn Mirage acoustic 
sax; exc front person also wihexzipop etyte. 20-29 onty Cl ical TX-816, $3250; Tascam 58 siectric guitar. Natural finish, ~ me 
PHOTOORAPHY play kybd & have equip. Fam- solid. Some travel assica 8-tr. Hvy duty trnspt. ideal Since Sutaway, mint con. 
on iar w/ all 8. Real Need car. 262-3391. for video. Very little head Single cutaway, mint con = MODELING 
shots. Book, R&B, Top 40 & Rock 277-1 527 wear. Includes remote, rack 787-5400 « oa 
onmue Exc reader. Call me; Mike eee Deen . stand on wheels. $2400; ne 
436-3767. tenced n OUND WORKSH less mic Samson concert 
attention — 1610 or 643-9740 Lowest prices. "  LOGEX 8 console. 12x8, rue Series VHF'with Shure SMBs Ladies. srude privetely, No 
ui Vi . 
BENT MARCUSPETERS =F "woo “sks band-musene. | Picinos bought, channel, pare EG, easy {0 Gon "Asking, $328 Gays Nee. Call 459-8294 
An original melodic hard Teen Rk ae, ee OP. sold, ren! . LESSONS use, well maintained. 292-8484 or after 7pm RWA cincut. wellbuilt WM 
flons fore Bassiet. ex, 880ks_ drums rock’n roll (d)'263-3600. (e) 371-1110 moved, rebuilt. aa i RS eR a 18:22? 4 nude photos 1F 
. a i “ y ates, ne 
perience, dedication & ap- 480-0538 or (603) 888-6403 Se ear time lob * IN DRUMS — change sockets extra chips WUALITZER CONSOLE 120,175 Ibs! $50-75. 
periance a must. If you have seeks quality in CAMBRIDGE avail, $850; E-MU SP-12 PIANO with bench, 2 years : 
a pro atitude & desire please PIANO PLAYER seme sit to form pert time drum machine, $1795; boss old Excellent Cond $1500. 
call Paul 485-9336. a ‘ MUSIC BX-800 8 ch mxr. EQ, Ef. 253-6603 or 387-0754 Te oiseeutiiiaitiomeniniinaal 
thing. Look for ’ rock band call at 
SES record ait pecking Grest_ for holley partes. 47-8236 491-5499 send, pan. hdphn ame: iC: Yaranacpaseecrcpame, ENTRE NOUS 
pr oe ¢~u- voc Call 603-868-5841. SEEKING GUITAR Piano and recorder lessons stereo tapedeck 4 hds. 6 61 wghtd keys, Moog lib. gtr- ASIAN WOMEN overseas 
on Stoner offered by experienced —mirs, with specs as good as kybrd synth, 3% desire correspondence! 
(203)-865-5244 PRODUCER ; & ter teacher of New- . ccchi. —-OCtvS_ w/heart shell case. nba ten 
50's 3 Work MM Studer. $450; Nakamich’ B.0. 595-5675. }-Dept.HX, 
Classic Ruins seek bass ENGINEER 524-9634 between 10-5PM, bm pn M. — MIR-1 professional cassette 260, North Hollywood 
—. Must have Sontee hy pienso Ana 688-6943 after 7PM, David. ‘ pS les Lv. mes. for YAMAHA ~ yy ey 91603 (8 18)769-1717 
only. Poss record and tour. fordable rates. Call O.R.  Gullarw/ songs seaks others - a.» se oes coe aa 0a Handeone and successful 
ing in 88. Call Chris Productions for more info. for arts band, wae GK Gallien Kruegger 250ML_ road cases and in ex cond 4 
459-1628 aft Spm 782-5185 ask for Danilo " ; amp 8 months old. Hardly — Legtie-122 cabinet. Will seli 9898 in 8 mutually 
er Peter 451-6246 RRR ae ore aed. $375 firm. Lisa, =; or package. Cail  ‘elationship a ee. 
iginal hard rock band. Lead PROFESSIONAL ROCK KEYS NEEDED, for top 40 MUSICAL : 851-6573 attractive young career 
vocalist with writing ability to BANDS, 54 fro les GB band. Steady 2-3 INSTRUMENTS GUITARS Yamaha SPX90 $425. . Box 5341. 
wanted. 851-6982 Come K&M nights per week with good F E Yamaha X21 drum ma- Attractive BIWF 22, ry 
305-783-0269 305-754-2817 players Gall 902-7626 7 & EQUIPMENT OR SAL’ chine, $200. Fender sidekick aoe to 
Creative, mod. base pyr for So Days Les Paul Gold Top -1968, $game $iss "All inane area. on 
eas, soe Gang. Hema Sattioaeee Q ee man wanted for or- r week tama . Les Paul Spec.-1955, cond. : ~~ Seeks BIWF 
on South Shore. if serious ene awe cover rock band. pe used w/tama hdw \-1958 reissue, Gretsc 
call anytime at 447-0669. board, bass, Grummer. , Full time. Call . and Zildj. 14” rock Super Chet, Rick 12-String mirage digital companionship. Box 6169 
Must be ready to tour. ifabie Rick at 369-1284. and Ziidj. 18" crash. $9000r Strats, Teles etc. 783-9491, sampling keyboard with 
Orummer avail.forGB band tosinga Call Chris b.0. Colin 665-6481. 267-6077 cas® and 17 discs $950 Attr, SWM, 27 sks plump or 
top-forty, 14 yrs. exp. Some = or Perry 1 Live sound engineers 256-0161 hvy F's ht safe sx. Any age, 
vocs. can double on keys if =e. as ex- JD 66 Fender setecaster/ UGA. HARTKE For sale Ken Smith Bass, 1016 Lowes a0 
nded. 592-2769. SOUNDMAN 500-7633 FURST | beac. dusocen ns eoena 
Call Mike 210 speaker cabinet for mint condition. Great . 
wanted for onginai PRODUCER Local band with college air- bigs (603) 437-7707 after SPM ..Brand new. greet buy call 227-2076. Attr SWM 40 v disort will give 
rock band. Infi, Echo, v, play & prac, space seeks & SONS Call Jim 295-3190 " spnkg 2 deserv SWF phone 
Bduhaus, Chameleons. For rs w/ . inf: ORM. BARGAINS & Pond t FOSTEX 260 4-track; $550 # ots yt ee ee 162 
Creative & enthusiastic. pe enn ART Sg Cate, Jam. Jim 268-8 PIANO GALORE! eg te roiron FOSTEX 1/2 track » Saugus 
ne joy wy Ran Mag GUITARIST Black Hondo Acoustic . $800. One of the best deck: $595. Roland  Attr wil-hng M sks ladys to 
aang Ape re ail at reasonable rates. Cali Original new music, COMPANY outer, Lembo boty Wando  yeurS haar. 683-0611 foes, Cromer enogy, 8298 ’ . OLD#287, 310 
notch 60's band. $25, =. pray eae \ ERNE Saaee ' guitar, feonte tas Pao JOL PA epeskere M-1 series 1-603-889-8918 Iv mess. ranklin/Boston 02110 
Cali Dan 356- trying. “« copy with case, Seiko music or . Mesa Boogie 
: tuner, Stadium bass amp, 2 cab, 2 15° speakers — Gulid Acous/elec, mint $400 MAKE BIG $$$ 
Bass 7 bANsoue Drummer needs  RERE- ~~ g— NST der bassman.amp, 2 Law- °F 8/0. 559-9752 AoW pe af tke ew sia bulb Female Le phone 
Roots int contemp. direc- atid influnces Peart. day and evening W proctiine wee. ‘Lawrence A300 , 2 FBOIs w/ quent; co - mec. days and evenings. 
tion. Enjoy , Holly,  Cpind U'll be srprsd. . call Off the 1700 block acoustic pickup, Fibre snare = $400, 10 sp rack $100, PA Hammond organ A-100 232-5501. 
Presiey, Lennon, Bend, Fred, eves drum case, Randall power cabs $250/pr 397-0335 clase with a Krueger bese 
Pretenders, Replacements, Original ‘band seeks fifth of Beacon Street a watts, Roland and a full Lestie or Compassionate romantic in- 
REM, ‘Waits, S. Vocalist wanted for orig inal member. Rythm gtr, other TR drum achine, Kurzweil 260, with sound 8.0. 1 plano =: tense businessman seeks 
Sante to Mickel er OynpapsT rock band must be inst a plus. Replacements, 7 ibanez Stratocaster. Cali block a&b, all used in studio, (Henry tl 4PM. —Ssé@’rry Classy woman for dis- 
call sible call “Stones, R&B, Cramps. Cail David-Bes: offer. 763-9262 exc. cond, lists $15000 will 479-2636 or 925-5033 after  creet affair. Write Box 243 
40. Serene ao. payers respon 
Chertie 321-1249 or Steve 32 Unda at 262-3973 : re eS, or 232-5153 sac. for 7500 or best offer 5:30PM Stoneham MA 02180 
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INTERESTING! 
Attractive, well-educated M 


in mid-forties student 
of'yoga tantra’. This is a 
form of mind over body con- 
trol which, when developed 
properly can enable a man 
and woman to make love for 
many hours. | would like to 
meet a non-promiscuous 
lady (age not important) to 
discuss a long-term sensu- 
ous and fun relationship in 
which | may teach her all 
about the of “yoga tan- 
tra". Write Box 94, Newton 
Centre, 02159. 


EARLY RISERS 
Get the day off to a great 
start with a phone buddy of 
your choosing. Lots of pri- 
vate line from 7am to 11am. 
Catl 1-550-98000 
24hrs/7days. .20cents 1 
boy 10 ea add'l. 9mins only 

1.00. 


Bi FEMALE 
Attractive white couple 30's, 








Phone if possible. Box 5354 


LOWELL NASH A 
GWM 33, 5’ 8” tall, 145 Ibs., 
brown hair, blue eyes, good 
looking, inexperienced, 
ing man 18-36 for sex- 
ual exploration. Must be 
good looking, patient, 
understanding, sincere and 
st wake sotng and. ‘ 
r appear- 
ing. Send full descripti 
with phone or way to contact 





occupant, Box 5318. All 
serious replys will be 
. photo if 











WHATEVER 
YOUR FANTASY Jf 

YOU WILL BE 

SATISFIED 





Let us hear from you 
(718) 529-3154 


The Fee: *34.** 
Visa or Mastercard 








GWM, 35 gives great hd to 
Cops & State Troopers. XXX 
movies, safe, discreet Box 
3249. 

GWM 48 5'8” 150 clean 
understanding seeks 
younger GM for warm safe 
sexual 

Coin Box eo? roots 


02146 











Handsome, athletic, pro- 
fessional, male in his 40's 
would like to meet a bright, 
slender, affectionate, for 
a long term affair. We'll have 
a talk and maybe 
exchange photos and maybe 
meet for coffee. Write box 
222 Newton, 02159 


Hrny MWM, Worc. area, 
seeks WF to 





738-7570 


Introducing... 
Panties Etc. 


i 


Phone sex for 
the 
discriminating 
gentleman 


SS 


_ Dominant 
mistresses always 
available 


ween 


Prepaid calls: 
$15 e 


Send in money order 
ST Associates 
P.O. Box 34 
- Allston, MA 











02134 


~ 
a’ 
v. 

































































































































































































































a bONELY MWM | {er"S ore ‘ape. 26-58 fr PRIVATE | RYE WAN - VINTAGE | perry Tikes, 
long term , fun, ‘ oo 
like me? Do ri . 
py net kn il relationship, Must be | D.L.D., 310 Franklin St. Privacy * Security LIMOUSINE ATTENTION Por shidiinal ep te 
con in your Rt Ta het vow , a ee Boston's original mail Confidentiality New S 
feel the affectionate 5 in 1971. tretch . holida rit, call 
happiness you Non-smoker, non-drinker Call 472-1909 : the y spirit, 
had. This 40, MWM is look- no drugs, No pros. : [Gan meet your needs. Call, Cadillac When dialing 
ing tore MWE that would he tion “assured and guaren- | “Mameoxiemeciatoy's | | -uiese & Mal Svc. Limousines massage and : 
andlor romantic Senan neuen women minute walk from Faneuil chaen or. T.V., Bar escort mS. 
Song sesieagal oan requirements with your frst Telephone, phone manbers. FINE & DANDY 
living in Wellesley with "ame, daytime telephone Video, Etc. please be re 
celibate wife, needs number and best time to call Swngng girls/couples seek- OM BUSTY WF ‘ to dial Sweet as Candy 
daytime lover, preferably to BOX 3238. ing wild, unihibited sx. Call wok! canamaabe More than be Attractive, discreet, 
married and interesting. Susan for free information man seeks att. WF 18-—32 Reasonabie the number fun-loving female 
Send payphonenr.,dateand  Spanking/dscpline 4 bad _1-800-451-DATE (3283). w/ shapely for correctly. escofts Outcalls only 
time. I'll call. POBox 205 boys/students wise guy? nBor o1h0 Peabody: MA Rates ; 324-5859 
Babson Park, Wellesley MA —screwup? - grades? ; be 3, ; Resort openings 
02157 ter? Write now BOX 8151. 3 ; . 24 Hours 24h 
bil_ Shepard ° gal . 
SPNKNG FANTASY? Succeush hendatis male MOONLIGHT" wih: us but 738-0044 sfise 
MANOFYOUR ——Snng Seine powsor you. (4, Spomegage emacs Sh "abes"Msca phone: _ ABSOLUTE SAFETY 
DREAMS Live out secrets with a ac opal aalabmenl and 497-1102 or 407-6169. Men Tom located of Boston 
: ‘ Se vy Very successful Newton put will travel 663-9289 
Join ihe, 1 rrlliOn pen ean . : 89 like finer things in life. Box  @vailable too, muscular, business man seeking beaut- 
: a — 5226 492-7933 or 1-800-245. ful show gir type lady To INTIMATE 
le ~800-345- sharing the better lite 
oven OEY er coast To yout tne baaaen: — has 10 offer P.0. 80772 ESCORT REFERALS 
men into nudity, posing, pho- — Complete training over the DREAMCOMETRUE EARLY RISERS - 723-3684 
roarepny, bret or ight phone call Mstrss Victoria Tyfous SWM, 26 ‘into wisn Gt the day off to @ great WANTED LEAVE MESSAGE 
or public. No TV's. Got i MC/VISAJAMEX/DISCVR — von pry ioe ste Successful businessman sks — Fantasy delight w/ Jodi. Ex- 
flaunt it. Box 8169. Sabmev Wil 37, 5°" 160ibe 0 BON ; vate line from 7am to. 11am mutual rewarding rela- ee you fantasy —- ; 
Professional, healthy, sks 2anrs/Tdays. zocents 4 eee ena. ahem verified 266-7071 humorous masc GWM 35 
MISTRESS naa ane BBOUNDTOPLEASE __ min./.10 ea add'l. 9mins only Heights ; available to 30+ 
hag. for cate relationship §— snare ted up with $1.00. WBIM 56", 140Ibs, very cin. | MAJESTICBYMEN  — 0 789-37 
HILDEGARDES Undergeanan” Retotonsne BI FEMALE Sener pres," Coumas, and i uct ingle 
LE/F ‘ ‘ 7 , oun same M or F. Box 
spoke FANTASIES Sub ate viel ten possible. SF under 32 reply Attractive frau 20's SS SEaS Tooke Tor Mam 401-706. BLACK PRE OP 
— ee | (Soe fey Bt g ae snd good tenes. Photo and same for fun and friendship Fetite att classy F escort wi avai ial 267-8710 dey ‘oF 
CALL 718-620-0085. Curious? Lis tik Box 3240. Phone it possible. Box 6354 Phone and picture. Box 8183 fami nar vry night thank you. 
MC/V/MX a BLACK TIE 
Cc 
MWCpl 's seeks FP Aah to 25 Male escorts 
for fleneip end erotic soup by clean, safe FA, 26, Boston's perfect 10 
adventures. & Photo tor Stenely, frequent O0, ate. Ln ad 
Box 1024 Derry Nh 03038 iphone no. 
3132 Woburn MA 01888 Roo" 8 LDER 
Ba on ie ee 
ferent folks all . 
Mistresses, Sane outateSo7se70.”" Bunty & Bond Eason Wi 
Ss Phone Fantasy wean 830P 
ive rnone Se F Busty Brunette. Tall, classy 
Fantasy xy, GENEVIEVE | beautiful, sate & 
1-800-843-3051 young coeds “oan 
24 Hours “oe Ho ay tun owe you. 1 or2 
io 
aeee 876-1366 Erotic mov 8 ork evel 
| 
‘ CHRISTY 
ALWAYS READY Petite redhead 
$19.95 wil covert an Sena 889-0496 
15 minutes location avail any- Classy blonde. Beaut- 
Free call back ae call Scott pod on Safe & dis- 
anda SSISSTANCE, run - THE “ty 
» : business man wishes to ce 
PEN PAL provide assistance to TIMATE” 
Bored WMM looking for a slender, ing Massage * 
female pen pal to exchange lege girl or attractive + Steam +! 
experiences, fantasies. Are ee. career in need;for , 
you in same positions? For purposes of %, Whirlpool 
mutual relief, no contact, her field. Box 5325. | Wighaes. tov: 
write PO Box 344, Markboro . 47-917 
a Toll FREE baci 
SF seeks “TV" maid. I'll sup- BEAUTIFUL wad 
ply fabulous wardrobe any A Polynesian beauty red Aa 
size. PO Box 183 Melrose Winter Warm-up Callback hat, big bust, beaut meee 
PLAIN SIMPLE FUN 1 a.m.-6 a.m. In NY tor fantasy eacort, Call Best E te 
1-550-7777 as Low, Low Rates 212 947-4140 ico, ee scorts 
totally intimate fantasy ar Sensually wild ( ) A ESCORTS! All Bh 2 4 phe rest. 
Sra gente pop sey re 24 HRS. /7 DAYS Any Fantasy Arranged ade MUST be paid for and “heal 
Six. 
most intimate fantasies. So RATED BEST IN U.S. he 424-1366. 
more comfortable and let the MC/VISA 
—etesee Under the me 
yrs. Mistletoe eI ARE 
= * og Oe pode y~ bony Indulge Your Most PHANTASY SENSUOUS 
SOLID GOLD ship. I'm clean & healthy. FORBIDDEN PHONE * RAP * THE CHRISTMAS ESSENCE 
Very successful business NOT an escort. I'm looking The Voice w/ Dom Buropean JOY WITH US ‘ 
Solid Gold dancer ' act Outcall escorts oe F 
fo share the frowt onge me matron, Wo one riot | FANTASIES of a Royce PT. nase casee Sensuous 
life i PO ia a ae = EROTIC PHONE Early Bird Special telephone talent delightful 
Needham Heights : 02160. 6:30 a.m.-8:30 a.m. available including : young 
t . . ° ’ ’ 
ONE ed te eet SWF write with your fan- CONVERSATIONS 7134-7668 prio oe ioe aouaii black al 
WF 40-50 who tasies this cin sane SWM will Where Fantasy g 
dining Out, twieviend egorts act out what u deeire. Don't Prepay: ap re Becomes Reality... awaits 
(especially football) and ie be ay, Sex OS Wont Lyn 212-262-7151 ibe Standard 201-348-2186 Exotic Ladies your desire 
bisexual. ). er0oedit cards and discounts Dom. Available x 
pene aig A st A SW 20 sincere, seeks dom. MA pkcanaraases Couples Welcome INCALL 
tionship + R .. Somat, . - ~ write, all Oma 522-4925 
omy Ay ane: BOK 8179" Firacine whe couple, 38 FE Fy ‘en. OUTCALL 
male “with interests in an ONELY Bowne ot _Dulit college aov sate , —_ 
and cooking for term j— heelh ad a lotta Dom Mistress escort by PE 
Ta relationship, BOX 32% a inyourlie? Tonepyon _ SAVE THIS AD patie nm ION Op. Stockings, garters end 
tw Sincere X-dressers, his/ . 
BIW, seeks 2 Wim TY ad. This 40, MWM fe look. her's clothing end s¢- | New openings avalable for 880-3760 Nok 
fn Ss, heels, etc. Me ing for a MWF that would like © cesories, discreet private hrs s escorté. Great 
ylon: tractive ea DOM MISTRESS 
-ren , sinc. You be too. 0 get together for talks  & drese room by apptor visit =| it work for a| | Dom msirss looking for the 
Box Peabody Ma or romantic interludes. us et oe ew = 2's man 
i t 01961. Box 5342. 
by Gigi 
“Seasons LE CONDOMS 
— PREMIER] | siceo 
from GiGi and and F.D.A 
Friends” ae 
ee) inspected. 
“Try it the , Conveniently 
CH way” the ultimate mailed to you 
phone fantasy lain 
Tantalizing pac age. 
Adventures in spt a Be | doz. 36, — 
Phone Fantasy 416 2 a $ rr 
OZ. ° 
with ht willing ( ) A id passionate 
Baie _!! | 62.0012] | <y 
Dmat Mistress Ss escorts to 
end ch ; 
Available escort men in. 
srrreneee oF aney the Boston 
MC/VISA order to: and 
$20 E—-2 = oe Medex b ba 
sSuburDdan 
Special Rates for oy 2 area 
Additional Calls P.O. x . 
FREE CALL 477 FINESS, 
723-084 Wilmington E 
+] : 
24 Hours BACKS | Mass. 10887 267-2205 ~ 



























































































































































































































































Schade erinnieaten hacen 


Nie 2 a hac 





























































































































































































Satisfying male massage 
ee oe ae ein 
call Greg 254-2293 





Cali 825-8916 for an outcall 
with Tammy-5’ 7°, brn hair or 
Tina-busty + binde 





outcalis only 


Ht ftalian 
24hrs 762-0410 Jeff 





Sexy seductive Shanfion, 
é dom. IN-CALL, 
247-2870 





ell eae 
ATTENTION 


When dialing 
massage and 
escort — 
phone numbers, 
please be sure 
to dial 
thé number 
correctly. 





























































































































PRIMA 
DONNA 


Escort 
Referral 
Dom. 
Available 
Open 10 a.m. 
to 4.a.m. 


786-1695 


Outcalls only 
Dom. & male 
































DIAMOND 
Escorts. 


























































































































Pnagine Leather or 
A lovely lady Lace 
by toe Beautiful 
yes 
urvaceous Black 
brunette, blue eyes 
— auburn, 
own eye . 

Athletic tanned, Mistress 
brown eyes Available 
876-1366 By appt. only 

Outcalis 
Qutcallsonty 523-4064 
hendeone muscus eco, TRANSSEXUAL 
a pane pop ay he Mien 
Sony Tine 680-0018 warmup — Con Mada 206-1267 ie- 
perience just you & me Escort. 
THE BEST OF 
BRITAIN CRISTY 
come Beautiful tst 
me to Boston exci ~yeie <a ner 
MISTRESS Outcall only 
BOLIN 232-7377 
demands your 
obedience luxurious 
, TWILIGHTFANTASY 
ae Escorts soins are mre vorr ‘c 
523-7615 Lenore $21-2532 
Submissive Very attr SBLF seeks attr 
Available ely o 28-42 = 
Suite 117 5 Dodge St. 
Beverly 01915 
Classified ad: 
Just Me ne aubeies ter 
Your daytime lady publication only by 
a - privacy persons 18 — 
iscretion or older. Also, 
By appointment lee be i 
Kathy published 
persons under that 
523-7422 age. 
Very Pretty 
FLYING TO N.Y.? : il 
Enjey your no net 2 Gir é 
sania, oumninen, cuddly ery Private 
very private & discreet Circumstance 
PANDORA ~ 2 
212-506-2813 Venessa 
Stim ing intel girl 


out escort greater Bos- 
ton area 437-9090 


SOUTHERN COMFORT Big 
beautiful brunette or TH 
CHAMBER B/D & S&M 
569-3857. 








AFTER- 
NOON 
D’LITE 


Discreet 
Sensual 
Warm 
Escorts 
Outcall only 


247-3339 




















Voluptuous, bright, pretty, 
Female would like to meet a 
few mature, discriminating 
gentiemen. Outcall 10AM to 
10PM 327-6599. 


WM smooth, hot, hunky, 
body builder works you to a 
frenzy. inexp. OK 739-6085. 








GRAND STYLE 
FOR WOMEN 


Today women have 
equal rights 
So why not drop a line 
to these 


“MEN OF THE 
NIGHT” 


Morning, noon, or 
night we have a clean 
and safe luxurious 
place. Don't be shy. 
Write and you'll see, 
Men who know how to 
be excellent company. 




















Debonaire-AA; 18-80 you'll always be 
Holiday Rate: treated like a lady. 
if ‘ ing fi 
consiuiny, baaiignnas o or Send card 
a hint of the outrageous Box 1414 
43... 584-5395 Arlington, MA 
l Outcalls 02174 
Bachelor Parties 
Ss a lovely time with a YOU ARE THE BOSS 


pend ’ 
lovely black lady Call Tina 
536-2940 














‘y Blonde 2 ALK 
Hollywood Renee tT — 
cai t TOWN 
38DD-24-37 Blonde 
. CALL THE 
MUST Dominatrix FUN 
SEE LOVERS 
TO Your Every La-Dee-Da- 
BELIEVE Fantasy Dee 
All calls verified ESCORT We love to 
yore seen 523-3982 SERVICE _ party! 
2 During the 
holiday 
season Santa's 
Pamela a particular fy Me wenn aaa Understand — — are 
you you you sometimes, you ere to serve 
standards call 734-0822 . Come 
s who. aopreciates, that 266-4443 you better 
we Don't be otra t the fan aw = 
S soem 10 ena tor you erving the | 
7 es a a ea New England 
Escorts na ; 
— LOND! 24 HOURS 
BLONDE CREDIT CARDS 
Escorts Needed. CORDIALLY 
{= @) | TAs vecas ACCEPTED 864-4887 
: F Female escorts needed 
TARE Oxtcalony IS MILE!!! 
W. All calls verified 
THE WILD a : 
SIDE ESCORT BY A NICE 
~~ Dom PRETTY LADY 
autaey 9AM-2AM VERIFIED 
eee OUTCALL 
893-2325 489-4900 
i PHOTO ART 
An interesting hour STUDENT 
ae Sk SWF for fantasy 
es to sessions. I'm 
BRENDA —[hying bovercome ny 
Ouscalis only shyness with some 
739-2923 experience. lama 
=n Pet ae y, tall 
u ing, tall, 
GWM. "6d ro wicnael goodlooking 
628-5223. 24 hr in or out. gentleman of color. 
a ee Call anyone 
ESPIRIT DE CORPS 442-1934. Sean 
Sse Cantons at 
; eres HT, NASTY & READY 
pa rene oe lt Live, '24 hours. eS Via. 
Call Roxanne at: are 
(214) 271-3188. a de 
BACK BAY’S Pa a ——.. | Of California, you will love us 
— peggy Lo 
ESCORTS TOAM-6PM 367.4060 
Sacearesr: | Lovely escort for over 35 ee 
437-1751 only. 868-1424 
BACHELOR PARTIES day & eve beg. at 10:30 am. 
Noon-3 a.m. , . 
BREZILLIAN ni 
Escort service fe] Ph cer: || ime 
interviewing ail types attr'M Exotic black ladies 
escorts for new incall service : 
pant An tn Tater cold. ; ek Limousine 
___ Gentlemen rights. : Escort Service 
re Nee pd mand Verifiable outcalls only = Openings Available 
corts 584-7086 
ATTRACTIVE 
Classified ads may be LOLITA JASON 
DEPENDABLE pron ys Ba “Sita. Oak submitted ap This beautiful redhead EMMANUELLE Bi Black Maie 
FEMALE 825-8647 out calls only publicztion only by will walk you through Experience her world of Clean Genres 
ESCORTS persons 18 of your world of fantasy. sophistication, beauty, - catons in 
eset ad X-Dressin, and all that’s sensual. college - mor 
AVAILABLE Goodlooking yng guy cin cut | OF older. Also, no ads a 2-9 p.m. out cal 
escort cpis-hotel calls in/Out will be published seeking Discretion assured Verifiable autcalls only 
542-5907 484-1102 Call anytime persons under that age Verifiable outcalls only 444-8205 267-5166 
GWM escort 23 avail Sun., 391-5865 escort 
Mon and Fri. , other 
days eves. all Josh, 
Domini wlth ar MASSEUR PERSONAL 
ominique iF YOU ARE DIALING AN TOPMAN therapeutic -m tor "4 
A very private CAREFULLY, where NE 782-0410 Tom. men by a man. 265-1762 Scottish jock tatoat Fie net. tent es 
Circumstance, For a MICHELLE 742-0418 Sports medicine 
very wer Routines outcall escort. — attractive French _ per ee 
Gent 289-721 escort tlemen EDICAL 
By ppeintment | | romate we weed for | Seasinameatenae ian Garo gan | Soest ean 
523-7628 the convenience of the | guaranteed in cal 665-0482 pay Bong MA he a 1798 ee2 1488 
er. - Phere: ce : 
crimination is illegal CHARMING New gi in town’ call Alecia Fn iy hap A pal 
uniess a bona fide oc- cutee ey. bak escorts, 266-7743 Lux apt 10-5PM 321-5959  § Pre-op Judy treat yourself 
ESC cupational qualifi- ; NORTH SHORE PREMIER = rom soot — a special 
wou-eyed blond ex. | cation is stated. Sot wa endeeneune: 8 MEMBERS «= assasg Got nasa 
tremely attractive 21 yrs Mon-Fri 1-922-3769 ‘ escorts now avail. in- out calis. Reasonable rates. 


BOX 8174 legitimate. 





, available for the successful 


Men on the Move 


2 of Boston’s most exciting men 


es Se ta Leman ee 
LANCE TEDSTONE 








DAVID AUGUST 
26 yr. old 23 Chioge — 
bodybuilder tria 
Gymnast 5'11° 170 Handsome & 
Ibs. masculine 
Brown hair, blue 6’ 3° 190 Ibs. 
eyes Dark tan Brown hair, biue 
Ruggedly eyes 
927-7868 522-4772 
Together or separately 
for a brief encounter or 
an entire evening 




















escorts All appointments require verifiable 
also available All calls phone number =e valid credit 
fe car — 
escort verified 4 aq Incall/Outcall 
openings Female escorts ‘eae Discretion Assured 
wanted a 
haieihalanties Sn  — dng 4 -caSemewtanaime -s0r eens 


fmt 
Sweet and elegant long- 
legged Nordic blonde wishes 
to meet a few gentiemen of 
high standards. Please call 
734-9773. (incalls) 


Cinta rans 


Generous intel man 

shape good job sks _ réela- 
tionship with dom woman 
she calls the shots. | obey. 
Discretion Box 8801 Lowell 


Yng BiWM will massage yng 
Bi or GWM call before 11pm 
256-1960 





Limousines 


LIMOUSINES 
FOR ALL 
OCCASIONS 


Weddings, sports events, night out 
on the town, Xmas and New Year parties. 
Take out that special person 
with VIP service. 


= 
Sz, 








Boston and North Shore 


335-8785 





South Shore 
749-7776 





Cape Cod 


420-3099 














a ees ET ee 


24 hour service 
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ESCORT AND PERSONAL SERVICES 





Hic: pana cies emit aii: 
DIAL-A-HUNK 


New England’s leading phone fantasy 


Randy Harvard student 

















Matthew Runner 
Steve Bodybuilder 
Jason The Model 
Chuck :; Male Stripper 
Mark Construction Worker 








ALLURE 


ESCORT REFERRALS 


"Lovely and Sensitive young ladies always available” 
Open noon-3 a.m. 
Prompt service, Discretion assured 
Outcalls only 


232-9138 


Immediate openings for attractive & sensitive female 
escorts with own.transportation 











““Share an experience 24 hours a day”’ 


MC, VISA, AMEX 


492-7933 
1-800-345-HUNK 


(Outside Mass. Only) 


DIAL-A-MISTRESS 
497-6169 
497-1102 


PHOTOS 
& PANTIES 


AVAILABLE 














 - eememmsiimrimmaaaiatlitaiiii icici 






























ATTENTI ON Your Pleasure 
| : ... 1S our 
The deadline for Business 
advertising in the 
Entre Nous/Escort ||] CITY SCENES 
Wadaeeiay of LOD es ao 
6:00. Prompt 
| Beautiful 
a mR Escorts 
Any advertiser 24 HRS 
wishing to place ; 
an ad on Thursday Dom available 
will be char ged a Outcall only 
late fee. all calls verified 
Female escort openings 
ere aise tbe. 




















iecriminating 


gentleman only 





Openings for beautiful, intelligent 
women to escort some of Boston’s most 
prestigious men. 

Inquire about our dinner and limousine 
package for that perfect evening. 

Service throughout Mass. 

Make your reservations now for holiday 
patties. 

Outcalls only. 


ann 
, SEASON'S Mig, 
GREETINGS °% 
FROM LINDSAY 
AND HER 
ALL-AMERICAN » 


GIRL ay 
~ * 


ESCORTS 


a 


Experience the most sensitive, 
sensuous and stunning 
women in Boston. 


LINDSAY AND HER 
ALL AMERICAN 
GIRL ESCORTS 


527-5281 
























MIND 









Live 
Phone 
Fantasy 


A class above 
the rest 


1-800-843-3051 
| 24 Hours 


Personal 
items 
also 

available 


=e =: 


For men or 
women 


$19.95 
Be aS Back 


“ee bate LY 2 OM FOOSE HSS Ee REDD Oe + © Oe 
> 


























IMAGES 

























Indulge 
Your 
Most 


FORBIDDEN 
FANTASIES | 


EROTIC 
PHONE | 
| CONVERSATIONS 

























































212-262-7153 
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* Season’s Greetings from 





If you like the 
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Private 
Collections 
Escort Referrals 

















GENTLEMEN 
PREFER 


Sophisticated 
Ladies 














g 
g 
% T’was the night before 
3 Christmas and you’re all alone, 
% your room is all empty except 
for a phone. Why not give bf 
yourelf a holiday treat, two 5 


g 
: young men for the mature and 








| 3 en Brea rene the : 
rest, now try the ” 
beautiful tanned | Sesegege A ” 5 
| blonds of | , Tamed, weltuh, shAmedaabes” 
California, you | Outcall escorts a 
will love us with class . a Sef 
A collection of beautiful 8 — . B 
423-4823 escorts to please the : New escorts to the area also . 
omnes omy For poco call 24 hours : i - Incalle/ ovtcalle al 
pie Pa ‘ ra neta H ae pace dinner, theatre : 
Calls Openings - > Hotels 
Verified | imousine For home, office and hotels 2 3 2 7 3 7 7 : °F antasies fulfilled : 
Open Service é‘ ri ¢ Movies available y 
9 a.m.-2 a.m. Available Female escorts needed 3 . Holidy special gift certificate 5 
SVaeeesaeezaeagseees 
What do 
ROXANNE’S you need? 
NEW 
| HOLISTIC A manager for 
Prompt and Personalized service | HEALTH your business? 
by attractive female escorts for | CLUB 
the discriminating male. | An account 
“Experience our world 11 " Ps 4 pm outcall only executive? 
[——-? Whirlpool cond and ean A marketing 
wers : 
1-800-225-1062 featuring Swedish Lovely young Professional? 
massage . ; 
The cule sotemat survive he by trained masseuses ladies always Try an ad in 
calling to all their customers. avatlab the Phoenix 
ae: ad 207-773-7407 hea meee) assifieds. 
feed || sites eau 
incoln stretch 0 ; i : 
Sen Thawte arponenice with this ad $5 off 3 8 | -947 6 e Get Results! 


Escorts wanted. Attractive and responsible 
individuals interested in escorting mer. 
Must have own transportation. 
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py THE BOSTON @@ 


- 267-1234 
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Live Phone Fantasy 
1-800-544-1068 
24 hrs. 
Major credit cards. 








Free call back. 





























E ORT AND 












ONAL SERV 





BIZARRE, EROTIC FANTASIES 


Now realize them at home!! On the phone!! What KIND of 
fantasies? Your imagination is the only limit. We are ex- 
perienced and creative in all areas of the bizarre and erotic. 





























PRIVATE 





MAILBOXES 
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ik a fantasy begins, a consultation will ensure total D elta L ott er Dr op 
310 Franklin St. 
WHATEVER YOUR FANTASY 
YOU WILL BE SATISFIED Boston’s original mail drop established in 1971 
CAN MEET YOUR NEEDS 
Let us hear from you CALL 
(718) 529-3154 aeoms.ltCté<“‘“‘C‘C CS 
The Fee: $34.99 to rent a private mailbox immediately. 
Visa or Mastercard 5 minute walk from Faneuil Hall/Quincy Market 
| : Temtohirhs 
Yours SILVER 
Escort 
Outcalls only 


noterral 





ANYWHERE 
« For all occasions « X-mas Parties 


* Weddings-Proms-Concerts * Birthday-Bachelor parties 
¢ Theatre-Night on the Town ¢ Sports Events 


742-1608 
1-800-248-8829 


Interviews 
Health & Life l 
, | itaaten 








24 hours 


Elegant Escorts 
Serving Boston & 
Suburbs 


782-9855 














COMPANYk 


elaneieltteatelets 


HONESTY® 4 





COUNTS 


Gelanerelttuatesel 






In your area 
Straights, Lesbians, 
Gay & Bi Singles, 
Couples & Threesomes 





In your area 
Gays meet gays 
Lesbians meet lesbians 


“EXCLUSIVELY” 








Most confidential 
& discreet 


Internationally known. 
Carine a 


& all 
¢ . 4 ‘4 


Confidential 
and Discreet 


Couples meet — 
Singles meet Couples 
Couples meet Singles =z 


(617) 
224-7339 


(617) 
224-7339 











- MO. accepted 














\ Prepayment accepted 








ATTENTION! 


The deadline for 
all classified line ads 
is now Thursday at 

2:00 p.m. 
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For people who like to smoke 






The new 


because 








SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 








LIGHTS B 


case for the best-tasting 


BENSON & HEDGES 


ity matters. 


10 mg “tar” 0.7 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, by FIC method. 











© Philip Morris inc. 1987 

















BOSTON AFTER DARK 





ENTERTAINMEN 





Peter Cellars and 


John Adams summit up 
by Lloyd a. nw a et 2 








Maddalena and Carolann Page 


PHOTOS BY PATTY WOOD/BROOKLYN ACADEMY OF MUSIC 











John Duykers and Maddalena 


‘min love with the idea of Nixon in China, John Adams's new 
American opera, in which the main characters are actually 
Richard and Pat Nixon, Henry Kissinger, Chou En-lai, Mao 
Tse-tung, and Chiang Ch’ing. The opera was given its world 
premiere in October by the Houston Grand Opera (where it was 
videotaped), and I've just been to its New York opening at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, where it will be running through 
December 17 (tickets are still available for all three remaining 
performances) before it moves on to the Kennedy Center, Amsterdam, 
LA, public television (sometime in April), and Nonesuch Records. And 
though Nixon is not without serious flaws, the staging (by Peter Sellars, 
whose original idea all this seems to have been), the production 
(Adrianne Lobel sets, Dunya Ramicova costumes, James F. Ingalls 
lighting), most of its libretto (in intelligible, literate rhymed couplets by 
Alice Goodman), much of the choreography (The Red Detachment of 
Women ballet as imagined by Mark Morris), and all the performances 
are so extraordinary its faults seem minimal. Or “minimalist,” since it’s 
in the glossy, Glassy music by Adams where its biggest problems lie. 

The “plot” consists of a series of events on the Nixons’ historic 
three-day visit to the People’s Republic in February 1972 — arrival in 
Pekirig, meeting with Mao, banquet, sightseeing, attending a 
performance, sleep. This is the 20th-century version of the archetypal 
Continued on page 13 
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THE 


WEEKEND 


8 DAYS A WEEK: 
Se ES 














by Robin Dougherty 





K RIDAY 





FILM. Wall Street (Paris, suburbs) stars 
Michael Douglas, Charlie Sheen, Dary] 
Hannah, and Martin Sheen in the story 
of a young trader whose job brings him 
into conflict with his union-leader father 
and his corporate raider boss. Throw 
Mama from the Train (Cheri, suburbs) 
is a black comedy, loosely based on 
Strangers on a Train, in which two 
would-be murderers agree to do in one 
another's victims. Danny DeVito and 
Billy Crystal star. And Empire of the 
Sun (Cheri, Harvard Square) is Steven 
Spielberg’s epic — based on the J.G. 
Ballard novel, with a script by Tom 
Stoppard and score by John Williams — 
about a young boy growing up in an 
internment camp in Shanghai during the 
Japanese occupation. Shot in the 
Peoples’ Republic of China, it stars John 
Malkovich, Miranda Richardson, Nigel 
Havers, and Christian Bale as the boy. 
DANCE. The New York-based Eva 
Dean Dance Company is in town for a 
weekend visit. We don’t know much 
about the troupe, but the press release 
caught our eye. It lists Solo, which is 
accompanied by African drum music 
and ‘80s pop, Luscious Bodies Fiving 
Through the Air, in which “two women 
whistling in a bathtub provide the 
score,” Context Il, “tribal rhythms on 
and around a wooden table,” and 
Untidy Packages, ‘moving lights and 
strange whisperings.” Curtain is at 8 
p.m. at Mobius, 354 Congress Street, 





Biack Mambazo, December 
14 at Symphony Hall: call 266-1 
The Christmas Revels, December 17 
through 30 at Sanders Theatre: call 
864-9183 


10,000 Maniacs, December 19 at the 
Channel: call 451-1805. ‘ 
First Night "87, December 31 at various 
locations throughout Boston (buttons 
omens from ticket agencies): call 









542-1399, 22 
_ Ramesses the Great, opens April 30 at 




















Boston. Tickets are $7. Call 542-7416. 
Two local groups check in with some 
new works. Caitlin Corbett Dance 
Company hits the stage with 
Meanwhile, Back at the Ranch, done in 
collaboration with visual artist Sarah 
Slive; the piece investigates the nature of 
inertia and momentum. And another 
new work, We Feel Faint, is a duet for 
Corbett and her six-year-old niece. The 
program has also got Duck Day and 
Catfish. Curtain is at 8 p.m. tonight and 
tomorrow at Longwood Theatre, 364 
Brookline Avenue, Boston. Tickets are 
$7. Call 492-2778. And Nancy Compton 
Dance Theater presents Cities and other 
dances tonight at Tower Auditorium, at 
Mass College of Art, 625 Huntington 
Avenue, Boston. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
tonight and tomorrow and at 3 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tickets are $10. Call 492-7578. 

We've gotten over our disappointment 
that the Huntington didn’t invite Franz 
the dancing bear along to help out with 
its production of A Winter’s Tale (seems 
like the direction ‘Exit, pursued by a 
bear” just screams for him). So we'll 
settle for seeing Franz, corporate- 
sponsorship bear that he is, in Boston 
Ballet’s production of The Nutcracker. 
There are still three weeks of 
performances left. You can catch Clara 
and crew tonight and tomorrow at 7:30 
p.m., Sunday at 6:30 p.m., and in 
Saturday and Sunday matinees at 2 p.m. 
Tickets are $14 to $37. Call 542-1323. 
THEATER. After three go-rounds with 
the master, the ART’s menu is starting to 
look like “Six Pirandello Plays in Search 
of an Auteur,” but we don’t mind. 
Beginning tonight, Robert Brustein 
directs his own adaptation of Right You 
Are (If You Think You Are), 
Pirandello’s comedy of illusion and 
intrusion,” which “explores the 
difficulty and undesirability of probing 
into other people's lives.” It’s presented 
by the American Repertory Theatre at 
the Loeb Drama Center, 64 Brattle 
Street, Cambridge. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
tonight and tomorrow and at 2 and 7 
p.m, on Sunday. Tickets are $13 to $26. 
Call 547-8300. 

Langston Hughes retold the 
Christmas story to his own liking as a 
gospel song-play. Presented by the 
National Center of Afro-American 
Artists, Black Nativity gets staged at 
Northeastern University’s Ell Alumni 
Auditorium, 360 Huntington Avenue, 
Boston, with an 8 o'clock curtain tonight 
and tomorrow and Sunday and a 3 p.m. 
matinee on Sunday. Tickets are $10. Call 
437-2247. 

And (in case you've fallen asleep), Les 
Mis is here. The national touring 
production of Les Misérables (which 
some remember as a Victor Hugo novel), 
with book by Alain Boublil and Claude- 
Michel Schénberg and music by 
Schénberg and Herbert Kretzmer, has 
set up camp in the Shubert Theatre, 265 
Tremont Street, Boston. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tickets are $25 to $42.50, $16 for 
students Monday through Thursday. 
Call 426-4520. 

In the Red, Red is |.F. O’Keefe’s 
work-in-progress about a mother and 
her daughters and a woman and her 
marriage. Directed by Donna Sorbello, 
it’s presented by Theatre Nouveau at the 
Leland Center, Boston Center for the 
Arts, 543 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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Sunday: Rebecca 


Saturday: B.B. King 


Curtain is at 8 p.m. tonight and 
tomorrow. They’‘d like a $5 donation. 
Call 542-5504. 

MUSIC. A busy jazz weekend in the 
Cambridge clubs tonight and tomorrow. 
The intriguing triple bill of Doc 
Cheatham, Sammy Price, and David 
Frishberg (all three sing, all but 
trumpeter Cheatham play piano) is in 


Cambridge (call 497-8200), and Archie 
Shepp and quartet, featuring pianist 
Dave Burrell, will hold forth at the 1369 
Club, 1369 Cambridge Street, 
Cambridge. Call 661-1369. 

The decibels, the feedback overload, 
the tingling chaos will mount steadily as 
the evening progresses with the Bags, 
Volcano Suns (coming off their most 
ferocious and articulate LP), and the 
(fortunately?) inimitable Butthole 
Surfers. At the Channel, 25 Necco 
Street, Boston; tickets $7.50 and $8.50. 
Call 451-1905. 


S wrurpay 









residence at Nightstage, 823 Main Street, 





MUSIC. Pianist Mark Kirkostas and 
his quintet blend jazz and New Age 
with Middle Eastern percussion, and 
though they have yet to be heard 
widely, they come highly recommended 





— Kirostas was the late John 
mC 











Hammond's last discovery. The quintet 
makes its local debut tonight, in an 8 
p-m. concert at the First Armenian 
Church, 380 Concord Avenue, Belmont. 
He’s been so consistent for so long 
that you might make the mistake of 
taking him for granted. Then you 
relisten to something like Live at the 
Regal and realize you should own about 
30.0f his albums and never miss an 
oppportunity to hear him on stage. The 
one and only B.B. King in concert, 7:30 
p.m. at the Berklee Performance Center, 
136 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston. 
Tickets are $16.50; call 266-7455. 
CHRISTMASING. Since just about 
every Christmas classical-music concert 
we were going to recommend is sold 
out, we're sending you off to buy 
presents. Not just any presents, either. 
Remember, it’s art that makes the world 
go ‘round, and thus, here’s a list of 
places you might go looking for things 
to put in our stocking. It wouldn’t really 
be Christmas without the Harvard 
Square Holly Fair, one of the oldest of 
local traditions around. There’s the usual 
assortment of hand-crafted gifts 
(clothing, ornaments, jewelry, quilts, 
and weavings), as well as a Christmas- 
tree sale and an appearance by those 
elusive Harvard Square llamas (and also 
by Saint Nick). Wassail to drink, baked 
goods to eat. Hours are 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
today and noon to 5 p.m. tomorrow. At 
the Brattle House, 42 Brattle Street, and 
the Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle Street, 
Cambridge. Admission is free. Call 
547-6789. Next, stop in at the annual 
“Crafts at the Castle” juried exhibition 
and sale of contemporary crafts. Hours. 
HOO a4ivecl 


- ible 




















for the show, at the Park Plaza Castle, 
Arlington Street at Columbus Avenue, 
are 11 a.m. to 8 p.m. today and until 5 
p.m. tomorrow. Admission is $5, $4 for 
seniors, free for children under 12. 
Proceeds benefit the Family Service of 
Greater Boston. Call 523-6400. Then, go 
by the holiday sale at the School of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, from which we'd 
like a painting or drawing (or stained 
glass or jewelry or a basket or a puppet). 
The school’s Grossman Gallery is 
located at 230 the Fenway, in Boston. 
Hours are 1 to 5 p.m. today and 
tomorrow. Proceeds benefit the school’s 
scholarship fund. Call 267-9300, 
extension 446. Now, go buy us some 
raku pottery (or glassware or wood 
engraving or stoneware or bead jewelry 
or stationery or ornaments) from the 
Brookline Arts Center's holiday-crafts 
showcase. The center is at 86 
Monmouth Street, in Brookline, and its 
affair is open today and tomorrow from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Call 566-5715. And 
since we've broken all our mugs and 
plates, we could certainly use some of 
what's offered at the the Mudflat 
Studio holiday sale, for instance, some 
dinnerware (or jewelry or portrait 
sculpture), There are demonstrations in 
throwing, handbuilding; and jewelry 
making today from 11 a.m. to oon and 
tomorrow from 1 to 3: p.m:, and the sale 
is open both days from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
at 149 Broadway, in Somerville. 
Admission is free (and so are the 
refreshments). Call 628-0589. Oh and 
could you pick up a Christmas tree 
(balsam fir) at the Firehouse 
Multicultural Art Center’s Christmas- 
tree sale? Stop by the center at 659 
Centre Street, Jamaica Plain, between 9 
a.m. and noon today. There’s a free cup 
of coffee with every tree. Call 524-3816. 
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MUSIC. Studio Red Top’s concert at the 
Villa Victoria has a fascinating slant 
tonight. The performance of vocalist 
Lisa Thorson and Company will be 
interpreted in ASL for the hearing 
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impaired. The duo of saxophonist 
Cercie Miller and pianist Rachel 
Nicolazzo is also featured on this 
innovative program, which begins at 8 
p.m. at 85 West Newton Street, in the 
South End. Admission is $6 to $8. Call 
247-3576. 

FILM. John Huston never stopped 
striking out in new directions, and Wise 
Blood, his adaptation of the Flannery 
O’Connor novel, is one of his most 
idiosyncratic. Brad Dourif plays Hazel 
Motes, who sets out on a crusade to 
form the Church of Truth Without 
Christ. The movie doesn’t always work, 
but in its freakish way it’s a must-see for 
both Huston and O’Conner fans. It plays 
tonight at 8 at the Harvard-Epworth 
Church, 1555 Mass Ave, Harvard 
Square, Cambridge. A $2 contribution is 
requested. Call 354-0837. 

Alfred Hitchcock’s movies didn’t often 
win Oscars, but he picked up a Best 
Picture nod for Rebecca, and you can 
see why: even for the Master of 
Suspense, it’s a crowd pleaser, a 
wonderfully sinister tale of jealousy and 
intrigue starring Laurence Olivier as a 
newlywed baron haunted by the 
specter of his first wife, Rebecca, who 
died mysteriously. The film plays:today 
at 3 and:7:30 at the Somerville Theatre; 
55 Davis Square, Somerville. Call 
625-1081. 

STORYTELLING. Chanukah doesn’t 
start until Tuesday, but Stories After 
Dark offers a pre-season evening of 
holiday storytelling and music tonight 
at the Puppet Showplace, 32 Station 
Street, Brookline Village. Betty Lehrman 
and Rena Baskin recall the silly folk of 
the mythical village of Chelm and tell 
about “The Princess Who Wanted To 
See God,” and Larry Unger and Bill 
Tomcezak adorn the proceedings with 
music in the klezmer tradition. Tickets 
for the 7:30 show are $7. Call 484-2566. 
MORE CHRISTMASING. Did we 
mention that we'd like a print by a local 
photographer? You can find one (and 
find some refreshments and holiday 
cheer for yourself) today at the 
Photographic Resource Center's 
annual holiday party and print sale, 
which runs from noon to 5 p.m. at the 
602 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 
There’s no admission charge. Call 
353-0700. 





See page 19 for highlights of the rest 
of the week. 
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Danny Sloan: fables for our time 


Sh ; Sh 
ancing,” wrote Havelock Ellis, “is no mere translation or 
6 6 abstraction from life; it is life itself.’ And so, it seems, are its 





creators. Even as choreographer Danny Sloan talks to me 

over the phone from his room at New England Medical 
Center, where he was recently hospitalized for cancer, he is offering to show 
me the finer points of the Slop, an old-time jazz step that resembles a rond de 
jambe but allows your hip to go where nature intended it to — along with 
your circling leg. 

If anyone in Boston is going to know the classic forms of jazz dance, it is 
Sloan, founder/artistic director of the 11-year-old, 10-member Danny Sloan 
Dance Company, noted for the linear quality of its choreography and its 
sassy, electric performing style. Although Sloan never studied straight jazz 
(his 25-year training was primarily in classical ballet at places such as the 
School of the Pennsylvania Ballet and New York’s Robert Joffrey School), he 
did learn “modern jazz” at the knees of either the greats or their disciples: the 
ethnologist Katherine Dunham, who, he says, established the first black 
dance company in America; Talley Beatty, a member of Dunham's company 
and the man Sloan counts as his greatest influence; and Lester Horton, whose 
most famous students include Alvin Ailey and Carmen de Lavallade. In fact, 
it was as a member of the Talley Beatty Dance Company that Sloan first came 
from New York to Boston, in 1968, at the invitation of the Elma Lewis School 
of Fine Arts. The company’s arrival essentially marked the beginnings of jazz 
dance in the city. 

What does Sloan believe his blend of modern, ethnic, and ballet offers 
audiences that modern dance and ballet alone can’t? “A good time,” he says. 
“When people leave my concerts, everybody's smiling.’”” Commenting on the 
upbeat nature of his pieces — even the ones with seemingly serious themes, 
such as The Blues (1974) — Sloan explains that his dances are like “‘little 
fables. You know, how fables usually end up on the good side. I think people 
get enough of the other on television and in their neighborhood. Just walking 
down the street you get enough of people bothering you. I've always been a 
basically happy person, and my ballets are happy. . .. Why should I bring 
something gruesome on stage?” Of his more “earthy” pieces, The Gospels 
According to. . . (1979) has proved to be not only successful but, to many, his 
greatest achievement. Recognized as the company signature piece, Gospels 
usually generates as fervent a reaction off stage as on. 

How did it come to be? “The first thing that moves me in choreographing 
is finding the right piece of music,” says Sloan, remarking that he has more 
than 400 albums to sift through at home. “Which some people don’t, you 
know. They add the music later. But I find that the things I do come out of my 
heart easier that way. Then I work off the bodies I have. And a lot of the 
things I do are from the black experience, everyday black life.” 

He derives his inspiration largely from the inner city, watching “people of 
the night,” he says, ‘mostly because they are so colorful. ...Oh, | watch 
people walk, I watch people play, people on the buses, just normal everyday 
action. And I mean you watch the kids — half the time they're dancin’ on the 
stoops — and you just take from all that and make something of it.” 

Director of the most prominent jazz company in Boston, Sloan is dedicated 
to keeping the modern-jazz tradition alive, both by preserving its classic 
forms — like the Shim Sham and Jump over the Wall — and experimenting 
with new ones. And his response to those who still insist his ballets are too 
light? ‘I tell them to go to a Beth Soll concert,”’ he jokes. 

The Danny Sloan Dance Company will perform on Friday, December 18, 
and Saturday, December 19, at 8 p.m. at New England Life Hall, 225 
Clarendon Street, Boston. Tickets are $10 and $15, with a $2 discount for 
students and seniors. For more information call 536-8460. 


— Thea Singer 
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Profit without honor 


Oliver Stone’s market is mixed 


by Owen Gleiberman 


WALL STREET. Directed by Oliver Stone. Written by 
Stone and Stanley Weiser. With Michael Douglas, 
Charlie Sheen, Daryl Hannah, Martin Sheen, Terence 
Stamp, Hal Holbrook, James Karen, Sean Young, and 
James Spader. A Twentieth Century-Fox release. At 
the Paris and the Chestnut Hill and in the suburbs. 


all Street should have been the film that gave 
W the yuppies their due, the one that put you in 
touch with the thrill of capitalism. After all, 
we've heard enough about these young professional 
brats — about their single-mindedness, their greed, their 
quest for the ultimate designer ice cream. Why not a 
movie that got inside their ambitions, that let us taste the 
temptation of life in the upwardly mobile lane? But no, 
Oliver Stone has come to Wall Street not to sympathize 
with the new young rich but to chastise them. He isn’t 
off-putting about it, and for all .his preachiness he can 
still be an invigorating director. Scene for scene, Wall 
Street zings; it’s sharp, engrossing hokum. But the way 
Stone has conceived the movie, you have no choice but 
to watch the hero’s descent into high-rollerdom and 
quietly shake your head in disapproval. Stone has more 
in common with the brokers than he knows. He doesn’t 
just leave you with a predictable, money-isn't-every- 
thing message. He sells it — for two hours 
It’s a fast two hours. I don’t think | looked at my watch 
once, and these days that’s close to praise. Stone, whose 
father was a broker for 50 years (the movie is dedicated 
to him), captures the adrenaline rush of trading. He 
understands how the liquidity of the stock market 
makes it a high-finance Vegas. In an early scene, we 
watch Bud Fox (Charlie Sheen), the green, ambitious 
young broker, seated at his computer in the office he 
shares with about 40 other brokers — some of them 
young, like the tall, high-powered geek Lynch (James 
Karen), some of them veterans who don’t know why 
they're there anymore. Basically, they're over-the-phone 
salesmen — except that the product they’re hawking is 


Michael Douglas and Charlie Sheen: who says vou can't have it all? 





in constant flux, and the stakes are outrageously high. 
Human energy means more in this office than it ever 
did to a traveling salesman. Here the energy is poured 
into a kind of ongoing mental gymnastics. Each broker 
must navigate a crazy quilt of tips, hunches, potential 
clients, and dumb luck, and it’s enough to keep their 
heads spinning. 

That goes for the audience, too. You'd have to be a 
broker yourself to keep up with all the jargon in this 
movie, and that, I think, is the way Stone and his co- 
writer, Stanley Weiser, intended it. They’ve given some 
of the dealings a satirical, screwball spin, and though 
Stone could be accused of hyping the actual rhythm of 
trading (he seems to have transferred the frenetic 
rhythm,of .the. stock-exchange floor to the brokerage 
offices), he wants this world to appear bright, artificial, 
abstracter than air — unreal. You can see why ambition 
is nurtured here; the very style of labor is geared to the 
escalation of possibilities. Wall Street, which opens in 
the bullish year of 1985, is about how Bud, an up-and- 
comer from a working-class background in Queens, sees 
ambition as survival. Impatient with his job, he finagles 


Film 


a five-minute meeting with Gordon Gekko (Michael 
Douglas), the multi-millionaire Fortune cover boy who's 
become legend as a corporate raider. Standing in his 
gold-doored palatial office, surrounded by computer 
terminals, Picassos, and the inevitable God’s-eye view of 
the financial district, Gekko is dashing, charismatic, 
ruthless — the yuppie Mephistopheles of Wall Street. 
What can this kid possibly show him? Desperate to 
make an impression, Bud leaks some news about the 
small airline outfit his father works for as a maintenance 
man — news that the company is about to be acquitted 
in a court case surrounding a 1984 plane crash. Gekko 














takes the tip and buys, and a few days later, when the 
case makes the papers, the stock shoots up. Gekko isn’t 
easily impressed; he knows that Bud was just lucky, that 
he has no real access to inside information. Still, he 
admires the kid’s killer spirit. In the movie’s melodram- 
atic terms, Gekko is attracted by the sheer challenge of 
corrupting Bud, of getting him to see that insider trading 
(the exchange of non-public information for the 
purposes of making money on stock deals) may be 
illegal but that, in practice, it’s the law of the land and, 
dammit, why shouldn't it be? After all, the money’s out 
there, it’s waiting to be made, and nobody gets hurt. 
(That's Gekko’s manifesto.) Soon, Bud is doing detective 
work for him and snooping out information anywhere 
he can find it. Information is what Gekko wants. It’s 
what keeps you ahead of the game, what lets you own 
the game. It’s worth its weight in gold. And there are 
rewards. After one deal, Bud gets picked up by a foxy 
hooker in a limo — his present from Gekko for the night. 
(A nagging question about limo sex: does the limo make 
the sex more of a turn-on, or the other way around?) 
Looking a little chipmunk-cheeked, Charlie Sheen 
gives a lighter, more inventive performance than he did 
in Platoon (he’s allowed to be funny here), but there’s 
still something ascetic and unyielding about him. Is this 
just Sheen, or is it the role? A little of both. Once again, 
Stone lets Sheen act dishonorably, but only in an 
impersonal sense, and Sheen lacks the seductive 
idiosyncrasies to draw us to him even when he’s waist 
deep in the mire. Only 22 when the film was shot, he 
looks younger than even the junior brokers on Wall 
Street, but that might not have mattered if we could 
sense his ambition as a Just for success; with Sheen, it’s 
just a cold, mercenary drive. (He seemed more honestly 
yuppie-ish the night I saw him bragging about his new 
Porsche on the Letterman show.) Of course, it’s not hard 
to buy Stone’s essential point — that the attraction to 
money, especially big money, is about more than just 
bucks, that it’s about power and control, and that it can 
easily become an addiction. But the movie would have 
been stronger if we'd been given a chance to get hooked 
along with Bud. If, say, we'd watched him execute a 
series of gradually bigger deals, the mechanics of trading 
could have been made as exhilarating as the reporter's 
grind was in Al! the President’s Men. (We would have 
soaked up more about the technical intricacies of the 
market, too.) As it is, there’s not much pushing Bud 
forward besides his boyish hero worship of Gekko. 
How do you spot the villain in a modern corporate 
thriller? Easy: he’s the one who looks most comfortable 
sauntering around the room with a cordless phone. If he 
takes the phone into someplace like the bathtub, you 
know he’s even more evil than you thought; as Gekko, 
Michael Douglas takes his onto the beach, at sunrise, 
which as far as I know hits new lows of cordless-phone 
malevolence. Playing his first villain, Douglas does some 


_ of his, boldest screen work, He goes at this part with the 


relish of an actor who's realized he doesn’t have to be 
shy about his emerging jowls. Fleshy and beady-eyed, 
with his hair greased back and kept a bit longish (in 
ironic homage to the hippie days?) and a lower jaw that 
extends outward in Don Corleone-ish embattlement, 
Gekko is kinetic and dangerous, a happy-talk wheeler- 
dealer with a touch of psychosis. As written, the 
character is rather thin, but Douglas fills him out. He 
makes Gekko an intricate, mysterious man enraptured 
by his own private code of money. Speaking at a 
stockholders’ meeting of the company he’s attempting to 
take over, he gives a remarkable little speech (inspired, 
Stone has said, by a notorious Ivan Boesky commence- 
ment address) in which he defends greed as a pure, 
healthy expression of the life force. Douglas puts so 
much conviction behind this that for a few queasy 
seconds you find yourself half-agreeing with him. You 
can certainly see why Bud finds him so commanding. 
Michael Douglas is the runaway star of Wall Street — 
when he’s on screen, the movie jumps. 

Here, as in Platoon, Sheen is caught between good 
and evil authority figures. This time, the battle is even 


hokier: balancing out Gekko is Bud’s dad (Martin 
Continued on page 14 








Trailers 
CINDERELLA 


atching a Disney feature, it’s not unusual to get 
W irritated by the lapses in taste: sequences of 

comic invention or imaginative power next to 
the cloying or the shamelessly manipulative; original, 
eccentric characters next to icky-sweet ones. But at least 
in the studio’s classic period, the cartoons are hardly ever 
boring. So it’s surprising to find that the 1950 Cinderella 
is on the dull side. It’s no surprise that the heroine and 
the Prince are waxy, good-looking stiffs, but even the 
Stepmother doesn’t have much going for her (though 
the animators give you a great first glimpse of her — 
she’s staring down from a high window, her face hidden 
in shadows, a black cat in her arms). She hasn't the 
malevolent hauteur of Mellificent (the witch in Sleeping 
Beauty) or the Wicked Queen in Snow White, or the 
flamboyant camp theatricality of 101 Dalmatians’ 
Cruella DeVille. Even the Stepsisters are so rote you 
have to work yourself up to hiss at them. 

Both story and characterization proceed by the 
numbers. The King is a gruff but soft-hearted old duffer, 
the Fairy Godmother is a kind-hearted but bumbling old 
biddy, and Cinderella’s animal friends — with the 
exception of an agreeably hangdog mutt and a 
shambling old nag — are all cute and adorable. Not 
coincidentally, this dog and horse make the most 
amusing transformations in the preparation-for-the-ball 


the horse into a lanky, long-faced coachman. There are 
some other nice touches, such as the way the Prince’s 
boyhood is presented as a series of increasingly larger 
portraits, or the way Cinderella's reflection is caught in 
a curtain of bubbles that rise as she washes the floor. 
But most of the animation lacks the vibrancy, detail, 
and shading that a viewer could feast eyes on. The 
movie also features some of the most obnoxious songs 
in any Disney movie; I walked out with “Bibbity Bobbi- 
ty Boo” echoing in my head. Take the uninspired 
animation and sluggish characters, top it off with the 
bland romance at the center, and what have you got? 
Glippity gloppity goo. At the Copley Place and the 


Circle and in the suburbs. 
— Charles Taylor 


POSITIVE LD. 


ositive 1.D., written, directed, and produced by 
P Andy Anderson, is the story of Julie (Stephanie 

Rascoe), a Fort Worth housewife who’s been 
traumatized by rape and the subsequent trial publicity. 
Fed up with her present life, which features a husband 
(John Davies) who treats her like a convalescent child 
and carries on an affair with their next-door neighbor 
(Laura Lane), Julie decides to take on one that will better 
suit her emotional needs. So she borrows the identity of 
a little girl who died more than 20 years ago in a car 
crash, alters her own appearance, and rents an 
apartment in a seedy section of town. (The irregular 
hours of her real-estate job and her husband's 
preoccupation with his love 











Gaeereestbesog turns into a squat, bemused footman, 
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possible.) Then, as the details of her dual existence take 
shape, we become aware that there’s more to her plan 
than just changing her life — she’s preparing to commit 
a murder. 

The movie's trick is in the narrative structure: you're 


‘ not sure whom Julie's fixing to eliminate (or, to be more 


precise, you think you know but you don’t). Anderson 
sets up the plot cleverly, so you're always cued to pay 
attention to significant details, even if they don’t seem to 
make sense, and at the end you find that all the small 
episodes that puzzled you along the way are in perfect 
synch. That may sound like the least a mystery can do, 
but think back to some of the glitches in this year’s big- 
budget thrillers like No Way Out and Suspect, or the 
persistent opacity of those two recent English spy 
pictures, The Whistle Blower and The Fourth Protocol, 
and you may decide that it’s not always so easy. The 
problem with Positive [.D., is that Anderson’s working 
with a cast full of amateurs, and it shows. There are a few 
amusing performers in bit roles (as ulcerated federal 
employees, snide hotel clerks, and so on), but aside from 
Stephanie Rascoe, the major actors are either broad or 
impersonal, and Anderson doesn’t appear to know how 
to get a dialogue rhythm going or how to shape 
individual moments so his actors make their points 
without underlining them in red. The movie isn’t slow; 
Anderson works economically, and the plot clicks along. 
But the combination of the flatness of the acting and an 
undistinguished, undifferentiated look tends to blunt 
your responses. Afterward, you don’t feel you've seen a 
real movie. At Copley Place 

— Steve Vineberg 
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Christian Bale: the unpainted bird 


Dark side 
of the Sun 


by Steve Vineberg 


EMPIRE OF THE SUN. Directed by Steven Spielberg. 
Written by Tom Stoppard. With Christian Bale, John 
Malkovich, Nigel Havers, and Miranda Richardson. A 
Warner Bros. release. At the Cheri and the Circle and 
in the suburbs. 


Empire of the Sun follows approximately this 

pattern: at first, it's dazzling and intriguing, then 
it’s dazzling and bewildering, and for most of the last 
hour (the picture runs two and a half) you're screaming 
for release. This is the second time in a row Spielberg has 
adapted a coming-of-age novel of some reputation, and 
the second time he’s exacerbated the problems of his 
source — largely, I suspect, through not having 
recognized them as problems. The gumption and 
directness of the first hundred pages or so of The Color 
Purple, and the potency of its private, vernacular vision 
of anguish, are drowned out in the remaining pages by 
the insistent pealing of the bells of sisterhood; Spielberg 
carried all that feminist cheerleading baggage into the 
movie while wrecking the good, early parts by 
Disneyfying them. But Alice Walker's novel was far 
beyond Spielberg’s ken. ].G. Baliard’s memoir, Empire of 
the Sun, which purports to be an eye-witness account of 
the Japanese occupation of Shanghai and the internment 
of English and American prisoners following the attack 
on Pearl Harbor, is much closer to his imaginative realm: 
the protagonist, Jim Graham, is an 11-year-old boy who 
sees the war that’s encroaching on his insulated world 
(the world of the British colonials) as an immense action 
movie. Yet the resulting film is an even stranger failure 
than The Color Purple. 

The vividness and tension of Ballard’s tale seem to 
have had such a powerful visceral effect on Spielberg 
that he swallowed it whole, without struggling with its 
moral perplexities; undigested, they find their way into 
his movie. Ballard looks at the miserable, debilitating life 
of Lunghua prison camp (changed to Soochow in the 
film) between 1941 and 1945 through Jim’s growing- 
adolescent eyes and then refuses to mediate or interpret 
what those eyes see. Manic and dogged, with an 
astonishing capacity for getting on the nerves of the 
adults around him, Jim is one of the most exasperating 
child heroes a novelist has ever created. Yet the ironic 
gap between what he feels — that the Japanese are next 
to God because they’re such expert and devoted fighters, 
that the Americans should be emulated because they 
have the best bombers in the sky, that the unknown 
perils of the camp are less frightening than the unknown 
peacetime future — and what you're meant to think 
about what he feels is tough to locate. And even when 
you do sense a level of perception in the book that Jim’s 
clearly not aware of, like the homoerotic subtext of his 
relationship with the American scavenger Basie, Ballard 
presents it without comment, so you don’t know where 
he stands. A friend of mine suggests that Ballard’s trying 
for something like Jerzy Kosinski’s achievement in The 
Painted Bird: a first-hand view of the corruption of 
innocence by the atrocities of war. The difference is that 
though you can barely turn the page in The Painted Bird 
because the horrors are so graphig and unrelenting, you 
can trust Kosinski — you always know exactly what he’s 
up to. I’m not so sure about Ballard: Empire of the Sun is 
a spooky novel, lacking a moral center. 

Spielberg and the screenwriter, Tom Stoppard, mostly 
stay out of trouble for the first section of the movie 
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Exclusive! Sensational! A hit! 


by Mark Caro 


ene Shalit tries to ignore the use of his quotes in 
‘ movie advertisements. His job is writing film 


criticism for The Today Show, and he disdains 
the pithy blurbspeak so prominent in the ads. ‘I don’t 
write those kinds of things,” he says. Nevertheless, on 
occasion Shalit can spin the fancy (and alliterative) 
phrase on which film-marketing types thrive. This 
summer's Spaceballs ad quoted Shalit as saying, “It’s not 
only side-splitting .. . it’s side-bursting, banging, bong- 
ing, biffing, blasting, and exploding!” He called Fatal 
Attraction “one of the most gripping, grabbing, chilling, 
romantic movies in years ... filled with suspense, 
surprises, secrets . . . it’s sexy, it’s scary, it’s some movie!” 
And in a quote that some of his contemporaries consider 
legendary, Shalit called The Color Purple “more than a 
movie — an emotional surge into a triumph of blinding 
brightness. It should be against the law not to see The 
Color Purple.” 

“God help me if people tried to judge my writing from 
ads,” Shalit says. “I would pray that they would read my 
reviews and not the ads.” 

It’s rare to find a movie ad in which someone doesn’t 
attest to the film’s wonderfulness. Major Hollywood 
releases often feature quotes in larger type than the title, 
and even “critic-proof” films like The Running Man 
boast a column of praise. Quote-ads have become the 
marketing strategy of choice, and thus studio advertising 
and publicity people regularly phone prominent critics 
and scan reviews in search of copy. 

Twentieth Century-Fox national publicity director 
John DeSimio says the goal is to find ‘money quotes” 
like “You must see this movie!” or “The best film of the 
year!” DeSimio points out, “You get your Joel Siegels 
who say, ‘A slam-bang whiz.’ ‘A rollicking good time.’ 
‘A rollercoaster.’ ‘A whale of a good time.’ They’re 
electric, vibrant phrases to describe a film.” He adds, 
“There's nothing more irritating than when the guy 
really loves the picture and there’s no quote. ‘It’s a wry, 
wistful film that warms your heart.’ You can’t say, 
‘Warms your heart!’ People aren't going to say, ‘I’m ina 
wry and wistful mood tonight.’ They want, ‘A great 
film!’ ‘Go see it now!’ ‘Run, don’t walk!’ These are the 
kind of quotes you dream about.” 

A studio can usually find suitable quotes among the 
plethora of name-recognition critics, especially those on 
TV who tend to provide short, snappy summaries in 
their two-minute reviews. And when the top reviewers 
don’t glow, they can either run quoteless ads or scan less 
visible sources, such as local print and television critics 
across North America. Hiding Out's ad included the 
quotes, “Funny!” “Entertaining!” “Fun To Watch!” 
without even attributing them to anyone. Perhaps the 
most curious (or desperate) ad this year came from 
Sweet Lorraine, which quoted the United States Catholic 
Conference: “Miss [Maureen] Stapleton’s exquisite 
performance as the Jewish grandmother makes credible 
the character's practical sense of values and outgoing 
friendliness.” 

Publicists often phone critics the day after a studio 
screens a film. Some critics refuse to respond; others 
eventually send advances of their reviews. The New 
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York Times and Newsweek, for instance, do not permit 
reviews to be excerpted before they appear, but monthly 
magazines with long lead times, like Playboy and Vanity 
Fair, do. Sometimes when the publicist calls, the critic 
offers a quote on the spot — perhaps even before his 
review is written. ‘That's a courtesy for seeing movies 
early, seeing movies in private screening rooms, and 
seeing them for free,” says Jeffrey Lyons, co-host of 
Sneak Previews. Gary Franklin, film critic for KABC 
radio and television in Los Angeles, says, “In the case of 
a movie that I really, really liked — like Cry Freedom, a 
film that I consider important that I might want to help 
— they will call me and ask if there’s anything in my 
review that they can use. So I'll write up a line and 
incorporate it into a review.” 

Sneak Previews co-host Michael Medved says the 
bulk of his quotes are taken from the show, but when a 
publicist calls about a movie with which he would like to 
be associated, “you try to construct the kind of quote you 
think they can use. You give the quote, and then you 
become obliged to drop it into the show somewhere.” 


State of the art 











Medved’s quote in the ads for Stakeout: “Hilarious, 
Sexy, ROMANTIC & THRILLING. A can't-miss crowd- 
pleaser that has absolutely everything.” He says, ‘That 
kind of quote with six adjectives strung together is an 
obvious telephone quote because you don’t talk like that 
on the air.” 

A fine line is being walked here. If a critic has 
unimpeachable integrity and a quote accurately reflects 
his opinion, what's wrong with it? On the other hand, it’s 
difficult not to wonder about the possible benefits a critic 
reaps from exposure. Rex Reed’s syndicated At the 
Movies is struggling, and Reed raves prominently in 
current ads for Nuts, Cry Freedom, Empire of the Sun, 
The Running Man, Baby Boom, and House of Games. 
Just a coincidence? Do these guys just like seeing their 
names in print? “We are all, to some extent, quote 
whores — every media critic, everyone on television or 
radio,” Medved says. “I think we all are subject to the 
same pressure and the same cross-currents and the same 
temptations. The temptation of seeing your name on 
posters, on billboards, on television ads — that's one of 
the craziest things. On the TV ads promoting the film, 
they will often say, ‘Jeffrey Lyons of Sneak Previews 
says...’ And that’s like an advertisement for our show, 
so of course it’s good.”” The phone quotes are especially 
seductive, he adds, because they put the critic in control. 

Joel Siegel, critic for Good Morning America and 
WABC-TV in New York, says, ‘l like to see my name in 
the paper; I get a kick out of it. But I don’t get paid extra. 
I don’t get a bonus. If I were never quoted, I‘d probably 
feel bad, but because I am quoted, it doesn’t mean much 
at all.” He adds that he does not write quips with 
advertisements in mind. “I won't do that. | think it’s 
dangerous. | don’t write ads; I write reviews.” And Siegel 
disdains number, star, and thumb ratings “because | 

Continued on page 14 
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* * THE WINTER’S TALE, by William Shakespeare. 

Directed by Sharon Ott. Music by Mark Van Hecke. 

e O assion Choreography by Judith ‘Chaffee. Scenery designed 
by Kate Edmunds. Lighting by Daniel Kotlowitz. 


Costumes by Jess Goldstein. With Ernest Abuba, 


y ° f ° 
Kernan Bell, James e, Nathan Buege, Susanna 
Sharon Ott’s chilly scenes of Winter Kernan Ball, James Beige, Nathan Baege, Sessana 
. s Christopher, Michael Cicone, Alexander Cima, 
oy Sp Ae Michael Costa, John Henry Cox, Ross Eldridge, 
Michele Farr, Ellen Harvey, Munson Hicks, Scott Koh, 
Mia Korf, Damien Leake, Gina Leishman, Stephen 
Markle, David McIlwraith, Allison Moseley, Michael 
Pereira, William Preston, and Deborah Thomas. 
Presented by the Huntington Theatre Company at the 
Boston University Theatre through December 20. 
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Huntington Theatre Company, don’t let them sell 

you a seat on the right-hand aisle. There you may 
have the climactic moment — when Hermione is 
“reborn” from a “statue” — blotted from your view by 
the darkened hulk of Stephen Markle’s Leontes, 
downstage left with his back to the audience. The night 
I attended, heads up and down the aisle (mine included) 
craned right and left in variously futile efforts to catch 
the first sign of life in Michele Farr’s impressively inert 
Hermione. It’s not the first time in the production that 
director Sharon Ott, as if in willful revolt against the 
proscenium format of the Huntington stage, has her 
actors turn upstage for crucial reactions, but it is the most 
damaging. Lose the mystery of Hermione’s descent from 


Theater 


pedestal to life and you've lost the magical core of the 
play, squandered its regenerative capability. What's left, 
at the Huntington, is an extremely uneven reading of the 
Bard's frost-to-fertility fable — at times chillingly dull, 
now and then swollen with mythic passions. 

One of Shakespeare’s last plays, The Winter's Tale 
marries the self-induced-ruination of tragedy to the 
wedding-finale of comedy, creating a fanciful romance 
with the ability to strain both patience and credulity. The 
playwright’s source was Robert Greene’s Pandosto: The 
Triumph of Time, in which a jealous king (Shakespeare's 
Leontes) accuses his wife of infidelity with his close 
friend, another king, bringing about her death, the death 
of their son, and the exposure to the elements of their 
infant daughter (supposed by the tyrant to be a bastard). 
In Greene’s novella, the queen really does die, and the 
rash king commits suicide, whereas in The Winter's Tale, 
time (which appears personified as the Chorus to 
announce the passage of 16 years) eventually heals. 

The abandoned daughter, Perdita, having been raised 
by an old shepherd, attracts the amorous eye of Florizel, 
son of Leontes’s, wronged, friend and fellow. monarch, 
Polixenes, The courtship of the nubile shepherdess and 
the , moonish ,prince encounters. standard comedic 
obstacles until Perdita’s true identity is discovered; by 
their marriage, natural order is restored to their two 
kingdoms, and so redemptive is the power of their love 
that even Leontes’s guilt is expunged. After 16 years of 
penitence, when Apollo's oracle is fulfilled through the 
return of Perdita, Leontes is deemed worthy of having 
his queen back: Hermione, it seems, didn’t die after all 
when she swooned at the news of her son’s death; and 

Continued on page 16 
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Geysers 
and dolls 


by Carolyn Clay 


GILLETTE, by William Hauptman. Directed by 
David Wheeler. Sets designed by Loy Arcenas. 
Lighting by Howell Binkley. Costumes by Catherine 
Zuber. Sound design by Stephen Santomenna. Har- 
monica music composed and performed by Donny 
Brooks. With Priscilla Smith, john Bottoms, Andrew 
Mutnick, Harry S. Murphy, Marty Lodge, Thomas 
Derrah, Pamela Gien, Dawn Couch, Bernadette 
Wilson, Michael Balcanoff, Henry Di John, Neil 
Bradley, and Patrick Curry. At the American Re- 
pertory Theatre, in repertory through January 22. 


pparently, Gillette, like the blade of the same 
A name, is reusable. It’s being scraped across the 
face of the American Repertory Theatre for the 
second time now, with neither significantly better nor 
worse results than in 1984, when William Hauptman’s 
boom-town ballad was presented, as part of the 
ART/New Stages series, at the Hasty Pudding Theatre. 
The play, still under the ambling and understated 
direction of David Wheeler, has been “revised and 
expanded” since then; and its current, mainstage 
production boasts vaster derrick-strewn vistas, not to 
mention a saloon wail that’s burped up out of the prairie 
like a tumbleweed. And fortunately it retains snake- 
oiled and duck-tailed John Bottoms’s fiercely committed 
lip-synching to the lonely plaint of Roy Orbison’s “It’s 
Over” — the sound of his character’s misspent youth, 
washing up on the beach of his misspent present. But 
Gillette, for all its new neatness and expository 
marching, winds up in the same place: at a barroom 
showdown where “coin” triumphs over camaraderie, 
proving the Wild West, like its tamer American 
counterparts in the age of Reaganomics, the province 
less of Sam Shepard than of David Mamet. 
As Mamet wrote in American Buffalo, we're all 


RICHARD FELDMAN/ART 
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Que Sarraute, 
Sarraute 


by Bill Mix 


OVER NOTHING AT ‘ALL with YOUR FATHER. 
YOUR SISTER., by Nathalie Sarraute. Translated by 
Philippa Wehle. Directed by Gary Duehr. Set 
designed by Pieter Smit and Jan Boiten. Costumes by 
Robin M. Dateo. Lighting by Anna Jasper. With 
Rachel Slavick, Susie K., Doug McKinley, and Gloria 
Mindock Duehr. Presented by Theatre S. as part of 
the Trans/Actions Series at St. Peter's Church, 
Cambridge, Fridays and Saturdays through Decem- 
ber 19. 


S. their due — no other local avant-gardists have 

made the evocation of absolute boredom their 
raison d’étre. And the troupe's latest production leaves 
you with a particularly hellish mix of ennui and anger. 
You'd like to fight back, but you’re so weary you can 
barely keep your eyes open, let alone raise your fist. So 
you lurch out of the theater, feeling drained and 
disgusted, not Knowing whether to slug or embrace 
passers-by. As usual, sitting through a Theatre S. 
production has been like having your mind worked over 
by a blackjack. 

This time out, Theatre S. mugs French New Wave 
novelist Nathalie Sarraute, pairing her enigmatic drama 
Over Nothing at All with a genuine nothing, Your 
Father. Your Sister. And the production, though 
excruciating, sheds some light on director/slasher Gary 
Duehr’s methods of dramaturgical mayhem. Unlike 
earlier Theatre S. outings, this show eschews the 
troupe’s trademark psychedelic light show, textual 
manhandling, and burping background music. Instead, 
Duehr has left the script alone and kept the electronics to 
a minimum (the promised “lightning-field of live 
microphones” turns out to be two scrawny mikes). 
Except for an occasional fanfare by some trumpets that 
sound as if they'd been run over by a cement mixer, 
there’s no aural assault. So in Over Nothing At All, vou 
get the sleepy essence of Theatre S., uadulterated by 
fancy audio/visual wake-up calls. Worse, the usually 
dour Duehr has figured out that Sarraute’s drama is 
really a comedy, so he goes for laughs rather than his 
customary angst. Alas, the change of mood does nothing 
to modulate the company’s heavy-handedness — the 
director has the comedic touch of a bulldozer. In Theatre 
S.’s terminally alienated grasp, Sarraute’s wry explo- 
ration of the dangerous ambiguities of language 
becomes a lead-footed clown show. 

Duehr’s fundamental mistake is to see Sarraute’s play 
as an absurdist free-for-all, a philosophical vaudeville in 
the stvle of early Beckett or Ionesco. True, the novelist 
has been influenced by that duo’s dramatic and 
linguistic minimalism, but her plays are really closer to 
Pinter’s in their impenetrable, tantalizing mix of mystery 
and realism. Like Pinter, Sarraute reveals her characters’ 
conscious and unconscious desires through their speech, 
which is made up of banalities shot through with 
surrealistic images and desperate confessions of ag- 
gression or weakness. In Over Nothing at All, two 
nameless members of the intelligentsia end a lifelong 
friendship because of an apparently condescending 
remark (“That's nice’) made by one to the other. A 
single phrase sets off a series of fierce linguistic battles 
(the military metaphor is apt — the author sees 
conversations as guerrilla warfare), climaxed by the 
passive, dreamier man’s admitting his envy and fear of 
his more commanding friend. 

In Sarraute, language is a power monger, a hypnotic 
thing that enforces society’s rules by intimidating 
individuals. Unlike some of Theatre S.’s other picks, 
however, this author doesn’t reduce the world to a 
language game — her characters feel pricked and pained 
because their freedom is at stake. Although Sarraute’s 
plays are provocative expressions of the conflicts in her 
novels, they don’t show the full range of her brilliant wit 
(she does write haunting dialogue). In the less 
compressed form of the novel, she takes advantage of 
internal monologue and juxtaposes a larger number of 
scabrous voices. In fact, the author has referred to her 
dramas as “relaxations” after a novel is finished, and 
there is something. perfunctory about the scripts. Still, 
Over Nothing at All deserves more than Theatre S.'s 
short shrift. 

Since Duehr doesn’t see Sarraute as ironically playing 
off everyday realities, he feels free to flog.the’play up 
with a fifth-rate borscht belt. It’s as if he had put Pinter 
characters into clown togs and red noses. At. Theatre S., 
the two bickering men are garbed in black-and-silver 
striped suits, and the pair's two neighbors, called in to 
settle their dispute, are stuck in academic robes. One of 
the busybodies wields a gat (a symbol. of language's 
bullying nature?). For some inexplicable reason, the two 
squabblers are played by actresses (eve-rolling, tongue- 
wagging caricatures of the stupidest sort), giving the 
evening the air of a moldy drag show, and the 
“choreography” consists of the two repeatedly stomping 
up and down a flight of stairs. Add the observation that 
the leads appear to be reading their parts, which have 
been pasted into books, and you have a real laugh riot. 
The night I attended, the audience looked as glazed as 
doughnuts. Which is a shame because the playwrights 
chosen by this ambitious troupe for its current 


¢ ive those devilish little deconstructors at Theatre 


Trans/Actions series — ‘he likes of Marguerite Duras 
and Sarraute — deserve to be shipped to Boston. Still, no 
matter how worthy the goods, if Theatre S. is the addle- 
brairied delivery boy, it’s return to sender. Oo 
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The long, goodbyes 


Edna Buchanan is a hard-boiled case 


by Robin Dougherty 


THE CORPSE HAD A FAMILIAR FACE: COVER- 
ING MIAMI, AMERICA’S HOTTEST BEAT, by Edna 
Buchanan. Random House, 275 pages, $17.95. 


ne Edna Buchanan story goes like this. A 
O reporter who'd recently moved to Miami was 

taken around the Miami Herald newsroom and 
introduced to Edna, who asked him where he was going 
to live. The reporter told her, “Coral Gables.” Said Edna, 
“Does your wife know about the Coral Gables rapist?” 
This — even if you didn’t read, in Calvin Trillin’s New 
Yorker profile last year, about Edna Buchanan’s famous 
leads — will give you an idea of the personality behind 
The Corpse Had a Familiar Face. That's Edna’s new 
book, and it’s a doozy. 

Since Calvin Trillin made her something of a national 
household name (she’s been a Miami phenom for almost 
20 years), this police reporter has won a Pulitzer Prize. If 
you did read the New- Yorker piece, -then you already 
know most of the stories from Corpse. You know about 
the “Gary Robinson. died. hi ““ostory, about Edna’s 
love of stray cats, and about her tr at making a reader 
“at his breakfast table next morning spit up his coffee, 
clutch at his heart, and shout ‘My God! Martha, did you 
read this?’ ” If you didn’t, then you'll want to note that 
the book’s subtitled “Covering Miami, America’s Hottest 
Beat” and that despite its tabloid title, it’s nonfiction — 
it’s just written the way Edna Buchanan writes all her 
Herald pieces. The line about the corpse’s face, by the 
way, is not actually from a Buchanan lead. It occurs 
about midway through the first story in the book, which 
begins, “It was my day off, but it was murder. Again.” 
The story hops to the scene of the crime, noting that “a 
shiny, lime-green Coupe de Ville sat at a meter, its 
wheels turned sharply. The red flag signaled 
VIOLATION.” It delivers what you think’s going to be the 
zinger: “The driver's time had run out.” And you haven't 
even gotten to the corpse yet. One new tidbit the book 
does give you is the one about the grandmother who 
was murdered while reading about the murderer who 
liked to finish off grandmothers. But mostly it’s as 
though Edna had taken the Trillin piece, fleshed it out 
with a few more details, and rewritten it in her own 
inimitable style. 

What she’s fleshed it out with is a terse account of 
growing up in Paterson, New Jersey, being addicted to 
crime stories in the New York Daily News, Ellery Queen, 
and Forever Amber. You're not really surprised to find 
out that as a teenager she was followed by a sex pervert 
called the Prowler, that her baptism into writing was a 
night-school creative-writing course, that she randomly 
fell into Miami’s clutches when she went there on 
vacation (from her job wiring switchboards) and never 
went back to Jersey. Need I even mention that she lives 
alone with her cats? That she’s fascinated with missing 
persons? That she thinks cops are people too? The 
biographical bits are absorbing because, it seems, 
nothing makes a tabloid stylist better than a tabloid life. 

If you’ve only read about Edna Buchanan, you can’t 
imagine what it’s like to read 275 pages of her prose. (It’s 
dizzying.) Never mind what it’s like to read that many 
pages of murder reports, plus rapes, kidnappings, 
extortion, police brutality, drug running, suicide, and 
missing-person stories. Corpse, despite its magenta-and- 
purple-and-orange cover, is not Vice-like at all. There’s 
nothing cool about it. In fact, there’s nothing much 
Miami about it. Sure, she talks about how heat cooks up 
crime, as does the burgeoning drug trade, the drek of the 
Mariel boatlift, and the astounding rise in the murder 
rate. But it’s more like a Hollywood fantasy: this girl 
reporter tackles the messiest crime beat in the country 
and writes about it like Raymond Chandler. Hell, she’s 
Lois Lane. And it’s not only all true (which tabloids 
really aren't), it’s irresistible. For one thing, you find 
yourself thinking in short, clipped, hard-boiled 
sentences. You start rewriting your thoughts: “It was 
Monday morning. The refrigerator was empty. I'd 





neglected the shopping. It was going to be crackers for 
breakfast. Again.” 

But really, it’s irresistible because it’s so lurid. She tells 
one anecdote (if that word will do) about going back to 
the scene of a crime to retrieve a picture of the victims for 
the Herald and falling onto the slime left by their 
decomposing bodies. Of course you want to know more. 
And the pacing’s so relentless. Having just read about 
Edna’s jail-cell visits with Robert Carr (“the most evil 
man I ever met”), who'd kidnapped and tortured 15 
people, you can hardly believe you're going on to the 
one about the rapist who wore a visor cap with flashing 
rainbow-colored lights. And it’s really stranger than 
fiction — all of the victims, like that grandmother, get it 
where they live. So you're sucked in in the way vou are 
by any story of another person’s demise. You read the 
book with the part of you that absorbs obituaries, plane- 
crash stories, checkout-counter tabloids, and — if it still 
exists — pulpy police-magazine fiction. It’s delicious. 

The funniest thing about Edna Buchanan’s hard- 
boiled prose style (“Never let them see you cry” is one 
choice piece of Edna advice to other girl reporters) is 
how downright sentimental it all is. The Buchanan lead 
(“He had his golf clubs in the trunk of his Cadillac. 
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Wednesday looked like an easy day. He figured he 
might pick up a game later with Eddie Arcaro, the 
jockey. He didn’t.”) is nothing but treacle, really. 
Chandler and Dashiell Hammett and Ross Macdonald 
wrote fiction as though it were police reporting. But 
Buchanan writes police journalism as though it were 
detective fiction, so inevitably the effect is comic. It 
would be easy to dismiss Buchanan as a derivative 
writer, or as someone who reduces the real horror of 
sudden death to the music-hall level of the snappily 
outrageous. But you can’t help envying those Miamians 
who do choke on their coffee — can you imagine leads 
like these in the Globe? 

Which is not to say there’s no sincerity here. She 
wasn’t awarded that Pulitzer for her prose style, you 
know. It’s her old-fashioned attention to details, even 
her prurient curiosity, that’s made her such a thorough 
reporter and one who insists on professional fact 
collecting. There’s an entire chapter of the book about 
the McDuffie case, in which white Public Safety 
Department officers brutalized a black motorcyclist and 
then covered up his murder. Without Buchanan's 
persistence it'd still be considered a traffic death rather 
than the ugly affair that it was (it ultimately caused a 
race riot). And there’s another chapter about Edna's 
obsession with missing persons. You can tell she’s 
humanly bothered by the whole idea of a missing person 
— both as a reporter who's left without those essential 
facts that would tie up a story (if only people were 
observant, you hear her chiding, nobody'd disappear); 
and as a person (“It must be terrible to be lost forever’). 
In this chapter, she traces one mother’s search for her 
daughter, who literally walked off one afternoon and 
was never seen again. And even though missing people 
make for the most seductive sort of tabloid journalism, 
their cases are heartbreaking. So it’s endearing to read 
that Edna keeps this young girl’s dental records in her 
desk drawer. 

In fact, what's endearing about the book, really, is that 
it’s impossible not to fall in love with Edna. How can you 
not be charmed by a reporter who realizes there’s more 
to a seemingly simple suicide merely because the young 
man who'd thrown himself off the roof of a hotel had 
registered under the name George Metesky? Edna, of 
course, recognized that George Metesky was the name 
of the “notorious Mad Bomber” of her childhood tabloid 
pages. And the plot thickens. Sure, the book is more 
artifact than chronicle, but without it, we non-Miamians 








would never know about the Coral Gables rapist. OO, 
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McDermott and McGough, The Night Light 









Dandy canes... 


by David Bonetti 


he rhetoric of appropriation art explains the 
! phenomenon of quoting images or styles from the 


past as a response to visual glut and a history of 
obsolete art movements. The theory holds that the 
appropriation artist says something like, “Look, so many 
images and styles already exist, most of them only half 
remembered, why should I go to the trouble of trying to 
create something new when I'll probably fail, coming up 
with an inadvertent copy of something | didn’t know 


ee , 
MeDetindtt and MéGough, The Daisy Chain 





already existed — why don't I just be honest and take, or 
‘appropriate,’ something that I know already exists, and 
use it for my own purposes?” The argument is 
persuasive, and even though a current group of 
simulationist artists based largely in New York has 
pushed the appropriation of style to an extreme that 
reveals a profound defeatism, there is another group that 
uses quotations from the past — directly or indirectly — 
to enrich its art, which has the modernist aim of 


producing something new that deals with ideas rooted in 
its own time. Cindy Sherman, who appropriates the film 
still, Playboy centerfolds, the fashion photograph, and 
the glossy magazine photo spread; Jenny Holzer, who 
appropriates the spoken and written verbal cliché; 
Barbara Kruger, who weds the polemical cliché with 
appropriated photographic imagery; and David Salle, 
who appropriates images from wide sources both high 
and low (art history, pornography, fashion, graphic, and 
industrial design) are just four particularly conspicuous 
artists who appropriate already existing images and 
styles, creating something previously unseen in the 
process. Their antecedents stretch back through Andy 
Warhol, Robert Rauschenberg, and the Pop generation 
to the Granddaddy Of Them All, Marcel Duchamp. 
Most artists who base their art on appropriation 
choose between images and style. But not only do the 
Messrs. McDermott and McGough, whose recent 
paintings are being shown at the Mario Diacono Gallery 
(through December 23), favor both equally, they base 
their lifestyles, which are an integral part of their art, on 
appropriation as well. In their attempt to create a total art 
work out of their lives, they seem, thank God, to have 
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overlooked only music, though I wouldn't be surprised 
to hear of an album coming out, perhaps on the 
Nonesuch label, entitled “The Messrs. McDermott and 
McGough Sing Molly Bloom.” (If Joan Morris and 
William Bolcomb can get away with such camp, why not 
the Two Boys from Avenue C?) Indeed, the aspect of 
their art that receives the greatest attention is their 
lifestyle, and if you ever see them, you'll understand 
why. They dress — and act — like Edwardian dandies, 
complete with top hats and canes. In the hothouse world 
of the New York art scene, where dress ranges from 
advanced punk to the haute couture of Jean-Paul 
Gaultier and Steven Sprouse, it’s hard to stand out. The 
Messrs. McDermott and McGough do, and in the process 
they’ve given a new rigor to retro-chic. 

Not that making themselves conspicuous is their end 
in itself. Their appropriation of dandyism makes perfect 
sense for purely aesthetic reasons. The dandy was a 
peculiarly British type, a product of the late-19th-century 
Aesthetic Movement which sought to aestheticize, or 
turn into an art work, every aspect of life. The Walter 
Pater who exhorted his followers to make their lives a 
work of art and to burn with a “hard, gem-like flame” 
was the guiding spirit of the movement, and the Oscar 
Wilde of the bon mots and the velvet suits was its 
greatest flower; though because Wilde labored to make 
art out of something external to himself — language — 
he failed to reach its apotheosis. That was left to the 
famous Beau Brummel, who, Max Beerbohm recounts in 
“Dandies and Dandies,” appeared in public each day 
three times, after a toilet that lasted a minimum of three 
hours each. His personhood was the ariwork; and he 
never appeared short of perfection. By that standard, by 
the way, the Messrs. McDermott and McGough are 
pitiful failures. Their suits are worn and needful of a 
good cleaning, and at the opening at Diacono’s I noticed 
that the tie of the younger Monsieur McGough was 
askew. However, by the debased standards of self- 
presentation that prevail today, they do make a definite 
impression. 

Now all of this might sound decadent, and by our 
confused definition of decadence it probably is. 
However, there is another way to look at it. Charles 
Baudelaire, the poet of Modernism, called dandyism 
“the last shimmer of the heroic in times of decadence” 
and the modern art he called for, which would describe 
“the heroism of modern life,” was an art that would 
document the lifestyle of the dandy and other denizens 
of the boulevard and the café — that would take its 
subject matter and its style from the present. Like 
Baudelaire, who created at a time when an outmoded 
aesthetic (that of the Renaissance tradition) was 
decaying before his eyes and a new aesthetic (one we 
identify with Manet and later painters) was having 
trouble being born, we too live in a decadent time. We 
witness the decay of the old world and wonder what will 
replace it. Like late-mid-century Paris, late-mid-century 
New York is a confusing arena in which styles war with 
each other from season to season, from gallery to gallery. 
Perhaps the Messrs. McDermott and McGough are 
reactionary in rejecting the present for the past (they 
assign the paintings in the current show such dates as 
1882, 1887, 1889, 1912, and 1913, according to their usual 
practice), but perhaps they are correct in surmising that 
what the moment requires is a new dandyism. I myself 
feel that punk was the closest thing to a recent revival of 
dandyism, but the punks’ resuscitation of dandyism’s 
original concern with the self as an aesthetic object only 
underscores the need for some such revolution in 
consciousness, I have to admit that I am totally skeptical 
about fashion’s ability to lead the way to such a new 
consciousness, but if Baudelaire saw fashion serving a 
cultural-revolutionary function in 19th-century Paris, 
who am I do question it? 

But even if you're not persuaded that the Messrs. and 
their lifestyle constitute a work of art, even if you 
wonder whether their affectation of Edwardianism isn’t 
a (successful) attempt to attract attention, you're apt to 
be engaged by the sensibility of their paintings. 
McDermott and McGough’s work is faux-naive in style 
and concerned more with content than with realization. 
Their technique is crude, and they deny themselves any 
pleasure in paint as a material with characteristics in 
itself worth exploring. They do indulge in color, and 
their color sense is extravagant, busy, and garish, though 
never high-keyed or sensuous. Their pictures are based 
in drawing and have a diagrammatic nature to them. 
Their imagery is based in the vocabulary of Victorian 
ilitistration, Which, ‘feflectitig' the polytnathic cuittdsity vf 














that era, attempted to cram as much information as 
possible into a given space. Hence the layering and 
windowing of imagery in their paintings creates a visual 
cacophony any turn-of-the-century peruser would find 
natural and satisfying. In his insightful essay Diacono 
points out that the rise of ephemeral images in Victorian 
illustration (much of it in a form we would describe as 
advertising) marked a change in man’s relationship with 
commodities (as those images were used to create a 
“need” for certain products, and thus create the modern 
consumer), and that the critique of that relationship has 
served as an inspiration for Western artists, particularly 
Americans, since Warhol on. He shows thus how 
McDermott and McGough are both nostalgic and timely. 
What sort of images do they cram their paintings with? 
The Daisy Chain (dated 1889, painted 1987) is a 
monogrammatic painting. A gigantic M comprising 15 
daisies, two of them with self-portraits superimposed 
and the others depicting favorite boys (they do not 


capture great likenesses), and a smaller c comprising 


pansies (both the title and the choice of flower are 
suggestive) float over a nostalgic view of Olde New York 
— past and present combined in a typical Messrs. 


conceit. Andrew Warhol, 1828-1887 is a memorial to the 
favorite artist of this generation of painters. A cherub in fp 


the starry heavens holds his head in his hands as he 


bawls out his grief over Warhol's death. In a giant circle 
the Great Andy’s accomplishments are enumerated: | 


“Journalism, Theater, Society, Photography, 
Philosophy, Literature, Art, Music.” As Auden said of 
Yeats, all the instruments agree that the day of his death 
was a dark, cold day. The Night Light (1912, or rather 
1987) also has a cityscape for a ground, this time a closer 
view of turn-of-the-century streets. On it are two 
superimposed windows. In one, two 1912 dandies in a 
back alley have dropped their trousers to begin a tryst. 
One of the men, however, has a face remarkably familiar 
— to be exact, it’s a likeness of Tom Cruise. The other 
picture-within-the-picture is a view of an interior, a 
pattern-busy Victorian bedroom. Two robes (each 
matching in color the jacket of one of the dandies) hang 
on the coatrack beside the bed, in a sort of domestic 
projection of the scene in the alley — but the scene is 
dominated by a gigantic eyeball whose gaze is cast back 
into the alley. 

The Artist's Palette (1882, 1987) is the most complex in 
its layering of imagery and appropriative sources. The 
ground is the decorative page from a Victorian album or 
a busy wallpaper sample. In the foreground is a still life 
of jugs and pitchers of traditional English design and fin 
de siécle japonisme. Above them is the artist's palette, 
with brushes bursting through its finger hole (the kind of 
symbol of anal penetration frequently found in Robert 
Rauschenberg’s work). On the palette, making it literal, 
is an image of two young men in a Pompeiian room (or 
at least a Victorian idea of a Pompeiian room) initiating 
anal intercourse. The paralleling of the palette and the 
brushes and the act of love attempts to equate making 
art and making love and to point out the equivalence of 
the energy that goes into each act. This painting is 
particularly subversive in effect and successful in its 
wedding of appropriative styles with contemporary 
subject matter. The decor all comes from Victorian 
sources, the fucking boys from contemporary porno- 
graphy. 

For all its coyness, this picture, like several other 
works by the Messrs. shown last year in the Whitney 
Biennial, is profoundly political. In the real world, AIDS 
is all too real, and we are still watching the evolution of 
its political ramifications — but among those ramifica- 
tions is an increasing tendency for the right wing to call 
for a renewed denunciation of homosexuality, and for 
moderates to call for a renewed reticence by gays. Gays 
themselves have every reason to modify their sexual 
behavior, of course (and it’s fairly evident that 
modifications are taking place), but that’s no reason to 
allow bluenoses and timorous politicians to take over 
the imaginative lives of gay artists or gay non-artists. It’s 
important, in fact, to make and see art that proclaims 
exactly the opposite: that makes claims for the primacy 
of the imagination, and allows absolute freedom of 
fantasy. By showing the act of homosexual sex in a 
Pompeiian room, a Victorian representation, and a 
contemporary appropriation, the Messrs. are reminding 
the viewer that whether it’s been sanctioned or not, 
whether it’s safe or not, such activity has gone on during 
all times and in all places — and can still be depicted 
with no restriction but the artist’s own imagination. 

* * ” 

Across the Fenway at Massachusetts College of Art's 
North Hall Gallery there’s a show titled “Portraits from 
the Outside” (through December 21) that should not be 
missed. “Outsider” art is a new umbrella term to cover 
what used to be called primitive or naive art — art by the 
insane, by children, by people who never went to school 
The star of the show is Chicagoan Lee Godie, 
undoubtedly the most famous bag lady in America 
(People did a piece on her), and celebrated by her fans as 
the best naive painter since Grandma Moses. Godie calls 
herself “a French Impressionist painter’; the gallery 
note, hip to contemporary art issues, calls her self- 
designation an “appropriation of pure genius.” Ap- 
propriation or not (and I would say not), Godie is a living 
classic. Her portraits, primarily of society ladies and 
dandies, are done in ball-point pen and watercolor on 
fragments of canvas and old window shades. Her 
imaginary sitters are presented frontally or in pure 
profile, as in the work of itinerant Colonial limners. Her 
work, like most “outsider” art, is conceptual — but don’t 
panic, there's no philosophic text appended. She knows, 
for instance, that an eye is surrounded by an eyelash, so 
in her portraits, a furry pattern of hairs surrounds each of 
her subjects’ eyes. Godie has said, “But don’t you think 
blind people can see just a little bit?”, and in her portraits 








In the land of milk and honey 








... And other sweets 


by Lisa M. Friedlander 


ransformation is what it’s all about at Boston 

Ballet’s 24th annual production of The 

Nutcracker. Not only is the magic of dance and 
theater heightened by the opulence and grand illusions 
of the production itself, but on opening night the 
theatergoers themselves were decked out in trans- 
forming finery. Watching the eyes of my four-year-old 
daughter widen with amazement at the sequined and 
golden and jeweled glamor all around her proved that 
spectacle radiates well beyond the confines of the stage. 
In her own pre-school way, she was defining a role for 
herself, learning to play her part. And though The 
Nutcracker is garbed in the folktale images that are so 
appealing to children, both the underlying themes and 
the elegant realization of Boston Ballet's production 


appeal to people of all ages. It is a double pleasure to . 


bring a child to The Nutcracker — you experience it for 
yourself and also vicariously. 

The Nutcracker is an important holiday tradition, not 
only for the way it heightens the flavors and sensations 
of this time of year, but also as the one and only tie many 
have to the world of ballet. It began as an E.T.A. 
Hoffmann story, “Nutcracker and Mouse King”; but the 
Alexander Dumas translation was the version that 
inspired Maryinsky Ballet choreographers Marius Petipa 
and Lev Ivanov to stage it, in 1892. The ballet is a tale of 
sweetness and innocence, qualities reinforced by the 
presence of their opposites in Fritz and the Mouse King. 
And even the transformative properties of the power of 
good are mysterious, have a shadowy side, as 
represented by the deft hands and quixotic disposition of 
godfather Drosselmeyer, who both presents Clara with 
the Nutcracker and stages her experiences. This side is 
underlined in Mikhail Baryshnikov’s American Ballet 
Theatre production (which WGBH still airs every 
December), where Clara, danced by Gelsey Kirkland, is 
a girl coming of age, Drosselmeyer is the catalyst for her 
sexual and romantic awakening, and the Nutcracker is 
transformed by the power of her new womanhood into 
a live prince and an escort into a land of sweets beyond 
marzipan and chocolate. 

If ABT recaptures some of the ambivalence of the 
Hoffmann story, Boston Ballet hews closer to the 
original ballet. Its production is as light and fluffy as the 
confections so deliciously embroidered as_ props, 
scenery, and costumes. And humor laces even the most 
violent of scenes. After the Nutcracker has run him 
through, for example, the Mouse King rocks back and 
forth, looks baldly at the audience, waves bye-bye, then 
locks into instant rigor mortis. As if his death throes 
weren't enough, several Red Cross-banded mice come 
out and one attempts to resuscitate him by CPR. When 
they carry him off on a stretcher, a tiny child mouse balls 
his fists up against tears. 

Ballet is emblematic, and if The Nutcracker is a 
holiday tradition, it is also rich in symbols, the sweet — 
that apotheosis of delight uniting food and beauty — 
being the most pre-eminent. Like a rich dessert, this 
ballet was a confection for the nobility; the divertisse- 
ments that make up the entirety of its plotless act two are 
presented on a platter for an enjoyment that bears 
promises of the good life, if to be savored only 
momentarily. The dancing itself is syrupy as honey, 
frothy as whipped cream, crisp as a candy cane; and all 
of it takes place in a palace. Yet the loveliness of the 
sweet is tempered by the fear that Clara, and even we 
ourselves, may be seduced by the realm of milk and 
honey made possible by Drosselmeyer’s gift of the Nut- 
cracker (as the key to this land of indulgence). And this 
fear prepares us for the ultimate return to the meat and 
potatoes of life. 

There are some new delights in this year’s Nutcracker 
— new choreography for the Tea (Chinese), Trepak 
(Russian), and Waltz of the Flowers divertissements in 
act two, as well as a dancing bear among the toys 
Drosselmeyer brings in act one. Franz the bear was 
donated by the opening-night sponsor, Filene’s. Down 


the right ear, he bears a “furry” close resemblance to 
Filene’s own mascot and honey of a bear, Feelix. What 
counterbalances this commercial tendency is the quality 
of his choreography and his appearance as a folk 
character. He hitch-kicks from side to side, performs the 
Russian squat kicks known as presadki, and has a wave 
that begins with a curling down of the hands and then 
springs up with elbow cocked at 90 degrees. The 
children can’t wait to get their fingers in his fur when 
he’s done. And in his green lederhosen he brings up 
images of dark forests, deep snows, and tamed ferocity. 

Tea now features a duet set against a background of 
children with pink Chinese streamers curlicuing de- 
corative patterns, and the stereotyping of the central pair 


Dance 


has been softened. The Trepak, formerly executed as a 
dance of candy canes, now offers Russian folk dancing, 
with Karl Condon and his four male comrades bursting 
across the stage. They parade forward knee after knee, 
squat-jump sideways across the stage, arms folded 
across their chests. They zigzag their knees back and 
forth, landing on their toes, and Condon finally circles 
the stage in a series of leap turns at the height of which 
he’s face-down, parallel to the floor. The Waltz of the 
Flowers deploys its ensemble in some newly effective 
ways. In one instance two lines of dancers, marking a 
diagonal, flower open like petals as Dew Drop glides 
through their midst. In another, the line shifts as every 
second dancer casts herself forward against the 
backward tug of her neighbor. The flower-petal design 
of Dew Drop’s costume is certainly one of the more 
eloquent renderings of the classic tutu possible. Here the 
tutu becomes not just a costume to reveal the legs of the 
dancer but an intimate part of the role she dances: it’s a 
floral sculpture. The only jarring part of the Waltz occurs 
toward its beginning, when to the poignant swells of the 
violin Dew Drop performs a fast series of turns that 
make an odd contrast to the music in the context of a 
segment otherwise devoted to a parallelism of score and 
dancing. 

New principal Carla Stallings, who danced both Sugar 
Plum and Dew Drop, possesses a near pristine clarity 
that makes every step visible. This precision would 
become academic if it weren't for the mobile and lyrical 
expressiveness of her neck, head, and face, which grants 
to her equine nobility the reprieve of vulnerability. 
Laura Young danced her Sugar Plum with warmth and 
expansiveness. In the Sugar Plum pas de deux she did 
her fouetté turns to stunning effect. Her partner, William 
Pizzuto, shows that chivalry is not dead. He easily 
makes the transition from charmed admirer of his 
partner to solo daredevil, and his buoyant dancing is 
matched by a boyish generosity of spirit. Devon Carney, 
who danced the Cavalier’s role opposite Stallings, looks 
better and better technically — his line, his balance, his 
precision — but continues unchanged in his wooden 
demeanor. Denise Pons is a poised dark beauty in her 
sensuous Coffee divertissement with Christopher 
Adams and Roy Reid. Carried on in a split above the 
heads of the two men, she exits on the pedestal of one 
raised hand, circling her leg from front to back. In the 
finale, during which each divertissement is briefly 
recapitulated, she is thrown over one partner's head into 
the arms of the other standing behind. 

Peter DiMuro, a local modern dancer, gives a 
convincing performance as Drosselmeyer, his ability to 
act going beyond mere mime to build an intriguing and 
beguiling character. Young Jennifer Quijano is a 
charming Clara, very much the real, down-to-earth little 
girl who is gullible without being flighty. And the huge 
cast of children seemed amazingly well-rehearsed. The 
Nutcracker is alive and well at the Wang Center. More 
than window dressing, it is, indeed, a tradition with ° 
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Lady Pank: disturbing the peace 












by Timothy W. Ryback 


Russian jazz-rock ensemble Arsenal and a 

spokesman for the “official” Soviet music com 
munity, suggested his comrades loosen up. Kozlov urged 
the Kremlin to extend glasnost’ to domestic rock and roll, 
predicting that rock music would allow Soviet youth to 
vent their frustrations in a harmless manner. “They just 
like to wave their hands and then calm down,” Kozlov 
argued. “If we forbid this music, they will display their 
aggressiveness in other forms.” 

In the Soviet Union, where rock and roll is as carefully 
controlled as grain harvests and steel production, 
Kozlov’s statement was paramount to an official decree. 
Under Gorbachev, the Soviets have begun to rethink 


L ast January, Andrei Kozlov, composer for the top 











Behind the rock curtain 


Sure it’s glasnost’, but can it dance? 


their policy toward rock. Starting in the 1950s, the 
Soviets denounced rock and roll, banned rock concerts, 
and harassed rock musicians and their fans. In the 
autumn of 1985, the Soviets began to reverse their anti- 
rock policies, hoping to appease their disaffected youth. 

Rock and roll as a social pressure valve — as social 
theory it sounds good. But in socialist reality can it work? 
Based on similar experiments in East Germany, Poland, 
and Hungary it would seem that the Soviet Union is 
headed for trouble. Since the 1970s these three socialist 
countries have led the Soviet bloc in assimilating 
Western pop and in nurturing home-grown forms. But 
the guardians of order have found that rock does not 
satiate, it only aggravates. 


The nature of the music is as much to blame as the 
nature of the socialist societies themselves. Unlike other 
forms of popular culture, rock music, be it in the 
capitalist West or the communist East, seems to be 
associated with excess and rebellion. In the United 
States, it provided the soundtrack to young people’s 
protests during the 1960s and to punk’s rejection of the 
status quo in the ‘70s. In the 1980s, heavy metal has 
become the bane of the moral majority. 

In the West, rock and roll, for all its aura of rebellion, 
does not threaten the political establishment. Rock has 
evolved from a catalyst for protest into a faddish cultural 
phenomenon and finally into a multi-billion-dollar 
industry. In the 1980s, fans pay top dollar to hear their 
favorite groups, and the bands amass fortunes. Forbes, 
the biweekly business magazine, recently lamented the 


Music 
fact that musicians like Michael Jackson, Madonna, 
Bruce Springsteen, and Whitney Houston far out-earn 
the top executives of America’s leading corporations. In 
the United States and other Western countries, rock and 
roll is big business. 

There are certainly official Soviet-bloc rockers who 
earn millions in zlotys, forints, and rubles. And as long 
as the groups do not threaten the political establishment, 
they are allowed to prosper. But what about rock groups 
that refuse to play the party line? 

Marxist-Leninist doctrine demands that art serve 
‘class interests,” and thus serve the state wherever a 
dictatorship of the proletariat exists. Every form of 
artistic expression is ipso facto political, rock included. A 
pop fan in the Soviet bloc is, according to state doctrine, 
making a political statement every time he puts a black- 
market record on his turntable, be it Barry Manilow or 
Motley Criie. By taking this hard line, of course, Soviet- 
bloc governments have made the music politically 
charged and socially volatile. The policy has on more 
than one occasion exploded in their faces. 

In the fall of 1977, East Germany invited the West 
German band Express Berlin to perform on the 
Alexanderplatz in East Berlin. The invitation came in the 
wake of the cultural liberalization begun in the early 
1970s. During the concert, however, a full-blown riot 
erupted when fans clashed with security forces. In the 
ensuing melee nearly 70 police officers were injured. 
One was stripped naked and his uniform burned. 
Another was stabbed to death, and a third was killed 
when a case of beer crushed his skull. Two more police- 
men died of injuries. It is rumored that as many as nine 
fans were killed and another 200 arrested on various 
charges. 

Neues Deutschland, the Party daily, attributed the 
violence to the “influence of the heated rhythms” of 
Express Berlin. East German cultural functionaries, 
traumatized by the incident, imposed a ban on Western 
performers. David Bowie, while on a European tour in 
the early 1980s, offered to perform in East Germany free 
of charge. East Berlin said it had no concert facilities 
available and passed the inquiry on to Leipzig. Leipzig 
turned down the offer as well. According to one cultural 
functionary, no one in Leipzig had ever heard of a singer 
named “David Bovee.’”’ Mick Jagger was not allowed to 
enter into East Berlin. East German authorities deemed it 
too dangerous to allow the rock star into their half of the 
city, even as a visitor. 

Poland has also had its share of problems with rock 
and roll. In December 1981, the government declared 
martial law and banned the independent labor union 
Solidarity. Although General Wojciech Jaruzelski came 
down hard on political dissent, he left the rock scene 
untouched. Official leniency toward rock was supposed, 




















by Timothy W. Ryback 
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Zich: Czeching out Elvis 


Rock around the bloc 





fficially sanctioned bands in Eastern Europe and 

the USSR are the only ones with half a chance of 

being exported to the West. But not even the 
best of those are well publicized as fans here would 
understand it. And each country boasts an underground 
scene as least as vigorous as the approved one. This 
overview introduces the most celebrated and penetrat- 
ing groups and solo performers, nation by nation. 


Bulgaria 

Shturzite: veteran Bulgarian rock band that began 
playing Beatles covers in the 1960s and subsequently 
beefed up instrumentation for a flashy arena-oriented 
sound. The Rider LP from the early 1980s shows 
Shturzite in top form. Other leading Bulgarian bands 
include Diana Express, Signal, and Tangra. 


Czechoslovakia 

Olympic: formed in 1963 by singer and guitarist Petr 
Janda. First band to record originals on state recording 
label. Intensity of Olympic concerts conveyed by Allen 
Ginsberg, who attended their concerts in 1965 and 
compared them to “the secret rhythm of the belly in 
orgasm.” One of few bands to survive crackdown on 
culture after the 1968 Soviet invasion. 

Plastic People of the Universe: the premier under- 
ground band of the Soviet bloc. Championed by 
Amnesty International; band members have spent more 
time in prison than they have performing. Their 
masterpiece is Egon Bondy’s Happy Heart Club Banned 
(released 1978, but drawing on earlier material), a 
combination of caustic, cynical complaints about empty 
life and comping, first-rate art punk spearheaded by 
saxophonist Vratislav Brabenec and guitarist Josef 
Jani¢ek. Music from the late 1970s and 1980s drifts 
deeply into the more arid side of Frank Zappa-styled 
jazz-rock fusion. Plastic People are planning a US tour in 
1988 or 1989, pending official Czechoslovak approval. 
The most exciting Czechoslovak music of the 1980s has 
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in his words, “to win the hearts and minds” of Polish 
youth. Jaruzelski and his government won only insult. In 
the hothouse of martial law, rock bands proliferated. 
Their names reflected the anger and frustration of Polish 
youth: Sewage, Plutonium Death, Pathology of 
Pregnancy, Destruction. One band took its name from 
the SS-20, the medium-range Soviet missile stationed 
throughout Eastern Europe. It was prevented from 
performing in public. Dropping the provocative name, 
SS-20 re-emerged as Deserter. Deserter began touring 
Polish cities with a searing punk that drew on the Sex 
Pistols and the Ramones. The group drove its fans wild 
as the lead singer screamed PROPAGANDA, shredded 
the Party paper, and threw the scraps into the audience. 

One of the most popular Polish rock groups of the 
martial-law era was Perfect. Formed in 1980 by singer 
Grzegorz Markowski and guitarist Zbigniew Holdys, 
Perfect criticized the social and political establishment 
and openly antagonized the security police with 
aggressive lyrics and deafening music. In the fall of 1982, 
Perfect performed a concert in the city of Walbrzych. 
Lead guitarist Holdys interrupted the concert and asked 
the crowd to commemorate “those no longer with us,” a 
reference to Poles killed during anti-government 
protests. Thousands responded by lighting candles and 
matches and sitting on the floor in silence. Security 
forces hurled tear-gas canisters and percussion bombs 
into the crowd. The Walbrzych fiasco and similar events 
compelled the government to ban Perfect from per- 
forming in Warsaw and other Polish cities. 

In the spring of 1986, the Polish supergroup Lady 
Pank, which had gained widespread popularity with its 
anti-government songs “December Evening” and “’Dis- 
turbing the Peace,” scandalized a Communist Youth 
Festival. Lady Pank’s handsome lead guitarist, Jan 
Borysewicz, appeared on stage screaming obscenities 
and exposing himself in front of 15,000 Communist 
Youth members. A government paper, which printed a 
photograph of Borysewicz yanking down his pants, 
asked in dismay, “Are we to entrust such people with 
the education of our young people?” Apparently not: 
Borysewicz was arrested and thrown in jail. 

Hungarian attempts to win over young people 
through rock and roll have also ended in scandal and 
prison sentences. In the early 1980s the Hungarian 
government successfully co-opted the leader of the 
pioneering Hungarian punk band Beatrice, Ferenc Nagy. 
Nagy hammered out state-approved punk, but the 
unofficial rock scene abounded with groups like the 
Cocaine Shock Brigade, the Cadaver Eaters, and the 
Galloping Coroners. They sang about drugs, abortion, 
crime, and Communist leaders. In February of 1983, the 
Coitus Punk Group performed with other clamorous 
outfits at a concert in Mozaik, a Budapest club run by 
KISZ, the Hungarian Communist Youth organization. 
During the concert, the vocalists assaulted prominent 
Communist leaders with high-decibel diatribes. A song 
dedicated to the recently deceased Soviet leader 
Brezhnev declared: ‘“‘The schemer has died/The beast 
has died/The dictator/Can now become an idol.” 
Another tune denounced Hungary's leadership as ‘‘a 
rotten, stinking, Communist gang” and asked, “Why 
hasn't anyone hanged them vet?” Officials protested the 
attacks, and as a result members of the Coitus Punk 
Group and others were arrested and imprisoned 

Until recently, Moscow seemed to have its rock scene 
under control. During much of the 1980s, the Kremlin 
found many Soviet rock bands willing to support official 
positions. The Russian rock opera Avos and Juno served 
Soviet foreign policy when it opened in Paris, making a 
musical plea for improved relations between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. In 1985, the Soviet band 
Autograph participated in Bob Geldof’s Live Aid 
concert. In the spring of 1986, Soviet rock critic Artoim 
Troitsky organized the Soviet Union’s first rock benefit, 

Continued on page 15 





come from underground punkers like Dog Soldiers, 
Frog Slime, and Prague’s Selection. 


East Germany 

Puhdys: the five balding members are in their late 40s 
but still going strong. Puhdys have released swarms of 
albums east and west of the Iron Curtain and are at their 
best doing covers like Little Richard's ‘Long Tall Sally” 
and Chuck Berry’s “Rock and Roll Music.” In 1981 they 
undertook a promotional tour of the United States and 
posed before the Statue of Liberty in New York Harbor. 

Renft: six Leipzig rock-and-rollers who were banned 
in 1975. Players were either imprisoned, forced into 
exile, or silenced for alleged anti-government songs. 
Renft albums are collectors’ items in East Germany, 
commanding more on the black market than even Bruce 
Springsteen. 

Pankow: formed in 1981, they have become one of the 
best bands in all Eastern Europe. Songs include veiled 
references to drug abuse, crime, and homosexuality. 
Pankow have released a single in the West and three LPs 
on Amiga, East Germany’s state recording label. 


Hungary 

Omega/Illes: in the 1960s, Omega adopted the chunky 
R&B brashness of the Rolling Stones and Illes took on 
the harmony vocals and pop stylings of the Beatles. The 
parallels have persisted into the 1980s. Illes, like the 
Beatles, disbanded in the early 1970s, but they did hold 
an emotional reunion in 1981. The performance was 
made into a film and has been released on video cassette 
under the title The Concert. 

Locomotiv GT: in 1972, Omega songwriter/singer 
Gabor Presser left Omega and formed his own band, 
Locomotiv GT. The band performed the Soviet bloc’s 
first rock opera: Fictitious Report on an American Pop- 
Festival, which dramatizes the murder of Meredith 
Hunter at Altamont. Apparently attempting to keep two 

Continued on page 15 
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Back in the vanguard © 


Bobby Hutcherson gets the good vibes again 


by Michael Ullman 


here was a time, in the mid to late ‘60s, when 
i vibist Bobby Hutcherson seemed ubiquitous. 
Introduced on Jackie McLean’s One Step Beyond 
(Blue Note, 1963), he would in the next two years appear 
on some of the most adventurous recordings of Tony 
Williams, Grachan Moncur, and Eric Dolphy. Then in 
1965 he made Dialogue, his first recording as a leader. 
He would head nine other sessions before the decade 
ended while continuing to appear as a sideman. With 
Herbie Hancock, he seemed to be Blue Note’s house 
keyboard player. 

His nimble intelligence and originality were obvious. 
Fluent but not loquacious as a soloist, tartly inspiring as 
an accompanist, Hutcherson responded adeptly to the 
demands of the new music, its slow-moving chord 
progressions, modal constructions, and passages of 
complete freedom. He was an evocative master of space 
and mood: his compositions of the time included 
“Aquarian Moon” and the eerie, suggestive “The 
Omen,” from Happenings (1966), and he seemed to float 
through the pastoral “Bouquet” (from the same album). 
His titles suggested his strengths: “Inner Glow,” 
“Dialogue,” “Color Schemes,” and “Oblique.” Like Eric 


‘Dolphy, he would create fast-moving, irregular lines 


filled with remote and unexpected notes. Also like 
Dolphy, he used sour harmonies for pure color rather 





Physicality and wrv humor too 


than as a transitional note to define the next harmony. 
He was the hard-hitting aggressor in duets with Tony 
Williams (on Moncur’s “Air Raid’), and the abstract but 
rhythmically lively soloist on Dolphy’s “Hat and Beard” 
(from Out to Lunch). He would accompany a Herbie 
Hancock, Sam Rivers, or Freddie Hubbard with 
intriguing countermelodies or a single, metallic-sound- 
ing chord that, sustained, seemed to create its own mood 
and harmonic possibilities. Hutcherson could also rip 
through bebop lines and charm his way through ‘30s 
ballads. 

Even so, in the ‘70s Hutcherson’s career came 
unglued. His recordings were less adventurous, and his 
live performances centered around his home in San 
Francisco. His infrequent appearances in Boston have 
produced mixed results: I remember a light-hearted, but 
not too gripping, evening at the Jazz Workshop which 
ended when Hutcherson collapsed in hysterical laughter 
at his own mistaken entrance to a tune. More 
disconcerting was an incoherent evening of music at the 
Hasty Pudding Club, when Hutcherson seemed un- 
focused and dull. Now he must be having a renaissance. 
His last few records for Landmark, including Good Bait 
and the brand new In the Vanguard, are brilliantly 
energetic, and his performances on December 2 through 
5 at the Regattabar, with pianist Kenny Barron, bassist 
Ray Drummond, and drummer Tony Reedus, were 
dazzling. On the second night, the quartet introduced 
itself by tearing into a blues. Soon Hutcherson was 
driving through some repeated figures over the hyped- 
up accompaniment of Barron, who has rarely sounded 
so spirited. In his solo Drummond offered a series of 
short, startled phrases that seemed almost to pant while 





Reedus, though at times a little too heavy on the ride 
cymbal, pushed the band happily. 

The sheer physicality of Hutcherson’s playing, so 
difficult to capture on record, was immediately striking 
— but also his wry humor, his use of space and of 
unpredictable turns. He played ‘My Foolish Heart,” the 
1949 Victor Young tune with the foolish lyric (“There's a 
line between love and fascination,” goes the bridge, but 
it’s unclear which side of the line we should prefer). 
Hutcherson sidled up to the tune with an indirect solo 
that seemed momentarily to lose even Barron and then 
played the melody with an elaborate abandon, lushly 
lyrical. Not content with this romanticism, he struck a 
series of heavily seesawing pairs of notes that seemed to 
cut across bar lines and chord changes, then lurched into 
a series of runs, first in double time, then played in a 
drawn-out tempo that tugged at the beat like a three- 
year-old at a mother’s skirt. He ended with a dramatic 
downward run that landed with a heavy chunk on a low 
note: it sounded like a hammer on a railroad tie. He’s 
able to incorporate the fastest runs into the most lyrical 
ballads, and with his adventurous harmonic sense and 
willingness to leave space, he can play those ballads 
with a droll affection that is sprightly rather than 
saccharine. He has a habit of playing a fast phrase before 
stepping back from the vibes, which he looks at, head 





turned and eyes asquint, as if he distrusted his virtuosity 
and wanted to let the music breathe. 

On December 3, the band played a fast, decidedly un- 
Monkish version of “Well, You Needn’t” and a more 
respectful version of Randy Weston’s “Little Niles.” Both 
are on In the Vanguard; both, as is frequently the case, 
sounded better live. (Hutcherson did not play the 
album's stunning ballad, “Witchcraft.”) On “Well, You 
Needn’t” Barron offered what amounted to walking 
chords while playing clattering right-hand runs. He 
played a furious solo on McCoy Tyner’s “Love Samba,” 
which is built on a five-note riff in the left hand. 

In the last night’s final set, Hutcherson was equally 
dynamic. The quartet did the winsome waltz from Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs, “Someday My Prince Will 
Come.” Hutcherson played the melody as if he loved the 
movie, then began improvising with a long trill, 
followed by some thick chords, as if he also saw the 
darker side of Disney. He produced glittering, aggressive 
sequences and a succession of phrases that seemed to 
end in question marks. A stuttering, stop-time descent 
ended in a few unmannerly clanks. Barron sounded 
restful and traditional after this solo: during this set he 
was altogether more contained than on Thursday, even 
on the up-tempo “Star Eyes,” and on “I Wanna Stand 
Over There,” from In the Vanguard. Hutcherson doesn’t 
sound more daring than he did in the ‘60s, but he sounds 
just as good, and to judge from these performances, he’s 
consistent again. His relationship with Barron is 
obviously fruitful: on stage the pianist and vibist happily 
spurred each other to unforeseen heights. At 46, 
Hutcherson still sounds like the best young vibist in jazz, 
and he’s got a band that gleams and sparkles. 0 
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LAST THIS 
WEEK WEEK TITLE ARTIST 
1 1 Time Stand Still RUSH 
3 2 Animal DEF LEPPARD 
4 3 We'll Be Together STING 
5 4 Cherry Bomb JOHN COUGAR MELLENCAMP 
6 5 Throwaway MICK JAGGER 
7 6 Showdown at Big Sky ROBBIE ROBERTSON 
8 7 Rain in the Summertime THE ALARM 
10 8 Crazy HOUSE 
13 3 Hazy Shade of Winter THE BANGLES 
15 10 In God's Country U2 
11 11 Is This Love WHITE SNAKE 
12 12 Jump Start JETHRO TULL 
14 13 Rhythm of Love YES 
16 14 Tunnel of Love BRUCE SPRINGSTEEN 
7 15 Need You Tonight INXS 
21 16 Hangman Jury AEROSMITH 
18 17 Don't Shed a Tear PAUL CARRACK 
22 18 End of the World R.E.M. 
20 19 Southern Politician WILLY DEVILLE 
25 20 On the Turning Away PINK FLOYD 
26 21 Say You Will FOREIGNER 
23 22 The Right Stuft BRYAN FERRY 
~ 23 Devil's Radio GEORGE HARRISON 
27 24 | Don't Mind At All BOURGEOIS TAGG 
35 25 ing Stones GRATEFUL DEAD 
36 Trust Me SQUEEZE 
28 27 Unchain My Heart JOE COCKER 
29 28 Valerie STEVE WINWOOD 
30 29 Driving Away From Home IT'S IMMATERIAL 
31 30 | Wanna Be a Flinstone SCREAMING BLUE MESSIAHS 
32 31 Snake Dance THE ERS 
33 32 The Usual BOB DYLAN 
34 33 Don't Talk 10,000 MANIACS 
- 34 Ei FLEETWOOD MAC 
37 35 No New Tale to Tell LOVE AND ROCKETS 
38 36 Postcards from Paradise FLESH FOR LULU 
39 37 Twenty Killer Hurts GENE LOVES JEZEBEL 
38 Reason to Live KISS 
40 39 Doctor Doctor THE RADIATORS 
48 40 Seed That's Been Sown CRY BEFORE DAWN 
41 41 Litany (Life Goes On) GUADALCANAL DIARY 
44 42 Talk About Love O POSITIVE 
45 43 Karla THE HOOTERS 
50 44 Down in the Trenches THE BROADCASTERS 
~ 45 Candle in the Wind ELTON JOHN 
46 46 ing Like a Flame DOKKEN 
47 47 Long Time Gone TRIUMPH 
49 48 Mandinka SINEAD O'CONNOR 
_ 49 Christmas (Baby Please) U2 
= 50 Stop Twistin’ My Arm BARRENCE WHITFIELD 
21@ e 
a a ‘ UD RO ° 
LAST THIS 
WEEK WEEK TITLE ARTIST 
5 1 Cloud Nine GEORGE HARRISON 
4 2 Permanent Vacation AEROSMITH 
1 3 Nothing Like the Sun STING 
2 4 Lonesome Jubilee JOHN COUGAR MELLENCAMP 
6 5 Whitesnake WHITESNAKE 
3 6 Tunnel of Love BRUCE SPRINGSTEEN 
7 7 A Momentary Lapse of Reason PINK FLOYD 
8 8 Document REM 
.° 9 Hysteria DEF LEPPARD 
11 10 Kick INXS 
10 11 Back for the Attack DOKKEN 
~ 12 A Very Special Christmas VARIOUS 
16 13 Vital Idol BILLY IDOL 
12 14 Joshua Tree U2 
- 15 Richard Marx RICHARD MARX 
19 16 Robbie Robertson ROBBIE ROBERTSON 
17 17 K + STEVE WINWOOD 
20 18 Hold Your Fire RUSH 
14 19 Babylon and On SQUEEZE 
Bad Animals HEART 


WECN’S BIG MATTRESS SONG OF THE WEEK: 


THE RADIATORS 


Talk About Love 
Skip on a Record 
Stop Twistin’ My Arm 


Vegas Baby 
All Going Out Together 


Doctor Doctor 


O POSITIVE 

SHAKE THE FAITH 

BARRENCE WHITFIELD 
& THE SAVAGES 

DR. BLACK'S COMBO 

BIG DIPPER 








WITH A BULLET 


SELECTED BY JIMMY GUTERMAN 
BOSTON PHOENIX COLUMNIST 


Timbuk 3, “ALL | WANT FOR CHRISTMAS” (1.R.S., single). 

Just because the high points Jimmy lovine’s A Very Special Christmas are somewhere in the 
stratosphere is no reason to mistake it for Phil Spector's 1963 masterpiece. It's also no reason 
to ignore this touching, trenchant single from the Austin, Texas, couple/duo Timbuk 3. Around 

monica-and-drums heavy technoswamp mix, the Messers MacDonald de- 

claim against war toys with ferocity and warmth. (After all, they are parents.) And although they're 
myn to the converted, their arguments are rhythmic enough to capture at least the attention 
.R.A. officer. Deadly serious, they still end up as wry as ever, pointing out G.!. Joes for 


their trademark, hari 


of an N 


contra aid” and finishing up the song with the ghastly, hilarious image, ‘chestnuts roasting on the 
VCR." Happy holidays. 

















live and on record 


RY COODER: 
GET RHYTHM 





Paul Simon’s Graceland, 11 years before 

zydeco became this week’s favorite flavor 
of ethnic music, there was Ry Cooder. Stranded in 
LA, he was working out his recombinations of 
Mexican nortena, Mississippi Delta blues, 
Hawaiian slack-key tunes, and whatever other 
indigenous music he could squeeze from his fluid 
and fervent guitar. You can imagine what Cooder 
sounded like to fans in the early and mid ‘70s. 
Flanked by James Taylor and disco Donna 
Summer, here was this pop musician defining a 
new role — guitar hero as Smithsonian 
ethnomusicologist. 

Nowadays, if it isn’t Delta blues that some rock- 
and-roll outfit is digging up to reappropriate, it’s 
some other regional music, like South African 
township jive or zydeco or Tex Mex. Accordions, 
polkas, Clifton Chenier everywhere, no ethnic 
music is safe from the Top 40, and under- 
standably, Ry Cooder is sounding a hell of a lot 
less like an anomaly these days . . . except that he 
hasn’t been around. Sure, he’s scored films, from 
Crossroads (a/k/a Karate Kid, Part III) to Paris, 
Texas. But all during the upsurge in ethnic music 
interest, he didn’t release a single non-soundtrack. 

Now there’s Get Rhythm (Warner Bros.), 
Cooder’s 11th solo album, the first in five years. 
There are a few variations, but mostly it’s what 
you'd expect: a gospel backing chorus, accordion, 
plenty of his adroit slide guitar. The whole affair’s 
modest: “village music by a master village 
orchestra that doesn’t exist,” as Cooder has said; 
humorous, thanks to a reading of Chuck Berry’s 
“Thirteen Question Method”; self-assured 
without being cocky. 

You couldn't find a more unaffected, unpreten- 
tious record out these days, no heavy-metal- 
virtuoso histrionics, no singer-songwriter’s infinite 
self-pity, no pseudo-New Age crap. Yet the record 
is diligent to the point that everything begins to 
seem an archivist exercise. The Elvis cover, “All 
Shook Up,” sounds like a part of some fantasy 
puzzle — you know, what if Scotty Moore were 
Duane Allman? The slide-guitar work is every- 
where, accomplished, expert, disquieting. Imagine 
Alan Lomax digging up Son House’s remains, 
taking the body to a taxidermist, having it stuffed, 
and then trotting it out on stage for a comeback 
tour. I’m sure that even after all these years of not 
practicing, House would still be in fine form, but it 


A decade before Los Lobos, 13 years before 


just wouldn't be the same somehow. 

Get Rhythm suggests that Cooder’s playing is in 
fine form but a little askew. The music sounds 
musty, sort of mildewed. Everything is overrun by 
Cooder’s rampant taste, his reserve, his sense of 
control, and most of all his modesty, which is the 
crux of the trouble. I can’t speak for zydeco or Tex 
Mex or township jive, but if there’s one thing 
Mississippi Delta blues is not, it is modest. 
Bragging, chaotic, crazed, plain weird, yes, but 
modest, no. Collaborating with Wim Wenders on 
Paris, Texas, Cooder came up with a soundtrack 
that left behind the bragging, chaotic part of Delta 
blues and came up with music that approximated 
the weirdness, what some might call the primitive- 
ness, of Delta blues — a fine complement to the 
footage of the Texas landscape. 

The only track on Get Rhythm that breaks loose 
is also a collaboration, with Harry Dean Stanton 
on vocals. Part of the song, “Across the 
Borderline,” they sing in Spanish. The rest is 
deliberately ambiguous so that you can read it as 
an El Norte-type tale of illegal aliens crossing into 
America or metaphorically as a journey into the 
afterlife. No matter, it’s got enough curves to keep 
the English majors busy. It’s also got the album’s 
best guitar solo, proof that Cooder, whatever his 
scholarly tendencies, can still vocalize on a guitar. 

“Across the Borderline” is also the one song 
from Get Rhythm that gracefully begins to explain 
the debt pop owes to more regional musics. 
Everybody’s written about the influence of gospel, 
blues, and jazz on rock and roll, but few have 
pointed out where Bo Diddley got his beat or what 
makes up Professor Longhair’s piano rhythms or 
what connects songs as disparate as Bruce 
Springsteen’s “Sandy” to Tom Waits’s “Jersey 
Girl” to the Drifters’ “Save the Last Dance for Me” 
to Van Morrison's “Brown Eyed Girl” to the 
Ronettes’ “Be My Baby.”’ Nowadays, any time you 
hear any song that trades some of its flash for a 
little grace and subtlety, any time you hear a beat 
that’s particularly nimble, the bassist is usually 
either ripping off a James Jamerson riff from some 
Motown tune or playing some Latin-derived 
rhythm. 

A song like “Across the Borderline” can point 
out those rhythms, make the connections among 
songs, show how pervasive the influence of Latin 
music is — and by influence, I don’t mean 
Suzanne Vega recording “Luka” in Spanish or 
Santana getting a Top 10 hit. | mean a shared 
vocabulary of beats and riffs that infuse and 
inform all pop as thoroughly as gospel or jazz or 
Chicago blues has. — Ken Takata 
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Not enough new wrinkles 


THE CALIFORNIA RAISINS: 
GRAPE EXPECTATIONS 





a primer to ‘60s Motown, then The California 

Raisins (Priority) is for those who need an 
introduction to remakes of the oldies. The idea is 
that if people really love the television ads 
featuring Will Vinton’s claymated California 
Raisins strutting around singing Marvin Gaye’s “I 
Heard It Through the Grapevine,” then they'll buy 
an album of sound-alike versions of “La Bamba” 
and “You Can’t Hurry Love.” The record even 
comes with a poster so you can picture the Raisins 
emoting with their wrinkles — otherwise, you'd 
never know. The Archies performed new songs, 
and the Chipmunks sang like three-year-olds on 
helium. I’m not sure what singing raisins ought to 
sound like, but I didn’t imagine it would suggest a 
bunch of studio musicians fronted by drummer 
and singer Buddy Miles (who has finally re- 
bounded from laughing-stock-hood by keeping 
anonymous). 

It kind of makes sense for a raisin to sing “l 
Heard It Through the Grapevine,” but “Mony 
Mony?” “Lean on Me?” Who'd want to lean on a 
raisin? ‘Stand by Me?” Ditto. And how could the 
raisin belting out “Heartbreak Hotel” get so lone- 


I f the Big Chill soundtrack served some folks as 





ly he could die when he’s crammed in a little box 
with all his friends? 

Even the one original, “Sweet, Delicious & 
Marvelous (California Raisins Theme Song),” 
doesn’t have much of anything to do with raisins, 
though it’s an aptly catchy Motown cop. I guess ! 
was just so charmed by the raisins in the ad that 
I hoped to learn more about them on record. | 
already know what happens “When a Man Loves 
a Woman,” but how does a raisin feel? I was 
looking for something more like “You can’t hurry 
love/No, you just have to wait/Love don’t come 
easy/And besides, I’m still a grape.” 

There’s two scoops of more-fitting material out 
there: the Velvet Underground’s “Sister Raisin,” 
Bruce Springsteen’s “Adam Raisin a Cain,” the 
Kinks’ “(Raisin on a) Sunny Afternoon,” Devo’s 
“Shrivel Up,” Bob Dylan’s “A Hard Raisin’s a- 
Gonna Fall,” Chuck Berry’s “Bran-Eyed Hand- 
some Man,” and the Doors’ “LA Woman” (with 
Buddy Miles Raisin on his knees booming, “Mr. 
Mojo Raisin!”). Then too, the Raisins face 
significant difficulties if they attempt to tour. 
They're the kind of band that would simply get 
lost on a large stage; fans would stand on chairs to 
see them, and when that didn’t help, things could 
get ugly with people heaving overripe fruit. One 
well-aimed kumquat could end the Raisins’ career 

— Mark Caro 
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Nixon in China 


Continued from page 1 

East-meets-West story that Stephen Sondheim, for ex- 
ample, dealt with in Pacific Overtures. It’s a historical 
opera whose operatic ancestry goes back to the witty but 
genuine heroics of Handel’s Julius Caesar in Egypt (this 
is, after all, a Peter Sellars production), which both re- 
alistically and fantastically mingles the public and pri- 
vate lives of great figures. But that ancestry also includes 
Rossini’s two “in” comedies of cross-cultural misunder- 
standing, The Turk in Italy and The Italian Girl in 
Algiers, and the social satire of Offenbach’s Orpheus in 
the Underworld (with China as the Hell our parochial 
Americans literally descend into). Librettist Goodman 
calls it “heroic,” “an opera of character.” Fortunately, the 
creators of Nixon in China (Goodman acknowledges a 
“polyphonic” collaboration) are smart enough to know 
that this situation is not without its ironi-comical aspects. 
There’s nothing solemn or inflated here. Essentially all 
the characters and their clumsy, tentative, cynical, naive 
efforts toward what most of them think will be peaceful 
coexistence — though they’re all stuck in their individual 
political histories — are taken seriously. But no one’s 
calling this a political opera. It’s trying too hard not to 
take sides, or at least to show the limitations on all sides. 
“The heroic quality of the work as a whole,” Goodman 
writes, is “determined by the eloquence of each character 
in his or her own argument.” 

It is no mean feat that Adams and Goodman, Sellars, 
conductor Edo de Waart, and the superlative cast have 
succeeded in bringing such familiar figures to richly 
textured life. Surely James Maddalena as Nixon has the 
hardest task, and that he delivers Nixon’s mannerisms 
— the permanent slouch, the shrugging, the arm waving 
— with such knowing affection is admirable in itself. But 
his performance is more than an impersonation; he is 
also convincing as one of history’s (and now opera’s) 
most complicated characters: the wide-eyed American 
tourist to whom a brave new world is opening (‘I've 
never felt so good”), who is also the veteran, inveterate 
politician (“It's prime time in the USA/Yesterday 
night”), an elusive combination of shrewdness and 
naiveté. He’s almost, but never quite, a statesman. His 
self-consciousness (“News has a.kind of mystery... . On 
this bare field outside Peking/Just now the world was 
listening. ... Though we spoke quietly/The eyes and 
ears of history/Caught every gesture’) is never far 
removed from paranoia (‘The rats begin to chew/The 
sheets”). Finally, he’s the baffled patriot who looks back 
with a kind of pathetic pride to his little acts of 
capitalistic generosity during World War II — feeding 
the fighter pilots free burgers and beer from his “Snack 
Shack”: 

Rare, medium, well-done, anything 

You say. The Customer is King. 

Sorry we're low on relish. Drinks? 

This is my way of saying thanks. 

Whether in the chilling sexual brutality of a Don 
Giovanni (in Sellars’s first production, with the New 
Hampshire Symphony, in 1980), the smoldering frus- 
tration of the Count in Figaro (Monadnock Music), or the 
bleak Romantic nihilism of Schubert's winter traveler 
(Boston Shakespeare Company), Maddalena has always 
managed to suggest the deepest inner life. His Nixon, 
unrecognizable from his previous characterizations in 
every other way, shares with them at least this quality. 
And the dark eloquence of his baritone has never 
projected with greater vibrancy and ease. 

As Pat Nixon, lyric soprano Carolann Page (in 
Ramicova’s stinging wasp-waisted scarlet dress and high 
black boots) is as touching in her patient silences as in 
the extended monologues of her commune-and-clinic 
sightseeing tour (“Trivial things are not for me”). Bass- 
baritone Thomas Hammons makes Kissinger a brilliant 





Watching The Red Detachment of Women: East meets West. 


caricature (Nixon says, ‘You'd never think to look at 
him/That he’s James Bond’). The Chinese characters are 
equally impressive: Trudy Ellen Craney’s Chiang Ch'ing 
(“I am the wife of Mao Tse-tung/Who raised the weak 
above the strong/When I appear the people hang/Upon 
my words ...), her impassive face, her rigid beanpole 
body hidden in witty Cultural Revolution drab, belving 
the manic hysteria of her coloratura (“At the breast/Of 
history I sucked and pissed,/Thoughtless and heartless, 
red and blind”); tenor John Duyker’s complex Mao, 
worldly (“The people’s faith? Another myth/To sell 
bonds’), gnomic (‘‘Occasionally/The true left calls a 
spade a spade/And tells the left it’s right’), arrogant 
(“History is a dirty sow”), decaying (“I’m growing old 
and soft, and won’t/Demand your overthrow”), but ever 
politic (“Six Crises isn't a bad book”). At the philosophic 
center of Nixon in China is baritone Sanford Sylvan’s 
deep, “inscrutable,” dignified, resigned Chou En-lai (“I 
am old and cannot sleep/Forever, like the young”), one 
of his most moving characterizations. These days he’s in 
easy, magnificent voice, and it was wise to trust him with 
the opera’s closing Robert Lowell-like lines of self- 
examination and reluctant optimism: 

How much of what we did was good? 

Evervthing seems to move bevond 

Our remedy. Come, heal this wound. 

At this hour nothing can be done. 

Just before dawn the birds begin, 

The warblers who prefer the dark, 

The cage-birds answering. To work! 

Outside this room the chill of grace 

Lies heavy on the morning grass. 

This is the production that needs to be seen by people 
who think Peter Sellars is merely a gimmicky director 
(perhaps especially by those who also sat through his 
strained, ranting, over- — and under- — acted pro- 
duction of Russian futurist Velimir Khlebnikov's 1922 
Zangezi, which also recently played the Brooklyn 
Academy). His work on Nixon is more characteristically 
elegant and economical. The opening tableau is one of 
his most heartstoppingly beautiful: the chorus of 
Chinese people stretched across the front of the stage, 
everyone dressed in dark grays and browns (one white 
suit), the dark tones of the opening music, Lobel's bare- 
treed China in the distance, mist rising in Ingalls’s 
haunting dawnlight, the curtain raised only to just above 
the singers’ heads to heighten the sense of panorama. 
Then it’s raised to show the Peking airport, the ramp 
being pushed out, the landing of The Spirit of ‘76. The 
Nixons emerge, descend. For a timeless moment Nixon 
and Chou, suspended, motionless, shake hands. This 
production isn’t exactly more ‘realistic’ than Sellars’s 
Orlando or Cosi fan tutte. In the climactic second scene 
of the second act, the Nixons leave their seats and begin 
to take part in the action of The Red Detachment of 
Women (Pat offers the enslaved and battered heroine a 
glass of water as ecstatic Wagner creeps into the music; 
later she hands her a rifle); the capitalistic Simon Legree 
is actually danced by Kissinger. In the last scene, six beds 
are lined up perpendicular to the footlights, and we see 
the major figures in their most private, isolated, thinking 
moments. But when Pat Nixon needs a handkerchief, it’s 
Chou who offers her his. Sellars clearly feels free to do 
anything that suits the music, yet here there’s a lovely, 
self-confident, self-delighting restraint. 

Adams’s music has a remarkable flexibility for 
minimalism. He can do a plane landing and a fox trot 
(his well-known Chairman Dances, recorded by de 
Waart on Nonesuch, is a concert-version expansion of 
some of the Maos’ nostalgic music in the closing scene). 
His weaving and winding can evoke peasants awaking 
as well as the tossing and turning of an anxious First 
Lady trying to sleep. There’s military choo-chooing and 
a storm crashing down. Adams can suggest both inner 
excitement, even ecstasy, and the public babble of a 
ceremonial dinner. The endless repetitions are useful for 
Nixon’s hesitations, Chiang Ch’ing’s neurasthenic bully- 








ing, and the chorus’s sloganeering. The Chairman’s three 
secretaries (Mari Opatz, Stephanie Friedman, and 
Marion Dry) turn into gray-suited Cultural Revolution- 
ary Andrews Sisters in their routine — complete with 
arm movements and hand gestures — of relentlessly 
insistent Maoisms (“Founders come first, then 
profiteers”). With Edo de Waart’s energizing influence, 
and the splendid playing of the Orchestra of Saint 
Luke's (perhaps even aided by the Brooklyn Academy's 
primitive amplifying system), the pulse of the entire 
opera feels like cosmic non-stop Morse code: every 
moment the latest bulletin from the front. 

But unlike the greatest operatic music, there are no 
surprises beyond the next shtick. The music of Mozart, 
Verdi, and Wagner is all centrifugal, constantly spinning 
outward from a powerful central source. Adams's is 
centripetal, forever making everything conform to the 
central — and only — style. And because the music, 
however pretty, has no apparent harmonic direction or 
long-range melodic shape, it just seems to go on. And 
on. The libretto is only 25 pages, but the opera takes 
three hours (including the intermission). Every scene, 
nearly every aria, seems a little overextended. The 
diction of these singers is impressively purposeful, but 
overlapping singing lines are hard to hear, and in an 
interest-holding but talky scene like the meeting of 
Nixon and Mao, the music doesn’t always go with the 
words or help define the issues. The scene ends up tiring 
rather than exhilarating the listener. Even Morris's ballet 
(Mme. Mao meets Cecil B. DeMille) goes on too long 
after its witty — then painful — point about cultural 
revolutions has been made. 

Nothing would do Nixon in China more good than 
some careful but ruthless trimming (words as well as 
music, but especially music), because it’s an opera that 
has a guaranteed audience. It’s the opera that you don't 
have to like opera to want to see. | don’t know whether 
anvone a hundred years from now will want to see it — 
or do it. But this opera (this opera!) about summit 
meetings and tense but tentatively generous efforts 
toward reconciliation, this opera about our own past and 
our own present, this opera that speaks our own 
language (our own /anguages), is the very opera that 
opera right now needs to be. [ 
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(about 45 minutes), until Jim (Christian Bale) gets to 
Soochow. The opening scenes, which detail the last 
gasps of the British settlement in Shanghai, are 
pointedly ironic, depicting Jim’s parents and _ their 
friends as fools waltzing on the brink of disaster. They 
attend a costume party on the eve of Pearl Harbor; the 
metaphor, out of Poe’s “Masque of the Red Death” and 
half a dozen intermediate sources, is screamingly 
obvious (even before one of the guests shows up as 
Marie Antoinette), but the way Spielberg and his 
cinematographer, Allen Daviau, shoot the Grahams’ 
limousine — it floats surreally through the streets of 
Shanghai as bespectacled nuns smile fatuously in at Jim, 
street vendors edge past, slapping the windows with 
freshly killed fowl that leave a smear of blood, and cops 
beat back the crowds — is extraordinary. When Jim 
wanders away from the festivities to fly his ubiquitous 
model fighter plane, he almost trips into a valley full of 
armed Japanese; they rise like angry spirits to line the 
top of the hill as he and his father creep back across the 
field. Spielberg, Daviau, and Michael Kahn, the editor, 
are old collaborators, and they work together wonder- 
fully here. As soon as the war begins, the Grahams, 
along with the rest of the settlement, try to reach the 
waterfront to book passage out of China, but this time 
there are no police to protect the limo from the whirlpool 
of desperate Chinese bound for the same destination; 
when a Japanese tank collides with the car, the family 
members get swallowed up by the mob and separated 
from one another. There’s something miraculous about 
the way Spielberg engineers the crowd in this sequence. 
It's even more brilliantly choreographed than the V-] 
celebration at the beginning of Scorsese’s New York, 
New York or the opening scenes of his own 1941. It's 
such a terrifying evocation of open-air claustrophobia 
that I couldn’t catch my breath, either, until Jim had 
Continued on page 14 
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scrambled onto the roof of a stalled car to scream vainly 
after his parents disappearing into the tide of fleeing 
bodies. 

You still comprehend what you’re watching in the 
next section, which chronicles Jim’s efforts to keep 
himself alive in his deserted mansion, dining on liqueur 
chocolates and sucking the last drops of rusty water from 
the turned-off taps. When he first makes it back to his 
home, his Chinese amah, who is busy removing the 
furniture (the homes of the British have become the 
official property of the Japanese invaders), interrupts her 
work just long enough to slap him across the face, and 
you understand she’s signaling him, in no uncertain 
terms, that he no longer occupies a privileged position in 
this country. You've seen him order this servant around, 
and you know he deserves the blow; he will, you 
assume, have to learn to live by a new set of rules, and 
what he gains by his education will be his manhood. So 
you're on his side when he races through the streets, 
pursued by a Chinese punk with transparently evil 
intentions, and is nearly run down by Japanese soldiers 
(this is a sequence that Spielberg and Kahn assemble in 
their best Indiana Jones style). 

It's when Jim joins forces with a pair of Americans, 
Basie (John Malkovich) and Frank (Joe Pantoliano), that 
the movie starts to take on the weirdness of the novel, 
and you realize you're not going to get what the 
filmmakers seemed to be setting up in the early scenes. 
The Americans try to sell Jim and, failing that, to leave 
him, unprotected, in the middle of Shanghai; realizing 
his only hope is to make himself useful, he promises to 
open the abandoned wealth of his old neighborhood to 
them. The Americans’ treatment of him is unques- 
tionably creepy, but Spielberg doesn’t make them 
unsympathetic; in some way he seems (like Ballard) to 
be portraying them as Jim’s mentors — that’s what the 
boy’s need for companionship transforms them into. 
This is particularly true of Basie (Frank never likes Jim), 
whose part-servant, part-mascot he becomes when all 
three of them get thrown into Soochow prison camp. 

Spielberg’s technical mastery continues to exert a hold 
over the early camp secnes: the production design (by 
Norman Reynolds) and the staging are amazing. Within 
minutes he’s given you an intricate layout of the 
environment and shown you how the structure of Jim’s 
day reflects the camp’s survival system, which depends 
equally on an unfair bartering game (basically, Jim takes 
whatever catches his eye, leaving behind a less valuable 
object in trade — it’s a combination of finders-keepers 
and dog-eat-dog) and a refusal to acknowledge that the 
paltry food and dysentery and the insane Japanese 
reprisals against the prisoners for American bombing 
attacks are a slow, torturous form of mass homicide. 
What you don’t understand is Spielberg’s attitude 
toward this system, or the corollary of that attitude — 
how you're supposed to respond to it. What are you 
intended to make of the scene in which Basie and his 
Yankee pals send Jim on a trial escape run and take bets 
on whether he'll come back alive? Their callousness 
seems meant to shock, but when Jim returns they salute 
him and permit him to move into their dormitory: he’s 
won his spurs (and become Americanized into the 
bargain). Spielberg doesn’t present this incident in a 
distanced fashion that would suggest he sees what's 
wrong with the values it embraces. He doesn’t help us 
out with any of this twisted-rites-of-manhood stuff. 
Basie’s opposite number, the English doctor (Nigel 
Havers) who sets Jim tasks in Latin grammar, could be 
the voice of reason, but the stands he takes against the 
Japanese commander are so ineffectual they tend to look 
like foolish posturing, and Jim saves him from being 
beaten to death on one occasion by kowtowing to his 
assailant — another scene that’s apt to bother you a lot 
more than it appears to bother Spielberg. Jim’s reaction 
to his Japanese masters isn’t just an elaborate survivor's 
game of ass-kissing, either; he’s downright adulatory, 
and though he drives most of his fellow prisoners crazy, 
the Japanese are constantly surprised and even touched 
by his behavior. In the movie's most bizarre episode, he 
fingers the engines of a Japanese plane, in what looks 
like a Mishima-inspired sexual ritual, and the apprecia- 
tion of a trio of pilots saves him from being killed by 
the soldier on guard — he salutes them, and they salute 
back, smiling, as the John Williams brave-military mu- 
sic pounds sentimentally on the soundtrack. 

Spielberg doesn’t impose a way of looking at all this 
semi-fetishistic hero worship until very late in the film, 
when a) he shows the doctor coping with Jim’s hysteria 
as the American bombs dismantle Soochow and b) the 
death of a young Japanese pilot Jim has shared a silent 
friendship with throughout his internment prompts him 
to turn against Basie at last. But by then the meaning of 
these three scenes is hopelessly skewed, since every- 
thing that’s preceded them contradicts what Spielberg is 
presumably saying (that being a prisoner at Soochow 
has infected Jim with a moral fever he takes the whole 
war to recover from). It’s as though Spielberg had been 
asleep for the entire middle section of the picture and 
had just awakened. Visually Empire of the Sun is 
marvelous, but in every other way it’s his worst mistake. 
He loses his audience completely; once he and Stoppard, 
taking their cue from Ballard, remove the story from any 
moral context, you start withdrawing from what's on the 
screen, because there’s nothing at stake. And at the end 
you feel so blitzed by the twilight-of-the-war desolation 
imagery that you can barely stagger out of the theater. 
Spielberg doesn’t appear to be a very good reader; he 
must have thought he could get a blazingly exciting war 
epic out of Ballard’s novel. What he’s come up with is a 
punishment for the audience. ° 
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would rather think up a word. I think people who listen 
to me can understand the language.” Then again, what's 
not to understand when you're quoted as saying of 
Planes, Trains & Automobiles “puts the ho-ho-ho back 
in the holidays.” Siegel says of the studios: “We need 
each other. | use them, they provide me with the 
material that I talk about, and they use me when I say 
something nice about the movie.” 

On occasion the mutual back scratching gets uncom- 
fortable. In one instance this year, according to a source 
familiar with the negotiations, a movie company agreed 
to give film clips to one of the three dueling-critic shows 
ahead of the others only after the show's producer 
promised two positive reviews — and this was before 
one of the critics had seen (and, it turns out, disliked) the 
movie. The show delivered the two positive votes, albeit 
with a noncommittal review from the critic who hadn't 
been consulted. 

According to my unofficial tally of newspaper ads for 
1987 movies (I used the Boston Globe instead of the New 
York Times in order not to skew the count toward New 
York critics, and I discounted Boston critics), Jeffrey 
Lyons is the most quoted. He has been cited for 38 films, 
followed by the Siskel & Ebert “Two thumbs up!” combo 
at 35 (which doesn’t even include each time they're 
quoted separately), Joel Siegel at 26, Newsweek’s David 
Ansen (the only print critic in the top five) at 24, and 
Michael Medved and Rex Reed at 22. “It’s certainly not 
that I’m any easier than any other critics,” Lyons says, 
noting that rave reviews make up only a fraction of 
all the movies he sees. “What it is is I'm in the middle of 
the media center. I'm on Independent Network News, 
I’m on Sneak Previews, |'m on CBS News Radio, and | 
write for several magazines.” Medved attributes his 
partner's ad visibility to the “warm, friendly, sunny 
relationship” that he maintains with his audience and 
publicists. “And he is genuinely enthusiastic,” Medved 
adds. “When he likes a movie, he goes over the top with 
it.” One of Lyons’s colleagues has a blunter explanation: 
“Jeffrey Lyons would jump through flaming hoops to get 
his name in an ad.” And Lyons’s frequent use of 
superlatives can’t hurt: 

Prick Up Your Ears: ‘One of the best films of this 
year. 

' The Witches of Eastwick: “Easily one of the funniest, 
most stylish, savvy, brilliantly made thrillers in a long, 
long time! Polish up the Oscar for Nicholson!” 

Full Metal Jacket: “One of the year’s great films.” 

Spaceballs: ‘Nutty! One of the funniest films of the 
summer.” 

Beverly Hills Cop II: “Terrific! One of the best sequels 
in years. Non-stop entertainment and one of the best 
films of the year.’ (Lyons contends he never said it is one 
of the year’s best films.) 

Harry and the Hendersons: “Perfect! A sheer joy!” 

Lethal Weapon: “Stunning! I’m still shaking! One of 
the best, most EXCITING police action thrillers since 
The French Connection.” 

The Living Daylights: ‘The most exciting Bond film in 
years. It will take your breath away.” 

Stakeout: “A SIZZLER! One of the funniest and most 
exciting action thrillers in years!” 

Matewan: “AN AMERICAN CLASSIC. Easily one of 
the best films of this or any other year.” 

Baby Boom: “HOORAY! HOORAY! The brightest, 
sassiest and wittiest comedy of the year.” 

Cry Freedom: “DON'T MISS IT. Thrilling. One of the 
year’s most inspiring wonderful films.” 

Nuts: “One of the year’s must-see movies!” 

Lyons also called Someone To Watch over Me “Super. 
A top-drawer thriller. ... you'll run out of fingernails.” 
Suspect is “a top-drawer thriller that sizzles with 
tension,” The Stepfather is “a real thriller, it sizzles with 
excitment and terror,” and Stakeout, you remember, is 
“A SIZZLER!” Last year, Lyons also dubbed No Mercy 
“A Sizzler!” 

“Don’t we all sound like idiots?”, Lyons laughs. He 
attributes much of his recent enthusiasm to this being 
“the best year for movies in 10 years at least.” He adds 
that he is not concerned about overexposure, preferring 
to view each film separately rather than worry about the 
cumulative impact. 

Gene Siskel says he ignores the ads completely. 
“That's their business,” he says. “I own my thumb, but 
they have the right to draw one. We do vote that way, so 
if they think that’s of value, it’s amusing to me.” Siskel 
also maintains that he doesn’t give advance quotes 
because “that’s obviously not film criticism; that’s self- 
publicity.” Then again, the studios don’t really need 
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Siskel and Ebert’s quotes as long as they have the 
thumbs. 

Gary Franklin is a local Los Angeles critic, yet he is oft 
quoted in Boston ads — perhaps because his 1-to-10 
rating system, like the thumbs, is convenient shorthand 
and perhaps because in a world where some people 
spend their lives looking for perfection, he’s found it 
many times over. Franklin called Benji the Hunted “The 
perfect movie. A 10!” Tin Men is “A 10. The perfect 
movie comedy.” Project X: “The perfect film! Heart- 
warming and heart-wrenching. A 10+.’ Gardens of 
Stone: ‘Superb, A 10 OUT OF 10.” Cry Freedom: 
“POWERFUL! 10+! A great and powerful film that 
leaves you filled with hope and fear, thrilled and 
frightened, angry at the darkness of the human soul and 
smiling at the resiliency of humans.” Franklin also 
recently gave 10+ ratings to Nuts, Weeds, and The Last 
Emperor. “1 say what the hell,” Franklin says. “If a 
movie is great, then it’s great.” 

As for Rex Reed, well, during last year’s holiday 
season, he called Nutcracker: The Motion Picture “a 
festive holiday sugar plum for the whole family!” and 
An American Tail “a sparkling holiday sugar plum 
guaranteed to fascinate grown-ups and delight chil- 
dren.” This summer he said of Benji the Hunted, “I've 
lost my heart. It’s rated G for genuine, generous, and go 
at once. You'd have to be dead not to like it.” 

David Ansen contends that critics undermine their 
credibility with frequent raving endorsements. “There 
are certain people who if you see their quotes and only 
their quotes on a movie, you probably won't want to go 
see the movie; they’ve devalued their adjectives so 
much,” Ansen says. “I think with the sort of up-market 
audience or art-film audience, if they look at an ad and it 
has only a certain caliber of critics — they'll see that all 
they've got is Jeffrey Lyons and Rex Reed and somebody 
from the Bergen Record — they'll think, ‘Ah, let's stay 
away from that.’ ” 

Despite his admitted participation in the industry 
games, Medved is circumspect. ‘I look back on it and 
feel a tinge of embarrassment, wish that I had waxed a 
little bit less enthusiastic,” Medved says. He predicts that 
quotes eventually will return to the domain of prestige 
pictures. “I strongly suspect that by next year at this time 
... the public will be so battered by quotes and become 
so jaded and come to expect that any picture will have 
some ecstatic quotes about it that the utility of using 
quotes will be reduced altogether.” Nevertheless, 
Medved feels, “Every critic is an industry tool without 
exception. We’re part of the industry. We want there to 
be good movies. We want them to turn out movies that 
people like to see and pay money to see. The more 
people who are interested in movies, the more interested 
they will be in the reviewers and the reviews. So there’s 
a naturally complementary interest in all of that.” 

The ultimate question is the aptness of critics’ actively 
assisting a product’s promotion — even if they are 
perfectly honest throughout the process and sincerely 
think people should see certain films. After all, isn’t a 
critic by definition an outsider? Medved says, “I think 
that the pose some of us strike as being tribunes of the 
people, watchdogs of the movie industry, is really silly 
and not an accurate reflection because — particularly 
those of us on the air — we’re so dependent on them 
sending us clips in a timely fashion, arranging 
screenings, and all the other little favors.” Ansen 
disagrees. “You're reliant on the movie industry to some 
extent,” he says, ‘but I think it’s a mistake to think 
you're part of it, because it you start thinking like you're 
part of the movie industry, a kind of subtle corruption 
will enter your work. Once you start to think that you're 
part of their marketing campaign, it’s a disaster — which 
is not to say that you won't be used that way. If you write 
a rave review, it’s obviously going to be used by the film 
company to sell their film, but that’s not why you're 
doing it. We’re part of the journalistic world, and they're 
part of the movie world. Our job is not to sell movies.” 
0 
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Sheen), the grease monkey with his honest-buck values. 
The movie starts to come apart when it involves Sheen 
Sr. in the financial end of things. Gekko, at Bud’s urging, 
tells the union leaders he wants to buy out their airline 
company and rebuild it; smelling treachery, Bud’s dad 
goes to warn his union against the deal. At this point, 
you're painfully aware that Stone is bending the 


financial dealings to fit around the characters. The whole. 


business with the airline seems contrived so that Stone 
can stage a big scene in which Sheen the noble prole tells 
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off Douglas the evil wheeler-dealer. What's more, he 
doesn’t seem to think we'll understand that Bud’s inside- 
trading deals could end up hurting people unless the kid 
ends up (innocently) stabbing his own father in the back. 
Lest you miss the point, Bud’s father has a heart attack, 
and Stone gives us a hospital-bed reconciliation. That 
Charlie Sheen reveals a surprising talent for crying 
scenes does nothing to redeem the maudlin shoddiness 
of this part of the movie. 

A lot can’t be said, either, for the scenes in which Bud 
indulges in his new yuppie lifestyle. He buys a $900,000 
condo on the Upper East Side, starts dating a gold- 
digging interior decorator (Daryl Hannah) who rode to 
where she is on Gekko’s coattails, and starts stocking his 
place with sushi and Haagen-Dazs. The way Stone relies 
on the yuppie-food clichés to establish Sheen’s indoctri- 
nation into the financial elite may be the single dumbest 
touch in the movie. (The last time I checked, a pint of 
Haagen-Dazs could be had for the princely sum of $2.) 
And the whole feel of these scenesis pompous and 
synthetic. Miscast as a New York climber, Daryl Hannah 
looks as if she’d wandered in from a far friendlier movie. 
She and Sheen never begin to establish a rapport, and 
what's depressing is that this is obviously part of the 
intent — in the movies, rich-and-beautiful always has to 
mean fake. 

Oliver Stone seems to have the talent to make volatile, 
emotionally complex movies, but he’s undercut by his 
melodramatic impulses. If he were simply a firebrand, 
perhaps the melodrama would be more satisfying (you 
wouldn’t expect more), but there are touches in Wall 
Street that suggest a richer artistry — his handling of 
James Karen as the eccentric young broker Lynch, or the 
face-off between Douglas and Terence Stamp (in a 
wonderful little performance) as a rival British magnate, 
or the quiet episodes with the scene-stealing James 
Spader as Bud's old college chum. Stone brings out the 
best in charged-up actors. Mv feeling is that he’d be a 
stronger director if he jettisoned Charlie Sheen, and also 
if he played down his nobler side, the one that wants to 
use films to make a statement. A movie like this, which 
ends with a man blessing the punishment that’s been 
meted out to his son because it’s going to make him a 
better person, is wearing its values a little too 
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Chernobyl Aid. The six-hour concert featured female 
pop veteran Alla Pugachova, premier Russian vocalist 
Aleksandr Gradsky, and the rock bands Autograph, 
Bravo, and Cruise drumming up rubles to assist dis- 
placed Ukrainians. 

But what happened when glasnost’ was plugged into 
the Soviet amplifier? The Kremlin found out at the 
beginning of this vear when a number of Central 
Committee members attended the annual opening 
concert at the Leningrad’ “Rock Club.” The Rock Club; 
located just off the Nevsky Prospekt on Rubinstein 
Street in Leningrad, first opened in 1981 and has 
provided a public forum for the city’s underground 
bands. Seated in the balcony, the officials from Moscow 
were subjected to aspersions not unlike those suffered 
by Jaruzelski. The Leningrad band Televizor, which had 
been banned for six months in 1986, performed two of its 
best-known songs: “We Are Marching,” an attack on 
party slogans, and “Get Out of Control,” a paean to 
anarchy. Back on stage for the first time in six months, 
the lead singer, Mikhail Barzikhin, glared at the Kremlin 
officials and sang, “Looking up at the terrorists above/| 
say, ‘Get out of control/Tear down these walls/Sing 
what vou want, not what vou're told/Get out of control, 
we can be free!’ He concluded the number by 
smashing a cardboard television screen that was placed 
center stage. The Central Committee members must 
have returned to Moscow wondering whether the rock 
scene in Leningrad had not gotten a bit out of hand. 

By spring of this vear, these aberrant outgrowths of 
glasnost’ had begun to unsettle some Soviets. In June the 
Russian daily Sovetskava Rossiva warned that rock 
music affected worker productivity and caused physical 
damage to heavy-metal listeners. “It seems that rock 
music has not only a psychological influence but a 
biochemical one, too,” the study concluded, “for it seems 
connected with the appearance of morphine-like 
substances which induce ‘pleasure.’ ’’ Alleged symptoms 
of rock addiction were trembling hands, increased 
irritability, and an unsteady pulse. The study also 
showed that voung people who attended heavy-metal 
discos demonstrated “a worsening of memory, loss of 
attention, a fall in reading speeds, and an increase in 
aggressiveness and stubbornness.” 

On the same weekend this report appeared in the 
Soviet press, as many as 4000 East German rock fans 
attacked East German security forces near the Berlin 
Wall. The fans had become angered when the police 
tried to prevent them from gathering near the Berlin 
Wall to listen to an open-air concert by Eurythmics, 
Genesis, and David Bowie across the Wall in West 
Berlin. The irate rock fans pelted police with rocks, 
bottles, and firecrackers before being dispersed or 
arrested. 

The incident in East Berlin must have given Soviet 
cultural officials pause. Moscow was preparing to host a 
number of rock concerts during the summer months. 
The schedule included Carlos Santana, Bonnie Raitt, and 
Billy Joel. What would happen when Carlos Santana 
brought his hard-rocking beat into the heart of Moscow? 
The Soviets could have canceled the July 4 concert, as 
they did when promoter Bill Graham planned a similar 
July 4 bash for 1979. But this was the age of glasnost’. 
Openness, rapprochement, international exchange were 
the new buzzwords of East-West dialogue. 

The Kremlin decided to dampen rather than quash 





Moscow’s summer of rock and roll. When Bonnie Raitt, 
Carlos Santana, Joan Baez, and James Taylor took the 
stage in Moscow’s 40,000-seat Olympic Sports Arena on 
July 4, they found the stadium half full: despite the 
protest of the American sponsors, the Soviets had issued 
only 25,000 tickets. An audience with generous elbow 
room was thought less combustible than a packed 
stadium of excited rock fans. The strategy worked. The 
six-hour concert was by most accounts a low-key affair. 
Only during the closing act did fans crowd together on 
the field to dance and clap to Santana. 

But even with these measures of control, the Kremlin 
will continue to have problems. On the one hand, many 
Soviet rock musicians, likely the vast majority, will 
welcome the benefits of glasnost’ without offending 
fundamental social or political mores. Glasnost’ will 
permit rock bands and fans, as Kozlov suggested, to vent 
their aggressions in a harmless manner. But there will be 
those performers who will use the music as a vehicle 
rather than as a vent for their anger and frustration. One 
must wonder whether, in the age of glasnost’, the Soviet 
rockers will not emerge as the new dissident champions 
in the West. Instead of the wizened Sakharov or the 
ebullient Sharansky offering crafted political commen- 
tary, the dissidents we hear from in the future could well 
be blue-jeaned rock-and-rollers screaming _ in- 
decipherable condemnations of the state through a 
barrage of deafening feedback, wailing guitars, and 
crashing drums. =) 





Czeslaw Niemen: no Blood, Sweat and Tears 
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trains running, Locomotiv GT toured the United States 
with Grand Funk Railroad in the mid 1970s. 

Beatrice: one of the pioneering Soviet-bloc punk 
bands, though they started life as a funk and disco 
outfit. In the hit song “Jericho,” lead singer Ferenc 
Nagy, known as the Cockroach of the Nation, screams 
through a blaze of noise that rock music will shake the 
foundations of socialism the way the trumpets crum- 
bled the walls of Jericho. When Beatrice broke up, Nagy 
formed Bikini, a state-sponsored punk band whose mu- 
sic has degenerated into toothless pop. 


Poland 

Czeslaw Niemen: strongly influenced by Ray 
Charles, Niemen was the first Eastern European singer 
to make it big in the West. He appeared with Little 
Stevie Wonder, opened the 1972 Munich Olympics, and 
recorded several albums for CBS in the United States. 
When offered the lead vocalist position with Blood, 
Sweat and Tears, Niemen declined: “I was a superstar 
in Eastern Europe. Why should I have left Poland to 
join an American band?” 


Romania 

Phoenix: the best Romanian rock band of the 1970s. 
The band broke up after 1974 during a cultural 
crackdown. Several members were allegedly smuggled 
out of Romania in the speakers of another rock group 
and now reside in the Netherlands. Romania has few 
rock bands of any consequence. Some of the better 
groups include Mondial, Progressiv TM, and Sfinx. 
However, there is hardly enough electricity in the 
country to power light bulbs, let alone drive electric 
guitars. If anvone comes across any good contemporary 
Romanian rock, please let me know. 


Soviet Union 

Veselive Rebyata (“Happy Fellows”): one of several 
Soviet pop groups from the 1960s. Through their 
monumental mediocrity they helped rock music breach 
the bastions of official Soviet culture. They have sold 
millions of records on the state-sponsored Melodiya 
label, including Russian-language covers to the Beatle 
hits “Baby, You Can Drive My Car” and “Ob La Di, Ob 
La Da.” 

Stas Namin: leading figure on the official Soviet rock 
scene. Grandson of Soviet president Anastas Mikoyan. 
First rock musician admitted to the Soviet Composers 
Union. In 1972, Namin became the first rocker to cut a 
single on the Melodiya label. Friends with Cat Stevens. 

Mashina Vremeni (‘Time Machine”): one of the 
Soviet Union’s most acclaimed and enduring rock 
bands. Like many others, they began imitating the 
Beatles in the 1960s. Have appeared in several Mosfilm 
productions as the archetypical Soviet rock ensemble. 
Observed Time in 1982, ‘a typical Time Machine concert 
is like returning to the early days of the Beatles.” Now 
considered passé, however. 


Aquarium: premier Leningrad band that has entered 
the mainstream under the aegis of Gorbachev. Group 
leader Boris Grebenshchikov is known as the darling of 
glasnost’ — also the darling of the US media. 
Grebenshchikov and his band appeared in the 1987 CBS 
special Seven Days in May. Aquarium and three other 
Leningrad bands were represented in the United States 
on an album entitled Red Wave. It should have been 
called red scare. Is Soviet rock really this bland? Of 
course not. For stinging punk look for unsanctioned 
tapes of the Leningrad band Televizor. For vintage 
Springsteen-style rock and roll locate Melodiya releases 
of the Estonian bands Rock Hotel and Magnetic Band. 
Songs by the hard-rocking Latvian group Perkons have 
been released on an LP in West Germany. 





(For information on where to buy Soviet-bloc rock 
recordings send a self-addressed stamped envelope to: 
Timothy W. Ryback, German Department, Harvard 
University, Cambridge 02138.) 
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“savage shitheads in the wilderness, sitting around some 
vicious campfire.” And when push comes to shove — as 
it often does in the no-fault jungle of Gillette, Wyoming, 
during the dying “energy boom” of the early ‘80s — 
ethics, along with love, loyalty, and pipeline pipe- 
dreams, get roasted like marshmallows. So much goo 
between graham crackers are Mickey Hollister’s aspira- 
tions toward friendship and flight — the former with 
rube protégé Bobby Nobis, the latter toward Alaska and 
a life of fishing and freedom. 

Like Peter Pan with swagger and stubble, Mickey is a 
“good ol’ boy” — according to playwright Hauptman, 
“more a matter of style than anything else.” He is also an 
oil-drilling roughneck of about 40, who'd be over the hill 
if there were one in sight, a guy who has chased the 
fantasy “of endless youth and irresponsibility” to the 
last outpost. Which for Bobby, a fugitive from computer 
software sales at Montgomery Ward, is the first outpost. 
Together they’re all but impaled upon the glinting edge 
of Gillette, beyond which unlimited space and unlimited 
opportunity beckon like the abyss. Hauptman, who calls 
his play a “comedy of disillusionment,” insists he’s 
concerned not with the mythos but with the reality of 
the West: Gillette is no Mahagonny but an actual place 
that, before the boom balloon busted, grew from a cow 
town of 3000 to a hodge-podge Dodge City of 21,000 
folks and almost as many trailers. But whatever the 
playwright claims, Gillette, at its best, pumps not only 
comedy but metaphor out of Wyoming's oleaginous 
ground. 

Hauptman, the librettist of Big River and the son of a 
geologist, is no stranger to roughnecking, in either sense 
of the word. As he reports, the Gillette of fact — which 
he visited in 1985, after the first ART production — was 
very much like the Gillette of his imagining. No wonder, 
then, that he has created such eccentric but believable 
men’s men with dirt under their nails 
Plavboy visions 


characters — 
crystal meth up their noses, and 
simmering under their hardhats. A fact of boom-town 
life is that wine can be had for a song but women are 
scarce. As Priscilla Smith’s floozy barkeep, Doreen, 
counsels in one of the few truly valuable additions to 
this edition: a gal, just by being there, is an automatic 
five; “even herpes carriers and women’s libbers” are 
sevens; and the rest are, well, Bo Dereks. And in this new 
version of Gillette, Hauptman means to give the females, 
though outnumbered, equal time. To my mind, this both 
sentimentalizes the play and throws it out of focus — in 
particular, the scenes introducing ‘freelance’ hookers 
Brenda and Cathy (Dawn Couch and Pamela Gien), who 
more or less appeared on the jailhouse steps in the 
earlier version, are trifling and pat. In one, the ladies 
attempt to seduce a badly dressed undercover cop; in the 
other, they swab the slammer, exchanging tales of 
background and broken dreams. | liked it better when 
they just popped up like tarty apparitions at Mickey and 
Bobby’s quite literal home on the range. 

For if Gillette boasted nothing else, it would be 
rendered memorable by the frontier-domestic image of 
Mickey and Bobby, having cut the barbed wire 
surrounding God's big acre, setting up house on the lone 
prairie — like some al fresco Felix and Oscar. (According 
to Hauptman, the oil-industry gypsies who descend on 
these boom towns to make their fortunes don’t all live in 
flophouses — though the demand on local hostelries is 
so intense that they rent the digs in 12-hour shifts.) 
Sitting on their shabby sofa, the horizon behind them 
like a mural, they can squint off at the lights of Gillette or 
avail themselves, courtesy of “four big Delco batteries,” 
of a complete homeless entertainment system tucked 
into the trunk of Mick’s car. Add a hibachi and you're 
home sweet home — except that this is the very 
suburban trap, minus -walls and the wife, that Mickey 
has run from all his life. Yet how quick he is to re-enter 
— with Brenda, the Native American harlot with a large 
chip on her cleavage — the fragile fantasy of his youth, 
wherein he arrived, like Eddie Haskell sidling into the 
wrong TV picture, to escort Betty “Princess” Anderson 
out on a date (“Hello Mr. Anderson. Hello Mrs. 
Anderson. Hello Bud.”). 

There’s something truly touching about Bottoms’s 
Mickey — seedy, spindly, yet boyish, as he listens to 
the old-45 bleat of Orbison, “like a cold wind blowing 
across the Texas panhandle,” carrying with it loneliness 
and teen panache. Later, when he volunteers to sacri- 
fice his prized record to save his lady from commercial 
sex in a haze of Scotch and ‘“Drambyouuie,” well, that’s 

Continued on pare 16 
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Continued from page 15 

roughneck chivalry at its hokiest. 
And he makes it work: in fact, 
one nice thing about Gillette, an 
odd if easygoing choice for the 
usually more avant-garde ART, 
is that it affords a company reg- 
ular like Bottoms (who was also 
brilliant, in a_similar. venue, in 
True West) the opportunity to 
break free of conceptualist shack- 
les and just act. There are mo- 
ments, in this reprise perform- 
ance, when he gets a little cute 
(all the characters were, in their 
original incarnations, more men- 
acing); but as a grizzled imp, and 


- a symbol of the Catch-22 of the 


American dream, he’s pretty ir- 
resistible. And in the current pro- 
duction he’s matched by Andrew 
Mutnick’s geeky Bobby — all in- 
genuous bravado, trying to mix 
oil with the water behind his ears. 

Also notable is Harry S. 
Murphy's Booger McCoy, a sort 
of jerky-fed foreman with a 
penchant for spitting tobacco 
juice, particularly at the mention 
of the Ayatollah. Said chawing 
by-product figures effectively, if 
revoltingly, in Gillette’s other 
indelible scene, wherein Bobby 
befriends a built biker’s moll 
(Bernadette Wilson) and gets “his 
ass nailed to the floor” by her 
boyfriend (Michael Balcanoff) — 
an ex-con frustrated by his in- 
ability to earn his wings as a 
Hell’s Angel. As the guy’s pound- 
ing nails through the corners of 
Bob's clothes and into the motel- 
room carpet, our hapless hero, 
drawing on shards of Psych 101, 
accuses the bully of being “un- 
able to express his feelings.” 
Whereupon the black-clad cow- 
boy-hater brings his hammer 
down so close to the apex of 
Bob’s legs that you wonder 
whether he'll ever express his 
feelings again. This scene was 
more terrifying at the Hasty 
Pudding, whose stage seemed 
less remote. But there was no 
come-uppance: now, in a later 


man-mountain with the authori; 
ty of Rushmore, and lives to 
regret it. 

There’s just no end to what 
Hauptman tries to do in this 
amiable play, remarkably 
without its collapsing under the 
weight of sociological and econ- 
omic statement. Gillette is as full 
of folk wisdom as ol’-boy bull- 
shit, and as permeated by “the 
possibility of love” as by despair. 
There’s even an oddball poetry 
enveloping the character of 
Mickey like a smell (Alaska’s so 
big, he postulates, that the people 
there get “legendary”). Truth is, 
there's very little not to like about 
Gillette — which exposes not 
only the hearts of ‘working men” 
and “working girls” but a corrupt 
economic system that offers big 
bucks, burnout, and so many 
cheap temptations that nest eggs 
never hatch. Still, the play’s just 
not deep enough to be dug into 
again and again. And like 
Hauptman’s beloved big river, it 
seemed more elemental when it 
was a little muddy. 0 
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Continued from page 6 

all these years she’s been secretly 
cared for by her chief lady-in- 
waiting, the tongue-terrorist 
Paulina. 

Having earlier served as the 
conscience of the court, chiding 
the king's advisers for their cow- 
ardly acquiescence in his mad- 
ness, Paulina later becomes a 
kind of priestess, orchestrating 
Hermione’s re-entry as a ritual 
passage from one world to 
another via the medium of art. 
The role that Shakespeare de- 
vises for art here — as a bridge 
between the dead world and the 
living, between repentance and 
forgiveness — suggests the role a 


scene} ‘the biker bugs Booger, a“ 
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Gillette 


*. 
production of the play fon 
assume in the psychic lives @f its 
audience. Everyone, after all, has 
known the tug of remorse; and 
here we have an archetypal 
second-chance fantasy, wherein 
penitence (Leontes) and_ in- 
nocence (Perdita) unite to ‘de- 
serve” the restoration of the 
wife/mother figure. What we 
want from this fairy tale for 
grown-ups is to be artfully 
beguiled, released for a time 
(somewhat over three hours at 
the Huntington) from our melan- 
choly obsession with time's ir- 
reversibility. 

Ott’s treatment (her debut at 
the Huntington; she’s artistic di- 
rector of the Berkeley Repertory 
Theatre) updates the play to a 
late-19th-century, Eastern Euro- 
pean setting. The bustled gowns, 
black cutaway coats, bemedaled 
uniforms, and backdrop of tall, 
limbless pine-tree trunks produce 
a Gilbert-and-Sullivan-by-Ed- 
ward-Gorey effect — which can 
be interesting but rarely seems 
pertinent to the goings on in 
Sicilia. Bohemia, Polixenes’s 
kingdom, we see first as the 
barren region where the loyal 
Antigonus leaves the infant Per- 
dita; designer Kate Edmunds has 
represented the site with a slop- 
ing, jagged-topped whitish 
screen — easily one of the most 
unappealing pieces of scenery 
I've ever seen on a stage. (Here 
Antigonus becomes the victim of 
the infamous stage direction “Ex- 
it, pursued by a bear’; at the 
Huntington, the bear is barely 
there.) 

Whereas the decaying Sicilian 
court is drawn in somber shades, 
the Bohemian  sheep-shearing 
celebration — the long pastoral 
sequence that unofficially nup- 
tializes the young lovers — is a 
riot of garish gypsy colors. 
Profuse bunches of flowers tes- 
tify to the season — near the 
summer solstice. Oddly, though, 
the tree canopy overhead is in 
full autumn foliage; the scene 
even opens with a parachute 
drop of russet and brown confet- 
ti. What mood Ott is trying to 


*establish® with ‘this’ bit remains 


obscure; it seems vaguely. cognate 


with the green light that sicklies 
o’er Leontes’s face during his first 
jealousy soliloquy. With such 
unsubtle directorial gambits, you 
pray for diverting acting. Un- 
fortunately, the rustic yucksters, 
led by a colorless Old Shepherd 
and an obnoxiously pseudo-re- 
tarded Young Shepherd, are less 
than a riot. And Ernest Abuba, as 
a charmless Autolycus, dis- 
tinguishes the rogue and song- 
monger only by a Mel Allen nasal 
upsweep in his voice. Alexander 
Cima’s Florizel is regulation pie- 
eyed swain; Mia Korf's Perdita is 
sweet enough, if not scrumptious. 

Markle, on the other hand, 
rises above the gimmickry and 
reaches well beyond the generic 
American-Shakespearean _ style 
of the other principals as well. He 
may not make any sense of 
Leontes’s jealousy, but he does 
make you believe it. His per- 
formance calls on every inch of 
his anatomy, and though there 
are times when you wish for 
fewer Method-ist tics, the gifted 
actor is rarely uninteresting and 
frequently magnetic. The trouble 
is, when he comes out with 
something like his audibly ex- 
asperated gasp on learning that 
Florizel and Perdita are on the 
lam, he seems to be in a play of 
his own. This may mirror 
Leontes’s isolation, but it also 
keeps the onstage action from 
gelling — except in a few scenes, 
notably the trial, when the 
dignified pathos of Farr’s Her- 
mione contrasts well with .her 
husband’s smug vengefulness. 
The other high points tend to be 
the clashes between Leontes and 
Barbara Caruso’s commanding 
Paulina, whose raging impotence 
in the face of the king’s insanity 
provides the evening’s most 
deeply felt emotion. For such 
rewards you may want to shell 
out for two on the aisle; just make 
sure it’s the left-hand aisle. O 
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by Clif Garboden 





SATURDAY 





1:30 (7) Basketball. Louisville versus Kentucky. 
2:00 (4) Sunshine Christmas (movie). Cliff 


sunshine in one's eyes. A nice little corny holiday 
about a man and his little daughter and 


Texas. (Until 4 p.m.) 

Basketball. The Houston Rockets versus 
the Chicago Bulls. 
4:00 (38) Che (movie). Omar Sharif ties with Jack 
Palance for the honor of worst non-Latin playing 
Latin American revolutionaries in this 1969 failed 
attempt at paying homage to Che Guevara. (Until 6 


p.m.) 

7:30 (2) Trying Times: Moving Day. Candice Bergen 
stars as a divorced woman in this Bernard Slade 
play about the trauma of relocation. (Until 8 p.m.) 
8:00 (2) WonderWorks: Miracle at Moreaux. Loretta 
Swit stars as a nun during World War |i in Europe 
who plotted with her students to save the lives of 
Jewish children pursued by Nazts. (Until 9 p.m.) 
8:00 (7) Urban Cowboy (movie). Video pollution of 
the highest order with John Travolta as a farm boy 
who gets with the fast times and falls in with honky- 
tonkers. Also starring Debra Winger. (Until 10 p.m.) 
8:00 (38) How Green Was My Valley (movie). Walter 
Pidgeon and Maureen O’Hara star in the classic 
1941 edition of this poignant drama set in a Welsh 
mining town. (Until 10:30 p.m.) 

9:00 (2) The Story of English: The Loaded Weapon. 
A look at Irish and the Irish versus English and the 
English and the troubles between the two 
languages and peoples. (Until 10 p.m.) 

10:00 (2) Father’s Littie Dividend (movie). Spencer 
Tracy, Joan Bennett, Liz Taylor, and Billy Burke star 
in this 1951 Vincente Minnelli-directed seque! to 
The Father of the Bride. Not without its curiosity 
value. (Until 11:30 p.m.) 

11:30 (2) Masterpiece Theatre: Northanger Abbey. 
Repeated from last week. A Jane Austen adaptation 
spoofing Gothic-novel motifs. (Until 1 a.m.) 


SUNDAY 


10:00 a.m. (2) Nature: Tiger. Repeated from last 
week. A trip to the jungles of india, where the last of 
the big, beautiful cats hang on by their dew claws 
for survival. (Until 11 a.m.) 

11:00 a.m. (2) Nova: Riddle of the Joints. Repeated 
from last week. A global search for the causes and 
possible cures of arthritis. (Until noon.) 

11:00 a.m. (25) The Gathering (movie). Ed Asner 
and Maureen Stapleton star in one of those holiday 
heartwarmers about a crusty head of the family who 
stops just short of being relentless about avoiding 
his kin for Christmas. (Until 1 p.m.) 

1:00 (2) Upstairs, Downstairs: Facing Fearful Odds. 
Repeated from last week. (Until 2 p.m.) 

1:00 (4) Football. The Pats versus the New York 
Jets, unless it doesn’t sell out, in which case the 
Buffalo Bills will visit the Indianapolis Colts here. 
1:00 (25) Amadeus (movie). Repeated from last 











this popular outrageous musical about 
and his gry e (Until 4 p.m.) _ 
2:00 (7) An American Christmas Carol (movie). 
any Weaier dean 6 Sesame sade bs P00 white, 
and blue. From 1979, (Until 4 p.m.) 


So’ 
his country’s way of life at Ted Koppel’s command 
while living in decadent New York. To be repeated 
on Mat geen bey 11 p.m. seve! meee 

The New York Giants versus the 


4:00 Football. 
St. Louis Cardinals. 
5:30 (2) Candidates '88. Marvin Kalb interviews 
God's choice for the White House, Pat Robertson. 
To be repeated on Friday at 8:30 p.m. on Channel 
44. (Until 6:30 p.m.) 
6:00 (44) Downstairs: Peace out of Pain. 
(Until 7 p.m.) 

7:00 (5) The Christmas Star. Ed Asner again, this 
time as a crafty old con artist who discovers the 
TMOC (true meaning of Christmas) when a couple 
of kids mistake him for St. Nick. (Until 9 p.m.) 

8:00 (2) Nature: The Holy Land: A Wilderness Like 
Eden. Plodding up the long lonesome Rift Valley 
from Kenya to Turkey. (Until 9 p.m.) 

9:00 (2) Masterpiece Theatre: Sorrel! and Son, part 
one. The first chapter of a five-part adaptation of 
Warwick Deeping’s 1925 bestseller about a father- 
and-son relationship. Tonight Mr. Sorrell returns 
from the battlefields of Europe and ends up 
sweeping out in a pub. (Until 10 p.m.) 

9:00 (4) The Father Clements Story (movie). Louis 
Gossett Jr. seeks the TMOC by adopting homeless 
teen Maicoim-Jamal Warner; archbishop Carroll 
O'Connor tries to tell him that this sort of thing went 
out with Going My Way and The Bellis of St. Mary's. 
A 1987 TV-holiday-movie. (Until 11 p.m.) 

9:00 (5) It Came Upon a Midnight Clear (movie). 
Mickey Rooney, Scott Grimes, Elisha Cook, and 
Lloyd Nolan star in a 1984 TV-movie about a retired 
NYPD officer who finds the TMOC for his grandson 
through miraculous means. (Until 11 p.m.) 

9:00 (7) Foxfire (movie). John Denver stars as the 
son of Hume Cronyn and Jessica Tandy in this 
holiday special about the simple lives of simple 
mountain people — from home birth to hillbilly 
heaven. (Until 11 p.m.) 

10:00 (2) Mystery: Agatha Christie's Miss Marple: 
Nemesis, part one. Repeated from last week. (Until 


11 p.m.) 

Midnight (5) The Man in the Santa Claus Suit 
(movie). Fred Astaire, Gary Burghoff, John Byner, 
Bert Convy, and Nanette Fabray star in the story of 
a number of people who discover the TMOC by 
renting a furry red suit. (Until 2 a.m.) 

2:30 a.m. (5) Call Northside 777 (movie). Great 
1948 crime-and-journalist yarn about a writer's 
crusade to free an innocent man. James Stewart 
stars with Helen Walker, Richard Conte, and Lee J. 
Cobb. (Until 4:40 a.m.) 


MONDAY 


8:00 (2) The Making of a Continent: Collision 
Courses. The start of a repeated six-part series on 








the natural forces that made this hemisphere what it 


to see how action and other forces 
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Africa. All five paris will be aired this week - 
tonight, two on Tuesday, and a final edition 
Wednesday. All parts will be rerun in order 
Channel 44 on Saturday starting at 7 p.m. The 
hour looks at the roots of British rule in South A 
and at the emergence of the Afrikaner National 
Movement and the African National Congress. 
(Until 10 p.m.) 

9:00 (4) Motown Merry Christmas. Standard 
Christmas stuff done in unstandard fashion by the 
Temptations, the Pointer sisters, Smokey Rob- 
inson, Ronnie Spector, Run-D.M.C., Natalie Cole, 
Stephanie Mills, Redd Foxx, Lola Falana, and more. 
Hey: 10 p.m.) 

9:00 (5) — The Chicago Bears versus the San 
Francisco 49er 
10:00 (2) Frontline: Apartheid: 1948-1964. How the 
policy of apartheid began in '48, and how it inspired 
a campaign of nonviolent resistance. (Until 11 p.m.) 
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TUESDAY 


8:00 (2) Nova: Secrets of the Lost Red Paint People. 
Another new children's book? No, an 
archaeological special exploring the things left 
behind by an advanced seafaring culture on the 
North Atlantic coasts of the US and Canada. (Until 9 


p.m.) 

8:30 (44) Moyers: God and Politics: The Kingdom 
Divided. Repeated from last week. Bill Moyers 
begins his series on politics and religion with a look 
at the Christian rift over the situation in Latin 
America. (Until 10 p.m.) 

9:00 (2) Frontline: Apartheid: 1965-1977. The 
Frontline series continues with a look at the creation 
of black tribal homelands and the emergence of 
black consciousness among university students. 
(Until 10 p.m.) 

10:00 (2) Frontline: Apartheid: 1977-1986. A \ook 
at the South African government's attempts to 
change policy and divisive issues among both 
blacks and whites. (Until 11 p.m.) 

11:00 (2) The Making of a Continent: Collision 
Courses. Repeated from Monday at 8 p.m. 








WEDNESDAY 


7:30 (5) Yes, Virginia, There is a Santa Claus. The 
unfailing yarn about how little Virginia O’Hanion got 
the press to lie in hopes of finding the TMOC. (Until 


8 p.m.) 

8:00 (5) A Muppet Family Christmas. Jim Henson 
and his thready tribe search for the TMOC with 
characters from Sesame Street and from Fraggle 
Rock. (Until 9 p.m.) 

8:30 (2) New Country, New Friends. Focusing on a 
Sudbury-based group called “One with One,” 
which fosters relationships between new immi- 
grants (from Cambodia, Guatemala, and Vietnam) 
with existing citizens. This show profiles three such 
friendships. (Until 9 p.m.) 

2) Moyers: God and Politics: The Battie for 
the Bible. Bill Moyer’s second look at politics and 
religion examines a 10-year-old schism within the 
Southern Baptists over Bible interpretation. (Until 








10 p.m.) 


to hilis of. 


Slumee Austria, to relive the glory of The Sound 
of Music and share the TMOC with John Denver and 


Placido . (Until 10 p.m.) 

9:00 (7) A | Camera Christmas hristmas Special. Alan 
; ually a mere 

collection of golden moments in uninvited pho- 


100 CaF (Until 10 p.m.) 
Frontline: Apartheid. Maples as de lnen 

poe apt yen bs cage lve discussion 
among people on all sides of the issue in South 
Africa. Hard to believe there’s more than one side, 
ea 1 ee St ae 
10:00 (5) A 


(Until 11 pm) 
11:00 (2) Your A’ Russian. For one thing, 
Pozner doesn't have to stand in line for an hour to 
buy a bus ticket. Repeated from Sunday at 3:30 


11:30 (2) Sherpa. A short profile of the mountain 
people of Nepal. (Until midnight.) 





THURSDAY 


8:30 (2) Say, Brother. A discussion of racism on 
college campuses. (Until 9 p.m.) 

9:00 (2) Mystery: Agatha Christie's Miss Marple: 
Nemesis, part two. In which Miss Marple discovers 
a long-lost secret and her nephew Lionel scours 
London for signs of the elusive Michael. (Until 10 





p.m.) 

9:00 (5) The Three Kings (movie). You know, if 
Jesus came back this evening and tuned in ABC, 
we'd find out once and for all how much of a sense 
of humor he has. Jack Warden, Stan Shaw, and Lou 
Diamond risk divine retribution with this tale of 
three bums who ride camels into modern Los 
Angeles in search of the TMOC. Would we lie about 
something so easily checked? Maybe it'll turn into a 
series. (Until 11 p.m.) 

11:00 (2) The Nine Voices of Christmas. A drama 
special produced by the Say, Brother crew show- 
casing vignettes of everyday life around the 
holidays. (Until midnight.) 


FRIDAY 


7:30 (5) White Christmas (movie). For those of you 
who are easily (if understandably) confused by the 
sheer breadth of the Bing Crosby oeuvre, this is not 
Holiday Inn, which is the musical in which the song 
“White Christmas’’ showed up. This is a later (1954) 
film seeking to combine that all-popular Christmas 
song with a Christmas movie. Bing stars with Danny 
Kaye and Rosemary Clooney and Vera-Ellen in the 
story of two Army buddies who go into show biz and 
end up at a Vermont inn for the season. (Until 10 


p.m.) 

8:00 (4) The Sound of Music (movie). The hills are 
still alive. (Until 11 p.m.) 

8:30 (44) Candidates '88. Repeated from Sunday at 
5:30 p.m. Kalb faces Robertson. 

9:00 (2) Christmas with Flicka. Whoa, there. 
Actually a festival of traditional Austrian Christmas 
activities featuring mezzo-soprano Frederica von 
Stade (a/k/a Flicka, for some reason). Also 
featuring our favorite Austrian, Melba Moore. 
Excerpts from Messiah and such faves as “Silent 
Night.”’ (Until 10 p.m.) 

11:00 (2) Slow Fires. Not a real exciting-sounding 
show. Robert MacNeil spends an hour explaining 
how the nation’s library books are in constant 
danger of deterioration. Sure we care, but why 
belabor the issue? (Until midnight.) 

















“Forover 50 years we've been helping people 
find the right gifts, Gqperience counts. 


From the Harvard University Press 








The Animal Estate 
The English and Other 
Creatures 
in the Victorian Age 
by Harriet Ritvo 

“An — and valuable book . 
intriguingly and lavishl illustrated . . . [It] 
illurninate s] virtually all the 
institutionalized human relations with 
animals which have a political or 
ideological element.” 


— Vicki Hearne, 
New York Times Book Review 


$25.00 





Quiddities 

by W.V. Quine 

Quiddities contains reflections on over 80 
topics from “alphabet” to “zero”, by the 
Harvard pn gg about whom P.F. 
Strawson said 

wit and Poeaeet of his writing are among 


the chie 
— Lantos Review of Books 


$20.00 


he elegance, economy, 


lories of modern philosophy.” 














A History of Private 


Life Vol. I 
Edited by Paul Veyne 


The first of a five-volume series, Veyre’s 
volume is a brilliant look at what it was 
really like to live, work and die in the 
classical and medieval epochs — from: 
pagan Rome to Byzantium. When the 
nal volume is published in 1990 it will 
complete this monument to the work of 
early members of the Annales 
school of history, including the late 
Philippe Aries (the original general editor, 
with Gouge Duby). 


$29.50 











° J . 
Time’s Arrow, Time’s 
Cycle 
by Stephen Jay Gould 
An account of the pi of geological 
time by the celebrated Harvard anor ag 
of zoo 
metaphors of the book’s title, Gould 
examines the ways in which myths and 
metaphors affect the development of 
scientific thought in this “lively and 


scholarly” book. 
— New York Times Book Review 


$17.50 


ogy and geology. Using the dual 











536-0095 


Harvard Book Store Café 
190 Newbury St. 
At Exeter, Boston 


Book Store 


1256 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 


MASTER CARD/VISA/AMERICAN EXPRESS 


(Harvard Square) 


661-1515 
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by Robin Dougherty 








Monpay 


MUSIC. Never let it be said that pianist 
James Williams approaches a gig at the 
Willow the same way twice. On this 
visit, which concludes tomorrow 
evening, Williams is fronting a two- 
tenor quintet featuring local favorites 
Bill Pierce and Andy McGhee, which 
should make for a lot of madness. The 
Willow is at 699 Broadway, Ball Square, 
in Somerville. Call 623-9874 

Anyone with the slightest interest in 
vocal music should attend the 
Ladysmith Black Mambazo concert 
tonight. Although the 10 singers use no 
more than their voices (and wondrously 
syncopated movements to punctuate 
them), the hall is bound to be filled to 
capacity with harmonies and rhythmic 
turns as rich as any in the history of 
black vocal music, maybe more so. (By 
the way, rumors that the group had 
agreed to play Sun City are apparently 
unfounded.) At Symphony Hall, 301 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, at 8 
p.m.. Tickets are $15 and $17.50. Call 
266-1492. 
FILM. Fred Astaire pursues Rita 
Hayworth in the lively wartime musical 
You Were Never Lovelier, which is set 
in colorful Argentina. It’s playing as part 
of the Boston Public Library’s free 
Monday-evening series “The Enduring 
Magic of Fred Astaire.” All shows in the 
series are at 6:30 p.m. in the Rabb 
Lecture Hall of the BPL, Copley Square, 
Boston. Call 536-5400: 


Turspay 





MUSIC. Here’s another chance to catch 
a group about to make its mark 
nationally — in fact, the new album by 
pianist Laszlo Gardony’s trio is due out 
shortly. Gardony, who recently won a 
jazz piano competition at the 
Jacksonville Festival, will be joined by 
his regular mates, bassist Miroslav 
Vitous and drummer Ian Fromman, 
tonight only at 9 p.m. at the Regattabar, 
in the Charles Hotel, Bennett and Eliot 
Streets, in Harvard Square. Call 
876-8742. 

CHOCOLATE. We're pretty much in 
favor of chocolate at any time, but we're 
especially delighted that today’s 
chocolate event, “Chocolate Madness,” 
is a benefit for Mass Choice. A mere $15 
buys you indulgence in chocolate 
desserts from more than 20 Boston 
restaurants. Show up at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Portia Harcus Gallery, 210 South Street, 
Boston. Call 720-1880. 

CHRISTMAS. While we're on our high 
horse about buying art for Christmas 
(art makes the world go ‘round, we're 
fond of saying), we'll point you in the 
ditection of the Feet of Clay Pottery 
Holiday Show. The Brookline pottery 





cooperative’s annual show promises 
moose toothbrush holders (we need 
one), flying frog ornaments, 
handpainted tiles, dragon casseroles, 
and the like. The show runs through 
December 20 at 46 White Place, 
Brookline Village. Hours are Thursdays 
from 5:30 to 8:30 p.m. and Fridays, 
Saturdays, and Sundays from noon to 6 
p.m. Admission is free. Call 731-3262. 


Woon ESDAY 











CHANUKAH. You can spend the first 
day of Chanukah browsing through the 
books on sale at the Jewish 
Community Book Fair (the fair runs 
from 10 a.m. to 9:30 p.m.) and then listen 
to Isadore Kleinman, author of Lach a 
Bisl, tell Yiddish jokes (at 2 p.m.) at the 
annual event, which takes place at the 


, Leventhal-Sidman Jewish Community 


Center, 333 Nahanton Street, Newton. 
Admission is free. Call 965-7410, 
extension 282. 


Tnurspay 
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FILM. The Hungarian filmmaker Marta 
Meszaros isn’t well known outside her 
native Eastern Europe, but the forthright 
titles of her movies — Adoption, 
Riddance, Nine Months, The Girl — 
make us curious about her. Her work, 
which deals with the subordination of 
women, the conflicts between rural and 
urban culture, and the plight of state- 
reared children, is being shown at the 
Museum of Fine Arts, 465 Huntington 


_ Avenue, Boston, in the series “A 


Woman’s Vision: Six by Marta 
Meszaros.” Today, a double feature: 
Women at 5:30 p.m,, Diary for My 
Children at 8 p.m. Tickets are $3.50, $3 
for students and senior citizens. Call 
267-9300, extension 446. 

THEATER. We'd love to sing and 
dance about the evils of sexual 
repression, but tonight we're going to 
listen. The House Opposite (A 
Phylogenetic Fantasy) is not a musical, 
thank God, but Mario-Erik Paoli’s new 
music-theater piece inspired by one of 
Freud’s essays. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
tonight through Sunday at Mobius, 354 
Congress Street, Boston. Tickets are $6. 
Call 542-7416. 

Dusa, Fish, Stas and Vi are the 
names of the four women in Pam 
Gems'’s play about disparate roommates 
(remember feminism?). Curtain is at 8 
p.m. tonight through Sunday at the 
Alley Theatre, 1253 Cambridge Street, 
Cambridge. Tickets are $12, $2 discount 
for students and seniors. Call 491-8166. 
CHRISTMAS. Every year the 
Christmas Revels dish up a new flavor 
of holiday. This year it’s “a Masque of 
traditional and ritual dances, 








Monday: You Were Never Lovelier 


processions, carols, and drama.” 
Director John Langstaff and staff team 
up with local artists and performers, 
including Susan Cooper, Christopher 
Janney, David Moss, Trent Arterberry, 
plus the Pinewoods Morris Men, the 
Cambridge Symphonic Brass Ensemble, 
the Wassail Chorus, the Children’s 
Waits, the Mimos Mummers, the Holly 
Tree Dancers, minstrel John Fleagle, the 
Lord of Misrule, Old Tom Bells, and .. . 
that’s about enough. Tonight is the first 
of 13 performances (the season runs 
through December 30). Curtain is at 8 
p.m. at Sanders Theatre in Memorial 
Hall (“a large Victorian structure at the 
intersection of Kirkland and Quincy 
Streets on the north side of Harvard 
Yard’’). Tickets are $9 to $16 for adults, 
$6 to $13 for kids. Call 864-9183. 


kK RIDAY 








DANCE. Jazz dance in Boston has been 
pretty much synonymous with the 
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Danny Sloan Dance Company for the 
last decade (and even though he’s been 
hospitalized with cancer, Sloan 
continues to lead the troupe). The 
company’s got a new program, which 
surfaces tonight (and tomorrow) at New 
England Life Hall, 225 Clarendon Street, 
Boston, with the premiere of Leni 
Wylliams’s Not Alone, as well as his Sha 
Tah Tee, plus Sloan favorites Karabou 
and The Gospels According to... 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tickets are $10 and 
$15, $2 discount for students and 
seniors. Call 536-8460. 

And these two were accomplished 
dancers on their own before they 
emerged as a 
duo. Fiona Marcotty and Stephen 
Pelton deliver a new collaboration, 
World: the common hand, this weekend. 
It’s “a work of relationships, and of 
journeys across the land, the sea, and 
the air.” Performances are tonight and 
tomorrow at 8 p.m., Sunday at 6 p.m., at 
the Joy of Movement Studio Theater, 
536 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge. 
Tickets are $9. Call Dance Umbrella at 
492-7578. 





(Bob Blumenthal, David Bonetti, 
Carolyn Clay, Owen Gleiberman, Paul 
D. Lehrman, Milo Miles, and Charles 
Tavlor helped out this week.) 
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THE WESTERN 
FRONT 
343 WESTERN AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE «+ 492-7772 





Fri. - Sun., Dec. 11- 13 
LAMBS BREAD 
Reggae Superstars 


# 





Every Tuesday 
POSITIVE BENT 





Wed., Dec. 16 
DECOMPOSITION 
ORCHESTRA 
(“DECOMP") 
Volcanic Funk 





Thurs., Dec. 17 
RIGHT TIME 
Reggae and Funk 





RENDEZVOUS 
WITH THE BLUES 


Fri., Dec. 11 
SHIRLEY LEWIS 
AND THE MOVERS 
Wed., Dec. 16 


OUT LOUD 


Thurs., Dec. 17 
LITTLE FRANKIE 
AND THE 
PREMIERS 


RENDEZVOUS 
596 Moody St., Waitham 
893.7171 








Fri. & Sat., Dec. 18 & 19 
ONE PEOPLE 
Roots Rock Reggae 








Sun., Dec. 20 
TO BE ANNOUNCED 





Wed., Dec. 23 
CUTRIS RIVERS 
JAZZ QUINTET 








Thurs. & Fri., Dec. 24 & 25 
MERRY CHRISTMAS! 





Sat. & Sun., Dec. 26 & 27 
JAH SPIRIT 
Reggae Rock 





"Fine Jamaican food served every weekend - 

















On the Waterfront at Lewis Wharf 
523-3994 








LISTINGS 





To place a listing: bring it or send it to Listings, 
Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave., Boston 
02215 by Thursday a week before the Friday 
when it should appear; each issue's listings run 
from that Friday to Friday of the following week. 
We can’t take any listings over the phone. There 
is no charge, but your copy is subject to our 
revision and to space limitations. include the 
time, date, place, and nature of your event, and 
how much it costs. (if it's free, specify ‘free’ or 
“no charge.”) Without price information we 
can’t print your listing. Theater listings are 
separate; send them by 2 p.m on Friday to “Play 
by Play,” c/o Skip Ascheim. Auditions, classes, 
seminars are not listed here: call Phoenix 
Classifieds at 267-1234 to take out an ad. We 
welcome photographs for possible inclusion, but 


THURSDAY AT 5 P.M. To be considered for “Hot 
Tix,” the deadline is a week earlier; to be 
considered for “Next Weekend,” two weeks 


earlier. . 
N.B.: TWO ISSUES THIS MONTH APPEAR ON 
THURSDAYS. DEADLINE FOR ISSUE OF DE- 
CEMBER 24 IS 5 P.M. DECEMEBER 16. DEAD- 
LINE FOR ISSUE OF DECEMBER 31, 1988 IS 5 
P.M. DECEMBER 23. DEADLINE FOR ISSUE OF 
FRIDAY, JANUARY &, 1968 IS 5 P.M. DECEM- 
BER 30. 




















NAHANT’S HIDDEN SECRET 


EA 























1 WILLOW ROAD, NAHANT, 581-1300 


Open for lunch and dinner Saturdays and Sundays 












































BOSTON POLICE: 911 

BROOKLINE POLICE: 734-1212 

CAMBRIDGE POLICE: 911 

SOMERVILLE POLICE: 625-1212 

STATE POLICE: 566-4500, 782-2335 

BOSTON FIRE: 536-1100 or 911 

BROOKLINE FIRE: 232-4646 or, from Brookline, 
911 

CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5800 or, from Cam- 
bridge, 911 
SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1500 





MEDICAL 

EMERGENCIES 
BOSTON-BROOKLINE: 911 
POISON: Information Center, 232-2120 
SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 
METRO AMBULANCE: 288-6700 
CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 498-1000 
MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726-2000 
MASS. EYE & EAR: 523-7900 
BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 424-5000 
BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 735-3337 
BRIGHAM & WOMEN’S HOSPITAL: 732-5636 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL: 735-6611 
PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE: 267-9150 
BOSTON RAPE CRISIS CENTER 492-RAPE. 
Immediate and continuing support, medical and 
legal info, referrals. 
RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater Lynn 
and North Shore. Cali 595-RAPE for immediate 
and continuing support, medical and legal 
information. 
ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL: 789-3000 





LUBS 


FRIDAY 


THE AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass. Ave., 
Porter Sq., Cambridge. Live Greek and Middle 
Eastern music with one or more of the following: 
Mitchell Kalsunas, Harry Bedrosian, the Freddy 
Elias Ensembie, the Kokoras Brothers, George 
Kaminaris, Arthur 

BACK BAY HILTON , Boston. In the Lobby 
Lounge: 6-10 p.m.: Yasuka Kobuta. 
BACKSTAGE at the Playhouse Restaurant 
(388-9572), Main St., Amesbury. John Numes, 
BARE TREE INN (888-6113), Rte. 6A, Sandwich. 
Secret Function. 

BAYSIDE INN (581-5555), 839 the Lynnway, 
Lynn. in the Chameleon Lounge, Dance Jam '88, 
dance competition. 

BAY TOWER ROOM (723-1666), 60 State St., 
33rd floor, Boston. No cover. 9 p.m.-1 a.m., 
vocalist Tanya Hart. 

THE BLUE PELICAN (401-847-5675), 40 West 
Broadway, Newport, Ri. Kid El-Deen. 

BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL AND TOWERS 
(426-2000), Park Plaza at Arlington St., Boston. 
In Captain's Piano Bar, sing-along at piano bar. 
in Swans lounge, 3-7 p.m., pianist Kevin Gibbs. 
In Fox and Hounds Restaurant, 7-11 p.m., 
pianist Kevin Gibbs. 
CAMBRIDGE MARRIOTT HOTEL (494-6600), 2 
Cambridge Center, Kendall Sq., Cambridge. No 
cover. Proper dress. 8:30 p.m.-1:30 a.m. in the 
Chatfield Lounge, dancing to recorded music 
and videos. 

CANTAB LOUNGE (354-2685), 738 Mass. Ave., 
Central Sq., Cambridge. Little Joe Cook and the 
Thrillers. in Bill's House of Wax, dance music. 
CANTARES (547-6300), 13 Springfield St., in- 
man Sq., Cambridge. Cantares Band. 

CATCH A RISING STAR (661-9887), 30 John F. 
Kennedy St., Cambridge. At 8:30 and 11 p.m., 
Tom Parks, Tom Gilmore, Jim Carey. 
CENTURY CAFE (326-2144), 640 Washington 








St., Dedham. Videos, hosted by celebrity DJs. 
CHAMPIONS (387-9335), 234 Main St., Everett. 
DJ Andy. 

THE CHANNEL (451-1905), 25 Necco St., 
Boston. Butthole Surfers, Volcano Suns, Bags. 
CLUB CAFE (536-0972), 209 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. At 9:30 p.m., vocalist Eula Lawrence with 
pianist David Sparr. In Club Cabaret, Ten 
Percent Revue. 

CLUB DALLAS , Lynn. Live oldies and rockabilly 
bands. 

CLUB 54 (438-4113), 54 Montvale Ave., Stone- 
ham. Dancing, juice bar. No jeans or sneakers. 
Open 7:30-11:30 p.m. 

CLUB Ill (623-6957), 608 Somerville Ave., Some- 
rville. New Man, Me and the Boys, the Rize. 
COLONNADE HOTEL (424-7000), 120 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston. in the Bar at Zachary's, 
Steve Soares. 

COMEDY CLUBHOUSE at Latino’s (492-5544), 
19 Brookline St., Central Sq., Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., live comedy. 

COMEDY CONNECTION (391-0022), 76 War- 
renton St., Boston. Shows at 9 and 11 p.m. 
THE COMMONS at Copley Place, Boston 
(437-1234). Disc jockeys play top-40 music from 
9 p.m. to 2 p.m. 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL (267-5300), Copley Sq., 
Boston. No cover, proper dress required. in the 
Plaza Bar, 9 p.m.-1 a.m., Dave McKenna. 
CORY’S (326-3618), 930 Providence Hwy., 
Dedham. 8 p.m.-midnight, Larry Winsiow, guitar 
and vocals. 


CRICKETS (720-5570), 101 Faneuil Hall Market- 
place, Boston. Jim Hayden, piano music. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT (267-6626), 
ag s, 124 Boylston St., Boston. Private 


co DURKE'S (232-2191), 808 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Bruce Marshall and the Clue, Blue China. 
EPHRAIM’S (443-5373), Rte. 27, Sudbury. 
Makoto Takenaka. 

FANNY MAY’S (353-1884), 
Hyannis. Live music and DJs. 
GREEN STREET STATION (522-0792), Green 
St., Jamaica Plain. Treat Her Right, Cave Dogs, 
Drumming on Glass. 

GROUND ZERO (354-0470), 512 Mass. Ave., 
Central Sq., Cambridge. DJ Industrial Noise. 
JOHNNY 0’S (776-9667), 17 Holland St., Davis 
Sq., Somerville. Cajun dance party with the 
Boogaloo Swamis. 

LAFAYETTE HOTEL (451-2600), Lafayette 
Place, Boston. in the Lobby Lounge, vocalist and 
jazz pianist Margie Hobbs, 5-9 p.m. 

LENOX HOTEL (536-7676), 710 Boylston St., 
Copley Sq., Boston. in Diamond Jim’s Piano 
Bar, sing-along piano entertainment 5 p.m.-1:30 
a.m. 

LILY’S (227-4242), 29 North Quincy Market, 
Boston. Bob Tailaila. 

MARRIOTT HOTEL LONG WHARF (227-0800), 
296 State St., Boston. In the Paim Garden Café, 
6:30-10:30 p.m., Merideth West, piano and 
vocals. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT (354-8238), 4 
Brookline St., Cambridge. Live Greek music and 
Oriental dancers. 

MOLLY’S (783-2900), Brighton Ave., Aliston. DJs 
and recorded dance music. 

NAMELESS COFFEEHOUSE (864-1630) at First 
Parish Unitarian Church, 3 Church St., Harvard 
Sq., Cambridge. Free. Closing weekend, with 
Ann Zimmerman, Chuck Hall, Leo Kretzner, and 
Dean Stevens and Kenji Ogata. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 War- 
renton St., Boston. At 9 and 11 p.m., Larry Miller. 
NIGHTSTAGE (497-8200), 823 Main St., Cam- 
bridge. David Frishberg, Sammy Price, Doc 
Cheatham. 

NOH PLACE (393-7632), 117 Lovell St. 
Worcester. Live music and performance art. 
NORTHERN LIGHTS (365-2212), First Parish 
Church, Upper Common, Fitchburg. Sally Rogers 
and Howard Bursen. 

NOSTALGIA (479-8989), 797 Wollaston Beach 
Bivd., Quincy. The Drive. 

NYC JUKEBOX (542-4077), 275 Tremont St., 
Boston. Recorded music from the ‘50s and ‘60s. 
OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS (898-2230), South 
St., Westboro Center. Michael Barrett, album 
Party. 

ONE CITY HALL PLAZA (742-9595), City Hall 
Sat. No cover or minimum. Proper casual dress. 
PALM COURT AT CRICKET’S (227-3434), 101 
Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston. Proper dress, 
no cover. Piano music nightly. Jim Hayden. 
PISTACHIO’S LOUNGE (497-5488), 50 Church 
St., Cambridge. Victor Mendoza and Tim Ray. 
PLAY IT AGAIN SAM (232-4242), 1314 Comm. 
Ave., Brighton. At 9 and 11:30 p.m.: D.J. Hazard 
Show 


THE PLAYHOUSE (388-9527), 109 Main St., 
Amesbury. Harry Keyes. 

PLOUGH AND STARS (492-9654), 912 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. No cover. No dancing. 
PURCELL’S (523-2725), 25 School St., Boston. 
No cover, casial dress. 5-9 p.m.: pianist Ray 
Stiles, '40s swing. 

REGATTABAR (864-1200), at the Charies Hotel, 
Bennett and Eliot Sts., Cambridge. Astrud 


Gilberto. 

SECOND FRIDAY COFFEE HOUSE (484-1054) 
at First Church, 404 Concord Ave., Beimont. 
Dennis Pearne Band, Steve Jerrett. 
SHERATON PLYMOUTH (747-4900), Rtes. 3A 
and 44, Plymouth. in the Mermaid Lounge, On 
ice. in the Pub, Trillium Jazz Band. 

STICKY WICKET (435-4817), 167 W. Main St., 
Hopkinton. Rock King. 

STITCHES (254-3939), 969 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
At 9 and 11 p.m., headline comedy. 

TAM, (277-0962), 1648 Beacon St., Brookline. 
Tom Principato Band 

1369 JAZZ CLUB (661-1369), 1369 Cambridge 


176 North St., 


St., Cambridge. At 5:30 p.m., Robbie Philips and 
the Old Dogs; eve. show, Archie Shepp Quartet, 
with Steve McCraven and Dave Burell. 
UNCOMMON COFFEEHOUSE (872-3111), Scott 
Hall, First Parish in Framingham, 24 Vernon St. 
Priscilla Herdman. 

WATCH CITY COFFEEHOUSE (891-3740), First 
Parish Church, 50 Church St., Waltham. Joe 
Cormier, Edmond Boudreau, Joe Patenaude, 
Ken Peariman. 

WBRS/THE COFFEEHOUSE (736-5277), Usdan 
Center, Brandeis University, Waltham. Free live 
music. At 4 p.m., Rick Klane and guest. 
WESTIN HOTEL in Copley Place (262-9600), 10 
Huntington Ave., Boston. In Turner’s Bar, 8 


p.m.-1 a.m., Carla Cook Quartet, contemporary 
and popular jazz. in the Lobby Lounge, 5 p.m.- 1 
a.m. Kurt Laurence. 


WINNIE’S PUB (566-8651), 1619 Tremont St., 
Roxbury. Jack Pot with Frank Dwyer. 


SATURDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 

for clubs under the listing for Friday at the 

beginning of this section. 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Live Greek music and 

dancing, with George Armaos, Harry Bedrosian, 

George Kaminaris, Arthur Chingris. 

BACKSTAGE at the Playhouse Restaurant, 

Amesbury. Scott Sykes, piano. 

BAYSIDE INN, Lynn. In the Chameleon Lounge, 

dance party. 

BAY TOWER ROOM, Boston. 9 p.m.-1 a.m., 

vocalist Tanya Hart with the Bob Bachelder Trio. 

THE BLUE PELICAN, Newport, Ri. Ken Lyon and 

the Tombstone Blues Band. 

CAMBRIDGE MARRIOTT HOTEL, Cambridge. 

No cover. Proper dress. in the Chatfield Lounge, 

celebrity DJs. 

CANTAB LOUNGE, Cambridge. Little Joe Cook 

and the Thrillers. 

CANTARES, Cambridge. Cantares Band. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. Shows at 

7:30, 9:45, and midnight, Tom Parks, Tom 

Gilmore, and Jim Carey. 

CENTURY CAFE, Dedham. Celebrity DJs, dance 

music. 

CHAMELEON, Lynn. Dance party. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. Nervous Eaters, 

Dogzilla, and others. 

CLUB CAFE, Boston. At 9 p.m., Vocalist Mili 

Bermeso, pianist Tim Ray. in Club Cabaret, Ten 

Percent Revue. 

CLUB DALLAS, Lynn. Live oldies and rockabilly 

bands. 

CLUB Ill, Somerville. Digney Fignus, After the 

Fact, Fail Safe. 

COLONNADE HOTEL, Boston. in the Bar at 
"s, 

COMEDY CLUBHOUSE, Cambridge. Live com- 

edy at 8:30 p.m., Bizarre Comedy. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. Shows at 9 

and 11 p.m. 

THE COMMONS, Boston. Disc jockeys play 

top-40 music from 9 p.m. to 2 p.m. 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. In the Plaza 

Bar, Dave McKenna. 

CORY’S, Dedham. 8 p.m.-midnight, pianist Jim 


Hayden. 

CRICKETS, Boston. Piano music. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. 
Dick Doherty's comedy show, with Dick Doherty, 
Kevin Knox, Rich Kelley, B.J. Shea, at 10 p.m. 
ED BURKE’S, Boston. The Urge 








GENERAL GLOVER HOUSE, (595-5155), 299 
nove St., Swampscott. Pianist Nicolas Vil- 


qnaas sTaanT STATION. Jamaica Plain. Blind 
idiot God, Slaughter Shack, Common Ailments of 
Maturity. 

GROUND ZERO, Cambridge. DJ industrial Noise. 
HARTWELL HOUSE (862-5111), 94 Hartwell 
Ave., Lexington. Steve Williams, piano. 

HOTEL MERIDIEN, Boston. Saxophonist Jay 
Branford, with pianist David Crohan and bassist 
Dave Clark. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Steve Smith and the 
Nakeds. 

LAFAYETTE HOTEL, Boston. In the Lobby 
Lounge, vocalist and jazz pianist Margie Hobbs, 
7-11:30 p.m. 

LENOX HOTEL (536-7676), 710 Boylston St., 
Copley Sq., Boston. in Diamond Jim’s Piano 
Bar, sing-along piano entertainment 5 p.m.-1:30 
am. 

LILY’S, Boston. Dave Crone. 

MARRIOTT HOTEL LONG WHARF, Boston. in 
the Palm Garden Café, Merideth 

West, piano and vocals. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT (354-6238), 4 
—" St., Cambridge. Sahria, Arabic folk 


MOLLY’, Aliston. Dance music. 

NAMELESS COFFEEHOUSE (864-1630), 3 
Church St., Cambridge. Free. Trudi Goodman, 
Sue Kranz, Jason Threlfall Band, James 
McCarthy, and Margy, Christine, and Aram. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8, 10, and 
11:30 p.m., Don Gavin Show. 

NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. David Frishberg, 
Sammy Price, Doc Cheatham. 
NOSTALGIA, Quincy. The Drive. 

NYC JUKEBOX, Boston. Recorded music of the 
‘50s and ‘60s. 

ONE CITY HALL PLAZA , Boston. Dance music 9 
p.m.-2 a.m. No cover or minimum. Proper casual 
dress. 

THE OTHER SIDE, Framingham. Video dance 
Club. Open ‘til 1 a.m. 

PALM COURT AT CRICKET’S , Boston. Proper 
dress, no cover. Piano music nightly. T.P. 
Perkins. 











PISTACHIO’S LOUNGE, Cambridge. Victor 
Mendoza and Tim Ray. 

PLAY IT AGAIN SAM'S, Brighton. Best of Boston 
Show, comedy at 11:45 p.m. 

PURCELL’S, Boston. Pianist Ray Stiles, ‘40s 


swing. 

PURPLE SHAMROCK, Boston. The Buskers. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Astrud Gilberto. 
RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL, Boston. in the lounge, 
Sabby Lewis Trio. 

ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. 8 p.m.- 
midnight: Joe Morocco. In the Charles Bar: Mary 
Morgan. In Toffs Lounge, Garreth Jones Trio. 
SATURDAY NIGHT IN MARBLEHEAD in the 
Church of St. Andre Lafayette St., Marblehead; 
631-4951 or 741-1264. Northern Lights. 
SHERATON PLYMOUTH, Plymouth. In the Pub, 
Trillium Jazz Band. In the Mermaid Lounge, On 
Ice. 

STICKY WICKET, Hopkinton. Comedy in the 
Sticks. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 8 p.m., 10 p.m., and 
midnight, Barry Crimmins Show. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Tom Principato Band. 
1369 JAZZ CLUB, Cambridge. From 4-7:30 p.m.., 
Shy Five; eve. show, Archie Shepp Quartet, with 
Steve McCraven and Dave Burrell. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In Turner Fisheries, 
Carla Cook Quartet, contemporary and popular 
jazz. In the Lobby Lounge, At 5 p.m., Kurt 
Laurence. At 8 p.m., Yas Ishibashi. 


SUNDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for clubs under the listing for Friday at the 
beginning of this section. 

ADELPHIA LOUNGE AND RESTAURANT. 
Dorchester. 3-7 p.m., DJ. 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. George Kaminaris 
Ensemble. Sun. afternoons: Harry Bedrosian, 
George Kaminaris, George Armaos, and Arthur 
Chingris. 

BACK BAY HILTON, Boston. in the Lobby 
Lounge: Yasuka Kobuta. 

BACKSTAGE at the Playhouse Restaurant, 
Amesbury. Open jam. Piano music with Scott 
Sykes 4-10 p.m. 

BAYSIDE INN, Lynn. in the Chameleon Lounge, 
Eddy K. dance party. 

BLACKBURN’S TAVERN, Gloucester. 8 p.m., 
comedy. 

THE BLUE PELICAN, Newport, Ri. Paul Geremia. 
THE BLUE STAR, Saugus. At 8:30 p.m., comedy 
night with D.J. Hazard, Dick Doherty, and Nick 
DiPaolo. 

BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL AND TOWERS, 
Boston. in Captain’s Piano Bar, sing-along 
piano bar nightly from 9 p.m. 

CANTAB LOUNGE, Cambridge. Joe Cook's jam 


session. 
CANTARES, Cambridge. Brazilian music. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., comedy showcase open-mike night. 
CENTURY CAFE, Dedham. Under-21 night. 
CHAMELEON, Lynn. Dance party with DJ Eddy 


K. 

CLUB CABARET, Boston. At 8 p.m., vocalist 
Toni Washington. 

CLUB CAFE, Boston. Vocalist Toni Washington. 
CLUB DALLAS, Lynn. Live oldies and rockabilly 
bands Wed.-Sun. 

CLUB I, Somerville. Christmas party with the 
Great Divide. Doors open at 7 p.m. 

COFFEE KINGDOM COFFEEHOUSE 
(755-8936), 2 Richmond Ave., Worcester. Kid 








Sister. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. Rich Ceisler's 
Singles Show. 

THE COMMONS, Boston. Disc jockeys play 
top-40 music from 9 p.m. to 2 p.m. 

CRICKETS, Boston. Piano music. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m., Bob Baughman; 5-10 p.m., Brian Walkley. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. In the Bristol 
Lounge, 4-7 p.m., Tom Ogden. 

GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. All- 
ages show at 3 p.m., with Requiem in White, 


guests. 
HERMITAGE RESTAURANT, Brookline. Jazz 


jam. 
HOTEL MERIDIEN, 250 Franklin St., Boston. Live 
jazz brunch, featuring trumpeter Tom Lindsey, 
plus pianist David Crohan, bassist Dave Clark. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Solid Gold. 

LILY’S , Boston. Noon, Brian Walkley; 5 p.m., 
Bob Talalla. 

THE MALL, Chestnut Hill. Jazz at 2 p.m. at the 
foot of the Grand Staircase: Roberta Radley. 
MARRIOTT HOTEL COPLEY PLACE, Boston. in 
the Terrace Bar, Rachael Nicoliazzo Trio. In the 
Conservatory, DJs. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. Live 
Greek music, Oriental dance show. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 9 p.m., 
Kenny Rogerson Show. 

NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Right Time, Bim 
Skala Bim. 

NITESHOES (233-7100), 1069 Broadway, 
Saugus. Under-21 night. 

NOH PLACE, Worcester. Open jazz jam. 
NOSTALGIA, Quincy. Irish music, with Fenton 
Stanley, Jolly Tinkers, Dave Bagnell and Foxhunt. 
NYC JUKEBOX, Boston. Recorded music of the 
‘50s and '60s. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westboro Center. 
Carl “Classical Guitar'’ Kamp. 

Jan. 30: Scott Alarik. 

PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. No cover. 
Hubcaps. 

RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL, Boston. in the Ritz Bar, 
pianist Mike Jones. 

SEVEN SEAS WHARF (283-1812), Rte 127, 
Gloucester. Dixieland Band. 

STICKY WICKET, Hopkinton. Jazz brunch. Also, 
blues/jazz jam at 8 p.m. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Hammer Heads and Animal 
Train. 

1369 JAZZ CLUB, Cambridge. 1-8 p.m., biues 
jam. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in Lobby Lounge, 
Alexi Biolley. 


MONDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for clubs under the listing for Friday at the 
beginning of this section. 

ADELPHIA LOUNGE AND RESTAURANT, 
Dorchester. Carmen the DJ. 

THE AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass. Ave., 
Porter Sq., Cambridge. Harry Bedrosian, 
Mitchell Kalsunas, and George Kaminaris. 
BACK BAY HILTON, Boston. in the Lobby 


Lounge: Ella Hall. 
BAYSIDE INN (581-5555), 839 the Lynnway, 











Lynn. In the Chameleon Lounge, Ed Pizzi Swing 
Band. 

THE BLUE PELICAN, Newport, Ri. Open mike 
with Jimmy McGrath. 

BOHILL’S IRISH PUB, Lynn. Talent night with the 
Buskers. 

BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL AND TOWERS, 
Boston. In Captain's Piano Bar, sing-a-long 
piano bar nighily from 9 p.m. In Swans Lounge, 
3-7 p.m., Kevin Gibbs. 

CAMBRIDGE MARRIOTT HOTEL (494-6600), 2 
Cambridge Center, Kendall Sq., Cambridge. No 
cover. Proper dress. In the Chatfield Lounge, 
dancing to recorded music. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., new-talent comedy showcase. 

CENTURY CAFE, Dedham. Videos. 

CLUB CAFE, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., pianist Anne 
Farnsworth. 

CLUB CAFE, Boston. Live music. 

COFFEE KINGDOM COFFEEHOUSE, 
Worcester. Lydia Adams Davis. 

COLONNADE HOTEL (424-7000), 120 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston. in the Bar at Zachary’s, 
Steve Soares. 

CRICKETS , Boston. Piano music. 

EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Football night. 
HARPER’S FERRY, Allston. Open darts tour- 
nament, at 8 p.m. 

HOTEL MERIDIEN, Boston. In Café Fleuri, David 
Crohan. In Julien, Jeffrey Moore. 

LAFAYETTE HOTEL, Boston. 5-9 p.m., Jerry 
DeMarco. 

LILY’S , Boston. Noon and 7 p.m., Brian Walkley; 
3 p.m., Jim Hayden. In the Café, Bob Baughman. 
MAY GARDEN, Framingham. Makoto Takenaka. 
NOSTALGIA, Quincy. Larry Links. 

NYC JUKEBOX, Boston. Recorded music of the 
‘50s and '60s. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Pianist Bob Pilsbury 
(no cover). 

RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL, Boston. in the Ritz Bar, 
Mike Jones. 

ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. in the 
Rib Room, 6-11 p.m., harpist Robin Chudy. 
THE TAM, Brookline. Hardball. 

1369 JAZZ CLUB, Cambridge. At 9 p.m., jazz 
jam. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Lobby Lounge, 
Dave Sparr. In Turner’s Bar, Art Mathews Duo. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Natraj. 


TUESDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for clubs under the listing for Friday at the 
beginning of this section. 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Freddy Elias 
Ensemble with the Kodoras Brothers. 
BACKSTAGE at the Playhouse Restaurant, 
Amesbury. John Numes, '50s and ‘60s dance 
music. 

BAYSIDE INN, Lynn. in the Chameleon Lounge, 
Singles night with Larry Glick and special guest 
hosts. 

CAMBRIDGE MARRIOT HOTEL, Cambridge. No 
cover. Proper dress. In the Chatfield Lounge, 
dancing to recorded music. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., Margaret Smith, Lew Schneider, Chris Zito. 
At 10:30 p.m.: TBA. 

CENTURY CAFE, Dedham. Videos. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. No More Cocoons, 
featuring Jello Biafra, with Roger Miller, Max- 
imum Electric Piano. 

CLUB CAFE, Boston: At 8:30 p.m., vocalist Brian 
Baltron, pianist Doug Smith. 

COFFEE KINGDOM COFFEEHOUSE, 
Worcester. Michael Barrett. 

COLONNADE HOTEL (424-7000), 120 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston. in the Bar at Zachary’s, 
Steve Soares. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. Live comedy. 
CRICKETS, Boston. Piano music. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. In the Bristol 
Lounge, 5-7 p.m., Burt Seager; 8 p.m.-midnight, 
Bob Winter. 

HOTEL MERIDIEN, Boston. in Café Fleuri, David 
Crohan. In Julien, Jeffrey Moore. 

LAFAYETTE HOTEL, Boston. 5-9 p.m., Jerry 
DeMarco, piano and vocals. 

LILY’S , Boston. Noon, Bob Talalla; 3 p.m., Brian 
Wackley; 7 p.m., Dave Crone. 

MARRIOTT HOTEL COPLEY PLACE, Boston. in 
the Conservatory, recorded dance music. 

MILL FALLS RESTAURANT, Newton Upper 
Falls. Cheryl Hodge, pianist/vocaiist. 

NEWTON MARRIOTT, Newton. In the Wind- 
jammer, 8:30 p.m.-12:30 a.m., Vaughn Edwards. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. Benefit com- 
edy show, featuring New York, Boston, and L.A. 
comedians. Proceeds go to Mass. Coalition for 
the Homeless. 

NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Queen ida and the 
Bon Temps Zydeco Band. 

NITESHOES, Saugus. KISS 108 DJ June Knight 
hosts dance contest. 

NOSTALGIA, Quincy. Dave Bagmen and Fox- 
hunt. 

NYC JUKEBOX, Boston. Recorded music of the 
PUFFERBELLIES, Newton. Shout. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Laszio Gardony 
Trio, with Mirosiave Vitous and lan Froman. 
SCOTCH 'N’ SIRLOIN, Boston. Dancing. DJ 
Beacon Nelson. 

SHERATON PLYMOUTH, Plymouth. in the 
Mermaid Lounge, the Thrill. 

STICKY WICKET, Hopkinton. At 7:30 p.m., 
darts. 

THE TAM, Brookline. The Souls. 

1369 JAZZ CLUB, Cambridge. Bruno Destrez 
New Quartet. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner Fish- 
eries, 8 p.m.-1 a.m., Randy Gurley Quartet. in the 
Lobby Lounge, 5-7 p.m., David Sparr; 8 p.m.-1 
a.m., Jim Dempsey. 


WEDNESDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for clubs under the listing for Friday at the 
beginning of this section. 

ADELPHIA LOUNGE AND RESTAURANT. 
Dorchester. inquiring Mings. 

THE ARISTOCAT, Brookline Village. Herman 
Johnson. 

THE AVEROF. Cambridge. Freddy Elias 
Ensembie with the Kodoras Brothers. 

BACK BAY HILTON (236-1100), 40 Dalton St., 
Boston. In the Lobby Lounge: 5-9 p.m., Ella Hall. 
BACKSTAGE at the Playhouse Restaurant 
Amesbury. John Numes, '50s and ‘60s dance 
music. 














BAYSIDE INN, Lynn. In the Chameleon Lounge, 
live Latin bands. 

BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL AND TOWERS, 
Boston. In Captain’s Piano Bar, sing-along piano 
bar nightly from 9 p.m. in Swans Lounge, 3-7 
p.m., Kevin Gibbs. 

CAMBRIDGE MARRIOTT HOTEL (494-6600), 2 
Cambridge Center, Kendall Sq., Cambridge. No 
cover. Proper dress. In the Chatfield Lounge, 
dancing to recorded music. 

CANTAB LOUNGE, Cambridge. Talent night. 
CAPUCINO’S, Newton. Piano bar open 7-11 p.m. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 9 p.m., 
Margaret Smith, Lew Schneider, Chris Zito. 
CENTURY CAFE, Dedham. Dance music. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. Physical Graffiti, Royal 
Pimps, Run 21. 

CLUB CAFE, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., vocalist Eula 
Lawrence. In Club Cabaret, Ten Percent Revue. 
CLUB DALLAS. Lynn. Du. 

COLONNADE HOTEL . Boston. in the Bar at 
Zachary’s, Steve Soares. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 9 p.m.., live 
comedy. 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. In the Plaza 
Bar, Dave McKenna. 

CORY’S, Dedham. Peter Rice, pianist. 
COURTSIDE CLUB, Tewksbury. DJ. 

EDIBLE REX, Billerica. TBA. 

EPHRAIM’S, Sudbury. Jimmy Mazzy and friends. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. In the Bristol 
Lounge, 5-7:30 p.m., Burt Seager; 8 p.m.- 
midnight, Bob Winter. 

GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. 
Bohemian Angles, Food Gas Phone Lodging, 
Green Fuse 

GROUND ZERO, Cambridge. DJ Industrial Noise. 
HOTEL MERIDIEN, Boston. In Café Fleuri, David 
Crohan. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. TBA. 

LAFAYETTE HOTEL, Boston. 5-9 p.m., Jerry 
Demarco, piano and vocals. 

LILY’S , Boston. Noon, David Crone; 7 p.m., Phil 
Harding. In the Café, Bob Baughman. 

MAY GARDEN, Framingham. Makoto Takenaka. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. For- 
taleza. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
George MacDonald show. 

NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Queen Ida and the 
Bon Temps Zydeco Band. 

NOSTALGIA, Quincy. Mark Morris and Cat 
Tunes. 

NYC JUKEBOX, Boston. Recorded music of the 
‘50s and ‘60s. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Rebecca Parris and 
friends. 

RITZ CARLTON HOTEL, Boston. in the lounge, 
Sabby Lewis. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Victor Mendoza Group. 
SHERATON PLYMOUTH, Plymouth. In the 
Mermaid Lounge, the Thrill. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Sally and the Sophisticatz. 
1369 CLUB, Cambridge. Deidre Jenkins Quartet. 
WBRS-WMFO/THE JOINT (381-3800). Free live 
music in Winer Wing, Brandeis University. At 9:30 
p.m., Hardcore, with Paint, the Murdererz. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in Turner Fisheries, 
Carla Cook Quartet. 





THURSDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for clubs under the listing for Friday at the 
beginning of this section. 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Freddy Elias 
Ensemble with the Kodoras Brothers. 
BACKSTAGE at the Playhouse Restaurant, 
Amesbury. Comedy Connection. 

BAYSIDE INN, Lynn. In the Chameleon Lounge, 
“the Body Works.” 

CAMBRIDGE MARRIOTT HOTEL, Cambridge. 
No cover. Proper dress. In the Chatfield Lounge, 
dancing to recorded music. 

CANTAB LOUNGE, Cambridge. Little Joe Cook 
and the Thrillers. 

CANTARES, Cambridge. Latin jazz. 
CAPUCINO’S, Newton. Piano bar open 7-11 p.m. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., Margaret Smith, Lew Schnedier, Chris Zito. 
THE CHANNEL, Boston. Benefit for the ‘Fail to 
Thrive” campaign, with Shirley Aliston of the 
Shirelles, Taylor Made. 

CLUB CAFE, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., vocalist Alice 
Johnson, with pianist/vocalist Andy Holiner. In 
Club Cabaret, Ten Percent Revue. 

CLUB DALLAS, Lynn. DJ. 

CLUB Ill, Somerville. Luca, idle Hands, Garriang 
and the Pig Rig. 

COMEDY CLUBHOUSE, Cambridge. Clubhouse 
night, hosted by Ron Lynch. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. Live comedy. 
CORY’S, Dedham. Peter Rice. 

COURTSIDE CLUB, Tewksbury. DJ. 
CRICKETS, Boston. Jim Hayden. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. 
Guilty Children comedy troupe. 

ED BURKE'S, Boston. Stovall Brown. 
EPHRAIM’S, Sudbury. Biue Horizon Jazz Band. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. in the Bristol 
Lounge, 5-7:30 p.m., Burt Seager; 8 p.m.- 
midnight, Bob Winter. 

GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. 
Dharma Bums, Superfonics, the Shambies. 
GROUND ZERO, Cambridge. DJ industrial Noise. 
HOTEL MERIDIEN, Boston. In Café Fleuri, David 
Crohan 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. TBA. 

LAFAYETTE HOTEL, Boston. 5-9 p.m., vocalist 
and jazz pianist Margie Hobbs. 

LILY’S . Boston. Noon, David Crone; 7 p.m., Phil 
Harding. in the Café, Bob Baughman. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge 
Arabic music and Oriental dancing. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
Joe Yanetty show 

NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Steve Earle 
NITESHOES, Saugus. DJ June Knight. 
NOSTALGIA, Quincy. Jim Plunkett. 

NYC JUKEBOX, Boston. Recorded music of the 





50s and ‘60s. 

PALM COURT AT CRICKET’S , Boston. Bob 
Talalla. 

PAPILLON , Brookline. Dance music 9 p.m.-2 
a.m. 


REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Rebecca Parris and 

friends. 

RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL, Boston. In the Dining 

Room, Noon-2 p.m.: Kurt Laurence. 6-10 p.m 

John Domurad. In the Ritz Bar, Mike Jones. in 
Cox-tinued on page 22 


CMOS 








SID STONE 


262-2470 








Accessories, cables. 
connectors, gaffers tape, 
clips, stands, windscreen, 

direct boxes, fuses, etc.... 








47 PALMER ST., HARVARD SQ. 492-7679 


THE LISTENING ROOM 


Passim is a nationally recognized 
folk/acoustic club presenting 
top name folk talent in an intimate setting 


Wed., Jan. 6 
ROBIN LANE (Solo-acoustic) 
Thurs., Jan. 7 
LORRAINE LEE and 
BENNETT HAMMOND 
Fri.-Sun., Jan. 8-10 
SHAWN COLVIN 
plus ED GERHARD 
Jan. 15-17 
GUY VAN DUSER 
and BILLY NOVICK 
Jan. 22-24 
CANDY KALLETT 
plus CHUCK HALL 
Jan. 29-30 
RORY BLOCK 
plus ORRIN STAR 


DURING THE MONTH OF 
DECEMBER, PASSIM DOES 
NOT HAVE 
ENTERTAINMENT. OUR 
RESTAURANT AND GIFT 
SHOP WILL BE OPEN. 
WE FEATURE FINE LINES 
OF CHRISTMAS CARDS, 
THREE 1988 POSTER 
CALENDARS TO CHOOSE 
FROM, A FULL LINE OF 
UNIQUE JEWELRY AND 
GIFTS FROM 32 DIFFERENT 





COUNTRIES. 





Listen to “Live at Passim" every Sun., 
3-5 p.m. on WERS 88.9 FM 














SURFING 
AMONG THE 
ANCIENT 
BOSTONIANS 





ss Ss ¢ 


Boston Beach Club 


BAR BANDS DANCING 
Clinton Street behind Faneuil 
Hall seven nights a week till 2 


AM 227-9660 
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IGHT * TONIGHT : 


a BUTTHOLE 
= 6 SERFERS& 


WITH SPECIAL GUESTS 


TONIGHT : 


$8.50¢D. J MARK ALGHINI 
" WAX: BOSTON ROCKS PRESENTS 


2 STRAW DOGS 
2 aaa VOLS He BRISTOLS 


faters THESLAVES 


$1.01 DOGZILLA 


AITILL 11:00 PM. 
: $3.50 


FEATURING 
RUBY TOPAZ « STATIC * STEPH PAYNES 


TELEPATH « BODY & SOUL 
$3.00 + D.J. MCA’S DEBBIE SOUTHWOOD SMITH 


(WU REVUE 


FEATURING 
BIG BARN BURNING - WORLD PREMIER 


RAPID STAR » SOOTHING SOUNDS FOR BABY : 


$3.00 * D.J. MYRO THE PYRO 


74 TOUSRRON BORGO) 


—— EPP 
THE ROYAL PIMPS + THE PHASE 


LISTEN TO WCGY-FM 94 FOR DETAILS TO WIN 
A COMPLETE LED ZEPPELIN RECORD COLLECTION 
OR A $50.00 GIFT CERTIFICATE 
GOOD AT STAIRWAY TO HEAVEN/BOSTON 


A BENEFIT FOR THE FAILURE TO THRIVE CLINIC 


1M =6SHIRLEY ALSTON 
OF THE SHIRELLES 
WITH SPECIAL GUESTS 


TAYLOR MADE 


$8.50/$10.00 «D.J. MOD TODD FROM NOWHERE 


‘gay NOVEMBER GROUP 


Ud TUNE IN TO ‘WBC/L TO WIN 


eke TICKETS &ACOPY OF CHAIN LINK FENCE} 


THE ART OF ROCK 


, COURTESY OF 


GOOD QUESTION 


THIRD PERSON 
$5.50 *D.J. TED C. 


WITH SPECIAL GUESTS 


H IS STAMEY ¢ EAST OF EDE 


me 





BARRY MARSHALL & THE oar ROBINS 


STH ANNUAL CHRISTMAS GALA! 
FEATURING SPECIAL GUEST APPEARANCES FROM 


WILLIE “LOCO” ALEXANDER 
DAVE BARTON OF THE OUTLETS 
RICK BERLIN OF THE MOVIE 


|STEVE CATALDO OF THE NERVOUS EATERS), 


PHILLIP HAMILTON OF FULL CIRCLE 
MICHAEL JONZUN OF JONZUN CREW 


‘| DAVID MINEHAN OF THE NEIGHBORHOODS 


BARRENCE WHITFIELD OF THE SAVAGES 
AS FEATURED ON THE CHRISTMAS COMPILATION 


“HARK! THE ROCK AND ROLLERS SING’* 


* BENEFITS GREATER BOSTON UNION OF THE HOMELESS 


COMING UP 


= DECEMBER 26 THE LYRES + BIG DIPPER 
| DECEMBER 31 


NEW YEARS EVE - 


BODO ARs 


wea 














TONI 





98 Brookline Ave., Boston, MA 
247-8605 

Fri. & Sat., 

Dec. 1] & 12 HOT PURSUIT 

Mon., Dec. 14 DAVID GREENFIELD 

Wed., Dec. 16 DJ/DANCE 

Thurs. & Fri., Dec. 17 & 18 DANCING 
HENRY 

Sat., Dec. 19 J.J. SWEDE 








THE TAM, ‘Br kline. High Functi 

1369 JAZZ CLUB, Cambridge. House Rockers, 
with J.B. Jr. 

UPTOWN 965, 965 Mass. Ave., Boston. At 11:30 
p.m. and 12:30 a.m.: Freddie Jordan Comedy 
Striptacular. 

VILLAGE FORGE PUB (369-9200), Colonial inn, 
on the green, Concord. John Fitzsimmons, folk 
music. 

WBRS/THE JOINT (736-5277). Free live music in 
Winter Wing at Brandeis Univeristy, Waltham. At 
9:30 p.m., Michael Bocian Trio. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Lobby Lounge:, 
Jim Dempsey. In Turner Fisheries, Carla Cook 
Quartet. 

WINNIE’S PUB, Roxbury. Christmas Party. 








FRIDAY 





PAT ON THE BACK 


Fri., 12/11 

94 H/Y presents 
MOLLY HATCHET 
WITH MX 

Sat., 12/12 

SCRUFFY THE CAT 


hi . 


THAT’LL LEARN YA 
PAX ROMANA 
Thurs., 12/17 

Michael Striar presents 
THE MARSHALL TUCKER 
BAND 

Fri., 12/18 

Michael Striar presents 
THE RAIN MAKERS 
INSIDERS 

THE THREATS 

Sat., 12/19 

THE RAIN DOGS 

O POSITIVE 

TRUE NORTH 


with RASH OF STABBINGS 


1/2 

ACE FREHLEY’S COMET 
273 PROMENADE ST. 
PROVIDENCE, RI 
CUE YI ELyL 











HARPER’S 
FERRY 


158 Brighton Ave., 
Alliston 





Fri. & Sat., Dec. 11th & 12th 
“The Best R&B Band in Town” 
BLUES YOU CAN USE 
Sun., Dec. 13th 
SHIRLEY LEWIS 
AND THE MOVERS 


Mon., Dec. 14 
OPEN DART TOURNEY 
6 lanes, prizes, 8 p.m. 
OPEN FOOSBALL TOURNEY 
2 tables, prizes, 9 p.m. 





Every Wednesday 
OPEN MIKE BLUES JAM 
LAST CALL FOR BLUES 
FREE ADMISSION 
Bri ‘our ax! 


hurs., 6 
CHRISTMAS PARTY!! 
E URGE 


TH 
with DRIVING SIDEWAYS _| 


Coming Fri., Dec. 18th 
BARRENCE WHITFIELD 
= THE SAVAGES 

w 
Kkk&kkkkkkkkkkik 


Coming New Year's Eve * 
* THE BAND * 
xTHAT TIME iE FORGOT * 


t HOT ANO COLD BUFFET 4 
HATS, HORNS, NOISEMAKERS! 

i ADVANCE TIX $10.00 e 

FOCI I RI I IIIT 





THE STOMPERS & 
THE NEATS + NEW MAN: TRIBE § 





Proper dress 7 


fel alet-laalial= 
254-7380 
Club line 
254-9743 











You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for clubs under the listing for Friday at the 
beginning of this section. 

THE AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass. Ave., 
Porter Sq., Cambridge. Live Greek and Middle 
Eastern music with one or more of the following: 
Mitchell Kalsunas, Harry Bedrosian, the Freddy 
Elias Ensemble, the Kokoras Brothers, George 
Kaminaris, Arthur Chingris. 

BACK BAY HILTON (236-1100), 40 Dalton St., 
Boston. in the Lobby Lounge: 6-10 p.m.: Yasuka 
Kobuta. 

BACKSTAGE at the Playhouse Restaurant 
(388-9572), Main St., Amesbury. John Numes, 
‘50s and '60s dance music. 

BAYSIDE INN, Lynn. In the Chameleon Lounge, 
dance party. 

THE BLUE PELICAN, Newport, Ri. The 
Neighborhoods. 

BOSTONIAN HOTEL, Boston. In the Atrium 
Lounge, Makoto Takenaka. 

BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL AND TOWERS, 
Boston. In Captain’s Piano Bar, sing-along at 
piano bar. In Swans lounge, 3-7 p.m., pianist 
Kevin Gibbs. In Fox and Hounds Restaurant, 
7-11 p.m., pianist Kevin Gibbs. 

, Boston. No cover. 5:30-9:30 p.m., Joshua Rich 
Trio. 

CANTAB LOUNGE, Cambridge. Little Joe Cook 
and the Thrillers. In Bill’s House of Wax, dance 
music. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
and 11 p.m., Margaret Smith, Lew Schneider, 
Chris Zito. ‘ 

CENTURY CAFE, Dedham. Videos. 
CHAMPIONS, Everett. DJ Andy. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. November Group, 
Chainlink Fence, Good Questions. 

CLUB CAFE, Boston. At 9:30 p.m., vocalists Eula 
Lawrence and Ellie Boswell, with pianist David 
Sparr. in Club Cabaret, Ten Percent Revue. 
CLUB DALLAS, Lynn. Live oldies and rockabilly 
bands. 

CLUB 54, Stoneham. Dancing, juice bar. No 
jeans or sneakers. Open 7:30-11:30 p.m. 

CLUB Ill, Somerville. Mirror Mirror, Steve 
Davidson, Airporte. 

COLONNADE HOTEL, Boston. In the Bar at 
Zachary’s, pianist Steve Soaras and drummer 
Manny Santos. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. Shows at 9 
and 11 p.m. 

THE COMMONS, Boston. Disc jockeys play 
top-40 music from 9 p.m. to 2 p.m. 

CORY’S, Dedham. 8 p.m.-midnight, Larry 
Winslow, guitar and vocals. 

CRICKETS, Boston. Jim Hayden, piano music. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. 
Sold out. 

BURKE’S, Boston. Memphis Rockabilly. 
FANNY MAY’S, Hyannis. Live music and DJs. 
GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. 


LAFAYETTE HOTEL, Boston. In the Lobby 
Lounge, vocalist and jazz pianist Margie Hobbs, 
5-9 p.m. 

MARRIOTT HOTEL LONG WHARF, Boston. In 
the Paim Garden Café, 6:30-10:30 p.m., 
Merideth West, piano and vocals. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. Live 
Greek music and Oriental dancers. 

MOLLY'S, Alliston. DJs and recorded dance 
music. 

A NEW SONG, 25 the Great Road, Bedford. Call 
275-3757. Scott Alarik, Susan Robertson. 
NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. TBA. 

NOSTALGIA, Quincy. Rick Berlin the Movie. 
NYC JUKEBOX, Boston. Recorded music of the 
ONE CITY HALL PLAZA, Boston. Dance music 
Wed.-Sat. No cover or minimum. Proper casual 
dress. 

PALM COURT AT CRICKET’S, Boston. Proper 
dress, no cover. Piano music nightly. Jim 
Hayden. 

PLAY IT AGAIN SAM, Brighton. At 9 and 11:30 
p.m.: D.J. Hazard Show. 

PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Live music. 
No cover. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Rebecca Parris and 
friends. 

RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL, Boston. in the Lounge, 
Sabby Lewis. 

SHERATON PLYMOUTH, Plymouth. In the 
Mermaid Lounge, the Thrill. in the Pub, Trillium 
Jazz Band. 

STICKY WICKET, Hopkinton. Rock King. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 and 11 p.m., headline 


comedy. 

TAM, Brookline. T.H. and the Wreckage. 

1369 JAZZ CLUB (661-1369), 1369 Cambridge 
St., Cambridge. At 5:30 p.m., Robbie Philips and 
pres A een eve. show, Steve Slagle and the 


music. ‘At 4pm. p Arran ercon 





ANCE 


PARTICIPATION 
FRIDAY 


SALEM COUNTRY DANCE begins at 8 p.m., with 
instruction at 7:30 p.m., at the Grace Church Hall, 
385 Essex St., Salem. Admission $3.50; call 
639-0533. 

SOUTH SHORE SINGLES SPECTACULAR 
begins at 8:30 p.m. in the Aquarious Lounge, 
inside the Quincy Bay inn, exit 12, Southeast 
Expressway, Quincy. Sponsored by the Singles 
Lifeline. Free; call 961-5565. 

INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE begins at 8:15 
p.m. at St. John Episcopal Church, 74 Pleasant 
St., Arlington. Admission $3; call 272-0396. 
BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE, featuring re- 
corded hits of the ‘30s, '40s and '50s, runs every 
Fri. and Sat. from 9:30 p.m. to midnight at the 
Ballet Center |i, 185 Corey Rd., Brookline. 
Admission $5; call 277-1139. 

DANCE FRIDAY, barefoot dancing in a smoke- 
and alcohol-free environment, begins every Fri. 
at 8:30 p.m. at Joy of Movement, 23 Main St., 
Watertown. Admission $3; call 924-9548. 
BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE begins 
every Fri. at 8 p.m. at First Congregational 
Church, 11 Garden St., Cambridge. Admission 
$4, $3.50 students; call 491-6084. 

FRIDAY NIGHT COMEDY CONNECTION 
SINGLES DANCE begins every Fri. at 8 p.m. at 
Jonathan's, 143 Washington St., Salem. Featur- 
ing comedians from the Comedy Connection, hot 
buffet, dance contest, cash bar. Proper dress 
required. Sponsored by the Singles Connection. 
Admission $5; call (800) 238-1144. 


SATURDAY 


MANDALA FOLK DANCE ENSEMBLE HOLIDAY 
PARTY, featuring workshops in Hungarian and 
Bulgarian folk dance and tango Argentino, 
begins at 12:30 p.m., party with live music begins 
at 8 p.m., at St. John’s Church, 74 Pleasant St., 
Arlington. Tickets $3.50 for workshops, $6 for 
party, $10 for both; call 868-3641. 

ANNUAL CHRISTMAS BALL begins at 8 p.m. at 
the Southeastern Massachusetts University 
Commuter Cafeteria, Campus Center, Old West- 
port Rd., North Dartmouth. Tickets (advance sale 
only) $10; call 999-8880. 

S.N.S SINGLES DANCE PARTY for singles over 
25 begins at 8 p.m. at Gandes Restaurant and 
Lounge, 64 Swan St. (Rt. 110), Methuen, (Exit 46 
off Rt. 495). Admission $5; call 6712-0042. 
CONCORD SQUARE DANCES begins at 8:15 
p.m. at the Scout House, 74 Walden St., Con- 
cord. Admission $3.50; call 369-4462. 

BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE, featuring re- 
corded hits of the '30s, ‘40s and '50s, runs every 
Fri. and Sat. from 9:30 p.m. to midnight at the 
Ballet Center ti, 185 Corey Rd., Brookline. Ad- 
mission $5; call 277-1139. 




















SUNDAY 


SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins every 
Sun. at 6:30 p.m. at Church of Our Savior, 23 
Monmouth St., Brookline. Admission $4; call 
864-8945. 

INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE begins every 
Sun. at 7:30 p.m., with instruction at 7 p.m., at 
MIT Student Center, opposite 77 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Admission 25¢; call 225-9185. 

NEW ENGLAND SINGLES WEST DANCE begins 
every Sun. at 8 p.m. at Crowne Plaza Hotel, Rte. 
9, Natick. DJ, hors d'oeuvres. Admission $5, $3 
before 8:30 p.m.; call 899-3900. 

DANCE PARTY begins every Sun. at 8 p.m. at 
Webb Brook Club, Webb Brook Rd., Billerica. 
Admission $4; sponsored by Saturday Night 
Singles; call 454-9805. 

SUNDAY NIGHT SINGLES DANCE begins every 
Sun. at 8 p.m. at Rachel's at Marriott Long Wharf, 
296 State St., Boston. Hosted by Ami Heart, 
KISS-108 radio. Hot buffet, dance contest, cash 
bar. Proper dress. Sponsored by the Singles 
Connection. Admission $4; call (800) 238-1144. 
SINGLES DANCE PARTY begins every Sun. at 
7:30 p.m. at the Holiday inn, Dedham, Rt. 128 at 
exit 15A. Admission $5; $3 before 8:30 p.m.; call 
899-3900. 

$.N.S SINGLES DANCE PARTY for singles over 
25 begins at 7:30 p.m. at the Dracut Heritage 
Hall, 50 Pleasant St., (Rt. 113) Dracut. Admission 
$5; call 671-0042. 


MONDAY 


ISRAELI FOLK DANCING begins every Mon. at 8 
p.m. at the Harvard/Radcliffe Hillel, 74 Mt. 
Auburn St., Cambridge. Admission $1; call 
495-4969. 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins every 
Mon. at 8:15 p.m. at 7 Temple St., Cambridge. 
Live music. Wear soft-soled shoes. Admission 











begin every Mon. at 8 p.m. at Concord Scout 
House, 74 Walden St., Concord. Admission $4; 
call 641-3253. 

ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE begins every Mon. 
at 8 p.m., except for the first Mon. of the month, 
at Old South Congregational Church, South 
Weymouth. Admission $2; call 335-08 18. 


TUESDAY 


NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
begin every Tues. at 8:15 p.m. — 7:45 p.m. for 
beginners — at 7 Temple St., Cambridge. Ad- 
mission $4.50; call 354-1340. 
BALKAN/WESTERN EURO- 
PEAN DANCE begins every Tues. at 7:30 p.m., 
with instruction at 7 p.m., at MIT Student Cen- 
ter, opposite 77 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Ad- 
mission 25¢; call 225-9185. 
SINGLES DANCE PARTY takes place every 


” 




















Tues. at 8:30 p.m. at the Palace, Rte. 99, Saugus. 
Complimentary buffet, free dance lessons, door 
prizes. Admission 46, $4 before 9 p.m. Call 
899-3900. 


WEDNESDAY 


SINGLES NIGHT OUT begins every Wed. at 9 
p.m. at the Century Café, Rt. 1, Dedham. Live 
band. Sponsored by Singles Lifeline. Free; call 
961-5565. 

NORTH SHORE FOLK begins every Wed. at 8 
p.m, at Crombie St. Church, Salem. Admission 
$2.50; call 777-2793. 

DANCE FREEDOM offers barefoot dancing in a 
smoke-free, alcohol-free environment every 
Wed. from 7:30 p.m. to 10:45 p.m. at First 
Congregational Church, 11 Garden St., Cam- 
bridge. Admission $5.25; call 522-6834. 
FRAMINGHAM INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE 
begins every Wed. at 8 p.m. at Hemenway 
School, Water St., Framingham. Admission $3; 
call 872-4110. 

ISRAEL! FOLK DANCING begins every Wed. at 
7:30 p.m., with instruction at 7 p.m., at MIT 
Student Center, opposite 77 Mass. Ave., Cam- 
bridge. Admission 25¢; call 225-9185. 
SCANDINAVIAN DANCE begins every Wed. at 
8:30 p.m. at International Institute, 287 Comm. 
Ave., Boston. Admission $3; call 862-5327. 
HUNGARIAN DANCE begins every Wed. at 8:30 
p.m. at International Academy of Ethnic Dance, 
595 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Admission $5; call 
628-4404. 

SWING CITY AND BIG BAND DANCES begin 
every Wed. at 7:30 p.m. at Lake View Ballroom, 
Lake View Rd., Foxboro. Admission $7, $4 
seniors; call 543-9099. 

ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE begins every Wed. 
at 8 p.m. at 7 Temple St., Cambridge. Admission 
$4.50; call 354-1340. 


THURSDAY 


WEEKLY THURSDAY TEA DANCE runs from 
5:30 to 8:30 p.m. in the French and Adam Room 
on the second floor of the Ritz-Cariton, 15 
Arlington St., Boston. Ballroom-style dancing to 
Al Tobias Orchestra; full tea menu available. Free 
admission; call 536-5700. 

SCOTTISH DANCE begins every Thurs. at 8 p.m. 
at Unitarian Universalist Church, 6 Rust St., 
Salem. Admission $2; call 745-2229. 
EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE 
begins every Thurs. at 8:30 p.m. at First Unitarian 
Church, 404 Concord Ave., Belmont. Admission 
$4.75; call 491-6084. 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
begin every Thurs. at 8 p.m. at VFW Hall, 688 
Huron Ave., Cambridge. Admission $4; call 
926-3023. 

SINGLES DANCE PARTY takes place every 
Thurs. at 8 p.m. at Mr. Tipps Function Hall, Treble 
Cove Rd., Billerica. Admission $4; sponsored by 
Saturday Night Singles; call 454-9805. 
THURSDAY NIGHT SINGLES DANCE begins 
every Thurs. at 8:30 p.m. at Escapade, 500 
Washington St., Weymouth. Sponsored by the 
Singles Connection. Admission $3 before 9 p.m., 
$4 after; call 961-5565. 

SINGLES DANCE PARTY begins every Thurs. at 
8 p.m. at Vincent's, Rts. 28 and 128, Randolph. 
Admission $5; $4 before 9 p.m.; call 899-3900. 
SINGLES CLUB OF AMERICA singles dance 
begins every Thurs. at 8 p.m. at the Crystal 
Room, 59 First St., Cambridge. Music by Best 
Tunes. Contests and door prizes. Admission $5, 
$4 in advance; call 547-4855. 

THURSDAY NIGHT SINGLES DANCE — 
NORTH SHORE begins every Thurs. at 8 p.m. at 
Misty’s at Howard Johnson's, 407 Squire Rd., 
Revere. Hosted by Joe Cortese, WROR radio. 
Dance contest, cash bar. Proper dress. Sponsor- 
ed by the Singles Connection. Admission $3; call 
1-800-238-1144. 


PERFORMANCE 


FRIDAY 


CAITLIN CORBETT DANCE COMPANY AND 
SARAH SLIVE VISUAL ART present a per- 
formance tonight and tomorrow at 8 p.m. at the 
Longwood Theater, 364 Brookline Ave. at 
Longwood Ave., Boston. Admission $7, free with 
Mass. College of Art ID; call 492-2778. 

NANCY COMPTON DANCE THEATER performs 
Cities and other dances tonight and tomorrow at 
8 p.m. and Sun. at 3 p.m. at the Tower 
Auditorium, Mass. College of Art, 625 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Tickets $10; call 492-7578. 

THE NUTCRACKER, performed by the Boston 
Ballet, runs today through to Jan. 3, 1988 at the 
Wang Center, 270 Tremont St., Boston. To- 
night’s performance is at 7:30 p.m.; Sat. at 2 and 
7:30 p.m.; Sun. at 2 and 6:30 p.m.; Tues.-Fri. at 
7:30 p.m. Tickets $14-$37; call 542-1323. 

EVA DEAN DANCE COMPANY presents “‘Untidy 
Packages” tonight through Sun. at 8 p.m. at 
Mobius, 354 Congress St., Boston. Tickets $7; 
call 542-7416 

BOSTON CONSERVATORY DANCE DIVISION 
presents students’ original choreographies to- 
night and tomorrow at 8 p.m. in the Boston 
Conservatory Dance Theater, 31 Hemenway St., 
Boston. Free; call 536-6340. 


SATURDAY 


WINCHESTER BALLET THEATRE performs The 
Nutcracker tonight at 8 p.m. and tomorrow at 3 
p.m. at the Winchester High Schoo! Auditorium, 
80. Skillings Rd., Winchester. Tickets $9; call 
933-4976. 

THE NUTCRACKER. See listing for Fri. 
CAITLIN CORBETT DANCE COMPANY AND 
SARAH SLIVE VISUAL ART. See listing for Fri. 
NANCY COMPTON DANCE THEATER. See 
listing for Fri. . 

EVA DEAN DANCE COMPANY. See listing for 
Fri. 

BOSTON CONSERVATORY DANCE DIVISION. 
See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 


NANCY COMPTON DANCE THEATER. See 
listing for Fri. 

THE NUTCRACKER. See listing for Fri. 

EVA DEAN DANCE COMPANY. See listing for 
Fri. 



































WINCHESTER BALLET THEATRE. See listing 
for Fri. 





TUESDAY 


THE NUTCRACKER. See listing for Fri. 


WEDNESDAY 


THE NUTCRACKER. See listing for Fri. 


THURSDAY 


WALNUT HILL DANCE COMPANY performs The 
Nutrcacker tonight and tomorrow at 8 p.m. and 
Sun. at 2 p.m. at Natick High School, West St., 
Natick. Reservations suggested. Tickets for Dec. 
17 and 18 are $9, $5 for students and senior 
citizens. Tickets for Dec. 20 are $7, $3 for 
students and senior citizens; call 653-4312. 

THE NUTCRACKER. See listing for Fri. 


FRIDAY 


DANCE UMBRELLA presents Fiona Marcotty 
and Stephen Pelton’s program ‘World: the com- 
mon hand” tonight and tomorrow at 8 p.m. and 
Sun. at 6 p.m. at the Joy of Movement Studio 
Theater, 536 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Tickets $9; 
call 492-7578. 

DANNY SLOAN DANCE COMPANY performs 
tonight and tomorrow at 8 p.m. in New England 
Life Hall, 225 Clarendon St., Boston. Tickets $10 
and $15; call 536-8460. 

THE NUTCRACKER. See listing for Fri. 
WALNUT HILL DANCE COMPANY. See listing 
for Fri. 























VENTS 


FRIDAY 

















Fri., 12/11 
Sat., 12/12 


COMMON Al 
Sun. 12/13. 3 P.M. ALL AGE SHOW WITH 


COOL MCCOOL AND SPECIAL GUESTS 
Wed., 12/16 BOHEMIAN ANGELS, 
FOOD GAS PHONE LODGING 

AMD SPECIAL GUESTS 


Thurs., 12/17 DHARMA BUMS, 


Coming 12/18 
12/19 


JAMAICA PLAIN + 522-0792 


131 GREEN STREET 














MATWEEDS 
LORRY DOLL & THE WILD 
ONES 
NAKED APES 
BIG TRAIN 





Sat., 12/12 
CHAIN LINK FENCE 
DEEP 6 


GIGOLO ANTS 
Sun., 12/13 
BUZZ & THE GANG 
BULLET LAVOLTA 
EELS 
ANASTASIA SCREAMED 


doors open at 7 p.m. 
call Rat Phone for details 





HOLIDAY ART SALE, featuring paintings, draw- 
ings, glass, sculpture, and more, runs from 10 
a.m. to 7 p.m. at the Mass. College of Art Main 
Lobby Entrance, 621 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Free admission; call 232-1555, x369. 
HOLIDAY SALE, featuring more than 600 pieces 
of original work for sale, runs from 11 a.m. to 8 
p.m. today through Dec. 14 in the Grossman 
Gallery of the School of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
230 the Fenway, Boston. Free admission; call 
267-9300, x446. 
BROOKLINE ARTS CENTER HOLIDAY CRAFTS 
SHOWCASE, featuring the work of more than 70 
regional artisans, runs today from 10 a.m. to 9 
p.m. and Sat. and Sun from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. at 
the Arts Center, 86 Monmouth St., Brookline. 
Free admission; call 566-57 15. 
FEET OF CLAY POTTERY HOLIDAY SHOW 
AND SALE runs from today through Dec. 20 at 
46 White Place, Brookline Village. Open Thurs. 
from 5:30 to 8:30 p.m., Fri., Sat., Sun. from noon 
to 6 p.m. Free admission; call 731-3262. 
JEWISH COMMUNITY BOOK FAIR, featuring 
celebrity authors, workshops, family programs, 
and Jewish books, runs today through Dec. 24. 
Open Sun.-Thurs. from 10 a.m. to 9:30 p.m.; Fri. 
until noon; and Sat. from 7 to 10 p.m., at the 
Leventhal-Sidman JCC on the Gosman Campus, 
333 Nahanton St., Newton. Call 965-7410, x282 
for program information. 
HOLIDAY CRAFT FAIR runs from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m. at the Transportation Building in the first 
and second floor atrium lobby areas, 10 Park 
Plaza, Boston. Call 973-7568. 
“CHRISTMAS IN THE NEIGHBOORHOODS: 
TREE LIGHTINGS,” featuring caroling, refresh- 
ments, and free gifts for children, takes place at 
5:30 p.m. in South Boston at the West Broadway 
Parking Lot, and at 2 p.m. at the Boston Center 
for the Arts, 539 Tremont St. Free; call 725-3485. 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers a coffeehouse at 8 
p.m. at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 
354-8807. 
“CRAFTS AT THE CASTLE,” a juried crafts 
exhibition and sale, takes place today from 1 to 8 
p.m., Sat. from 11 a.m. to 8 p.m., and Sun. until 5 
p.m. at the Boston Park Plaza Castle, 50 Park 
Plaza, Boston. Admission $5, $4 for senior 
citizens; call 523-6400. 
SINGLES SERVICE AND ONEG SHABBAT for 
Singles 30-45 begins at 8 p.m. at Temple 
Emanuel, 385 Ward St., Newton Centre. Children 
weicome. Call 332-5772. 
CHRISTMAS FAIR takes place today from noon 
to 9 p.m. and tomorrow from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. at 
the Crawford Memorial United Methodist 
Church, Church and Dix St., Winchester. Attic 
treasures, jewelry, baked goods, toys, linens. 
Free admission; call 729-5056. 
FRIDAY SERVICE AND ONEG SHABBAT for 
ages 22-39 begins at 8:30 p.m. at Temple Beth 
Am, 300 Pleasant St., Framingham. Co-sponsor- 
ed by Boston’s Jewish Young Adult Center and 
Synagogue Council of Mass. Call 566-5946. 
MUDFLAT STUDIO HOLIDAY SALE AND OPEN 
STUDIOS take piace today from 6 to 9 p.m., Sat., 
Sun. from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. at Mudflat Studio, 
149 Broadway, Somerville. Works include din- 
nerware, jewelry, abstract sculpture, and portrait 
sculpture. Free admission; call 628-0589. 
CHRISTMAS TREE SALE takes place today and 
Dec. 18 from 6 to 9 p.m., tomorrow from 9 a.m. to 
noon at the Firehouse Multicultural Arts Center, 
659 Centre St., Jamaica Plain. Proceeds to 
benefit St. John's Church and the Jamaica Plain 
Arts Council. 
RADCLIFFE CERAMICS STUDIO HOLIDAY 
SHOW AND SALE, featuring ceramic sculpture 
and functional pottery, takes place today through 
Mon. from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. at the pottery studio 
at 219 Western Ave., Aliston. Free admission; call 
495-8680 or 354-8705. 
BOSTON SKI AND SPORTS CLUB CHRISTMAS 
PARTY begins at 8:30 p.m. at the Holiday Inn, 
1200 Beacon St., Brookline. Admission $10, free 
for anyone joining the club that night; call 
789-4070. 
“TROPICAL AND SUBTROPICAL HABITATS,” a 
guided tour of the Wellesley College greenhouse 
with Dr. Lisa Stanley, begins at 10:30 a.m. at the 
Continued on page 24 
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Thurs., 12/17 
WZBC, 90.3 FM, 
in Your Face Night #14! 


SOCIETY OF CHILDREN 
RAGING LEMMINGS 
cali Rat Phone for details 


Fri., 12/18 
UNATTACHED 
BRISTOLS 
THE REAL 


Sat., 12/19 
ZULUS 
BIG BARN BURNING 
TRIBE 
HULLABALOO 


Balcony Party: 
Thurs., 12/17 
A reception for Artist Paul Regret 
with music by BIG IDEA. Featured 
will be the most outstanding “Box 
Art'’ in the history of man! 


Coming to your (Rat) Town: 
VILLAGE PERSONS, 
CAT & DOG FIGHT, 
CONFUSION & 
POVERTY and DON’T 
ERASE MY OUTGOING 
MESSAGE. 
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DON’T LET HIM DRIVE. 


Men and women who wouldn't 
think of pointing a loaded gun at 
a fellow human being, think 
nothing of drinking and driving. 
Drinking turns a car into a lethal 
weapon. 








And drunk drivers kill more than 
25,000 people each year. A 
person under the influence 
should never be allowed behind 
the wheel. Let’s not meet by 
accident. 


sseetss A WeRICAN COLLEGE OF 


EMERGENCY PuysiciANs 





Best Nightclub — Boston Magazine 





Fri. & Sat.. Dec 11& 12 
8.00 & 10:30 
A™erica s blue jazz originals 
iring Grammy nominee 

& composer of 
Vy Attorney Bernie 
The Sports Page 
DAVID FRISHBERG 
*he king of boogie woogie 
SAMMY PRICE 
AND HIS 


TWO TENOR BOOGIE 
trumpet legend 


DOC CHEATHAM 


fnanat 
Lc 
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BROOKLINE ST. 
CAMBRIDGE 
492-0082 





Fri., Dec. 11 

A New Aftack on T. T. 's! 

RICK BERLIN THE MOVIE 
WATER WORLD 
CLAYFACE 


Sot., Dec. 12 

Special Guests 
SWIMMING POOL Q'S 
THE SQUALLS 

(from New York) 

TALL PAUL 

Sun., Dec. 13 

Capital Recording Artists 
THE REIVERS (Formerly Zeitgeist) 
Special Guests 

Tues., Dec. 15 

TOO HAPPY 

LIMITED PARTNERSHIP 
MATHEW McKENZIE 
Wed. Dec. 16 

BAY OF PIGS 

RHINO PARK 

FREE FIRE 


Thurs., Dec 17 

BIG BARN BURNING 
CIRCLE SKY 
SALLY'S DREAM 
Fri., Dec. 18 

THE NEATS 
BUSTED STATUES 
THE 
GOREHOUNDS 


Sat., Dec. 19 

Lead singer for Zon initation 
DANNY TUCKER & THE ONE 
LOVE BAND 





SHE CRIED 
HAPPY CAMPERS 





ROCKSunday. Dec. 13+ 9:00 


Sat., Dec. 19° 8:00 & 11:00 





Nightstage holiday party 
featuring 


SCREAMIN’ JAY 


HAWKINS 
SUGAR RAY 
AND THE BLUE TONES 








RIGHT TIME 
BIM SKALA BIM 





Tues. & Wed., Dec. 15 & 16 


ROCKSunday, Dec. 20 «9:00 
SKIN 
DR. BLACK’S COMBO 








7:30 & 10:00 





Tues., Dec. 22 «8:00 & 10:30 


SUN RA 
AND HIS CHRISTMAS 
FANTASY ARKESTRA 














Sat., Dec. 26 «8:00 & 11:00 
NRBQ 





Grammy award winner 


QUEEN IDA 
and the 
Bon Temps Zydeco Band 
with very special quests 
LUCKY SEVEN 


Mon., Dec. 28 «8:00 & 10:30 
BUSTER 


POINDEXTER 
AND HIS BANSHEES 
OF BLUE 








Thurs., Dec. 17 © 8:00 & 10:30 
STEVE EARLE 


in a special acoustic performance 
VICTORIA WILLIAMS 
benefit for Homeless Children’s 
Fund of City of Cambridge 





Fri., Dec. 18 ¢ 8:00 & 11:00 


Tues., Dec. 29 «8:00 & 10:30 
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GATO BARBIERI 





ROBERT GORDON 
super session with 
CHRIS SPEDDING 
(Paul McCartney), 
TONY GARNIER 
(Saturday Night Live Band), 
BOBBY CHAUINARD 


New Year's Eve, Dec. 31 
8:00 & 11:00 


JOHN LEE HOOKER 
DAVID MAXWELL & 
THE BLUES SURVIVORS 
DOWNTIME 





(Peter Wolf) 
Ex-Girlfriends 





Tickets available for 
Jan. 6 Culture 





ROSEMARY 


Dinner/Show Special!!! 
Half price admission to Nightstage 
with dinner. By reservation only — 
call 497-7200 











823 Main St., Camb., Mass. 497-8200 
For ticket info call 497-8200 or ConcertCharge 497-1118, Teletron 720-3434 or all Ticketron locations 
+ All Strawberries locations * Live entertainment nightly » Valet parking available 
* Open Sun. - Wed. 8 p.m. til 1 a.m., Thurs. - Sat. ti 2a.m 











€% 
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CMOS 








Continued from page 23 

Massachusetts Audobon Society's Broadmoor 
Sanctuary, 280 Eliot St., Natick. Fee $16; call 
235-3929 or 655-2296. 


SATURDAY 
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a someTHING NEw OLDIES SHOW ED BURKE'S 

i EVERY SUNDAY AFTERNOON — 

i from 4 p.m.-8:30 p.m. at pease teats > sees 
. 4 

wy K P b * AND THE CLUE 

= invara Fu with BLUE CHINA 

= Starting this Sunday Dec. 6 and every Sunday, Sat., Dec. 12 

2 with Boston’s best 50's and 60's band THE URGE 

Oo Thurs., Dec. 17 

Ww This Sunday ’ 

7 VIEWPOINT a a 

i Now every Sunday continuous music from 4 p.m.-1:30 a.m. MEMPHIS 

oa Every Monday night HARVEST HOME ROCKABILLY 

= IRISH & AMERICAN MUSIC FROM rte dg ara Sunday pep wage 

NEVER VER! REASONABLE DRINK at. USC. 

© Baa 11TH HOUR BAND 

° Huntington Ave., Boston 232-2191 

pe (nr. Brookline Village) 

xr 

bee 
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DECEMBER 
TAINMENT 


WED. THURS. FRI. SAT. 








, A i q -2 ‘ 
Pestubruiu?e S uur 
262 Faneuil Hall Marketplace 
Boston, MA 02109 (617) 742-7390 





SUN. MON. TUES. 








11 12 13 14 15 16 17 
MOJO LYNN| CHRIS} LEGACY it NORTH Bey Schs. 
FILTER} ANDHER| WALES | SHORE 
tiene RHYTHM] , SHORE) & THE 
KINGS PREMIERS 
18 19 20 21 22 23 24 
ESX |PRIMERIB} CHRIS) ELLEN] CALYPSO| NORTH! Closes at 
BAND| WALES! O'BRIEN &| HURRICANE] SHORE| 4 p.m. 
CO, ACAPELLA 























“Listings subject to change. 


Sunday 7 p.m.-Midnight Monday-Thursday 9:00 p.m.-12:30 a.m. Friday 5:30 p.m.-8:30 p.m 
**Proper dress required 











Open for lunch, dinner, cocktails 
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WEONESDAY. DEC. 16 
BiG DIPPER wy 








THURSDAY. 
BACK BY POPULA 
REGGAE 8 
COOL RUNNI 
WITH SPECIAL GU 


DO 
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THURSDAY, DEC. 
DEAN JOHNSON & 


THE WEEN IES 
CALL CLUB FOR DETAILS 






843 LANSDOWNE ST. 262-2437 











TREE LIGHTINGS featuring caroling, refresh- 
ments, and free gifts for children, takes place in 
the South End at 2 p.m. at the Boston Center for 
the Arts, 539 Tremont St., Boston, and in 
Dorchester/Uphams Corner at 4 p.m. at the 
Strand Theatre, Uphams Cornter. Also, in 
Dorchester/Codman Square at 6:30 p.m. Free; 
call 725-3485. 

CHRISTMAS CAT SHOW runs today from 11 
a.m. to 8 p.m. and tomorrow from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
at the Boston Teacher's Union Hall at the Bayside 
Expo Center, 200 Mt. Vernon St., Dorchester. 
Admission $4, $3 for children, senior citizens and 
students; call 825-5151. 

HOLLY FAIR, featuring more than 80 New 
England artisans’ hand-made goods, takes piace 
today from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. and tomorrow from 
noon to 5 p.m. at the Cambridge Center for Adult 
Education, 42 Brattle St., Cambridge. Features 
Christmas tree Sale and liama petting. Call 
547-6789. 

“JOYS OF THE WINTER SOLSTICE,” a holiday 
theatre brunch featuring enactments of tra- 
ditional rites and songs from around the world, 
begins at 11 a.m. at the Ritz Carlton Hotel, 15 
Arlington St., Boston. Sponsored by the Cam- 
bridge Center for Adult Education. Cost $24; call 
547-6789. 

HARVARD SQUARE HOLIDAY FAIR, featuring 
hand-made gifts, takes place today from 10 a.m 
to 5:30 p.m. and tomorrow from noon to 5 p.m. at 
the Unitarian Church, Zero Church St., Cam- 
bridge. Free admission; call 876-7772. 
HOLIDAY CRAFT FAIR, featuring local crafts 
and live music, runs from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. today 
and from 1 to 5 p.m. today at the Universalist 
Meeting House of Provincetown, 236 Com- 
mercial St., Provincetown. Call 487-9344. 
MEDIUMS DAY runs from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. at the 
Swampscott Church of Spiritualism, 61 Burrill 
St., Swampscott. Call Fri. between 6 and 9 p.m. 
for appointment; call 935-0052. 

OPEN STUDIO at the Tufts Street Ceramics 
Studio takes place today from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
and tomorrow from noon to 5 p.m. at 7 Tufts St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 547-5513. 
MULTICULTURAL CAROLING begins at 3 p.m. 
in Roxbury’s Marcella Park with Joyce Allen and 
the Hawthorne Community Chorus. Free; call 
427-0613. 

PALFREY STREET HIGH SCHOOL OPEN 
HOUSE and winter fair runs from 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m. at 119 Palfrey St., Watertown. Free; call 
926-1844. 

INDOOR TENNIS PARTY begins at 6 p.m. at the 
Charles River Tennis Club, 135 Wells Ave., 
Newton. Admission $14; call 789-4070. 
ROSLINDALE VILLAGE CHRISTMAS MARKET 
features a re-creation of a Central European 
town square, with craft and gift stands, open 
today and tomorrow from noon to 8 p.m. at the 
Boston School of Modern Languages at 814 
South St., Roslindale Square, Boston. Free 
admission; call 325-2760. 

“A CHRISTMAS VISIT WITH THE ALCOTTS,” a 
special holiday tour with staff members portray- 
ing members of the family upon which Louisa 
May Alcott’s novel Little Women was based, 
runs from 10 a.m. to 4 .m. at the Orchard House, 
399 Lexington Rd., Concord. Admission $4, $3 
for senior citizens, $2 for children; call 369-4118. 
FAMILY CHANUKAH PARTY begins at 4:30 p.m. 
at the Temple Shalom Emeth, 14-16 Lexington 
St., Burlington. Sponsored by Massachusetts 
Stars of David. Program includes a Havdalah 
service, meonora lighting, and Jewish storytelling 
by Hanna Bandes. Cost $15; call 653-2687. 
BIZAARE BIZAAR li, featuring fashions for men 
and women from Boston designers, runs from 11 
a.m. to 7 p.m. at 443 Albany St., Suite 312, in the 
South End, Boston. Call 451-1851. 

“CRAFTS AT THE CASTLE.” See listing for Fri. 
JEWISH COMMUNITY BOOK FAIR. See listing 
for Fri. 

HOLIDAY CRAFTS SHOWCASE. See listing for 
Fri. 

FEET OF CLAY HOLIDAY SHOW. See listing for 
Fri. 

CHRISTMAS FAIR. See listing for Fri. 
MUDFLAT STUDIO HOLIDAY SALE. See listing 
for Fri. 

CHRISTMAS TREE SALE. See listing for Fri. 
RADCLIFFE CERAMICS STUDIO HOLIDAY 
SHOW AND SALE. See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 


“CHRISTMAS IN THE NEIGHBOORHOODS: 
TREE LIGHTINGS,“ featuring caroling, refresh- 
ments, and free gifts for children takes place in 
the North End at 4 p.m. at the Paul Revere Prado, 
Hanover St. Also in Charlestown at 6:30 p.m. at 
Thompson Square. Free; call 725-3485. 
CHARLESTOWN CHRISTMAS WALK from 4:30 
to 7:30 p.m. takes place from 4:30 to 7:30 p.m. 
along the streets from City Square to Thompson 
Square and features carolers, street musicians, 
and free horse-and-carriage rides and trolley 
rides along Main and Warren Sts. For more 
information, call 227-6070 or 242-7393. 
CHRISTMAS OPEN HOUSE runs from 2 to 5 
p.m. at the Gibson House Museum, 137 Beacon 
St., Boston. Admission $5 and includes a “Vic- 
torian Tea’ at the Ritz Carlton Hotel at 15 Ar- 
lington St., Boston; call 267-6338. 

HOLIDAY PARTY AND PRINT SALE, featuring 
the work of local artists, runs from noon to 5 p.m. 
at the Photographic Resource Center, 602 
Comm. Ave., Boston. Admission $2, $1 for 
Students and senior citizens; call 353-0700. 
COMMUNITY MUSIC CENTER OPEN HOUSE, 
featuring student/faculty recital, raffie drawings, 
and refreshments, runs from 2 to 4:30 p.m. at 48 
Warren Ave., Boston. Free; call 482-7494. 
214TH-ANNIVERSARY RE-ENACTMENT OF 
THE BOSTON TEA PARTY begins at 5:30 p.m. at 
the Old South Meeting House, 310 Washington 
St., Boston, where participants rally and walk 
down to the Boston Tea Party Ship and Museum, 
Congress Street Bridge, to dump the tea 
overboard at 6 p.m. Spectators may watch from 
the bridge free of charge. Call 338-1773. 
CRAFT DEMONSTRATION of cailigraphy by 
Jane Parillo and loom weaving by Sarah begins 








at 2:30 p.m. at Christmas Secrets, 38 Brattle St., 


Harvard Square, Cambridge. Free; call 


868-4434. 

TONY BENNETT makes a personal appearance 
to greet the public and discuss his artwork from 2 
to 4 p.m. in the center court of the Northshore 
Shopping Center, Rts. 128 and 114 in Peabody. 
Sponsored by the Edward J. Debartolo Corp. 
which has commissioned Bennett to design a 
watercolor to appear on a limited-edition shop- 
ping bag, available at the mall. Call 531-3440. 
HOLIDAY CELEBRATION AT THE KENNEDY 
LIBRARY, featuring local instrumental and vocal 
ensembles, international cookie sampling, and 
special activities for kids, runs from 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m. at the library, Columbia Point, Boston. 
Admission $2.50, free for children under 16; call 
929-4500. 

“CRAFTS AT THE CASTLE.” See listing for Fri. 
JEWISH COMMUNITY BOOK FAIR. See listing 
for Fri. 

ROSLINDALE VILLAGE CHRISTMAS MARKET. 
See listing for Sat. 

HOLIDAY CRAFTS SHOWCASE. See listing for 
Fri. 

FEET OF CLAY HOLIDAY SHOW. See listing for 
Fri. 

MUDFLAT STUDIO HOLIDAY SALE. See listing 


for Fri. 

RADCLIFFE CERAMICS STUDIO HOLIDAY 
SHOW AND SALE. See listing for Fri. 

HOLLY FAIR. See listing for Sat. 

HARVARD SQUARE HOLIDAY FAIR. See listing 
for Sat. 

HOLIDAY CRAFT FAIR. See listing for Sat. 
OPEN STUDIO. See listing for Sat. 


MONDAY 


“CHRISTMAS IN THE NEIGHBOORHOODS: 
TREE LIGHTINGS,” featuring caroling, refresh- 
ments, and free gifts for children takes place at 6 
p.m. in Oak Square Park, Brighton. Free; call 
725-3485. : 

JEWISH COMMUNITY BOOK FAIR. See listing 
for Fri. 

RADCLIFFE CERAMICS STUDIO HOLIDAY 
SHOW AND SALE. See listing for Fri. 


TUESDAY 


NICK’S COMEDY STOP BENEFIT FOR MASS. 
COALITION FOR THE HOMELESS begins at 
8:30 p.m. at Nick's, 100 Warrenton St., Boston. 
Donation $7; call 482-0930. 

“EVENING OF CHOCOLATE MADNESS,” ben- 
efit for Mass. Choice featuring desserts from 
more than 20 Boston restaurants, begins at 7:30 
p.m. at the Portia Harcus House, 210 South St., 
(South and Kneeland Sts.) Boston. Tickets $15; 
call 720-1880. 

FIRST NIGHT CHANUKAH CANDLE LIGHTING 
begins at 8 p.m. at Boston's Jewish Young Adults 
Center, ages 22-39, 1120 Beacon St., suite G-1, 
Brookline. Cost $10; call 566-5946. 
CHRISTMAS OPEN HOUSE at the Longfellow 
National Historic Site at 105 Brattle St., Cam- 
bridge, runs from 7 to 10 p.m., with a reception at 
the Friends Center, 5 Longfellow Park. Free; call 
876-4491. 

BIG SISTER ASSOCIATION OF GREATER 
BOSTON ORIENTATION MEETING for women 
interested in knowing more about the Big Sister 
Association begins at 6 p.m. at 140 Clarendon 
St., Boston. Free; call 267-4406. 

JEWISH COMMUNITY BOOK FAIR. See listing 


for Fri. 
WEDNESDAY 


“CHRISTMAS IN THE NEIGHBOORHOODS: 
TREE LIGHTINGS,” featuring caroling, refresh- 
ments, and free gifts for children, takes place in 
the South End at 6:30 p.m. at Plaza Betances, 80 
West Dedham St. Free; cali 725-3485. 
FASHIONABLE TEAS, featuring a proper tea 
and informal modeling, take place every 
Wednesday at 3 p.m. at the Four Seasons Hotel 
Boston, 200 Boylston St., Boston. Today fea- 
tures Jaeger international. Tickets $10; call 
338-4400 x2005. 

“MODELS FOR BOSTON” BENEFIT, featuring a 
fashion show to help raise funds for the home- 
less, begins at 9 p.m. at the Metro, 15 
Lansdowne St., Boston. Tickets $15 and $17; 
call 266-6939. 

“LA FETE DE NOEL,” a Christmas celebration 
sponsored by the Alliance Francaise of Boston, 
begins at 6 p.m. at the Rotunda, 22 Batterymarch 
St., Boston. Entertainment includes the UMass 
Chamber Singers. Admission $7; call 484-4170. 
JEWISH COMMUNITY BOOK FAIR. See listing 


for Fri. 
THURSDAY 


“CHRISTMAS IN THE NEIGHBOORHOODS: 
TREE LIGHTINGS,” featuring caroling, refresh- 
ments, and free gifts for children takes place in 
Jamaica Plain at 5 p.m. at the Monument at 
Centre and South Sts. and at 6:30 p.m. at Hyde 
Square. Free; call 725-3485. 

“MOTOWN MADNESS,” benefit dance for the 
Failure to Thrive Clinic at Boston City Hospital, 
which treats local children suffering from 
mainutrition, begins at 8 p.m. at the Channel, 25 
Necco St., Boston. Entertainment by Shirley 
Allston of the Shirelles and Taylor Made. 
Admission $10; cail 572-3083. 
ADVERTISING CLUB OF BOSTON CHRISTMAS 
PARTY begins at 5:30 p.m. at the Copley Plaza 
Hote! Ballroom, 138 St. James Ave., Boston. 
Reservations required for members. Admission 
$35, $300 for tables of ten; call 262-1100. 
JEWISH COMMUNITY BOOK FAIR. See listing 
for Fri. 

FEET OF CLAY HOLIDAY SHOW. See listing for 
Fri. 
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FRIDAY 


“IF TREES COULD TALK,” a pot-luck dinner and 
Continued on page 26 

















NOW PLAYING! SEE IT TODAY! 


BOSTON 
Better BAIL ET Good 


Than Seats 
Ever! Available! 
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azzling Holiday Entertainment! 
Nutcracker vs for everyone! 






December 3-January 3 at The Wang Center 












Performance Schedule 
Perf. # Day Time __— Perf. # Day Time 














Thursday evening, December3 7:30 19 Sunday matinee, December 20 Sold Out 
Friday evening, December 4 7:30 20 Sunday evening, December 20 6:30 
Saturday matinee, December5 Sold Out 21 Monday matinee, December 21 2:00 
Saturday evening, December 5 7:30 22 Monday evening, December 21 7:30 
Sunday matinee, December6 Sold Out 23 Tuesday evening, December 22 7:30 
Wednesday evening, December9 7:30 24 Wednesday evening, December 23 7:30 
Thursday evening, December 10 7:30 25 Saturday matinee, December 26 2:00 
Friday evening, December 11 7:30 26 Saturday evening, December 26 7:30 
Saturday matinee, December 12 Sold Out 27 Sunday matinee, December 27 2:00 
Saturday evening, December 12 Sold Out 28 Sunday evening, December 27 6:30 
Sunday matinee, December 13. Sold Out 29 Monday matinee, December 28 2:00 
Sunday evening, December 13 6:30 30 Monday evening, December 28 7:30 
Tuesday evening, December 15 7:30 31 Tuesday evening, December 29 7:30 
Wednesday evening, December 16 7:30 32 Wednesday evening, December 30 7:30 
Thursday evening, December 17 7:30 #33 Saturday matinee, January 2 2:00 
Friday evening, December 18 7:30 34 Saturday evening, January 2 7:30 
Saturday matinee, December 19 Sold Out 35 Sunday matinee, January 3 2:00 
Saturday evening, December 19 7:30 


Ticket Prices 
Orchestra and Balcony $27.00 All prices inicude a 50€ Wang Center restoration fee. 
Orchestra and Balcony $24.00 “Dress Circle seats include a $10.00 tax-deductible donation 
Balcony Only $18.00 to Boston Ballet. 


oe en eg All performances at the beautiful 
$37. Wang Center for the Performing Arts. 


BUY NOW FOR THE BEST SEATS! CALL: 


187-8000 


THR, astaA, 9-9, seven days a week 
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In person: The Wang Center Box Office, 270 Tremont St. 
Mon.-Sat. 10-6 and at all TRAP ASTER, outlets 



































DECEMBER 11, 1987 


Sat 9& Ilpm: $9.50 









15 Dec Tue 9pm-lam: $4.50; With bassist Miroslav Vitous 


=. 
$5.50, 17 Dee 


16 Dec Wed pan ees 
18 Dec Fri 9 & !1 pm: $7.50; 19 Dee Sat 9 tipo 3 


SECTION THREE, 


Mssaman it Jey Belly (The 








Willow ‘Joss Club 


6998 7dw 39874 


Near Porte aon w Ave 





Fri.-Sat., Dec. 11-12 
CON BRIO 








Sun., Dec. 13 
MIKE LAMPERT TRIO 





Mon.-Tues., Dec. 14-15 





pm: 
The ‘Girl from Ipanema returns with her hot latin sextet. 
14 Dec Mon 8pm-12am: No Cover; Keys of the City with 
BOB PILSBURY 








Fri.-Sat., Dec. 18-19 
MICHAEL 
BOCIAN TRIO 














reedmen Michael Monaghan 
“he Fr fon Bermon Gat} bet Loe Magnan 








THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


Fri., Dec. 11 
5:30-7:30 p.m. ROBBIE PHILLIPS 
and the OLD DOGS 
9:30-2:00 a.m. ARCHIE SHEPP QUARTET 
with STEVE McCRAVEN 
and DAVE BURELL 










For the Best in Jazz 


CHARLIE’S TAP 


Presents 


Fri. & Sat., Dec. 11 & 12 
PHILIP HAMIL 

















EEN STREET GRILL 


tral Square « Cambridge + 492-9723 
















Sat., Dec. 12 
9:30-2:00 a.m. ARCHIE SHEPP QUARTET 
with STEVE McCRAVEN 
and DAVE BURELL 















Sun., Dec. 13 
1:00- -8:00 p.m. THE BLUES JAM 
9:00-1:00 THE BUNNY SMITH 
EXPERIENCE 








Mon., Dec. 14 
5:30-7:30 IRISH MUSIC 
9:30-1:00 THE JAZZ JAM 













Tues., Dec. 15 
5:30-7:30 LITTLE BROTHER 
9:30-1:00 THE NEW QUARTET with RICK 
GOODRIK and BRUNO DESTREZ 
CHRISTIAN JACOB and ADAM 
NUSSBAUM 





Wed., Dec. 16 
5:30-7:30 SOME BLUES BY BUTCH 






9:30-1:00 a.m. DEIDRE JENKINS QUARTET 










Thurs., Dec. 17 
5:30-7:30 KEN HOLLADAY 
9:30-2:00 THE HOUSE ROCKERS 
with J.B. JR. 














r. 1369 Cambridge St. « inman Sq , 
Cambridge * 354-8030 1 











f RYLES 


212 Hampshire St. 
Cambridge, Ma. 02139 


\ 876-9330 
P UPSTAIRS 
Fi 


ri. & Sat., Dec. 11 & 12............0. WOLFGANG 
MUTHSPIEL QUARTET 
Sun., Dec. 13........ ee an GROUP 





Thurs., D@C. 16.........0000000020+ FARLEY 
Fri. Dec. 17.THE TOMMY CAMPBELL 
with SPECIAL GUESTS 





TUBB. .....-cecscderstesooesets 

















HEAR A CAT 
PLAY THE PIANO 








Continued from page 24 

evening of one-act plays including original scripts 
and stories by children, performed by students of 
the Cambridge Youth Theatre, begins at 6 p.m. at 
the Tobin School, near Fresh Pond, 197 Vassal 
Lane, Cambridge. 

BABES IN TOYLAND is presented by 
Act/Tunes, Inc. Youth Theatre at 7:30 p.m. to- 
night and tomorrow and at 2:30 p.m. Sun. at 
Emerson Umbrella, 40 Stow St., Concord. Re- 
servations required. Tickets $5, $7, and $10; call 
371-1482. 

THE SNOW QUEEN, an original adaptation of the 
Hans Christian Andersen fairy tale, is presented 
by the Theatre of Newburyport today through 
Jan. 10. Performances take place every Fri. at 8 
p.m., Sat. at 2 and 8 p.m., and Sun. at 2 p.m. at 
the Theatre of Newburyport, 75 Water St., 
Newburyport. Tickets $8, $4 for children; call 
462-3332. 

“HIGH ABOVE: ALOOK AT THE SKIES IN ART,” 
a one-day, drop-in workshop and gallery pro- 
gram for children six-12, meets at 3:30 p.m. at 
the Museum of Fine Arts Boston, 465 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Free; call 267-9300, x300. 
CHILDREN’S FILM “The Snowman” is screened 
at 10 a.m. and 3:30 p.m. at the Hyde Park Park 
Branch Library, 35 Harvard Ave., Hyde Park. 
Free; call 361-2524. 

CHILDREN’S STORYHOUR, with Cynthia Dye, 
begins at 3:30 p.m. at the Washington Village 
Branch Library, 1226 Columbia Rd., South 
Boston. Free; call 269-7239. 


SATURDAY 


FAMILY PROGRAM, featuring the film versions 
of Mauric Sendak stories, including “The Red 
Balloon,” begins at 2 p.m. at the Firehouse 
Multicultural Arts Center, 659 Centre St., Jamai- 
ca Plain. Tickets $2, $1 for children; call 
524-3816. 

THE DINOSAUR SHOW, puppet show by Janice 
and Stephen Babcock of the Poobley Greegy 
Puppet Theater, begins at 1 and 3 p.m. today and 
tomorrow at the Puppet Showplace Theatre, 32 
Station St., Brookline. Admission $4; call 
731-6400. 

“GIFTS YOU CAN MAKE,” program that lets you 
make a gift for your family, takes place at 1 and 3 
p.m. at at the Children’s Museum, Museum 
Wharf, 300 Congress St., Boston. Pre-regis- 
tration required. Fee $5; call 426-6500. 
STORYTELLING takes place every Sat. at 1:30 
p.m. on the second floor of the Boston University 
Bookstore, 660 Beacon St., Boston. Today, Len 
Cabral tells folk tales and fables. Also, photos 
with Santa at 2:30 p.m.; call 267-8484. 
CHILDREN’S FETE DE NOEL, (Christmas Party) 
featuring the film “Once Upon a Time,” begins 
at 11 a.m. at the French Library, 53 Marlborough 
St., Boston. At 1 p.m. the Guigno!l Puppet 
Troupe performs. Admission $2; call 266-4351. 
GREAT EXPECTIONS, a theatrical adaption of 
the Dickens classic performed by the Freelance 
Players, begins at 2 and 7:30 p.m. today and at 2 
p.m. tomorrow at the Park School, 171 Goddard 
Ave., Brookline. Tickets $3; call 232-1175. 

THE LION, THE WITCH, AND THE WARDROBE, 
performed by Boston Children’s Theatre, Inc., 
begins at 2 p.m. today and tomorrow at New 
England Life Hall, 225 Clarendon St., Boston. 
Tickets $4,$5.50, and $7.50; call 277-3277. 
THE SNOW QUEEN. See listing for Fri. 

BABES IN TOYLAND. See listing for Sat. 


SUNDAY 


THE LION, THE WITCH, AND THE WARDROBE. 
See listing for Sat. 

THE SNOW QUEEN. See listing for Fri. 

BABES IN TOYLAND. See listing for Sat. 

THE DINOSAUR SHOW. See listing for Sat. 
GREAT EXPECTIONS. See listing for Sat. 


MONDAY 


CHILDREN’S FILMS, featuring “Just an Over- 
night Guest” and ‘Butch Minds the Baby,” begin 
at 3:30 p.m. at the Mattapan Branch Library, 10 
Hazelton St., Dorchester. Free; call 298-7841. 
PRESCHOOLERS’ FILMS, featuring “Hank the 
Cave Peanut” and ‘Hen Hop," are screened at 
11 a.m. at the North End Branch Library, 25 
Parmenter St., Boston. Free; call 227-8135. 
PRESCHOOLERS’ FILMS, featuring “Ginger- 
bread Kingdom,” “Mole and the Bulldozer,” 
“Stonecutter,” and “Wonder Dog," begin at 
10:30 a.m. at the Roslindale Branch Library, 4238 
Washington St., West Roxbury. Free; call 
323-2343 























TUESDAY 


PRESCHOOLERS’ FILMS, featuring “The Mole 
and the Telephone,” “One Monday Morning,” 
“Over in the Meadow,” “The Shout-lt-out 
Alphabet,” and “Three for Breakfast,” are 
screened at 3 p.m. at the Boston Public Library, 
Copley Sq., Boston. Free; call 536-5400. 
PRESCHOOLERS’ STORY TIME begins at 10:15 
a.m. at the Adams Street Branch Library, 690 
Adams St., Dorchester. Pre-registration re- 
quired. Free; call 436-6900. 

CHILDREN’S STORIES AND FILMS, featuring 
“People Soup” and “Cold Blooded Penguin,” 
are screened at 10:30 a.m. at Brighton Branch 
Library, 40 Academy Hill Rd., Brighton. Free; call 
782-6032. 

CHILDREN’S FILMS, featuring “The Bead 
Game,” “The Juggling Movie,” “Harold's Fairy 
Tale,” and “Yankee Doodle Cricket,” are 
screened at 10:30 a.m. and 3:30 p.m. at 
Charlestown Branch Library, 179 Main St., 
Charlestown. Free; call 242-1248. 

CHILDREN’S FILMS, featuring “Catherine Finds 
Her Balance” and “The Christmas Tree,” are 
screened at 3:30 p.m. at Codman Square Branch 
Library, 690 Washington St., Dorchester. Free; 
call 436-8214. 

CHILDREN’S FILMS, featuring “The Little En- 
gine That Could,” “Rudolph the Red-Nosed 
Reindeer,” and “How the Animals Discovered 
Christmas,” are screened at 10:15 a.m. at the 
Dudley Branch Library, 65 Warren St., Roxbury. 
Free; call 442-6186. 

STORYTIME FOR PRESCHOOLERS, with Julie 
Brandi, begins at 10:30 a.m. at the Egleston 
Branch Library, 2044 Columbus Ave., Roxbury. 
Free; call 445-4340. 





HOLIDAY DECORATIONS can be made at 3:30 


p.m. at the Egleston Branch Library, 2044 
Columbus Ave., Roxbury. Free; call 445-4340. 
CHRISTMAS STORY AND CRAFTS HOUR for 
ages four to 10 begins at 3:30 p.m. at the Fields 
Corner Branch Library, 1520 Dorchester Ave., 
Dorchester. Free; call 436-2155. 
PRESCHOOLERS’ STORYHOUR, with storyteller 
Anne Kelly, begins at 10:30 a.m. and noon at the 
Hyde Park Branch Library, 35 Harvard Ave., 
Hyde Park. Free; call 361-2524. 

CHILDREN’S FILMS, featuring “P.J. and the 
President's Son,” begin at 3:30 p.m. at the 
Jamaica Plain Branch Library, 12 Sedgwick St., 
Jamaica Plain. Free; call 524-2053. 
CHILDREN’S FILMS, featuring “The Velveteen 
Rabbit,” “A Snowy Day,” ‘Fish is Fish,” and 
“Winnie the Pooh: Day for Eeyore,” are screened 
at 10:30 a.m. and 3:30 p.m. at the Parker Hill 
Branch Library, 1479 Tremont St., Roxbury. 
Free; call 427-3820. 

CHILDREN’S FILMS, featuring ‘‘The Velveteen 
Rabbit,” “A Snowy Day,” “Fish Is Fish,” and 
“Winnie the Pooh: Day for Eeyore,” are 
screened at 10:30 a.m. and 3:30 p.m. at the 
Parker Hill Branch Library, 1479 Tremont St., 
Roxbury. Free; call 427-3820. 1 
CHILDREN’S FILMS, featuring “The Nut- 
cracker,” are screened at 2:30 p.m. at the 
Uphams Corner Branch Library, 500 Columbia 
Rd., Dorchester. Free; call 265-0139. 
CHILDREN’S FILMS, featuring “A Christmas 
Story,” begin at 3:30 p.m. at the Fields Corner 
Branch Library, 1520 Dorchester Ave., 
Dorchester. Free; call 436-2155. 
PRESCHOOLERS’ FILMS, featuring ‘The Tennis 
Racquet,” “Fire Chief Donald,’ ‘Donald's Better 
Self,” and “El Gaucho Goofy,” are screened at 
3:30 p.m. at Mattapan Branch Library, 10 
Hazelton St., Dorchester. Free; call 298-7841. 
CHILDREN’S FILMS, featuring “Catherine Finds 
Her Balance” and ‘Cold Pizza,” are screened at 
3:30 p.m. at the Roslindale Branch Library, 4238 
Washington St., West Roxbury. Free; call 
323-2343. 

CHILDREN’S FILMS, featuring “Snowy Day” and 
“The Day Is Two Feet Long,” are screened at 
10:30 and 11:15 a.m. at the South End Branch 
Library, 685 Tremont St., Boston. Free; call 
536-8241. 

CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS CRAFTS PROGRAM, 
featuring ornament-making, begins at 2:30 p.m. 
at the Uphams Corner Branch Library, 500 
Columbia Rd., Dorchester. Free; call 265-0139. 


WEDNESDAY 


PRESCHOOLERS’ FILMS, featuring ‘Pad- 
dington Bear |,” “One Monday Morning,” and 


THURSDAY 


CHILDREN’S FILMS, featuring “Bear and the 
Fly,” “Ben's Dream,” ‘Gerald McBoing,” “‘Hard- 
ware Wars,” and “Lend a Paw,” begin at 3:30 
p.m. at the Adams Street Branch Library, 690 
Adams St., Dorchester. Free; call 436-6900. 
CHILDREN’S FILMS, featuring “The Snowman 
and JT,” are screened at 3:30 p.m. at Brighton 
Branch Library, 40 Academy Hill Rd., Brighton. 
Free; call 782-6032. 

CHILDREN’S CRAFTS, with Janice Brunch, 
begin at 3 p.m. at the Codman Square Branch 
Library, 690 Washington St., Dorchester. Free; 
call 436-8214. 

CHILDREN’S FILMS, featuring ‘Cosmic 
Christmas,” “Morris's Disappearing Bag,” and 
“Pluto's Christmas Tree,” are screened at 3:30 
p.m. at Egleston Branch Library, 2044 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury. Free; call 445-4340. 
CHILDREN’S FILMS, featuring “The Snowman,” 
and ‘Morris's Disappearing Bag,” are screened 
at 3:15 p.m. at Faneuil Branch Library, 419 
Faneuil St., Brighton. Free; call 782-6705. 
HOLDIAY FAMILY FILM AND STORYHOUR 
begins at 6:30 p.m. at the Faneuil Branch Library, 
419 Faneuil St., Brighton. Free; call 782-6705. 














USIC 
HOLIDAY 


FRIDAY 


“A FESTIVAL OF LIGHT AND SONG” begins at 
8 p.m. tonight and at 3 and 8 p.m. tomorrow at 
Tremont Temple, 88 Tremont St., Boston. 
Tickets $4-$14; call 861-0649. 

WALTHAM PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
hosts a Messiah sing at 8 p.m. at St. Mary 
Church, 133 School St., Waltham. Admission $2; 
cail 891-3740. 

MUCH ADO, a Renaissance consort, presents 
“A German Renaissance Christmas” at 7:30 
p.m. at Medford Unitarian-Universalist Church, 
147 High St., Medford. Tickets $2.50 and $3.50; 
call 396-4549. 

HOLIDAY CHORAL CONCERT begins at 8 p.m. 
at the Wainut Hill Theatre, Wainut Hill School for 
the Arts, 12 Highland St., Natick. Program 
includes the Concert Choir and Chamber Singers 
performing Buxtehude’s Lauda Sion Salvatorum, 
plus holiday music from Spain, Israel, and 
Hungary. Tickets $5, $3 for students and seniors; 
call 653-4312. 

“BELLS OF NEW ENGLAND,” featuring more 
than 30 hand-bell ringing groups from through- 
out New England, begins at 7 p.m. tonight at 
Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston and runs 
through December 27. Performances take place 
Saturday at 1:30, 4:30, and 7 p.m., Sunday at 
1:30 and 4 p.m., and Wednesday through Friday 
at 7 p.m. Free; call 536-4100. 

BRASS TACKS performs today through Dec. 23 
in the atrium of One Financial Center, Boston. 
Performances take place Monday through Friday 
at noon and 4 p.m. Free; call 267-7366. 
BROOKLINE CHORUS, with Brookline Music 
School faculty, performs Bernstein's Chichester 
Psaims, Bach's Lobet den Herrn, and Renais- 
sance ceremonial music at 8 p.m., at the United 
Parish of Brookline, 210 Harvard St., Brookline. 
Tickets $5, $4 for students and senior citizens 




















cert at 8 p.m. at First 
Garden St., Cambridge. Tickets $7, $5 for 
students; call 495-5730. 

ARIAS FROM DIE FLEDERMAUS, featuring 
Michael Caimes, Priscilla Ganley, and and Leslie 
Shul, are performed at 8 p.m. at Boylston Hall, 
Harvard University, Cambridge. Free; call 
497-5042. 

18TH ANNUAL CHRISTMAS CONCERT and 
Kwanza celebration, performed by the Kuumba 
Singers of Harvard and Radcliffe Colleges, 
begins at 8 p.m. in Memorial Church, Harvard 
Yard, Harvard University, Cambridge. Free; call 
495-2663. 

BANCHETTO MUSICALE performs Handel's 
Messiah at 8 p.m. tonight and tomorrow at Jor- 
dan Hall, 290 Huntington Ave., Boston. Tickets 
$9-$14; call 876-7777. 


SATURDAY 


HEATHER BISHOP AND FRED SMALL present 
“A Holiday Concert for Adults and Children” at 8 
p.m. at Paine Hall, Harvard University. Tickets - 
$12.50 and $13.50; call 661-1252. 

“WOOD & STRINGS SOLSTICE CELEBRA- 
TION,” with hammer-dulcimer champion David 
Neiman and clawhammer-banjo pioneer Ken 
Perlman, begins at 1 p.m. at Wood and Strings 
Music Center, 493 Mass. Ave., Arlington. Free; 
call 641-2131. 

QUADRIVIUM, a group of 18 singers and 
instrumentalists, perform seasonal Renaissance 
and medieval ceremonial music at 8 p.m. at St. 
James Episcopal Church, 1991 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Tickets $6, $4 for students and 
senior citizens; call 588-6121. 

SAINT ANN CHORALE presents a Christmas 
concert at 8 p.m. at Saint Ann Church, 70 St. 
Stephen St., Boston. Admission $5, $3 for senior 
citizens, free for children under 13; call 266-2635. 
“TUBACHRISTMAS,” second annual gathering 
of tuba and euphonium players, begins at 2 p.m. 
at Faneuil Hall, Boston. Registration is from 9 to 
10 a.m. Rehearal with conductor Ralph Voisin 
follows from 10 a.m. to noon. Sponsored by the 
“TUBACHRISTMAS,” second annual gathering 
of tuba and euphonium players, begins at 2 p.m. 
at Faneuil Hall, Boston. Registration is from 9 to 
10 a.m. Rehearsal with conductor Ralph Voisin 
follows from 10 a.m. to noon. Sponsored by the 
Harvey Phillips Foundation and Boston Univer-. 
sity School for the Arts. Cost $5 (includes lunch, 
book of carols, commemorative button); call 
353-3358. 

“A GERMAN BAROQUE CHRISTMAS,” 
presented by the Candlelight Concert Series of 
Duxbury, begins at 7 p.m. tonight and tomorrow 
at the First Parish Church, Depot St., Duxbury. 
$9, $6 for students and senior citizens; call 
934-2378. 

FINE ARTS CHORALE, with the First Trombone 
Quartet and Touch of Brass, presents its annua! 
pops concert at 8 p.m. tonight and 3 p.m. 
tomorrow at Thayer Academy Field House, 
Hobart St., Braintree. Tickets $10, $8 for senior 
citizens; call 337-2535. 

“A FESTIVAL OF LIGHT AND SONG.” See 
listing for Fri. 

BANCHETTO MUSICALE. See listing for Fri. 
“BELLS OF NEW ENGLAND.” See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 


“BERNSTEIN, BEETHOVEN, BACH, AND 
BARNEY,” a concert to benefit Temple Sinai in 
Brookline featuring Bernstein's Chichester 
Psalms performed by the Brookline Chorus and 
soloists from the Boston Symphony, hosted by 
Congressman Barney Frank, begins at 7 p.m. in 
the Temple Sinai sactuary, 50 Seawall Ave., 
Brookline. Tickets $10; call 232-8373. 

PRO ARTE CHAMBER ORCHESTRA OF BOS- 
TON presents soprano Jayne West and tenor 
Frank Kelley, with the Back Bay Chorale, in a 
performance of Haydn's The Creation at 3 p.m. 
in Sanders Theatre, Quincy and Kirkland Sts., 
Cambridge. Tickets $6-$15; call 661-7067. 
“NOWELL SING WE CLEAR IN CONCERT,” with 
folk musicians Tony Barrand, John Roberts, Fred 
Breunig, and Andy Davis, begins at 8 p.m. at 
Paine Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge. 
Tickets $6 and $8; call 623-1806. 
WINTERSAUCE CHORALE, with the Jazz Pops 
Ensemble, presents ‘A Wintersauce Wonder- 
land” at 3 p.m. at Faneuil Hall Marketplace, 
Boston. Tickets $6-$16; call 437-0213. 
FREEDOM TRAIL BAND OF BOSTON presents a 
holiday concert at 5:30 p.m. at the Unitarian 
Church, Eliot and Centre Sts., Jamaica Plain. 
Free; call 264-3563. 

MARK HARVEY AND THE AARDVARK JAZZ 
ORCHESTRA present “A Concert for the Season 
of Peace” at 8 p.m. at Emmanuel Church, 15 
Newbury St., Boston. Donation $5; call 536-3355. 
A CAPPELLA SINGERS present a Christmas 
concert at 4 p.m at Plymouth Church, Edgell Rd., 
Framingham. Tickets $6, $3 for students and 
senior citizens; call 879-3314. 

TREBLE CHORUS OF NEW ENGLAND performs 
Christmas music at 2 p.m. at the Collegiate 
Church of Christ the Teacher, Merrimack Col- 
lege, North Andover. Tickets $10, $4 for students 
and senior citizens; call 683-7111. 

MIT WOMEN’S CHORALE performs works by 
Mendelssohn, Berlioz, and Bach at 3 p.m. at 
Huntington Hall, MIT, 77 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
Free; call 253-2906. 

MERRIMACK VALLEY PHILHARMONIC pres- 
ents a Christmas orchestral concert at 3 p.m. at 
St. Lucy's Roman Catholic Church, 254 Mer- 
rimack St., Methuen. Tickets $2-$7; call 
372-8237. 

OPEN READING OF HANDEL’S MESSIAH 
begins at 7:30 p.m. at the First Armenian Church, 
380 Concord Ave., Belmont. Admission $3, $1.50 
for students and senior citizens; call 864-7033. 
QUADRIVIUM, a group of 18 singers and 
instrumentalists, presents “Arise and Wake," a 
concert of early music for the Christmas season, 
at 3 p.m. at St. Paul's Episcopal Church, 15 St. 
Paul St., Brookline. Tickets $6, $4 for students 
and senior citizens; call (603) 586-6121. 

QUINCY CHORAL SOCIETY presents its annual 
Christmas concert, featuring Handel's Messiah 
at 3 p.m. at North Quincy High School 
Auditorium, 318 Hancock St., North Quincy. 
Tickets $5, $3 for students and senior citizens; 
call 328-5970. 

HANCOCK GRAND BAROQUE RINGERS per- 


























form holiday music on handbelis at 3 p.m. at the 
Museum of Our National Heritage, 33 Marrett 
Rd., Lexington. Free; call 861-6559. 

EREVAN CHORAL SOCIETY AND ORCHESTRA 
presents a program of Armenian, classical, and 
Christmas music for its annual Christmas concert 
at 7:30 p.m. in the Sanctuary of the Holy Trinity 
Armenian Church, 145 Brattle St., Cambridge. 
FESTIVAL CHOIR OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN 
present an “Annual Festival of Lessons and 
Carols” at 5 p.m. at Christ Church, Zero Garden 
St., Cambridge. Free; call 876-0200. 

LONGY EARLY MUSIC ENSEMBLES present 
“Polyhymnia: Renaissance Christmas Music 
from Spain, Germany, England, and Flaunders” 
at 8 p.m. at First Church, Congregational, 11 
Garden St., Cambridge. Free; call 876-0956. 
“A GERMAN BAROQUE CHRISTMAS.” See list- 
ing for Sat. 

FINE ARTS CHORALE. See listing for Sat. 
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ONE SHOW 
ONLY 
Super Benefit 


Comedy Show 
Tues. Dec. 15 «8:30 


COMEDY CO. 
Superb” — Boston Globe 
TURDAYS 8:30 P.M. 
CANTARES 
Inman Square, Cambridge 
Tickets $6 491-8919 
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CAROL SERVICES take place at 8 p.m. tonight 
and at 4:30 and 8 p.m. tomorrow at Memorial 
Church, Harvard University, Cambridge. Free; 
call 495-5508. 

BOSTON CONSERVATORY FESTIVAL 
CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA performs Mozart's 
Coronation Mass and Poulenc’s Gloria at 8 p.m. 
at St. Cecelia’s Church, Belvidere and St. Cecelia 
Sts., Boston. Free; call 536-6340. 

MUCH ADO, a Renaissance consort, presents “A 
German Renaissance Christmas” at 5:30 p.m. at 
the Hammond Castle Museum, 80 Hespersus 
Ave., Gloucester. Tickets $7; call 283-7673. 
BRASS TACKS. See listing for Fri. 

CAROL SERVICES. See listing for Mon. 





TUESDAY 


FLASHBACK presents a holiday rendition of 
“‘Doo-Wop ‘Till You Drop Radio Show”’ at 8:30 
and 10 p.m. at Ryles, Inman Square, Cambridge. 
Tickets $5; call 876-8174. 

BRASS TACKS. See listing for Fri. 


WEDNESDAY 


VIENNA CHOIR BOYS present their annual 
Boston Christmas concert at 8 p.m., at Sym- 
phony Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., Boston. Tickets 
$16.50; call 266-1492. 

CAVALIER! BASSOON QUARTET perform 
seasonal music as part of the “Bach's Lunch” 
concert series at 12:15 p.m. at the Edward 
Pickman Concert Hall, Longy School of Music, 
Follen and Garden Sts., Cambridge. Free; call 
876-0956. 

BRASS TACKS. See listing for Fri. 

“BELLS OF NEW ENGLAND.” See listing for Fri. 


THURSDAY 


MUCH ADO, a Renaissance consort, presents “A 
Spanish Renaissance Christmas’ at 12:05 p.m. 
at MIT Chapel, 77 Mass. Ave,, Cambridge. Free; 
call 253-2906. 

WALTER CHESTNUT BRASS ENSEMBLE per- 
forms holiday music by candlelight at 6:30 p.m. in 
the Center Meetinghouse, Old Sturbridge Vil- 
lage, Sturbridge. Tickets $12.50; call 347-3362. 
CHORUS PRO MUSICA celebrates the holiday 
season with concerts at 8 p.m. tonight at the First 
Church, Harvard Square, Cambridge, and tomor- 
row at the Old South Church, Copley Square, 
Boston. Tickets $6 and $8; call 267-7442. 
CHILDREN’S CHOIR, an ensembie of 50 stu- 
dents from Boston's Josiah Quincy School, 
performs traditional Yuletide carols at 12:15 p.m. 
in the atrium of One Financial Center, Boston. 
Free; call 267-7366. 

YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD SAXOPHONE 
QUARTET presents “A Special Yuletide Eve- 
ning” concert at 8 p.m. at Studio 203, 295 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Admission $5; call 
864-9564. 

“MUSICAL FLARE IS IN THE AIR,” a concert 
performed by members of the Handel & Haydn 
Society, is part of Jaymont Properties’ lunchtime 
concert series, beginning at noon at 99 Summer 
St., Boston. Free; call 439-9100. 

“CHRISTMAS REVELS,” a theatrical celebration 
of winter solstice, begins at 8 p.m. tonight and 
runs through December 30 at Sanders Theatre, 
Harvard University. Tickets $6-$16; call 
864-9183. 

SCHOLA CANTORUM presents a program of 
20th-century choral music at 6 p.m. at the Fogg 
Art Museum, 32 Quincy St., Cambridge. Free; 
call 495-2397. 

BRASS TACKS. See listing for Fri. 

“BELLS OF NEW ENGLAND.” See listing for Fri. 


CLASSICAL 


FRIDAY 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY OPERA THEATRE per- 
- forms several one-act operas tonight and tomor- 
row at 8 p.m. at Boston University Concert Hall, 
855 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; call 353-3345. 
BROOKINE MUSIC SCHOOL CHORUS performs 
at 8 p.m. at the United Parish of Brookline, 210 
Harvard St. Brookline. Admission $5; call 
277-4593. 
HARVARD-RADCLIFFE ORCHESTRA performs 
at 8 p.m. in Sanders Theatre, Kirkland and 
Quincy Sts., Cambridge. Tickets $4, $6, $8; call 
864-0500 


























ORGANIST FREDERICK HUMPHREVILLE per- 
forms at 12:15 p.m. at Trinity Church, Copley 
Square, Boston. Free; call 536-0944. 
WESTERN MUSIC BEFORE ELIZABETH | is 
performed by the Wellesley Collegium at 8 p.m. in 
the Jewett Auditorium, Wellesley College, Welles- 
ley. Free; call 235-0320. 
NEW WORLD STRING QUARTET performs at 8 
p.m. in Paine Hall of the Music Building, Harvard 
University, Cambridge. Music by Beethoven, 
Schubert, and Janacek. Free; call 495-2791. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, with con- 
ductor Seiji Ozawa, performs Brahms Symphony 
No. 3 and two Stravinsky works with soloist Peter 
Serkin, and “Symphony of Psalms” with the 
Continued on page 28 
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COMEDY COLLEGE 
Ces gy Kevin Knox 
The Stand.U Rick Jenkins 
Comed Workshop dann : * open 


ods -Talet-m M-lalehcelal 
Jeff Allen 
Meivin George 
Proceeds benefit 
Mass. Coalition for the 
Homeless 


Dec. 16-19 


with Ron Lynch. 
8 weeks, $100. 
Improv workshop 
also starting. 
For info call 
492-2065 NOW! 
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JAMES WESLEY 
JACKSON 


Open now nightly every 
Tue. « Wed. « Thurs 
Fri. Sat. * and Sun 


BOSTON #1 
COMEDY CLUB 


— BOSTON GLOBE 
READERS 








Music Tues.-Thurs. at 10:30 


Call 661-9887 
¢ 30 J.F.K. St. Harvard Square « 





482-0930 





* * 





Validated Parking 100 Warrenton St 











Fri., Dec. 11 
KENNY ROGERSON 





Sat., Dec. 12 
JOHN PINETTE 





Sun., Dec. 13 
“Comedy Riot” with host 


GEORGE MacDONALD 








Wed., Dec. 16 
“Street Report” with host 
ANTHONY CLARK 








Thurs., Dec. 17 
THE BARRY CRIMMINS SHOW 





Coming: New Year’s Celebration 


Dec. 30 featuring America’s leading political satirist 
BARRY CRIMMINS ‘i 
Don’t miss “The Year in Review 87!” 




















969 COMMONWEALTH AVE. 
BOSTON 
254-2054 


























When Santa comes on Christmas... 
Keep in mind (for goodness sakes) 
Tho’ he has eight reindeer power . . . 
Santa Claus ain't got no brakes! 





HAPPY HOLIDAYS FROM D.J. HAZARD 


| eee PERSPECTIVES, Littieton 
Sat., 12.12......... 
Thurs., 12/17......... 
December 24th, 20 





sankooaieniel .. Yucatan Peninsula 
Good seats still available 











Coming Attractions 

New Year’s « 2 Big Shows featuring 
FRANK SANTOS 

ANTHONY CLARK 

DENIS LEARY and 






Ploy @ {5 
D.J.HAZARD = 4314 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 


For tix call Teletron 720-3434 or 617-STAND-UP 
See our ad on the New Year's page of The Season Food and Drink section. 
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LEARN HOW 


“TO JUMP-START 


A LIFE. 





Learn Redl Cress CPR. 


Rod Crocs 
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ORIG/ON'S 
Cony, Al 
Cpe 
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e 
CHARLES PLAYHOUSE 
76 WARRENTON ST. BOSTON 
391-0022 OR CHARG-TIX 542-8511 
Fri., 11 Wed., Dec. 16 
Two enowe NEW TALENT WITH 
8:30 & 10:30 JIMMY SMITH 
Sat., Dec. 12 Thurs., Dec. 17 
THREE SHOWS BOSTON’S #1 
7:15 (18+), 9:15 & 11:30 RADIO STATION 
HOSTS BOSTON’S #1 
nape tanaeae COMEDY SHOW 
RICH CEISLER ) J.J. WRIGHT 
8:30 PM COMEDY NIGHT 
—+ dt 8:30 P.M. 
Tues., Dec. 15 
TONY V. AND FRIENDS MAKE RESERVATIONS 
8:30 P.M. NOW FOR NEW YEAR’S!! 
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Lunch Mon.-Fri., 11°30-3 pm 
Dinner Sun.-Fri. 5-10 pm 
Saturday, 11:30- 4 pm 
Sun., Brunch 1, p.m. 


We now serve dinner until 10 pm! 


& Sat. Dec: 11 & 12 
m Washington. D.( 


THE TOM 
PRINCIPATO 
BAND 

















OBriens Pub 



































Your ticket to C : COTT Fri., Dec. 11 REED & RYAN 
formerly BEACHCOMBER the best seats in town wt Sat., Dec. 12. CHUCK & HELEN 
797 Wollaston Beach Blvd. ee 1222 Commonwealth A Sun., Dec. 13 ALLAN ANDERSON 

Quincy — 479-8989 Harvard & Comm. Ave. Mon.. Dec. 14 MOVIES 
; Fri. & Sat.. Dec. 11th & 12th Tues., Dec. 15 OPEN MIKE NITE 
«Friday & Saturday, Dec. 11 & 12 11TH HOURS BAND re . “ 
The Arts & Entertainment Authority Every Wednesda Wed., Dec. 16 REED & RYAN 
“=3DRIVE ee. Tes aa 
STEVE LEBEL CARSMAN & CO. 
* Coming Wednesday « Every Thursday Fri., Dec. 18 DOUBLE DOSE 
At CANDLES Sat.. Dec. 19 SCREAMING COYOTES 
- ae byes = Fri, & Sat., Dec. 18th & 19th Sun., Dec. 20BOSTON BAKED BLUES 
A : ry AMYL AND THE MOTOR CITY Christmas Party 
+ Thursday + AUN ANUS 3 Harvard Ave., Allston 782-6245 
JIM PLUNKETT f r-Velle)( = =5"4 call 566-9014 
* Friday « i 
DINNER AND SHOW 
eee eee _ IN THE ‘BURBS 
VIE Fri., Dec. 11 
* Saturday « BALL AND PIVOT a 
rie I 


CROVERS 


In Beverly 
392 Cabot St., Rte. 1A 
15 min. on 128N. Exit 20S 927-7121 





Fri., Dec. 11 


THE STOMPERS 





Sat., Dec. 12 
RODS AND CONES 


plus 
TREAT HER RIGHT 





Sun., Dec. 13 


THE CATALINAS 





Thurs., Dec. 17 
Grovers Christmas 
Party 
DRIVE ALL NIGHT 





Fri., Dec. 18 
THE FOOLS 








be 1 
NEIGHBORHOODS 














EVERY WEDNESDAY IS NEW 
BAND NIGHT! Leys CLUB FOR 











Prudential 























DJ and Dancing 
Friday & Saturday Nights 


Center 
247-0500 


























© MOLLY'S 


Thurs., Dec. 17 
Special Deadhead 
Performance 


SLIPKNOT 


Join Slipknot for their 
tenth anniversary 





Deadhead Sundays 
Continue in 1988. 








Mondays 
Come view Monday Night 
Football. 








Tuesdays 
It's pool, darts and foosball in 
our front pub. 








) 3 


Sun.. 
HAMMERHEADS 
and ANIMAL 
TRAIN 


ece R&B band) 


D) 


Vion ec. 14 
HARDBALL 


if AN Tre Vv, 
ni oT a 


linique Sifantus 


| S 


THE SOULS 


Wed., Dec. 16 


SALLY & THE 
SOPHISTICATZ 


Thurs., Dec. 17 


HIGH 
FUNCTION 


Fri., Dec. 18 
T.H. & THE 
WRECKAGE 


1648 Beacon St. 
Brookline 
277-0982 








our counuy. 


States Constitution. 





THE PRESIDENT 
DOESN'T TAKE 
AN OATH 
TO DEFEND THE 
AMERICAN FLAG 
OR THE STATUE 
OF LIBERTY. 


The President takes an oath to defend some- 
thing even more important than a majestic symbol of 





The President takes an oath to defend the 
Constitution of the United States. A document that 
has been described as the greatest leap forward for 
freedom in human history. A document that is the 
foundation of our country. And the means by which 
we achieve the rule of law and protect our freedom. 
As we commemorate the Bicentennial of 
the Constitution, there is no better way for you as an 
American to reaffirm the principles for which our 
country stands than to learn more about the United 


The words we live by. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


The words we live by 











Thursdays, Fridays and 
Saturdays 
Dance to today's hottest 
sounds. It’s Molly's Exclusive 
Party Weekends! 





Molly’s Club 
Rental 


Boston's Best Bargain — 
There's still time to plan 
your holiday parties with 

us! 


















161 Brighton Ave 783-2900 


Allston, MA 












Fri., Dec 11th | 
NEW MAN 
ME AND 


THE BOYS 
THE RIZE 





Sat., Dec. 12th 

DIGNEY FIGNUS 

FTER THE FACT 
FAIL SAFE 





Wed., Dec. 16 
NU-MUSIK NITE 





Thurs., Dec. 17 
FUTURE STAR NITE 
LUCA 


IDLE HANDS 
NITE WORK 


Continued from page 27 

Tanglewood Festival Chorus tonight and Tues. 
at 8 p.m. in Symphony Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., 
Boston. Tickets $15.50-$41; call 266-1492. 


SATURDAY 


HARVARD-RADCLIFFE ORCHESTRA performs 
at 8 p.m. in Sanders Theatre, , Quincy and 
Kirkland Sts., Cambridge. Music by Weber, 
Harris, Debussy, and Beethoven. Tickets $4 $6, 
$8; call 864-0500. 

SOPRANO DONNA ROLL performs at 8 p.m. at 
the Zeiterion Theatre, 684 Purchase St., New 
Bedford. Tickets $8.50, $11.50, $14.50; call 
994-2900. 

NEWTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA YOUTH 
CONCERT, featuring narrator Kevin McHale and 
Tubby the Tuba, performs at 2:30 p.m. at New- 
ton North High School, Elm Rd., Newton. Free; 
call 965-2555. 

EARLY MUSIC CHAMBER CHOIR performs at 8 
p.m. at the Harvard-Epworth Church, 1555 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. Music by Monteverdi, Schutz, 
Schein, and Bach. Donations accepted; call 
354-0837. 

MIT CONCERT BAND performs at 8 p.m. in 
Kresge Auditorium, 84 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
Free; call 253-2906. 

YOUTH PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA BENEF- 
Tl begins at 4 p.m. in Jordan Hall, 30 
Gainsborough St., Boston. Tickets $5 and $10; 
call 262-1120 x259. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY OPERA THEATRE. See 
listings for Fri. 











SUNDAY 


OPERA CABARET, featuring pianist Thomas 
Orowan, tenor Kaji Aso, baritone Gary Tucker, 
and sopranos Anne Harris and Holly Samuels 
performing songs from Carmen, Pearl Fishers, 
and others, begins at 7:30 p.m. at the Kaji Aso 
Studio, 40 St. Stephen St., Boston. Admission 
$7; call 247-1719. 

MUSIC IN SERVICE at the Swedenborg Chapel, 
Church of New Jerusalem, 50 Quincy St. at 
Kirkland St., Cambridge, includes solos and 
duets from Magnificat by J.S. Bach at 11 a.m. 
Call 864-4552. 

NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA performs at 8 p.m. in Jordan Hall, 
30 Gainsborough St., Boston. Tickets $3 and $5; 
call 262-1120 x259. : 
“A TRIBUTE TO MAURICE RAVEL” is per- 
formed by pianist Robert Helps and soprano 
Bethany Bearsiee at 8 p.m. in Sander Theatre, 
Quincy and Kirkland Sts., Cambridge. Free; call 
495-2791. 

JAMAICA PLAIN SYMPHONY performs at 5 
p.m. at St. John’s Church, Revere and Roanoke 
Sts., Jamaica Plain. Music by Vivaldi, Delalande, 
and Mendelssohn. Tickets $7, $5 for students 
and senior citizens, $1 for children; call 
524-3771. 

MEZZO-SOPRANO D’ANNA FORTUNATO AND 
PIANIST VIRGINIA ESKIN perform at 5 p.m. at 
the French Library, 53 Marlborough St., Boston. 
Reservations required. Tickets $8, $6 for stu- 
dents and senior citizens; call 266-4351. 
BOSTON GAY MEN’S CHORUS performs today 
at 3 p.m. and Tues. at 8 p.m. in Jordan Hall, New 
England Conservatory, 30 Gainsborough St., 
Boston. Tickets $8 and $12; calt 536-2412: 


MONDAY 


COLLAGE NEW MUSIC ENSEMBLE presents 
“Boston Composers,” featuring soprano Joan 
Heller, at 8 p.m. at the Longy School of Music, 
One.Follen St., Cambridge. Tickets $9, $5 for 
students and senior citizens; call 437-0231. 
ORGANIST FREDERICK MACARTHUR per- 
forms at 5:15 p.m in Old South Church, 645 
Boyiston St., Boston. Free; call 536-1970. 


TUESDAY 


NOONHOUR RECITALS AT KINGS CHAPEL 
presents soprano Vicki Pfluger and tenor 
Jonathan English at 12:15 p.m. at King's Chapel, 
School and Tremont Sts., Boston. Free but 
collection taken at door; call 227-2155. 

THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. See 
listings for Fri. 


WEDNESDAY 


“BACH’S LUNCH” concert performed by Longy 
students, faculty, and friends begins at 12:15 
p.m. at the Longy School of Music, Pickman Hall, 
One Follen Ave., Cambridge. Free; cali 876-0956. 
BOSTON CLASSICAL ORCHESTRA performs 
tonight and tomorrow with mezzo soprano Melisa 
Thorburn and pianist Lois Shapiro at 8 p.m in 
Faneuil Hall, Quincy Market Place, Boston. Music 
by Mozart and Beethoven. Tickets $12 and $18, 
$8 for students and senior citizens; call 
426-2387. 


























THURSDAY 


MID-DAY MUSIC AT THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK OF BOSTON presents “Hal's Gals,” a 
musical comedy about the wives of Henry Vill. at 
12:30 p.m. at the bank's auditorum, 600 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston. Free; call 973-3454 








Fri., Dec. 18 
MIRROR MIRROR 
STEVE DAVIDSON 
AIRPORT 





Sat., Dec. 19th 
RICK BERLIN THE MOVIE 
JUMP CLINIC 
AIR JOHN 





Sun., Dec. 20th 
Finals! 
ROCK-N-ROLL BATTLE 











ALSO CLUB Ili CHRISTMAS 
PARTY! 


608 SOMERVILLE AVE 
(NR. PORTER SQ. T) 
SOMERVILLE - 623-6957 


a°),8-1010).4), len), | ceker \ ae 


95-8054 








POPULAR, ETC. 


FRIDAY 


DION AND FRIENDS perform at 8 p.m. at Lowell 
Memorial Auditorium, 50 East Merrimack St., 
Lowell. Tickets $19.50; call 454-2854. 
“CUTUMAY CAMONES,” a concert by El 
Salvadoran New Song Movement group, begins 
at 8 p.m. at MIT, 77 Mass Ave., Cambridge. 
Proceeds benefit the Central America Solidarity 
Association. Tickets $10 and $12; call 492-8699. 
NEW HOKUM BOYS and Deborah F. Galiga 
perform at 8 p.m. at the Firehouse Multicultural 
Arts Center, 659 Centre St., Jamaica Plain. 
Tickets $4; call 524-3816. 

JAMES TAYLOR performs at 8 p.m. tonight and 
tomorrow at 8 p.m. at the Colonial Theatre, 106 

















Boylston St., Boston. Tickets $25-$100; call 
426-9366. 

GOOD NEWS GOSPEL ENSEMBLE presents a 
“Homecoming Jubilee,” to celebrate its return 
from the Soviet Union, at 7 p.m. at the Union 
Baptist Church, 874 Main St., Cambridge. Free; 
call 891-7977. 

VOCAL PERFORMANCE ENSEMBLE, directed 
by Cecelia Schieve, begins at 8 p.m. at the Keller 
Room, New England Conservatory, 290 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston. Free; call 262-1120. 


SATURDAY 


JOAN LA BARBARA performs at 8 p.m. at the 
Charles Hayden Memorial Library Building, MIT, 
160 Memorial Drive, Cambridge. Tickets $8, $4 
for students. 

MARK KIRKOSTAS QUINTET performs music 
that draws from 20th-century harmony, Greek- 
Armenian music, and jazz at 8 p.m. at the First 
Armenian Church, 380 Concord Ave., Belmont. 
Admission $8; call 484-4779. 

B.B.KING performs with Lucille at 7:30 p.m. at 
the Berklee Performance Center, 136 Mass. 
Ave., Boston. Tickets $16.50; call 266-7455. 
JAMES TAYLOR. See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 


ANDY HOLLINER AND ALICE JOHNSON pres- 
ent “Alice and Andy,” jazz, pop, folk and blues, 
at 2 p.m. at the Newton Arts Center, 61 
Washington Park, Newtonville. Tickets $5, $3.50 
for children and senior citizens; call 964-3424. 
NEC WIND ENSEMBLE performs at 8 p.m. at the 
Gardner Museum, New England Conservatory, 
290 Huntington Ave., Boston. Free; call 
262-1120. 

SALLY ROGERS AND HOWIE BURSEN perform 
at 8 p.m. at Woods Hole Music Society, Woods 
Hole Community Hall, Water St., Woods Hole. 
Tickets $5; call 540-0320. 

SAXOPHONIST CERCIE MILLER AND PIANIST 
RACHEL NICOLLAZZO, with Lisa Thorson and 
Company, perform as pert of the “Cafe Tropical” 
concert series at 7:30 p.m. at Villa Victoria 
Cultural Center, 85 West Newton St., Boston. 
Tickets $6 and $8; call 247-3576. 

KLEZMER CONSERVATORY BAND performs at 
2 p.m. and 3:30 p.m. at Fitchburg Public Library, 
610 Main St., Fitchburg. Free; call 345-9635. 
ZAMIR CHORALE OF BOSTON presents “Israel: 
The Composers and Songwriters” at 7:30 p.m. at 
Jordan Hall, New England Conservatory, 30 
Gainsborough St., Boston. Tickets $7-$12; call 
536-2412. 

















MONDAY 


TRADITIONAL SHAPE-NOTE SINGING from the 
Sacred Harp begins at 7:30 p.m. at Old 
Cambridge Baptist Church, 1151 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Donations; call 492-4551. 


TUESDAY 











STAEMBANDET performs Scandinavian folk 
melodies at 7 p.m. at Berkiee Conservatory, 1140 
Boylston St., Boston. Free; call 784-2726. 





THURSDAY 


BENEFIT CONCERT for homeless children in 
Cambridge, with Guitar Town, Exit O, and Steve 
Earle, begins at 8 p.m. and 10:30 p.m. at 
Nightstage, 823 Main St., Cambridge. Tickets 
$12; call 497-9287. 





OETRY 
& PROSE 





FRIDAY 


“AN EVENING WITH SOVIET POETS AND 
NOVELISTS,” featuring Aleksandr Kushner 
(read in English by Derek Walcott), Daniil Granin 
(read in English by James Carroll), Yunna Morits 
(read in English by Gail Mazur), and Fazil 
Iskander (read in English by Leslie Epstein) at 8 
p.m. in the conference auditorium of Sherman 
Union, 775 Comm. Ave., Boston. Also participat- 
ing are translator Victor Golyshev and critic 
Dmitry Urnov. Free; call 354-2577. 

“EARTH WAS BOUNTIFUL,” a program of 
Native American stories told by Jennifer Justice, 
begins at 7:30 p.m. at in the basement of New 
Words Bookstore, 186 Hampshire St., inman Sq.. 
Cambridge. Tickets $8; call 876-5310. 


SATURDAY 


TALES OF CHANUKAH are told by storytellers 











Newton Centre. Tickets $8-$12. Call 965-7410, 
x169. 

DEMETER AND PERSEPHONE: A MYSTERY 
STORY is told by Laura Simms at 8 p.m. at First 
Church Congregational, Garden and Mason Sts., 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge. Tickets $6, $5 in 
advance. Call 391-3744. 


SUNDAY 


POETS KATHY AGUERO AND DEBORAH BOE 
read from their works at 4:30 p.m. at Trident 
Bookselers & Café, 338 Newbury St., Boston. 
Donation $2; call 267-8688. 

CAMBRIDGE ADVANCED POETRY GROUP 
seeks news members at 6 p.m. in the Harvard 
University Science Center, on campus, in Cam- 
EVEN RIFKAH AND ESTHER HEGGIE stop in for 
a book reception from 1 to 6 p.m. at Grove Street 
Gallery, 100 Grove St., Worcester. Free; call 
867-6147. 














MONDAY 


MONDAY 





C.D. WRIGHT AND NINA NYHART read from 
their works at 8:15 p.m. at the Blacksmith House, 
56 Brattle St., Cambridge. Admission by dona- 
tion. Call 547-6789. 





TUESDAY 


JIM FORITANO reads from his work at 8 p.m. at 
the Community Church building, 565 Boylston 
St., Copley Sq., Boston. Open reading foliows. 
Sponsored by New Writers’ Collective. Free; call 
742-1538. 

POET MARY PINARD reads from her chapbook 
A Finer Cause at 7 p.m. at the Somerville Public 
Library, 79 Highland Ave., Somerville. Free; call 
566-0187. 








WEDNESDAY 


PLEASANT STREET WRITING BRIGADE wel- 
comes new women members and reads mem- 
bers’ works at 7:30 p.m. every Wed. at the 
Women’s School, 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. 
Free; call 547-6766. 


THURSDAY 


BEST BOSTON presents a reading by poet 
Kasara, to benefit the Homeless Artists Resource 
Pool, at 8:30 p.m. at Boston Food Co-op’s Ciub 
Pub, 449 Cambridge St., Allston. Donation $3; 
call 787-1416. 











ALKS 


FRIDAY 


“RESOLVING CONFLICTS: AN NLP REMEDY,” 
talk by Wei-Jen Chin at 7:30 p.m. at the OMNI 
Community Weliness Center, 164 Washington St. 
(Rte. 53), Norwell. Admission $10; call 878-9950. 
“THE INF SUMMIT: A NEW HOPE FOR 
NUCLEAR DISARMAMENT,” talk by William W. 
Monning at 11 a.m. at the Community Church of 
Boston, 565 Boylston St., Boston. Free; call 
266-67 10. 











SATURDAY 


“SNOW STORMS,” lecture in the series 
“Weatherwise and Otherwise” by WBZ-TV 
meterologist Bruce Schwoegler, at 1:30 p.m. at 
the Museum of Science, Science Park, Boston. 
Free with museum admission; call 589-0340. 
“WHERE DOES THE PEACE PROCESS STAND 
IN CENTRAL AMERICA,” panel discussion 
featuring Bob Livesy and Jon Hilison at 7:30 p.m. 
at the Pathfinder Bookstore; 605 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Spanish translation. Donation $2; 
call 247-6772. 

“APPLICATIONS TO PATRIOTIC AND HERED- 
ITARY LINEAGE SOCIETIES,” talk by Grahame 
Smallwood, Ann Morton, and Gene Stratton at 
9:30 a.m. at the New England Historic Genea- 
logical Society, 99 Newbury St., Boston. Ad- 
mission $35; call 536-5740. 


SUNDAY 


“A CONVERSATION WITH PAT ROBERTSON,” 
part of the “Candidates ‘88 with Marvin Kalb” 
forum, at 1 p.m. at the John F. Kennedy School of 
Government, 79 JFK St., Cambridge. Free; call 
495-8269. 

“THE STATE OF HUMAN RIGHTS: THE VIEW 
FROM AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL,” talk by 
William Harris at 10:30 a.m. at 44 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Sponsored by the Ethical Society of 
Boston. Free; call 739-9050. 

YALE STROM, author of The Last Jews of East- 
ern Europe, talks at 8 p.m. at the Jewish Com- 











students, $1 for senior citizens and chidren); call 
266-5151. 


“STUFFING THE GOOSE,” an illustrated lecture 
by Dr. Paul Buchsbaum on his recent research on 
feeding pressures by Canada Geese, at 7:30 p.m. 
in the Education Room of the Peabody Museum 
of Salem, East India Square, Salem. Free; call 
745-1876. 

GALLERY TALK “American Landscape: The 
Power of Environment” by artist Deborah Cornell 
begins at 4 p.m. at the Bunting institute Art 
Gallery, 34 Concord Ave., Cambridge. Free; call 
495-8212. 





TUESDAY 


“CRITICAL MANAGEMENT ISSUES CON- 
FRONTING NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATIONS IN 
1988,” a panel discussion with John McManus, 
Ann Hawley, Gerald Bertrand, and Gloria 
Olsdman at 9 a.m. at State Street Bank and 
Trust, in the Forum Room, 225 Franklin St., 











the cutting edge 
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Ten Percent Revue 
Extended thru Dec. 27 at 7:30 
including a Christmas Day S oe. 
Dec. 26 at 7:30 p.m. and 10:00 p.m. 


Jimmy James 


Dec. 9- Dec. 12 at 10:00 
Fri. and Sat. at 10:00 p.m. and 


Neicey 
Dec. 16 — Dec. 20 at 10:00 
Fri. and Sat. at 10:00 p.m. and 


tidnight 
Boswell 
Aidnight 


For tickets call 536-0972. 


ealarer 


209 Columbus Avenue at Berkeley Street, Boston, MA 














WEDNESDAY 


“WHAT IS INTERIOR DESIGN?” slide/iecture 
begins with a reception at 5:30 p.m. at the Boston 
Architectual Center, 320 Newbury St., Boston. 
Admission $7; call 267-5175. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF DESIGN LECTURE SERIES presents land- 
scape architect George Hargreaves at 6 p.m. in 
Piper Auditorium, Gund Hall, 48 Quincy St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 495-9340. 

“THE BIG RED BUTTON IN THE US AND THE 
SOVIET UNION,” talk by Ashton Carter at the 
Cambridge Forum .at 8. p.m.,.3 Church St., 
Harvard Square, Cambridge. Free; call 
876-9644. 

GALLERY TALK “Art Deco” by John Hermanson 
begins at 6 p.m. at the Museum of Fine Arts, 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Meet at the information 
center in the West Wing just prior to talk. Free 
with museum admission; call 267-9300, x291. 








THURSDAY 


“TELL IT GOODBYE KIDDO,” taik by author 
David Boeri on the decline of fishing on George's 
Bank and the fishing industry, at 11 a.m. in the 
Education Room of the Peabody Museum, East 
india Square, Salem. Free; call 745-1876. 
GALLERY TALK by Boston artist and educator 
Debra Weisberg begins at 5:30 p.m. at the 
Institute of Contemporary Art, 955 Boylston St., 
Boston. Free with museum adimission ($3.50, $2 
for students, $1 for senior citizens and chidren); 
call 266-5151. 
GALLERY TALKS “italian Renaissance 
Maiolica” by Diana Larsen (at 11 a.m.) and “The 
Romantic Victorian Female” by Kathryn Blake (at 
7 p.m.) take place at the Museum of Fine Arts, 
465 Huntington Ave., Boston. Meet at the 
information center in the West Wing just prior to 
talk. Free with museum admission; call 267-9300, 
x291. 
DISCUSSION GROUP for women with incest 
histories meets on the third Thurs. of every 
month at 7:30 p.m. at the Women's Center, 46 
Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 
“THE STATE OF THE STATE: A PERSONAL 
VIEW FROM JERUSALEM,” talk by Freda Keet 
at 7:15 p.m. at the Leventhal-Sidman Jewish 
Community Center, 333 Nahanton St., Newton. 
Admission $12, $8 for senior citizens and 
students; call 965-74 10. 
“ASTRONOMICAL HIGHLIGHTS OF 1987: A 
RETROSPECTIVE,” talk by Richard Tresch 
Fienberg, as part of the Center for Astrophysics 
Monthly Observatory Nights, at 7:30 p.m. at 60 
euant. Cambridge. Free; call 496-7461. 
LINDA MILLS coordinator of the Cooperative 
Child Care Services at the Child Care Resources 
Center talks about day-care costs at 7:30 p.m. at 
NA'AMAT USA, 2001 Beacon St., Brookiine. 
Free; call 731-8378. 
“A JOURNALIST'S PERSPECTIVE OF WHAT'S 
HAPPENING TO THE MARKETS AND THE 
ECONOMY,” talk by Lincoln Milistein at 11 a.m. 
at the meeting of the Service Corps of Retired 
Executives at the New Federal Building, 10 
Causeway St., Boston. Free; call 565-5591. 
“THE UNFINISHED EXODUS,” talk by Joanie 
Chase who has worked extensively with Ethio- 
pian Jews in israel and Ethiopia at 12:30 p.m. at 
the Zionist House, israel Cultural Center, 17 
Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; call 267-3600. 
“DIVORCE: FREE YOURSELF OF PAIN, WORRY 
AND CONFUSION,” talk by Robert Hargrove at 7 
p.m. at 39 Harvard St., Brookline. Admission 
$10; call 739-3300. 
“AWAKENING THE HEALER WITHIN,” talk by 
Joyce Tattelman at 7 p.m. at the Healers 
Resource Center, 5 Upland RAd., Cambridge. 
Admission $15; call 864-1989. 
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Bunratty s 


THE WICKER 
MEN 
pilus MIKE VIOLA 
& SNAP 


RUN 21. 
plus SOCIAL 
ANIMALS 


THE WRECKING 
CREW 
plus THE 
PROMISE 


Boston's Best Live Rock & Ro 


ULTRA BLUE 
featuring 
ROBERT 
HOLMES 

of til tuesday 

plus MYRIAD 

CREATURES 


THE BORN 
plus KID CRASH 


THE CITIZENZ 
plus RELEASE 


186 HARVARD AVE., ALLSTON 


254-9804 


PLATE-O- 
SHRIMP 
plus GRAFFITI 


SHAKE THE 
FAITH 
plus JAMIE 
SHALER ON 
7 1er- Wale), | 


GRAMOLINI 
plus LIQUID 
SYMPHONY 





— Seven Nights A 

















SLEEPY 
LA BEEF 


Pm Diy 











Fri., Dec. 11 2 Wed., Dec. 16 
Cajun Dance Party with 2 = McGREGOR McGEHEE 
THE BOOGALOO Pa NO COVER! 
SWAMIS 
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David Addison Small, Flood, at Zoe Gallery 
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GALLERIES 


AK.A. SKYLIGHT GALLERIES (720-2855), 43 
Charles St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sat. and Sun. by appointment. Through Dec. 30: 
“Les Enfants du Paradise,” cibachromes by 
Michael Levine. Also, Venezuelan sculptures and 
paintings. Also, “New Collages,” works by Kim 
Nielssen. Also, “Glass Objects,"’ works by Bruce 
~Bortin. 
AKIN GALLERY (266-3535), 476 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. Wed. 11 am.-8 p.m.,Thurs.-Sat. 11 
a.m.-6 p.m. Through Dec. 30: recent work by 
John B. Stockwell. 
ALIANZA (262-2385), 140 Newbury St., Boston. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Wed. 10 a.m.-7 p.m. 
1-5 p.m. Through Jan. 2, 1988: “Jerry Berta — 
City Lights Ili,” cityscape in ceramic and neon. 
ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465), 121 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Jan. 6, 1988: “Modern and Contemporary 
Masters at Alpha Gallery,” exhibit commemorat- 
ing the 20th anniversary of the gallery, featuring 
works by Milton Avery, Georg Baselitz, Max 
Beckmann, Edgar Degas, Arthur Dove, John 
Marin, Henri Matisse, Edvard Munch, A.R. 
Penck, Fairfield Porter, Henri Toulouse-Lautrec, 
and others. 
ANNE JACKSON GALLERY (329-6974), 736 
High St., Westwood. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Dec. 24: works on paper 
by Gracia Dayton. 
ARDEN GALLERY (247-0610), 286 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Fri. till 7 
p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 15: “the 
Fears,” works on canvas and paper by Paula 
Clendenin. 
ARTSTOPS, Cambridge Arts Council (498-9033). 
Temporary and permanent artworks as part of 
the MBTA's station modernization project. At 
Red Line Kendall Square Station, northbound 
platform: Nightworks, poetry mural by Monica 
Raymond. At Park Street Station, construction 
fence along the Common: The Miner's Mural. At 
Chinatown Station, through Chinese New Year: 
Maggi Brown's banners. At Orange Line Down- 
town Crossing station, Dec. 18, La Frigid Fiesta, 
Brazilian music and dance performed by stu- 
dents from Boston English High School. 
BANK OF BOSTON (434.2200), 100 Federal St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9-11:30 a.m., 2:30-5 p.m. Dec. 
18-Jan. 31, 1988: “LA Hot and Cool: 10 
Pioneers,” works by artists active in Los Angeles 
during the '60s and ‘70s. 
BARBARA KRAKOW GALLERY (262-4490), 10 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Jan. 6, 1988: “Poetic Substance,” 
one painting and one drawing each by Gienn 
Goldberg, Lois Lane, Robert Moskowitz, Edward 
Ruscha, Andrew Spence, and Robert Therrien. 
BATES ARTS RESOURCE CENTER GALLERY 
(266-1386), 731 Harrison Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 





10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 31: pastel paintings 
by Gary Wortzel. 

BOSTON ARCHITECTURAL CENTER 
(536-3170), 320 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.- 
Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Jan. 14, 1988: “im- 
pressions of the Orange Line,” works by five 
Boston photographers. 

BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS (426-7700), 
539 Tremont St., Boston. Mills Gallery, Tues.- 
Sat. noon-4 p.m., Thurs. till 7 p.m. Through Dec. 
23: holiday exhitibition. Reception and holiday 
festivities, including theater, art workshops for 
children, lighting of Christmas tree, Dec. 12, 2-4 
p.m. 

BOSTON CITY HALL, Gov't. Center, Boston. 
Scolly Square Gallery, 1st fir., Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Dec. 29: “Colour and Vitality,” 
paintings by Kathy Parker and Katherine 
Borkowski. 

BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST, One 
Boston Place, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-4:30 
p.m. In the Vault Gallery, ongoing: “Old Iron- 
sides Tells Her Story.” 

BRAVOS ARTS GALLERY (283-9010), 19 
Pleasant St. Gloucester. Wed.-Sun. 2-4 p.m. 
Dec. 13-Jan. 8, 1988: major new works by 
George Gabin. 

BROMFIELD GALLERY (262-7782), 36 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 am.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Jan. 2: “Skylights,” new works by John 
Powell. in the Backspace, through Jan. 2: recent 
works by Richard Limber. 

CAMBRIDGE ART ASSN. (876-0246), 25R 
Lowell St., Cambridge. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Jan. 16, 1988: “Approaches to Paper,” 
works by Mary Tinker Hatch and Kay Brown. 
Reception Dec. 12, 5-7 p.m. 

CAMBRIDGE GALLERY (757-1429), 629 Cam- 
bridge St., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Wed. till 8 p.m., Sat. till 4 p.m. Through Dec. 31: 
pastels by Sandra J. Taylor. 

CAMBRIDGE MULTICULTURAL ARTS CENTER 
(577-1400), 41 Second St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 
noon-4 p.m. Through Dec. 31: “The Bride Market 
of Imilchil,” photodocumentary. Through Jan. 8: 
prints by Northwest Coast Indians. 

CHAPEL GALLERY (332-7782), Second Church 
in Newton, 60 Highland St., West Newton. Thurs.- 
Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through Dec. 13: recent paintings 
by Gordon M. Green. 

CHARLES SQUARE HOTEL (491-5282), Bennett 
and Eliot Sts., Cambridge. in the Atrium Gallery, 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. 
noon-6, through Dec. 25: photographs by John 
Layton. 

CLARK GALLERY (259-8303), Lincoin Station, 
Lincoln. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 
24: fifth annual salon show. 

DEPOT SQUARE ARTISTS (863-1597). 1837 
Mass. Ave., lower level, Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Jan. 2, 1988: 
holiday show, featuring works by gallery mem- 
bers. 


D’NOEL (267-4477), 50-52 Concord St., Boston. 
Tues.-Fri. 11 a.m.-8 p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-7 p.m., 


Sun. noon-5 p.m. Ongoing: original works by 
Noel. 

EDNA STEBBINS GALLERY (576-1570), 0 
Church St., Cambridge. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-3 
p.m. Through Dec. 18: recent works by Con- 
stance Kirwan and Charlotte Lyons. 

FABLES GALLERY (876-4725), 366A Broadway, 
Cambridge. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-1 p.m. 3-6 p.m., 
Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Dec. 31: “Asian Art 
Festival,” works by gallery artists. ‘ 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK, 600 Atlantic Ave., 


Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Dec. . 


31: “f.11/Celebration + Commitment,” works by 
the photography faculty of the Art Institute of 
Boston. 

FEET OF CLAY (731-3262), 46 White Place, 
Brookline. Thurs. 5:30-8:30 p.m. Fri-Sun. noon-6 
p.m. Through Dec. 20: holiday show and sale. 


. FOTENE DEMOULAS FINE ART (437-0029), 158 


Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Dec. 24: oils by Anne Packard. 
FRANCESCA ANDERSON GALLERY 
(262-1062), 8 Newbury St., second fir., Boston. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. In the 
Main Gallery, through Dec. 23: “Almost Min- 
atures,” works by 13 artists. 

FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 Marlborough 
St., Boston. Tues., Thurs. and Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Wed. 10 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat, 10 a.m.-4 p.m, Through 
Jan. 6, 1988: “Medieval Variations,”’ oil and 
acrylic paintings by Viviane Stone Delattre: 


GALLERY AT HENAI IV (876-5200), 96 Winthrop _ 


St., Cambridge. Daily 5 p.m.-midnight. Through 
Dec. 11: “Expanding Viewpoints,” works by 
Susan Cohen. 

GALLERY AT PICTURE IT FRAMED (443-4553), 
615 Boston Post Rd., Sudbury. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5:30 p.m., Thurs. 10 a.m.-8 p.m. Through 
Dec. 24: etchings of Josef Eidenberger. 
GALLERY AT UNIVERSITY PLACE, 124 Mount 
Auburn St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Sat. 9 a.m.-1 p.m. Call 876-0246. Through Dec. 
18: works in oil by Albert Alcalay. 

GALLERY 57 (498-9033), 57 Inman St., Cam- 
bridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m, and 5-10 p.m. 
Through Jan. 4: “Illuminating Archetypical Paint- 
ings in Wax: Experienced in an Environment of 
Changing Light Sources,” paintings by Paula 
Rendino. 

GALLERY NAGA (267-9060), 67 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 
23: “Brickbottom,” exhibition and benefit sale of 
work by area artists who are developing the 
artist-owned studio/residence. 

GALLERY 69A (756-6681), 69A Hammond St., 
Worcester. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through 
Dec. 23: glass show. 

GALLERY 2200 (577-1200), One Kendall Sq., 
Cambridge. Through Jan. 29, 1988: works by 
GENOVESE GRAPHICS (426-9738), 535 Albany 
St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Jan. 4, 1988: “Seldom Seen,” prints by Dan 
Flavin, Sol Levitt, and Richard Tuttle. 
GRAPHIC WORKSHOP (542-4110), 34 
Farnsworth St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. noon-6 p.m. 
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Ongoing: endangered species animal posters. 
GROVE ST. GALLERY (755-7931), 100 Grove 
St., Worcester. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through 
Dec. 20: “A Difficult Show to Prove,” flat and 3D 
work, performance art. 

GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS (536-7660), 162 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10°a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Dec. 31: “All-Members Smail Picture 
Exhibition.” 

HARCUS GALLERY (262-4445), 210 South St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Jan. 13: sculpture and drawings by James Ford. 
HOWARD KLINE GALLERY (546-7706), 150 
Upper Main St., Rockport. Sun. 1-5 p.m., and by 
appt. Dec. 13-20: “Joy de Vivre,”” new works on 
paper and paintings. 

IGUANA GALLERY (247-0211), 246 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Ongoing 
exhibit of primitive art from third-world countries, 
including Haitian painting, Cuna Indian Mola 
cloth painting, batiks, weaving, and sculpture. 
Through Dec.: “Dream Landscapes,” oil paint- 
ings by Haitian artist David Saitus. 

JAMES V. MCGOWAN GALLERIES (454-2412), 
at the foot of John’s St., Lowell. Tues.-Sun. 2-5 
p.m., eves. by appt. in Gallery West, through Jan. 
8: works by Gerald Wise. in Gallery East, works 
by James V. McGowan. 

J. TODD GALLERIES (237-3434), 572 Washing- 
ton St., Wellesley. Tues., Wed., Fri., Sat. 9:30 
a.m.-5:30 p.m., Thurs. 9:30 a.m.-8 p.m. Sun. 1-5 
p.m. Through Dec. 24: handmade paper collages 
by Kim Victoria Kettler and primitive watercolors 
by Virginia Ann Holt. 

JUDI ROTENBERG GALLERY (437-1518), 130 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Jan. 3, 1988: “Out of the Moid,” 
group show. 

JULIA SAUL GALLERY (443-7078), 359 Boston 
Post Rd., Sudbury. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Thur., till 8 p.m. Through Dec. 24: American 
Primitive paintings by R.J. Houghton. 
KINGSTON GALLERY (423-4113), 129 Kingston 
St., Boston. Thurs.-Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through 
Dec. 24: works by artsts from the CIC building in 
Providence, Ri. 

LEVENTHAL-SIDMAN JEWISH COMMUNITY 
CENTER (965-7410) 

Starr Gallery, 333 Nahanton St., Newton Centre. 
Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-10 p.m., Fri. 10 a.m.-2 p.m., 
Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Jan. 3, 1988: 
“Hanukkah, Festival of Lights, installations.” 
Reception Dec. 12, 6-8 p.m. 

LIZ HARRIS GALLERY (338-1315), 711 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 12: “The Art of 
Giving,” contemporary and traditional African 
art. 

METROPOLIS (267-4825), 224 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. 6-8 
p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Dec. 13: 
European Art Deco bronzes. Also, works by Hiro 
Yamagata, Robert Hoppe, and Richard Merkin. 
MODESTINO GALLERY (868-7206), 426 Broad- 
way, Cambridge. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Dec. 31: “The Art of Christmas.” Also, 
works by Radka Donnell. 

NATIONAL BANK OF GREECE (353-3340), 33 
State St., Boston. Through Jan. 15, 1988: recent 
paintings of Greece by Robert Phipps. 
NEWTON ARTS CENTER (964-3424), 61 Wash- 
ington Park, Newtonville. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Sun. 2-4 p.m. Through Dec. 20: recent student 
work. Reception Dec. 11, 6-9 p.m. 

NICHOLS GALLERY (536-0936), 39 Newbury St., 
second fir., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 


10 am.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Dec. 31: “Pastorale de Navidad,” 
photographs by Dana Salvo. 

ORIGINS GALLERY (277-0530), 1382b Beacon 

St., Brookline. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. 
till 7 p.m., Sun 1-5 p.m. Through Dec. 31: “Ethnic 
Adornment,” African, Indian, Islamic, Turkman, 
and antique Chinese jewelry. Also, ‘Navidad — 
A Celebration,” Mexican Christmas candelabras 
and créches in mixed media. 

PACCHETTO (969-6627), 831 Beacon St., New- 
ton Centre. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. or by 
appointment. Through Dec. 25: ornaments by 
Carol Cartier and David Tisdale, calendars by 
T.P. Speer, Tricia Hennessey. 

PRIMAL PLUNGE BOOKSTORE, 107 Brighton 
Ave., Allston. Through Dec. 15: works by Pagan 
and Evan. 

PUCKER/SAFRAI (267-9473), 171 & 173 New- 
bury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Jan. 15, 1988: recent watercolors by 
Paul Nagano, recent works by Enrico Pinardi. 
RANDALL BECK GALLERY (266-2475), 168 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Jan. 9, 1988: “Aspects of the 
Landscape,” prints by Rafael Ferrer, Philip 
Pearistin, Susan Shatter, and Neil Welliver. 
ROLLY-MICHAUX (536-9898), 290 Dartmouth 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Dec. 19: “The 18th-Century Room,” 
French furniture and decorations. 

RUGG ROAD GALLERY (787-1371), 20 Rugg 
Rd., Allston. By appt. Ongoing: works on 
handmade paper by gallery artists. 

SANG Mi (424-0039), 207 Newbury St., Boston. 
Through Dec. 18: new jewelry by Roy Gialamas 
and Boris Bally. 

SIGNATURE (227-4885), 1 Dock Sq., North St., 
Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri., Sat. 10 
a.m.-10 p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through Jan. 10, 
1988: ceramics by Laney K. Oxman, works by 13 
‘jewelers. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266-18 i0), 
175 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Jan. 9, 1988: 
“At the Table,” handmade dining tables set with 
various tablewares. 

SOUTH SHORE ART CENTER (383-9548), 118 
Ripley Rd., Cohasset. Mon.-Fri. noon-4 p.m., Sat. 
10 a.m.-1 p.m. Through Dec. 23: hand-crafted 
works by eight artisans. 

STATE STREET BANK, 225 Franklin St., Boston. . 
Concourse Art Gallery, Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Feb. 26, 1988: “Views of the Ruins,” 
photographs of the Great Boston Fire of 1872 by 
James Wallace Black. 

STAVARIDIS GALLERY (353-1681), 73 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Dec.: small works in various media. 
STUX GALLERY (267-7300), 36 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Wed.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m. Through Jan. 2, 1988: “‘Minatures,” 
small works by gallery artists. 

SUMMER’S WORLD (756-1921), 70 Piedmont 
St., Worcester. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through 
Dec. 30: “The World of Man,” works by Emily 
Boosahda. 

SUN GALLERIES (792-9052) 414 Main St., 
Worcester. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Continuing 
exhibit of 19th- and 20th-century American 
paintings. 

TEMPLE ISRAEL (566-3960), Longwood Ave. 
and Plymouth St., Boston. Inthe Smith Lobby, 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Dec. 13-Jan. 6, 1988: ceramics by 
Elee Koplow. Reception Dec. 13, 10 a.m.-3 p.m. 
THOMAS SEGAL GALLERY (292-0789), 207 
South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Dec. 24: collages by Romare Bearden 
and photographs by Bernd and Hilla Becher. 
UNITED SOUTH END SETTLEMENTS’ CHiIL- 
DREN'S ART CENTRE (536-8610), 36 Rutland 
St., Boston. Through Dec. 28: children’s work 
produced in workshops. 

VAULT GALLERY (722-7076), One Boston Place, 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Through 
Feb. 1988: “Contemporary Still Life,” works from 
galleries, artists, and private collections in New 
York. 

WAKANDA GALLERY (692-2199), 6 Carlisle Rd., 
Westford. Tues., Wed., Fri. 9:30 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Thurs. 9:30 a.m.-8 p.m., Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Jan. 2, 1988: “New England Land- 
scapes,” color photography by Barbara Pallian. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Wed. 10 a.m.-7 
p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 

WET GALLERY (267-4668), 542 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-7 p.m. Through Dec. 
12: painting, sculpture, woodcuts by Joseph 
Letitia. 

ZOE GALLERY (536-6800), 207 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10:a.m.-6 p.m. Through Dec. 
24: “Laurasia,” paintings and prints by David 
Addison Small. 


MUSEUMS 


ART COMPLEX MUSEUM (934-6634), 189 Alden 
St., Duxbury. Wed.-Sun. 1-4 p.m. Free. Through 
Jan. 17, 1988: 15th annual Boston Printmakers 
members show. Also, ceramics by Makoto Yabe, 
paintings by Virginia Precourt. 

BATTLESHIP COVE (678-1100), Central St., Fall 
River. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Cosed major holidays. 
Adults $6, $3 children. Permanent display 
includes the battleship Massachusetts, destroyer 
Joseph P. Kennedy Jr., submarine Lionfish, and 
PT boat 796. 

BLUE HILLS TRAILSIDE MUSEUM (333-0690), 
1904 Canton Ave., Milton, offers nature activities 
for families Sat. and Sun. 10 a.m.-4 p.m.. 
Admission $1, children 50¢. Nature stories every 
Sat. at 11 a.m. Weekend waiks Sat. and Sun. at 2 
p.m. when there are no special events. Special 
programs as follows. Dec. 16: “Textures in 
Nature,” program on creating patterns using 
textures from the natural world. Fee $10. 
BOSTON ATHANAEUM (227-0270), 10’ Beacon 
St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Sat. 9 
a.m.-4 p.m. Free. Through Feb. 8, 1988: 
‘Whipple and Black: Commercial Photographers 
in Boston,” 19th-century photographs. 
BOSTON CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-8855), 
Museum Wharf, 300 Congress St., Boston. 
Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 10 a.m.-9 p.m. 
Adults $4.50, children age two and up and 
seniors, $3.50; Fri. 5-9 p.m. free. Exhibit center 
with hands-on activities, clubhouse, climbing 
sculpture, * house, 

house. Drop-in clubhouse from 2:15 to 4:45 p.m. 




















BOSTON NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK 
(242-5601), Charlestown Navy Yard, 
Charlestown. Daily 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Free. Ongoing: 
“Conflict and Compromise: The Ratification of 
the Federal Constitution in Massachusetts.” 

BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400), ext. 366. 
Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 


(338-1773), Congress Street Bridge, Boston. 
Daily 9 a.m.-7 p.m. Beginning Nov. 1, open until 5 
p.m. Admission $3.25, children ages five to 12 
$2.25. Replica ship and period museum. Com- 
plimentary tea. 

BOSTONIAN SOCIETY/OLD STATE HOUSE 
(242-5655), 206 Washington St., Boston. Daily 
9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $1.25, students and 
the elderly 75¢, children six to 16 50¢. Revol- 
utionary War artifacts, wood carvings, ship 
models, paintings, and prints in Boston's oldest 
public building. 

BROCKTON ART MUSEUM (588-6000), Oak St., 
Brockton. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Donation $2, 
children $1. Through Jan. 3, 1988: “The Artful 
Alphabet: The World of Lettered Art.” Through 
Aug. 31, 1990: “Motif and Meaning: Neoclassical 
Decorative Arts in America.” Through Jan. 5: 
“Rachel Paxton: Mixed Media.” Through Feb. 
28: “American Impressionist Paintings from 
Connecticut Collections." Dec. 13-Mar. 6: “‘Bun- 
ny Harvey,” recent works. Dec. 13-Mar. 31: 
“Selections from the African Collection.” 
BROOKLINE PUBLIC LIBRARY (730-2345), 351 
Washington St., Brookline. Mon.-Thurs. 9:30 
a.m.-9 p.m., Fri., Sat. till 5:30 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through Dec.: watercolors by David E. Levine. 
Reception Dec. 5, 2-5 p.m. 

CAMBRIDGE PUBLIC LIBRARY (490-9080, ext. 
9758), 449 Broadway, Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 14: 
paintings by Sally Whelan. 
CAPE ANN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
(283-0455), 27 Pleasant St., Gloucester. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $2, students $1, 
under 12 free. American decorative arts and 
furnishings, fisheries and maritime history, in- 
cluding extensive collection of paintings and 
drawings by Fitz Hugh Lange. 
CAPE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (385-4477), Rte. 
6A, Dennis. Mon.-Thurs. 7-8:30 p.m., Wed.-Sat. 
noon-5 p.m. Free. Through Jan. 2, 1988: 
“Printmakers of Cape Cod: A Benefit Exhi- 
bition.” 

CARDINAL SPELLMAN PHILATELIC MUSEUM 
(894-6735), 235 Wellesiey St., Weston. Sun. 1-5 
p.m., Tues.-Thurs. 1-4 p.m. Free. Through Jan. 
1988: stamps from Jammu and Kashmir. 
CHARLESTOWN NAVY YARD (242-5620), Vis- 
itor Information Center. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. 
Tall ship Spirit of Massachusetts has recently 
returned from a world tour. Through Jan. 8, 1988: 
“A Promise of Permanency,” computerized 
touch-screen exhibit celebrating the bicentennial 
of the US Constitution. 

CHILDREN'S DISCOVERY MUSEUM 
(264-4200), 177 Main St., Acton. Wed., Sat., Sun. 
10 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Tues., Thurs., Fri., 1-4:30 p.m. 
Admission $4.50, children under 1 free. Nine 
hands-on “discovery rooms.” 

CHINESE CULTURE INSTITUTE (542-4599), 276 
Tremont St., Boston. Through Feb. 10, 1988: 
premier exhibit of the Overseas Chinese Artists 
Association. 

CLARK ART INSTITUTE (413) 458-9545, 
Williamstown. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. 
Through Jan. 3, 1988: “Treasures of Hungary: 
Gold and Silver from the Ninth to the 19th 
Century.” Also, “Views of Paris,” lithographs, 
etchings, and engravings from the permanent 
collection. 

COMMONWEALTH MUSEUM (727-9268), 
Massachusetts Archives Bidg., 200 Morrissey 
Bivd., Dorchester. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Sat. 9 
a.m.-3 p.m. State museum of Massachusetts 
history. Free. Through Apr. 1988: “By what right 


information at 423-6758. Tours Sat. and Sun. at 
1:30 and 3 p.m. interactive exhibits and re- 
creations of vintage installations. Classic com- 
puter films and computer-animated films shown 
made from computer components. Also, “Smart 
Machines,” historic and modern overview of 
artificial intelligence and robotics, with a robot 
theater. Special events as follows. Dec. 12, 
13:Children can make greeting cards with 
computers. 

CONCORD ANTIQUARIAN MUSEUM (369- 
9609), 200 Lexington Rd., Concord. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Adults $5, the elderly 
$3, children $2. Paul Revere’s lantern from Oid 
North Church, belongings of Emerson and 
Thoreau. 


Wed.-Fri. noon-4:30 p.m., 
Sat. and Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Donation $2. Through 
Dec. 31: “Before 1800: Selections from the 


An Installation.” Also, “Museum School Juried 





TORIC SITE (566-1689), 99 Warren St., 
Brookline. Fri-Sun. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Free. 
Guided tours through the home, office, and 
grounds of landscape architectect Oimsted. 
GARDNER MUSEUM (566-1401), 280 the 
Fenway, Boston. Tues. noon-8 p.m., Wed.-Fri. 
noon-5 p.m. Sat., Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Donation 
$3, $1 students and seniors. Permanent exhibit 
of art collected by Isabella Stewart Gardner. 
Concerts Sun. at 3 p.m., Tues. at 6 p.m., Thurs. at 
12:15 p.m., Sept.-Jun. Through 1988: 
“Fenway Court — A History of the Building from 
1898-1987.” 

GLOUCESTER FISHERMEN’S MUSEUM, Roger 
and Porter Sts., Gloucester. Daily 12:30-4 p.m. 
Admission $3 adults, $1.50 children. Marine, 
whaling, and fisheries exhibits. 

HAMMOND CASTLE (283-2080), 80 Hesperus 
Ave., Gloucester. Thurs.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sun. 1-4 p.m. Admission $3.50, seniors and 
students $3, children six to 12, $1.50. A re- 
creation of a medieval castle housing a collection 
of Roman, medieval, and Renaissance art. 
HIGGINS ARMORY MUSEUM (853-6015), 100 
Barber Ave., Worcester. Through Apr. 3, 1988: 
“Great Guns,” historical firearms. 

INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART (266- 
5151), 955 Boylston St., Boston. Wed.-Sun. 11 
a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs., Fri. till 8 p.m. Admission 
$3.50, students $2, children under 14 and the 
elderly $1, free Fri. 5-8 p.m. Through Jan. 17, 
1988: photographs by Cindy Sherman. Also, in 
“Currents,” paintings and pastel drawings by 
Edgar Heap of Birds. Also, video exhibitions 
Dissonant Landscapes, short works by various 
artists, and Damnation of Faust, a triology of 
works by Dara Birbaum. Screenings occur daily 
at 11 am., 1 and 3 p.m., with additional 
screenings Thurs. and Fri. at 5 p.m. 
INTERNATIONAL TENNIS HALL OF FAME 
(401-846-4567), 194 Bellevue Ave., Newport 
Rhode Island. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Open daily 11 
a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $4, $2 children, $10 
family. Tennis memorabilia. Courts open to 
public in season. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY LIBRARY (929-4539), Co- 
lumbia Point, Dorchester. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $2.50, $1.50 seniors, under 16 free. 
JFK photographs, audio-visual presentations, 
and memorabilia. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE 
(566-7937), 83 Beals St., Brookline. Daily 10 
a.m.-4:30 p.m. Admission $1, children under 12 
free. Kennedy's birthplace, with memorabilia. 
JOHN HANCOCK OBSERVATORY, Copley Sq., 
Boston, Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-11 p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-1 
p.m. Admission $2.75, children and seniors $2. 
LAWRENCE HERITAGE STATE PARK VIS- 
ITORS CENTER (794-1655), Jackson and Canal 
Sts., Lawrence. Fri.-Wed. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Thurs. 
7-9 p.m. Through Jan, 3, 1988: “Making Peace,” 
photographs and interviews with peacemakers in 
the US. 

LONGFELLOW NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE 
(876-4491), 105 Brattle St., Cambridge. Open 
daily 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Admission $2, children 12 
and under free. National Park Rangers lead 30- 
minute tours of visit to the 18th-century mansion 
home of the American poet. 

LOWELL NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK 
(459-1000). Free. Meck Bidg., 24 Shattuck St., 
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ticket agencies. Call 
MUSEUM OF THE NATIONAL CENTER OF 


AFRO-AMERICAN ARTISTS (442-8614), 300 


Wainut Ave., Roxbury, Tues.-Sun. 1-5 .pamu"". 


Admission $1.25, children and the elderly 50¢. 
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ticket $6.50, students $5.50, chil- 
dren and the elderly $4.50. Admission to exhibit 
halls is free Wed. 1-5 p.m. Admission to Mugar 
Omni Theater $5, $3 for children and seniors. 
Combination ticket for theater and main exhibit 
area is $7.50, $5 for children and seniors. Theater 
showtimes for “New England Time Capsule” and . 
“The Grand Canyon — The Hidden Secrets” are 
Sat., 10 a.m., 11 a.m., noon, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9 p.m.; Sun., 11 a.m., noon, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 
p.m.; Tues.-Thurs., 11.a.m., 1, 2,3, 7,8 p.m.; Fri., 
11 a.m., 1, 2, 3, 7, 8, 9 p.m. Mon. holidays and 
Mass. school vacation days, 11 a.m., noon, 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. “Chronos” runs Thurs., 9 p.m.; Fri., 
Sat., 10 p.m. Permanent: sun lab, theatre of 
electricity (indoor thunder and lightning shows 
daily at noon and 2 p.m., Fri. at 7 p.m.), live 
animals, giant egg, medical-discovery room. 
Ongoing: ‘Ben's Grille.” Through Jan. 3, 1988: 
“Women in Science,” featuring works of 12 
contemporary scientists, plus Thurs. evening 
lecture series and a play, Ada — Bride of 
Science, performed twice daily. Through Feb. 28, 
1988: “Tribal Traditions of Kenya.” In the 
planetarium, Tues.-Sun. at 3:30 p.m.: “Stars of 
the Season,” stargaze and identify stars and 
planets each night and during special seasonal 
celestial events. Laser shows “Rainbow 
Cadenza” performed Fri.-Sun. at 5:30 p.m. and 
“Moonrock” performed Thurs., Sun. at 8:30 
p.m., Fri., Sat. at 8:30 and 10 p.m. Special 
events: Holiday festivities include musical per- 
formances by the Weston High String Ensemble 
and Concert Choir, Belmont High Madrigal 
Signers, Beaver Country Day Choral Groups, 
Winchester Junior High Select Ensemble, 
Brookline High Madrigal Singers, Milton High 
Chorus, Boston Latin Concert Choir and 
Chamber Orchester, Dec. 11 at 2 p.m. Also, talk 
on snowstorms by Bruce Schwoegler Dec. 12 at 
1:30 p.m. Also, animal-trace identification Dec. 
12, 13. Also, stories about the winter soistice, 
presented by storyteller Diane Edgecomb, Dec. 
13. Also, “Let's Celebrate” exhibits, through Jan. 
3, 1988: trees decorated according to inter- 
national customs, menorahs and figures 
representing Hanukkah customs, slide show and 
photographs of famous Boston snowstorms, 
antique dolls and toys, old-fashioned games, 
animal tracking display. Through Dec. 18: Flex- 
ible flyer sleds. 

NEW BEDFORD WHALING MUSEUM, 19 Johnny 
Cake Hill, New Bedford. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.rr.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $2.50, children six-14, 
$1.50. Free on Wed. afternoon. Whaling artifacts, 
89" whaling ship, “New England Fisheries.” 
Through Mar. 20: “New Bedford Transformed,” 
exhibit chronicling change from seaport town to 
industrial city. 

NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (742-8870), Central 
Wharf, Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 9 
a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. Sun., and holidays 9 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Admission $5.50, children four to 15 $3.25, 
students, the military, and the elderly $4.50. Fri. 
after 4 p.m. adults $4.50, children $2.25, 
Students, military, and the elderly $3.50. Through 
Apr. 30: “Fabulous Fridays,” featuring free 
admission to all adults (over 16) Fri. from 4 to 9 


| 


Memories. 

NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 
Centre St., Newton Corner. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 
p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
1-4 p.m. Through Dec. 30: photographs by 
Ronald Caplain. Also, books from the collection 


MUSEUM (413-298- 
3822), Stockbridge. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Adults 
$3, $1 children. Permanent collection of works 
by the artist. 
THE OLD MANSE, Monument St., Concord. Sat. 
10 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. and holidays 1-4:30 p.m. 
Open » 


1-6 p.m. Through Dec.: paintings by Ann Quinlan. 
NORMAN ROCKWELL 


Boston. Daily 9:30-5:30 p.m. Admission $1.50 
adults, $1 students and the elderly, 50¢ children 
under 17. 

PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM (745-1876), 
East india Square, Salem. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 


PRUDENTIAL CENTER SKYWALK (236-3318), 
Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-10 p.m., Sun. noon-10 
p.m. Adults $2, $1 children ages five-15 and 
seniors, $6 per family. 

SPRINGFIELD MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Exaltation: Treasures of the Jewish Museum,” 
objects from the Jewish Museum in New York. 
STONE ZOO (438-3662), off Rte. 93, exit 8, 
Stoneham. Daily 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Donation $2, 
seniors and children $1. 

USS CONSTITUTION MUSEUM (426-1812), 


to 16 $1. Ongoing: “Command Center,” com- 
puter-simulated voyage. Living historians roam 
the Yard in authentic costumes and entertain 
visitors with conversation, sea chanteys, and folk 
dancing. Re-enactment of an 1912 Charlestown 
town meeting Wed. through Sun. at 11:30 a.m. 
and 3:30 p.m. Also, ‘A Promise of Permanency,”’ 
exhibit about the US Constitution, on view next to 
“Old Ironsides.” Through Apr. 15, 1988: “The 
Travels of Old Ironsides,” artworks depicting the 
ships. 

WADSWORTH ATHENEUM (203-278-2670), 600 
Main St., Hardford, CT. Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5 
po.m. Admission $3, $1.50 students and seniors, 
children under 13 free. No admission charge all 
day Thurs. and 11 a.m.-1 p.m. Sat. 

WALDEN POND RESERVATION, Rte. 126, Con- 
cord. Open sunrise to sunset seven days. Parking 
$3 


WENHAM MUSEUM (468-2377), 132 Main St., 
Rte. 1A, Wenham. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. 
1-4 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Admission $1.50, under 
14, 50¢. Permanent exhibit includes doll collec- 
tion and 17th-century house. Through Jan. 31, 
1988: “On a Smail Scale,” models and miniatur- 


es. 
WORCESTER ART MUSEUM (799-4406), 55 
Salisbury St., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Adults 
$3.50, $2 seniors and full-time students, free to 
those 18 and under. Free to all Sat. 10 a.m.-noon. 
Through Jan. 10, 1988: “An Eye for Detail: 19th- 
Century Paintings from the Collection of Jonas 
and Susan Clark.” Through Jan. 31, 1988: “A 
Panorama of Photography: 150 Years Since 
Daguerre,” selections from the museum's collec- 
tion. Through Feb. 7, 1988: “After Matisse,” 
exhibition that explores the impact of Henri 
Matisse on contemporary American artists. 
WORCESTER CRAFT CENTER (753-8183), 25 
Sagamore Rd., Worcester. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Free. Through Jan. 3, 1988: works by Israeli 
graphic designer Zvika Zelikovitch. 

WYNER MUSEUM (566-3960), Temple Israel, 
Longwood Ave. and the Riverway, Boston. Daily 
9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-noon. Free. Judaica. 





PHOTOGRAPHY 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY BOOKSTORE 
(267-8484), 660 Beacon St., Boston. Gallery on 
3, Mon.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-7 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Through Jan. 2, 1988: “Color in Motion,” 
cibachromes by Roger Keating. 

CLARENCE KENNEDY GALLERY (577-5177), 
770 Main St., Cambridge. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Dec. 19: “Art in the Computer 
GALLERY AT CREATIVE FRAMING (277-0441), 
815 Boylston St., Chestnut Hill. Daily 10 a.m.-6 
p.m. Tues., Thurs. till 8 p.m., Sat. till 5 p.m. 





vintage 
LIGHT SOURCES GALLERY (451-5230), 107 
South St., third fir, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 
a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through Dec. 13: photographs by 
Mark Hunt. Dec. 14-Jan. 8, 1988: photographs by 


Sonja Rodrigue. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC RESOURCE CENTER 


ROBERT KLEIN GALLERY (262-2278), 355 
Boyiston St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 


St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-10 p.m. Through 
Dec. 15: “Panoramic Cityscapes: Boston, New 
York City, Chicago,” works by John Woolf. Dec. 
15-Jan. 31, 1988: “The Fun Series,” color 
photographs by Suzanne Ferguson. Reception 
Dec. 17, 6:30-8:30 p.m. 

VISION GALLERY (542-8191), 560 Harrison 
Ave., fifth floor, Boston. Wed.-Sat. 1-6 p.m. 
Through Dec. 12: recent photographs by Olivia 
Parker. Through Dec. 23: works by Aaron 
Siskind. 





SCHOOLS & 
UNIVERSITIES 


ART INSTITUTE OF BOSTON (262-1223) 
Gallery East, 700 Beacon St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 
9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 23: “When Sculptors 
and Painters Draw,” contemporary drawings by 
Alex Katz, Philip Pearistein, Jack Beal, and 
others. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY 

BU Gallery (353-3329), 855 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Fri. 7-9 p.m., Sat., Sun. 
1-5 p.m. Through Dec. 13: “tilusion in Art: 
Perception, Description, Deception,” exhibit ex- 
amining late 20th-century iliusionism. 

George Sherman Union, 775 Comm. Ave. Mon.- 
Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. till 8 p.m., Sat. noon-5 
p.m. Through Dec. 18: works by Stuart Baron and 
Harold Reddicliffe. 
Mugar Memorial Library (353-3696), 771 Comm. 
Ave., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-11 p.m. Fri., 
Sat. 8 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-11 a.m. Through 
Dec.: 19th-century prints of Napoleon, including 
works by British caricaturist James Gillray. 
BRADFORD COLLEGE (372-7161) 

Laura Knott Gallery , Bradford, MA. Mon.-Fri. 10 





_a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Dec. 


13: “Genovese Graphics,” exhibit featuring 
works from the Boston printmaking studio. 
BROWN UNIVERSITY (401-863-2421) 
David Winton Bell Gallery, List Art Center, 64 
College St., Providence, RI. Through Dec. 18: 
“Frank Lloyd Wright and the Johnson Wax 
Buildings: Creating a Corporate Cathedral.” 
John Carter Brown Library. Through Dec. 11: 
“Shipwrecks, Sea Monsters, Sailors, and 
Scurvy,” materiais relating to maritime history. 
CLARK UNIVERSITY 798-7441 
Little Center Gallery, Charlotte St., Worcester. 
Wed.-Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through Jan. 10, 1988: 
“An Eye for Detail,” exhibit of 19th-century 
European and American paintings from the 
collection of Jonas and Susan Clark. 
EMMANUEL COLLEGE 
Lillian immig Gallery (735-9794), 400 the 
Fenway, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 am.-4 p.m. 
Through Dec. 20: photographic monoprints by 
Denny Moers. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Arnold Arboretum of Harvard 
(524-1718), Hunnewell Vistors’ Center, the 
Arborway, Jamaica Plain. Visitors’s Center open 
Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sat., Sun. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. Park open seven days, dawn to dusk. 
First and oldest arboretum in North America. 265 
acres of land, with more than 6500 species of 
hardy, woody plants. Self-guided tours available; 
maps are available at Hunnewell Visitor Center. 
In the galleries, through Jan. 3, 1988: “Along the 
El,” recent and archival photographs document- 
ing life along Boston's elevated Orange Line. 
Through Jan. 30, 1988: “Wood,” sculpture by Bill 
Nesto. 
Bunting Institute (495-8212), Radcliffe College, 
34 Concord Ave., Cambridge.Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Dec. 31: “A Cabinet of 
Curiosities," photographs by Rosamond Purcell. 
Carpenter Center for the Visual Arts 
(495-3251), 24 Quincy St., Cambridge. 
Gund Hall Gallery (495-4004), 48 Quincy St., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Sat., Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Free. Through Dec. 18: work by 
George Hargreaves. 
Harvard Theatre Collection (495-2445), Pusey 
Library, Harvard Yard, Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Through Jan. 8, 1988: “Dress- 
ing Broadway: Costume Designs of Lucinda 
Ballard.” 
Harvard University Art Museums (495-2387). 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. till 9 p.m., Sun. 
1-5 p.m. Admission $3 for all three museums 
(good only that day), students and the elderly 
$1.50, children up to age 18 free. Free Sat. 
mornings. Free parking in Harvard Square, in the 
Broadway Garage, on Thurs. eve. Arthur M. 
Sackler Museum, 485 Broadway, Cambridge. 
Busch-Reisinger Museum (495-2338), 29 
Kirkland St., Cambridge. Closed for renovation 
until late 1988. Selections from permanent 
collections are on view at the Fogg Art Museum. 
Fogg Art Museum (495-2387), 32 Quincy St., 
Cambridge. Selections from the collections of 
the Busch-Reisinger Museum, including major 
works of German, Swiss, Austrian, and Russian 
modern art. Through Jan. 3, 1968: “Works by 
Women Artists.” Through Dec. 18: “Gypsy 
Families," photographs by Jennifer Edwards. 
Harvard University Museums of Natural History 
(495-9392), 24 Oxford St. and 11 Divinity Ave., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 
1-4:30 p.m. Admission $2, student and seniors 
$1.50, children five-15 50¢. Free Sat. 9-11 a.m. 
Comprising the Museum of Comparative 
Geological 


Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec.: sale of 
holiday cards. 

Semitic Museum (495-3123), 6 Divinity Ave., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 
p.m. Donation $2. Through Dec. $1: “Palms and 
Pomegranates: Traditional Dress of Saudi 
Arabia.” Through May 1968: “Birds and Beasts 
of the Ancient Near East.” 

Ticknor Lounge (495-9449), Boylston Hail, 
Harvard Yard. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-#0 p.m., Fri. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 15: paintings and 
drawings by Lucia Fontanilla. 

HELLENIC COLLEGE (522-2800), Maliotis Cul- 
tural Center, 50 Goddard Ave., Brookline. Mon.- 
Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat.-Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through 
Jan. 31, 1988: “Metamorphoses: Greek Photo- 
graphs by Daniel Schwartz,” 

MASS. COLLEGE OF ART (232-1555) 

A-4 Gallery, 364 Brookline Ave., Boston. Mon.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. 

North Hall Gallery, 621 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Dec. 21: “Portraits from the Outside,” works by 
Mr. imagination, Mose Tolliver, and Lee Godie. 
Student Gallery, 621 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Daily 9 a.m.-9 p.m. Through Dec. 12: “UN- 
ZZIPPED,” multi-media exhibit by T.J. Norris and 


Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass. Ave., 
Continued on page 32 
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TELETRON: (617) 720-3434 
Celebrate the toolidanys 


WINNER OF THREE TONY AWARDS 





1986 BEST PLAY OF THE YEAR: 


proarious! The funniest 
and most touching play of the season!” 











Fm Not Rappaport 


Taleaiereliate! 


— Time Magazine 


Glynn 
Turman 





», Herb Gardner 


LIMITED ENGAGEMENT! - 1 WEEK ONLY! 
ONLY 11 SHOWS! 
Sat., Dec. 26th thru Sun., Jan. 3rd. 


Theatre Charge: (617) 497-1118 Groups: 426-6444 Ticketrons 


COLONIAL THEATRE 


Iston St., Boston, MA 02116/426-9366 






with the... 














McGruff the Crime Dog here, with 


tips on how to yourself and 
your neigh! safe. 


¢ When you're out walking or 
jogging, stay alert. Keep your mind 


ef aes peg a a ond whe's tehind ow who’s 


peas oa 
and make quick eye contact with 
people around you. 


ees ara ons ty nt 
streets and know which stores and 
restaurants are open late. 


* Get together with your neighbors 
to clean up crime attractors like 
debris and brush in parks, piles of 
litter, overgrown hedges and 
broken lights and windows. 


Boston Police 


Bureau of 


Neighborhood Services 
Crime Prevention Section 
<4 154 Berkeley Street 
Boston, MA 02116 


247-4345 


And ah... join your TAKE A BITE OUT OF 
Neighborhood Crime Watch 


now and you can help me... . 









































RECORDS 


(OUR CRASS HOLIDAY MESSAGE: 
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WE’VE GOT IT! 





20 Years of 
Rolling Stone: 


What a Long, Strange 
Trip It’s Been 

Edited by 

Jann S. Wenner 


What a Long, Strange Trip 
It's Been brings back twenty 
years of American popular 
culture. Through the years, 
Rolling Stone magazine has 
been a reflection of who we 
are, how we look, what we 
feel, how we change and 
how we remain the same. 
Remember the music, the 
films, the politics, the 
personalities and the 
concerns of the past twenty 
years. 


$24.95 


Published by Friendly Press 
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SELL YOUR UNWANTED 
NEW AND USED 
RECORDS « COMPACT DISCS 
AND CASSETTES 


FOR CASH 


REMEMBER: 
YOU'LL NEED MONEY 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS 

AND TO SPEND 
AT OUR TOWERING 
NEW NEIGHBOR 


NEW « USED * RARE 
RECORDS « TAPES 
COMPACT DISCS 


EVERY KIND OF MUSIC 


PLANET RECORDS 
536 COMMONWEALTH 
AVE 
KENMORE SQUARE, 
BOSTON 


353-0693 

















































































Sundays in December 12 - 8 p.m 


HARVARD SQUARE 
Sa RY 
M - Sat.9:20-9pm 


PARK FREE IN HARVARD OR KENDALL SQUARE”: Harvard Square 1 hour Church Street lot or 2 
hours University Pl. or Charles Sq. Garages. Kendall Sq. 2 hrs. M - Fri. — One Memorial Drive Parking 
Garage or after 5 p.m weekdays and all day Saturday at Cambridge Center Garage 


PARK FOR $1 AT LONGWOOD": Behind Coop after 5 p.m. and all day Sat 
*With sales receipt showing $5 minimum Coop purchase: Validate parking ticket at Coop Cashier's 
desk 


Coop Charge, MasterCard, Visa and American Express welcome 


MIT COOP AT KENDALL 
3 Cambridge Center 
M - Sat. 9:15a.m.-9p.m M - Sat.9:15a.m.-9p.m 
Sundays in December 12-8 p.m. Sundays in December 12 - 8 p.m 


COOP AT LONGWOOD 
333 Longwood Ave 









THANKS TO ALL OF 
OUR FRIENDS, WE’RE 
EXPANDING OUR 


STORE FOR 1988. 
HAPPY HOLIDAYS! 







































Continued from page 31 
Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p, t. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. Through Dec. 24: Pp econ: 
After the Electric Light.” : 
Hart Nautical. Galleries (253-4444), 77 Mass. 
Ave. Mon.-Sun. 9 a.m.-10 p.m. Ongoing: artifacts 
of yacht designer George Owen. Also, “Half 
Models in Naval Architecture and Ship Building.” 
Also, exhibit on historical view of design and 
construction of ships. 
List Visual Arts Center (253-4690), Weisner 
Building, 20 Ames St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 
noon-6 p.m., Sat., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Dec. 18-Jan. 31, 
1988: “‘LA Hot and Cool,” exhibit of works by 
California artists. Reception Dec. 18, 5-7 p.m. 
MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass. Ave., bidg. 
N52, 2nd fioor, Cambridge. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sat., Sun. noon-4 p.m. Ongoing: light 
sculptures by Bill Parker. Also, changing exhibit 
of holograms. Through Jan. 30, 1988: 1986 
Wildlife Photography Exhibition. Through Jan. 2, 
1988: paintings and photographs by Asian artists 
Walter Poon, Evelyn Hiu, and Xiang Ming Zeng. 
Through Jan. 3, 1988: “Puzzles Old and New,” 
collection of puzzles from ancient to modern 
times. 
MONTSERRAT COLLEGE OF ART (922-8222), 
Dunham Road, Beverly. 
Gallery, Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Dec. 22: 
paintings, drawings, prints, photographs, 
graphic designs, illustrations, sculptures. 
NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 
AAMARP Gallery (437-3139), 11 Leon St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Dec. 
31: “The Journey Home: People of Northern 
Nigeria,” drawings and paintings by Tyrone 
Geter. 
Northeastern University Art Gallery (437-2355), 
Dodge Library, 2nd floor, 360 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 0.m.. >at. and Sun. 
1-5 p.m. Through Dec. 1. \vorxs by Robert 
Wells. 
Richards Gallery (437-2249), Richards Hall, 360 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-9 p.m., 
Sat. 9 a.m.-1 p.m. Free. Through Jan. 15, 1988: 
new works with paper by Ragnhild Reingardt. 
PHILLIPS ACADEMY(475-7515) Andover 
Addison Gailery, Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
2:30-5 p.m. Through Dec. 13: “Eadweard 
Muybridge: Motion Studies," plates from the 
“Animal Locomotion” series. 
PINE MANOR COLLEGE (731-7000), 400 Heath 
St., Chestnut Hill. 
Hess Gallery, Mon.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-10 p.m., Fri. 8 
a.m.-6:30 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-6 
p.m. Through Dec. 14: “The Search: Works on’ 
Paper,”’ works by Dimitri Hadzi. 
RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
(401-331-3511) 
Museum, 224 Benefit St., Providence, Ri. Tues., 
Tues., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. 
noon-8 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Admission $1, 50¢ 
seniors, 25¢ children. Free on Sunday. Through 
Jan. 3, 1988: “From Copley to O'Keeffe,” 
American painting and sculpture from the 
permanent collection. Through Jan. 24, 1988: 
“Ottoman Turkish Art.” Through Jan. 4, 1988: 
“Meisho: Famous Places in Japanese Prints by 
Hiroshige.” Through Dec. 20: “John Prip: Master 
Metalsmith.” 
SALEM STATE COLLEGE (745-0556) 
352 Lafayette St., Salem. 
College Library (745-9463). Mon.-Thurs. 8 
a.m.-11 p.m., Fri-Sat. 9 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 2-11 
p.m. Through Jan. 1988: works by Bunny 
Hannaway. 
Winfisky Gallery. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-10 p.m., 
Sat.-Sun. noon-10° p.m. Through Dec. 12: “Alix 
Hegeler: Paintings.” 
SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
(267-6100, ext. 655) 
Grossman Gallery, 230 the Fenway, Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-8 p.m. Sat., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Thrgugh Dec. 14: December exhibition and sale. 
COLLEGE 
Museum of Art (413-584-2700, x2760), North- 
ampton. Tues.,-Sat. noon-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. 
Through Dec. 18: “Jerome Liebling: Massachu- 
setts.” 
SOUTHEASTERN MASSACHUSETTS UNIVER- 
SITY (999-8014) 
Gallery (999-8564), Group V! Building, Old 
Westport Road, North Dartmouth. Mon.-Fri., 
noon-4 p.m. Through Dec. 11: wood construc- 
tions by John Udvardy. Through Dec. 31: 
“Holiday Customs and Traditions,” books, mu- 
sic, and other items representing Christmas, 
Chanukah, and New. Year holidays. 
THAYER ACADEMY (843-3580) 
Thayer Academy Gallery, 745 Washington St., 
Braintree. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m-3 p.m. during school 
year. Through Dec. 11: “Advertising Art.” 
TUFTS UNIVERSITY (628-5000) 
Wessell Library , Professors Row and College 
Ave., Medford. Daily 10 a.m.-8 p.m. Through Jan. 
3, 1988: new paintings by Frankie Gardiner. 
UNIVERSITY OF LOWELL 
Gallery. 410 (452-5000, ext. 2872), Wilder St., 
Student Union Bidg. Tues.-Thurs., 1-4 p.m. 
Through Dec. 21: “Isolated Figures,” recent 
drawings and paintings by Kathryn Myers. 
UMASS/BOSTON 
College of Public and Community Service, 100 
Arlington St., first floor, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-7 p.m. Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 20: 
“Missing Persons: A Tale of Two Cities,” 
photographs of homeless people by Jerry Berndt 
and Phil Farnsworth. Sponsored by Boston 
Justice for All. 
UMASS/MEDICAL CENTER (856-2297) 
Gallery, 55 Lake Ave. North, Worcester. Daily 9 
a.m.-9 p.m. Through Dec. 23: “Curator’s 
Choice,” works by photographers, printmakers, 
and painters. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE (235-0320), off Rte. 135, 
Wellesley. 
College Museum, Jewett Arts Center. Mon.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Through Jan. 3, 
1988: “Sculptor and Architect: a Collaboration.” 
Through Jan. 10, 1988: 19th- and 20th-century 
drawings from the permanent collection. 
Margaret Clapp Library. Mon.-Fri. 9:15 a.m.- 
midnight. Sat. 9 a.m.-9 p.m. Sun. 10 a.m.- 
midnight. Through Dec.: “Nancy Drew, the Hardy 
Boys, and Friends: Stratemeyer Books for Boys 
and Girls.” 
WHEATON COLLEGE (285-7722), Norton. 
Watson Gallery, daily noon-4 p.m. Through Dec. 
15: “Life. The Second Decade, 1946-1955.” 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE 
College Museum (413-597-2429), Willamstown. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through 
Jan. 3: “Fluxus: 25 Years,” exhibit documenting 
the avant-garde art movement. Through Jan. 17, 
1988: “Jim Dine Prints 1977-1985.” 
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The Crazy Jane Show 


AND A NIGHTINGALE SANG. C.P. Tay- 
lor’s bittersweet drama details the struggles 
of an eccentric British working-class family 
during World War ll. Presented by the 
Worcester Forum Theatre Ensemble at the 
Center for the Performing Arts, 6 Chatham 
Street, Worcester (799-9166), through 
December 13. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday 
and Saturday and at 2 and 7:30 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $9 to $12. 

THE ARCHBISHOP’S CEILING. East 
Coast premiere of Arthur Miller's 1977 
drama, which ‘‘explores the dilemma of the 
creative artist in a totalitarian society." 
Presented by the Bright Lights Theatre 
Company at Churchill House, Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence (401-724-8030), through 
December 20. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday. Tix $8.50; $7.50 for 
students and seniors. 

BLACK NATIVITY. Langston Hughes's 
gospel song-play, a retelling of the 
Christmas story, features Children of Biack 
Persuasion and Voices of Black Persuasion 
Presented by the National Center of Afro- 
American Artists at the Cari S. Ell alumni 
Auditorium, Northeastern Univers.‘y, 360 
Huntington Avenue, Boston (437-2247; 
442-8014), through December 20. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. Thursday through Sunday, with 
a3 p.m. matinee on Sunday. Tix $10. 
CHERRY. Premiere run of the musicdf that, 
“inspired by Scoliay Squarish vaudeville, 
takes you from the tenderness of young love 
to the mechanisms of 20th-century 
survival."’ At-Nucleo Eclettico, 216 Hanover 
Street, Boston (367-8056), indefinitely. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday. Tix $10 to $12. 

A CHILD’S CHRISTMAS IN WALES. 
Dylan Thomas remembers, in the Lyric’s 
11th annual reprise, when there were woives 
in Wales. At the Lyric Stage, 54 Charles 
Street, Boston (742-8703), through De- 
cember 23. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday 


through Friday, at 5 and 8 p.m. on: 


Saturday, and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $10 
to $13. 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL. The seasonal 
onsiaught of Dickensian heartwarm picks 
up steam. Richard Kneeland is Scrooge in 
the Adrian Hall/Richard Cumming adapta- 
tion. At Trinity Repertory Company, 201 
Washington Street, Providence, Rhode 
Island (401-351-4242) , through December 
27. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 
Saturday and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with 2 
p.m. matinees on Saturday and Sunday. Tix 
$16 to $24; $10 for children 12 and under at 
matinees. Michael Goodson does the bah- 
humbugging in the New Ehrlich’s adapta- 
tion. At the New Ehrlich Theatre, 539 
Tremont Street, Boston (482-6316), 
through December 23. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Tuesday through Friday, at 5 and 8:30 p.m. 
on Saturday, and at 2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$8 to $15. Larry Carpenter's adaptation, 
directed by Spiro Veloudos, features Niels 
Miller on the bad vibes. At the Nickerson 
Theatre, 30 Accord Park Drive, Norwell 
(871-2400) through December 31. Curtain 
is at 7 p.m. Tuesday through Thursday and 
on Sunday, and at 8:30 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday, with 2 p.m. matinees on Saturday 
and Sunday. Tix $14 to $17. Another 
version is presented by Black Spring 
Theatre Company at the Black Spring 
Center for the Arts, 350 Main Street, 
Fairhaven (997-0853; 994-9238) , through 
December 23. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Saturday. Tix $5 to $7; $3.50 to $5.50 for 
students and seniors. And yet another is at 
the Merrimack Repertory Theatre, 50 East 
Merrimack Street, Lowell (454-3926), 
through December 24. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday and at 
2 and 8 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $13 to $17; 
$10 for 12- to 18-year-olds; $6 for children 
under 12. 

A CHRISTMAS CAROLYN. A play by 
Stephen A. Fulchino. Presented by Ad Hoc 
Theater Company at the Charlestown Work- 
ing Theater, 442 Bunker Hill Street, 
Charlestown (242-3534; 389-6540), 
through December 19. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Saturday and at 2 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $8; $4 for seniors and 
children under 12. 

CHRISTMAS REVELS 1987. The annuai 
masque of dances, processionais, carols, 
and drama. At Sanders Theater, Quincy 
and Kirkland Streets, Cambridge (864- 
9183) , through December 30. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. on Thursday and Friday and at 3 
and 8 p.m. on Saturday and Sunday. Tix 
$9 to $16; $6 to $13 for children under 12. 
CRIMES OF THE HEART. Beth Heniey's 
black comedy about three weird Southern 
sisters. Presented by Provincetown 


(487-2400), through December 19. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through Saturday. 
Tix $5. 

CONTEMPORARY INGANITY. Satirical 






songs and sketches by a touring comedy 
troupe newly settled here; they promise ‘‘a 
view of the world that Boston has never 
seen before.’’ Presented by the Boston 
Baked Theatre at 255 Eim Street, Somer- 
ville (628-9575) , indefinitely. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. on Thursday and at 8 and 10:30 
p.m. on Friday and Saturday. Tix $8 to 
$9.50. 
THE CRAZY JANE SHOW. Premiere of a 
“musical tragicomedy on medieval tenant 
rights’ by performance artist Deborah 
Fortson and composer Don Denicola, in 
which a 16th-century English farm couple 
battle landlords and sheepowners. At the 
Performance Place, Elizabeth Peabody 
House, 277 Broadway, Somerville 
(623-5510), through December 19. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through Saturday. 
Tix $9; $5 for students and seniors. 
DUSA, FISH, STAS AND VI. British 
playwright Pam Gems brings together four 
women from very different backgrounds. At 
the Alley Theatre, 1253 Cambridge Street, 
Cambridge (491-8166), December 17 
through January 16. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Sunday. Tix $12; $2 
discount for students and seniors. 
EVERYMAN. The archetypal morality play 
is directed by Stephen Berenson, of the 
Trinity Rep Conservatory faculty. Presented 
by Alias Stage at the Riverside Mills, 50 
Aleppo Street, Providence, Rhode Island 
(401-521-2312), through January 3. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. on Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday (December 12 only), and Sun- 
day (December 13 only) and at 5 and 9 
p.m. on Saturday (December 19 only) and 
Sunday (December 20 only) . Tix $5 to $7. 
FORBIDDEN BROADWAY 1967. The latest 
Boston edition of Gerard Alessandrini’s 
musical feast cooks the goose of Broadway 
into a parodistic paté that’s perfectly 
delicious. Of course, the satire’s affection is 
a given: where Broadway's concerned, 
nothin’ says lovin’ like being shoved into 
Alessandtini’s’ oven. And at * Forbidden 
Broadway's best, Alessandrini’s lyric wick- 
edness (the tunes are Broadway's Own) is 
abetted by first-class impersonation by the 
show's long-running cast. At the Terrace 
Room, Boston Park Plaza Hotel, 64 Arling- 
ton Street, Boston (357-8384) , indefinitely. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday, 
at 7 and 10 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 and 
6 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $15 to $21.50. 
GILLETTE. ‘‘Revised and expanded”’ ver- 
sion of William (Big River) Hauptman's 
offbeat comedy about a couple of drifters 
seeking their fortunes in the oil-boom town 
of Gillette, Wyoming. Presented by the 
American Repertory Theatre at the Loeb 
Drama Center, 64 Brattle Street, Cam- 
bridge (547-8300), in repertory through 
January 22. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday 
(December 18 only) and at 2 p.m. on 
Saturday (December 19 only). Tix $13 to 
$26. (See review in this issue.) 
LE GRAND DAVID AND HIS OWN SPEC- 
TACULAR MAGIC COMPANY. Stage 
magic “reminiscent of the sunrise of the 
century” by the 60-member troupe, which 
has enjoyed a continuous run topping 1100 
since 1977. At the Cabot 
Street Cinema Theatre, Beverly 
(927-3677), indefinitely. Curtain is at 3 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $7; $5 for children 
under 12. A smaller version appears at the 
Larcom Theatre, Beverly (927-3677), 
through December 19. Curtain is at 7:30 
p.m. through Saturday. Tix $7 to 
$10; $5 to $8 for children under 12. 
GUILTY CHILDREN. improvisational com- 
edy. At Cantares, 13 Springfield Street, 
Cambridge (782-8799), indefinitely. Cur- 
tain is at 8:30 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $6. Also 
at Dick Doherty's Comedy Vault, 124 
Boylston Street, Boston (267-6626), in- 
definitely. Curtain is at 9 p.m. on Thursday. 
Tix $6. 
HARPIES BIZARRE. Lydia Sargent's 
feminist comedy, which looks at the situ- 
ation of women through the eyes of ‘‘Jerry 
Paysweill and His All Gals Choir,” is an 
intermittently raucous and raunchy fantasy 
of what the puritanical far right may well 
think but never admit — that the best part 





RED, RED. bs 4 
Sorbello, of work in Ee... 


O'Keefe, about a mother and-her daughters 


peacenik doctor — trying to come to terms 
with the mentality of denial that is the 
halimark of life in the nuclear age. The 
message is encumbered with an over- 
studied approach, but the play is thoughtful 
and literate, muscular and tender, and even 
alarming. And here, thanks to a well- 
blended trio of performers, it's also good 
theater. At the Blackburn Theater Com- 
pany, 8 Elm Street, Gloucester 
(283-9410), through December 13. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Friday through Sunday. Tix 
$10 to $12.50; discounts for students and 


police, and the rest of the middle class. With 
its dialogue ricocheting between the pithy 
and the baroque and its characters be- 
tween mayhem and panic, the play requires 
an effortless but marked stylization. Here, 
lacking the marauding insolence integral to 
Orton, it tends to dribbie like an epigram- 
matic faucet. At the Alley Theatre, 1253 
Cambridge Street, Cambridge (491-8166) , 
through December 12. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
on Friday and Saturday. Tix $12. 

MA RAINEY’S BLACK BOTTOM. August 
Wilson’s 1985 New York Drama Critics 
Circle Award-winning drama, set in a 
Chicago recording studio in 1927, is ‘‘an 
explosive look at the effects of racism and 
lost dreams on Ma Rainey, the Mother of the 
Blues, and her band." At Trinity Repertory 
Company, 201 Washington Street, 
Providence, Rhode Isiand (401-351-4242) , 
through January 17. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Tuesday through Saturday and at 7 p.m. on 
Sunday, with 2 p.m. matinees on Saturday 
(December 12 only) and Sunday. Tix $16 
to $24. 

MEN IN MOTION. Displaying no more flesh 
than the naked-seeking eye can see on an 
American beach, well-built male dancers 
Strip while gyrating under pulsing lights to 
piped-in boinga-boinga in this ‘high-energy 
revue for ladies.’’ Visually speaking, the 
show might be described as gluteus to the 
max, but for shock value it's like a 
Tupperware party with beefcake — 
especially considering how well the lid is 
kept on. At the Palace, 1500 Broadway, 
Saugus (321-1660) , indefinitely. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Thursday through Sunday. Tix 
$10; $16.95 including dinner. Another 
company is at Nick's, 100 Warrenton 
Street, Boston (482-0930), indefinitely. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Saturday. Tix $15. 

LES MISERABLES. The national touring 
production of Trevor Nunn’s Tony-winning 
adaptation of the French musical — with 
book by Alain Boublil and Claude-Michel 
Schinberg and music and lyrics by 
Sch6nberg and Herbert Kretzmer — based 
on the Victor Hugo classic. At the Shubert 
Theatre, 265 Tremont Street, Boston 
(426-4520) , through April 23. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. Monday through Saturday (except 
Tuesday, press night, at 6), with 2 p.m. 
matinees on Wednesday and Saturday. Tix 
$25 to $42.50; $16 for students, Monday 
through Thursday. 

THE NORMAL HEART. Larry Kramer's 
acclaimed if controversial 1984 AIDS 
drama, here under the direction of Steven 
O'Donnell. The play “takes a serious look at 
both the political and personal implications 
of AIDS, centering specifically on the early 
Struggles of doctors to identify and treat the 
disease, the inability of the gay community 
to join together into a single voice to combat 
the threat, and the lack of response from the 
New York City government.” At the Para- 
mount Penthouse Theatre, 58 Berkeley 
Street, Boston (426-3550), through De- 
cember 12. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday 
and Saturday. Tix $12.50. 

NUNGSENSE. Dan Goggin's Off Broadway 
musical, which won the 1986 Outer Critics’ 
Circle Award, recounts the trials of the Little 
Sisters of Hoboken, who stage a talent 
show in order to raise money to bury four of 
their number, inadvertently poisoned by the’ 
convent cook. Most of the onstage 
shenanigans — excluding an amusing 
“dying-nun ballet” and a ventriloquist act 
featuring surly Sister Mary Annette — by 
the show's five singing, dancing, habit-cilad 
nuns are about as dumb as the premise. At 
the Charlies Playhouse, 74 Warrenton 
Street, Boston (426-6912), indefinitely. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday 
and at 6 and 9 p.m. on Saturday, with 
matinees at 2 p.m. on Thursday and at 3 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $15.50 to $26.50; half- 
price for students, seniors, and clergy at 
Thursday matinee. Through January 5, $2 
off any full-price ticket in exchange for one 
can of food; food and $1 per ticket donated 
to the Massachusetts Coalition for the 
Homeless. 

THE ODD COUPLE. Oscar and Felix 
resurface, in the unsinkable Neil Simon 
classic. At StageWest, 1 Columbus Center, 
Springfield (413-781-2340), through De- 
cember 27. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Saturday and at 7:30 p.m. on 
Sunday, with matinees at 2 p.m. on 
Wednesday and Sunday. Tix $10 to $22.50. 
AN OPEN COUPLE — VERY OPEN. The 
comedic commentary on marriage and 
human nature, by Franca Rame and Dario 
Fo, is performed with Sandbags, ‘a one-act 
post-Armageddon comedy” by local piay- 


Boylston Street, Boston (731-1986), 
through December 20. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
on Friday, at 6 and 8:30 p.m. on Saturday, 
and at 7 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $8 to $10. 
Continued on page 34 




















Dec. 11 & 12 Concert 





Jordan Hall 
BANCHETTO MUSICALE: THE 
MESSIAH 





Dec. 11 & 12 Concert 
Tremont Temple 
FESTIVAL OF LIGHT OF SONG 








Dec. 13 Concert 
Sanders Theatre 
PRO ARTE CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
Dec. 13 & 15 
Jordan Hall 
BOSTON GAY MEN’S CHORUS 

















VISIT US AT 
FANEUIL HALL 
723-5181 


Posto. 

















FREE LEGAL SERVICES 
FOR ARTISTS IN NEED 


Free legal services for art-related issues for artists who meet 
income requirements. Also available a referral and directory 
of lawyers. Call the Artists Foundation Monday-Friday for 
the Lawyers for the Arts Program. (617) 482-8100 
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110 Broad Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02110 
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JOY OF MOVEMENT offers the best vaiue in town for fitness and dance 
week free to members with many of Boston's finest teachers 
Choose from aerobics, stretch & strengthen, low impact aerobics, jazz, ballet & more. 
Workout in our fully equipped weight tang room with neutiue, Wecycles & 
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& DANCE CENTERS 
BOSTON/Kenmore Sq. 266-6026 
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Cindy 
Sherman 
Nov. 20- 
Jan. 17 


nationally acclaimed 
photographs of 
Cindy Sherman in 
her first major 
Boston exhibition. 
You Il discover 
why many critics 
have called her 
one of the most 
important 
artists to 
emerge in the 
last decade. 

Also pas- 
tel drawings 
and abstract 
paintings from 
Edgar Heap of 
Birds. 
Bring in this ad and 
get $1.00 off your 
ticket price. 
For a FREE Newsletter call 
(617) 266-5152 
Arts Line Recorded Info 
(617) 266-5151 


ICA 


The Institute of 
Contemporary Art 
955 Boylston St 
Boston, MA 02115 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION THREE, DECEMBER 11 1987 


November 20th-January |7th 
Wed.-Sun. |lam-5pm 
Thur. & Fri. |lam-8pm 


Cindy Sherman, Untitled Film 
Still #7.1978 


Coming Up at The ICA 


Video: What Does She Want? 
Dec. 9-20, daily at 2 p.m. and 3:30 p.m. 
also Thurs. and Fri. at 6:30 

Featuring the work of on 
video and related media. 


Store 


December 9-13, 7:30 p.m. 


Gallery Talks 
by Debra Weisber 
Sunday December 13 2 p.m. 


Sherman” 



















Mm. 

contemporary women working in film, 
What Does She Want? will be available for sale at The ICA 
Film: Twenty Years Later by Eduardo Coutinho 


’ “A moving essay on the ravages of time ... and the cost of 
political activism.”” — J. Hoberman, The Village Voice 


“The Viewer and the Viewed, the Work of Cindy 








AMERICAN 
REPERTORY 
THEATRE 


Always New, 
Always Exciting, 
Always an Experience 


Now playing in Repertory: 


RIGHT YOU ARE 


(If You Think You Are) 


by 

Luigi 
Pirandello 
directed & 
adapted by 
Robert 
Brustein 


Pirandello’s comic masterpiece is 
a lively look at two timeless 
issues — freedom of the press 
and the individual's right to 
privacy. 

















by William Hauptman 
Author of BIG RIVER 
directed by David Wheeler 


Two drifters search for freedom, 
love and coin in a new comedy 
about life on one of the last frontiers. 

















ORDER BY PHONE 
no added service charge 


947-8300 
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Robert Brustein, Artistic Director 
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Continued from page 33 

OVER NOTHING AT ALL. Boston premiere 
of Nathalie Sarraute’s drama, in which a 
long-standing friendship self-destructs over a 
few casual words. The show, the second in 
Theatre S.'s Trans/Actions festival of 
French avant-garde plays, features the 
company’s signature ‘‘lightning-field of live 
microphones.” Presented by Theatre S. at 
St. Peter's Church, 838 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Cambridge (625-6087), through 
December 19. Curtain is at 8 p.m..on Friday 
and at 8 and 10 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $10; 
$6.50 for students. (See review in this 
issue.) 

PLAYWRIGHTS’ PLATFORM. A holiday 
festival of staged readings: Hank Whit- 
temore’s Love, Dad, in which a father writes 
a Christmas letter to his daughter, and 
Bruce Dale’s Nightly Observations, “in 
which an astrophysicist obsessed with fame 
and a lazy artist are kidnapped by a female 
extra-terrestrial.'" Presented by Play- 
wrights’ Platform at Christ Church, 0 
Garden Street, Cambridge (254-4482), 
December 11 and 12. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday. Tix $3. ‘ 
RIGHT YOU ARE (IF YOU THINK YOU 
ARE). Robert Brustein directs his own 
adaptation of Luigi Pirandelio’s ‘‘comedy of 
illusion and intrusion,”’ which “explores the 
difficulty and undesirability of probing into 
other people's lives.’’ Presented by the 
American Repertory Theatre at the Loeb 
Drama Center, 64 Brattle Street, Cam- 
bridge (547-8300) , in repertory December 
11 through January 31. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
on Tuesday, at 7 p.m. on Wednesday 
(press night) , at 8 p.m. on Thursday, Friday 
(December 11 only), and Saturday, and at 
2 and 7 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $13 to $26 
THE RIVALS. Richard Brinsley Sheridan's 
comedy, featuring the illimitable Mrs. 
Malaprop, in a student production directed 
by Michael Murray, late of the Charles 
Playhouse. At Spingold Theater, Brandeis 
University, Waltham (736-3400), through 
December 12. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday 
and Saturday. Tix $7 

SHEAR MADNESS. The dramatis perso- 
nae of this audience-participation whodunit 
(which is now the longest-running non- 
musical in American theater history) con- 
tinue to comb Newbury Street for the 
murderer of a classical pianist who lived 
over the beauty salon where the show is set. 
At the Charles Playhouse, Stage Il, 74 
Warrenton Street, Boston (426-5225), 
indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday, at 6:30 and 9:30 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 3 and 7:30 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $16 to $19; $10 for seniors and 
student rush. 

SHEBOPPIN’. The new ‘60s musical, set in 
a beauty parlor and featuring 25 of the most 
popular songs of the '50s and ‘60s, created 
by Fran Charnas, Michael Oster, and John 
B. Welch. Sheboppin’ tries desperately to 
convince you it’s a great ball of fire, and 
indeed there are sparks; but most of it, a 
tedious and silly dramaturgical effort, could 
be put out with your fingers. Still, the four 
young performers are talented, and each 
has her musical moment to shine — 
whether in praise of Jerry Lee Lewis or of 
female masochism. At the Wilbur Theatre, 
246 Tremont Street. Boston (423-4008), 
through January 3, Curtain is at 8 p.m 
Tuesday through Friday and at 6 and 9:30 
p.m. on Saturday, with matinees at 2 p.m 
on Thursday and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$19.50 to $27.50; half-price for people 
under 16 at Sunday matinees 

SHE. LOVES ME. The 1963 romantic 
musical. comedy by Sheldon Harnick and 
Jerry Bock. At the Turtle Lane Playhouse, 
283 Melrose Street, Newton (244-0169), 
through December 12. Curtain is at 8 p.m 
on Friday and Saturday. Tix $10 to $12 
TEN PERCENT REVUE. Tom Wilson 
Weinberg’s acclaimed ‘musical celebration 
and contemplation of the joy and pain of the 
gay lifestyle,"’ having done two successful 
seasons in Provincetown and a national 
tour, has moved to the new Club Cabaret 
At Club Café, 209 Columbus Avenue, 
Boston (536-0972) , through December 27 
Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. Wednesday through 
Saturday and on Sunday (December 20 
only) . Tix $12 to $14. 

TODAY, | AM A FOUNTAIN PEN. israel 
Horovitz’s Off Broadway hit, part of a 
trilogy, is a gentle coming-of-age comedy 
set in a Jewish home in Sault Sainte Marie, 
Canada, during the early days of World War 
ll. In this warm-hearted and mostly sure- 
footed production, 11-year-old Jesse 
Doherty’s pugnacious if hardly Talmudic 
Irving (the play's 10-year-old hero, a 
wisecracking kosher kid with a yen for 
pigmeat) is fresh in every sense; and the 
entire Richard McElvain staging has a 
Yiddishe lilt worthy of Tevye. It would be 
nice if the play were streamlined enough to 
be performed with its sequels, but even by 
its lonesome, it's an immensely enjoyable, 
backward-harking trifle, dedicated to the 
disapproval — and acceptance — of 
hypocrisy. At the Gloucester Stage Com- 
pany, 267 East Main Street, Gloucester 
(281-4099), through December 20. Cur- 
tain is at 8:30 p.m. on Friday, at 6 and 9 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 5 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $11 to $14.50. 

WILLIAMS AND WALKER. National tour- 
ing production of Vincent D. Smith's ragtime 
musical, about the first black vaudevillians 
to break into the bigtime. At the Foothills 
Theatre, Worcester Center, Worcester 
(754-4018) , through January 3. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Wednesday through Friday, at 5 
and 9 p.m. on Saturday, and at 8 p.m. on 
Sunday, with 2 p.m. matinees on Thursday 
and Sunday. Tix $9 to $16. 

THE WINTER’S TALE. Shakespeare's ro- 
mance of jealousy and redemption is 
directed by Sharon Ott, artistic director of 
the Berkeley Repertory Theatre. Presented 
by the Huntington Theatre Company at the 
Boston University Theatre, 264 Huntington 
Avenue, Boston (266-3913), through De- 
cember 20. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Saturday, with 2 p.m. matinees on 
Wednesday, Saturday, and Sunday. Tix $12 
to $27. (See review in this issue.) 
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compiled by Jimmy Guterman 


THIS WEEK 


*George Harrison, CLOUD 9 (Dark 
Horse). Capitol’s release of the Beatles’ UK 
configurations on CD makes this an ideal 
time for Harrison to put out his first album 
since 1982's pathologically laid-back Gone 
Troppo. Cloud 9 makes for pleasant dis- 
tracted listening, but it’s passive, thrown 
away. His coproducer is ELO-meister Jeff 
Lynne, whose specialty is a frothy pan-pop 
approach that congeals the Fab Four’s 
buoyance into weighty, formulaic mush. A 
mechanized, souped-up cover of Rudy 
Clark’s ‘Got My Mind Set on You"’ zooms 
by with forced, by-the-numbers hooks; the 
nadir is “‘Wreck of the Hesperus,”’ in which 
Harrison tries to summon up excitement by 
bawling, “! can rock as hard as Gibral- 
tar/Ain't no more spring chicken/Been 
plucked, but I’m still kicking."’ Probably his 
best record since All Things Must Pass, but 
what kind of accomplishment is that? 
* Mick Jagger, PRIMITIVE COOL (Col- 
umbia). Distancing himself from the Rolling 
Stones is the agenda of Jagger’s second 
solo LP. It’s meant to be “adult,”” but a 
grown-up Jagger just seems more sluggish 
— not to mention loutishly conventional — 
than the old model. “Throwaway"’ plows 
forward furiously enough, but it has guitarist 
Jeff Beck playing his usual ‘‘Listen to me, 
not the singer’ lead lines. But ‘“Throw- 
away”’ is a gift compared to the bouncy 
nonhit ‘‘Let’s Work,”’ in which Jagger scolds 
his audience for being lazy. Its “Be free, let's 
work, kill poverty’’ chorus could come from 
the mouth of your cranky stockbroker 
cousin who insists that there wouldn't be 
any homeless people if they all got jobs. 
Worst of all, this economics-school-grad 
attitude casts doubt on the sincerity of the 
old sybarite satyr Jagger. 
* * Metallica, THE $5.98 EP: GAR- 
AGE DAYS RE-REVISITED (Elektra). In 
1987, any world-class combo that bashes 
out a selection of fave oldies in five days, 
deserves all the platinum it can get its paws 
on. The camaraderie in this music (covers 
of Budgie, Killing Joke, the Misfits? and 
others) extends to an audience that sees 
itself in the four average suburban Joes on 
stage: lead guitarist Kirk Hammet and 
guitarist-singer James Hetfield firing off 
headiong solos as if their six-strings were 
arcade Uzis, Ulrich and bassist Jason 
Newsted making Mahavishnu-metered 
rhythms peel rubber across 7-Eleven park- 
ing lots. Metallica's relatively adventurous 
arrangements further set them apart from 
the increasingly stagnant speed-metal 
pack. Performances are loose and lively; the 
problem is that Metallica seem to like rather 
mediocre songs by bands not as nimble or 
human as they are. 

* Robbie Robertson (Geffen). Ten 
years after he broke them up, the Band are 
still on guitarist Robertson's mind. ‘‘Fallen 
Angel"’ is an oblique eulogy for the group's 
late piano player Richard Manuel, but it's a 
duet with Peter Gabriel, and it sounds like a 
Gabriel song. Two tracks with U2 have the 
same identity trouble — it's as if he had 
come back only to lose himself in the swirl of 
his collaborators. He also strains to be 
epochal, taking the offhand ambition of his 
most lasting Band songs and reducing it to 
_ an overblown formula. Still, he reaches to 
encompass the end of the world in ‘“Show- 
down at Big Sky,"’ and it’s a blazing rocker 
that succeeds in spite of its pretensions. The 
ravaged voice is Robertson’s, not any of his 
guests, and it’s the more poignant for that. 
A worthy LP but not up to its hype. 
*&%Squeeze, BABYLON AND ON 
(A&M). Babylon and On desperately 
apologizes for 1985's ambitious but cutesy 
Cosi Fan Tutti Frutti and every other 
unyouthful (and uncommercial) thing the 
band has ever done. With the hooky, jittery, 
Top 20 single “Hourglass,” Squeeze have 
regained the commercial ground lost after 
their abortive break-up; too bad their only 
reason for existence is to make the new 
Squeeze sound like the old. The old 
trademarks included Chris Difford and 
Glenn Tilbrook's singing in octaves, the 
boogieing keyboards of Jools Holland, and 
stripped-down, kinetic pop arrangements. 
Too often here, Tilbrook replaces the 
overreaching arrangements of latter-day 
Squeeze with sweatless, soul-poor dance 
grooves (‘in Today’s Room"). The old 
virtues poke through most clearly on 
“Tough Love,"’ a swirling waltz in which two 
lovers dance in circles of apologies and 
promises after he has once again belted her 
in a drunken pique. But that’s about it. 
*&*k*kVarious Performers, A VERY 
SPECIAL CHRISTMAS (A&M). As with 
Phil Spector's 1961 yuletide festival on 
record, Jimmy lovine has made his labor of 
love into a (15-performer) party. This can 
mean rock and roll: Bryan Adams taking 
control of Chuck Berry’s “Run Rudolph 
Run" or Bon Jovi’s spectacular mongreliza- 
tion of “Back Door Santa."’ It's back to ye 
olde romance for the Pretenders: ‘Have 
Yourself a Merry Little Christmas” is a pop 
standard, and Chrissie Hynde aces it — she 
sings it partly with the bite of a rocker 
suspicious of pop standards, partly with just 
know-how, partly with the relief from 
attitude a pop standard offers her. Whitney 
Houston, whose closest brush with rock has 
been energetic if polite posteverything 
dance songs, triumphs with “Do You Hear 
What | Hear?” because, as someone who's 
familiar to a fault with the joys of pop 
standards, she reaches into herself, looks 
beyond the song. And it frees her. Then 
there’s the corrosive “Christmas in Hollis” 
by Run-D.M.C. This is one of the very few 








something-for-everybody packages that 
manages to suggest a well-selected pile of 


goodies under a family tree. 
*&*Yo-Yo Ma, Pinchas Zukerman, St. 
Paul Chamber Orchestra, BOCCHERINI: 


CELLO CONCERTO; J.C. BACH: SYM- 
PHONIE CONCERTANTE, GRAND 
OVERTURE (CBS Masterworks). With 
few exceptions, Yo-Yo Ma’s recordings 
have saddled him with inferior partners. His 
latest is the latest disappointment. 
Zukerman’s rhythmic squareness keeps Ma 
hamstrung, rather glum and anonymous, a 
real danger sign for a performer who can be 
so playful. CBS's airless, Close-Up Tooth- 
paste CD sound doesn’t help either. The 
Cello Concerto is actually a loose arrange- 
ment by the 19th-century German cellist 
and composer Friedrich GrUtzmacher, of 
several Boccherini pieces, but it's the 
version that everyone knows and loves from 
the marvelous prewar recording by Pablo 
Casals (shockingly, there are no CDs yet of 
Casals on cello) . Zukerman joins in coarsely 
as violinist and conductor on the Symphonie 
Concertante, and the performance just 
doesn't take flight. Who cares if the music 
industry chews up and spits out yet another 
run-of-the-mill prodigy, but I'd hate to see it 
turn an extraordinary musician like Yo-Yo 
Ma into one of its victims. (Lioyd Schwartz) 


PREVIOUS 


**%CHER (Geffen). Just when the 
once-ridiculed Cher has proved to an 
initially skeptical public that she’s a credible 
actress, what does she do? Remind us, to 
the tune of hard-hit keyboards and thunder- 
road guitars, that she can't sing. Still, this is 
simply better for dancing than listening. She 
endures, still a straightforward alto wailer, 
still riding the latest wave of industry trend 
like a surfer. On Cher she teams up with Jon 
Bon Jovi and Desmond Child to make a 
record that's meant to be sultry and just a 
bit belligerent — and, like most of Cher's 
oeuvre, a corollary to her existence. The 
remade “Bang Bang,” for example, seems 
more than ever the story of Sonny and Cher, 
except in the matter of who shot who down. 
Her voice seems to have sunk as low as she 
did when she was cavorting with Sonny on 
national TV in the '70s, abloat with Aliman’s 
child and teasing her nebbishy ex with the 
burgeoning fetus. Here she turns that sort of 
eat-my-dust stuff into the defiant likes of ‘‘! 
Found Someone” and “‘Hard Enough Get- 
ting Over You,"’ both of which are longer on 
guts than technique. But only ‘Skin Deep,”’ 
dominated by a near-carny synthesizer, 
pushes rhythmic insistence past the pain 
threshold. Of course, subtlety never was 
Cher’s middie name — or even her last 
name. She just throws it out there. 
* * kFelt, POEM OF THE RIVER (Crea- 
tion). This will set off the deepest tingles in 
those who revere the pale biue eyes of Lou 
Reed's Jesus, so evocative is it of The Velvet 
Underground. \t's brief with lyrics tainted by 
pretension, but the deadpan-elegaic tone of 
singer Lawrence and the shifting interplay of 
guitars and organs (the workouts seem 
almost suspended in space) in the breaks 
of numbers like ‘She Loves the Castle”’ and 
“Riding on the Equator’’ lift them above 
run-of-the mill Velvet Underground evoca- 
tions. 
* or kkk kWayion Jennings, A MAN 
CALLED HOSS (MCA). For confirmed 
Waylon fans, a must; for stangers, worth- 
less. At 50, the Texas sing- 
er/songwriter/ guitarist can look back on a 
tremendously successful (albeit rocky) 
career that has established him as one of 
the icons of country music. A Man Called 
Hoss is an “audio-biography,"’ subtitled 
“The story of my life — before somebody 
gets it wrong.” It’s fascinating hearing 
Jennings Outlaw try to find his place in the 
Tradition. His gritty, purified baritone holds 
up admirably 30 years after his first 
recordings, but Hoss is maudlin and un- 
revealing. He sings his tune about his pill- 
scarfing period, “‘Rough and Rowdy Days,” 
as if deploying the word “rowdy"’ were an 
adequate substitute for conveying it. It's too 
bad that Jennings wanted to make his 
audio-biography solemn, because his light- 
er moments are still smashing. 
*kkY:The Jesus and Mary Chain, 
DARKLANDS (Warner Bros.). This, the 
second album from the guitar-vetriumphant 
band led by vocalist/guitarist brothers Jim 
ind William Reid, is a corrosive brooder. 
he feedback veils of last year’s Psy- 
chocandy are lifted from many cuts, and 
Darklands sounds almost hushed in com- 
parison to the debut. It lets the obsessive 
words rise closer to the surface, making 
their flashes of brilliance easier to pinpoint. 
For example, “Deep One Perfect Morning” 
begins with grave drumbeats, lazy chords, 
and Jim Reid intoning buried regret. An 
angered buzz rises and settles, and guitars 
come back with a hint of bravado instead of 
fury. It’s a small song, but it’s also a honed 
one, fashioned by musicians who love the 
no-nonsense encouragement rock and roll 
can offer. 
* & Public image Ltd., HAPPY? (Virgin). 
Here we find John Lydon making his least 
querulous music ever. For the first time 
since starting PiL, he’s made a record that 
could have been made by the Sex Pistols — 
if they were 10 years along and totally 
bored. Happy? conglomerates brusque 
hard rock, Middie East modalities, electro- 
rhythms, girl choruses: a cultural fire sale. 
Underneath everything a tell-tale heart 
beats out a message it still expects no one 
to hear, and Happy?, with its faceless 
(albeit stable, with a real roster) band and 








overwhelming ennui, is a decay-proof ex- 
pression of Lydon’s long struggle. It's a 
living 

kik Abert Robinson, NO MORE COLD 
NIGHTS (Capitol). The debut from Rob- 
inson, the best of the new, hotblooded soul 
voices, seems underproduced, with self- 
effacing melodies and setback rhythms. But 
Robinson always lets his passions over- 
whelm him: he breaks his lyrics down to 
sighs, sobs, bent notes. The melody of his 
hit ‘Heart of Gold’’ recalls Mtume’s 1983 
“Juicy”; the new song is a slow dance, 
Robinson holding his ground as the drum- 
mer’s beat tramps on him. 
**kk%Various Performers, THE 
BRISTOL SESSIONS (CMF). Raiph Peer 
was the premier talent scout in early C & W. 
In late 1927, as part of one of his big sweeps 
through the hills in search of performers, 
Peer went to Bristol, Tennessee, and in the 
course of nine days captured the most 
venerated sessions in country, featuring the 
debuts of Jimmie Rodgers and the Carter 
Family. This was country music when it was 
still whatever music you heard out in the 
country, but the sessions mark the begin- 
ning of the end for the then-dominant string 
bands and the rise of national singing stars 
like Rodgers and the Carters. The conven- 
tional wisdom about the Carters (home and 
family tradition) versus Rodgers (the first 
rambling man who wasn’t an untrustworthy 
stranger) holds firm and is fascinating as 
always. This two-LP set also offers much 
bounty from less familiar performers: stand- 
outs include the Alcoa Quartet's rough- 
hewn harmony hymn “I'm Redeemed”’ and 
the Tenneva Ramblers’ vivid lament ‘The 
Longest Train | Ever Saw."’ Not without 
flaws, but essential — and, better yet, 
enlivening — history. (Country Music Foun- 
dation, 4 Music Square East, Nashville, 
Tennessee 37203) . 

*k*k':Bunny Wailer, ROOTSMAN 
SKANKING (Shanachie). Although 
reclusive Wailer has embraced dance-hall- 
style reggae on 1985's Marketplace and his 
upcoming Dancehall Rules, those who find 
too much regression and imitation in the 
form will be more interested in his recent 
Rootsman Skanking, an augmented, in- 
vigorated domestic version of 1982's Rock 
‘n Groove. Rootsman Skanking flows along 
the power lines connecting jump blues with 
soul with ska with funk and lets you hear 
how the beats turn into one another. 
Wailer's old-fashioned mix of courtliness 
and randiness in love boogies like ‘Rock 'n 
Groove” ‘and Curtis Mayfield's ‘Another 
Dance’ simply shows that he’s too wisely 
set in his ways to become an international 
jet-setter. If he can trove up baubles like 
Rootsman from time to time, he'll be 
welcome to fish for his supper on Bull Bay in 
perpetuity. 

* * & Joe Williams, EVERY NIGHT (Ver- 
ve). Williams started off in the '50s as a glib 
blues singer with Count Basie, but he has 
aged well. His voice is fuller and more 
resonant, with gorgeous low tones em- 
ployed for judicious effect. He still empha- 
sizes blues, including familiar standards 
(like ‘‘Too Marvelous for Words’), but he 
also mixes in newer numbers (the title track 
and ‘‘Same Ol’ Story’) and cleverly rehabs 
his signature “Everyday | Have the Blues” 
by setting it over the hypnotic triple meter of 
Miles Davis's ‘All Biues."’ 


CLASSIC 


*&k*XKTHE ONE MILLION DOLLAR 
QUARTET (S, 1987). The Holy Grail has 
been found. When the first (single-LP) 
version of the long-rumored Sun session 
involving Elvis Presley, Jerry Lee Lewis, Carl 
Perkins, and Johnny Cash appeared several 
years ago, it was easy to feel let down by its 
truncated performances, its mediocre 
sound quality, and the complete absence of 
Cash (who split after the photo session) . 
Listening to this double album (of question- 
abie legality) after that disappointment 
justifies the sessions'’s original myth. Why 
were the strongest tunes and most revealing 
offhand comments left off the “official’’ 
release? This is all relaxed camaraderie 
(except when Jerry Lee takes over and 
introduces unwelcome — and unnecessary 
bravado); even if they knew that Jack 
Clement was recording them, they act as if 
they don’t care (how did they know this 
would be preserved for the ages?). This 
expanded version lets loose with raucous 
multiple versions of Chuck Berry's “Brown 
Eyed Handsome Man,” during which the 
trio argue over their choice of Berry tunes, 
and ‘‘Don’t Be Cruel," after which Elvis talks 
about how he wanted to rerecord ‘‘Para- 
lyzed"’ in the manner of Billy Ward of the 
Dominoes. Hear Elvis start ‘Rip It Up" by 
shouting, “It’s Saturday night and | just got 
paid, uh, laid."’ In the background, a child 
(could it be a year-old Rosanne Cash?) 
giggles. Which is exactly what you'll do 
when listening to this record — after you lift 
your jaw from the floor. (Available for 
$30.00 trom Down Home Music, 10341 San 
Pablo Avenue, EI Cerrito, California 94530) 
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Give your stereo 











The biggest little improve- 
ment you can make in 
your stereo is to replace your 
needle every year. That's when 
they start to wear out and 
damage vour valuable record 
collection. And damaged 
records don't sound so great. 
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Truth is, a properly cared 
for turntable and cartridge can 
give you sound pleasure 
equal to a compact disc. 
So, get more music from your 
records. And, please ask about 
our free “Turntable Tune-up" 













YOUR OLD CARTRIDGE 
IS WORTH $10.00 


The point is better sound! 


Just bring it in and we'll give you 
$10.00 towards the purchase of a 


12b Eliot St. Harvard Sq. Needles, Cartridges 
576-3202 Free Parking CD Players, Turntables 
100 Mass. Ave at Newbury St. Premium Audio Accessories 
353-1818 Mail Order Welcome. 
Across from Tower Records Major Credit Cards accepted. 























HERE'S WHAT'S HOT ON WFNX FOR THE WEEK OF 12/13/87 
TOP 25 ALBUMS: 
RANK ARTIST TITLE LABEL 
1) O-POSITIVE Cloud Factory Link 
2) PUBLIC IMAGE LIMITED Happy? Virgin 
3) THE SMITHS Strangeways Here We Come _ Sire 
4) THE SCREAMING 
BLUE MESSIAHS Bikini Red Elektra 
5) R.E.M. Document LR.S. 
6) INXS Kick Atlantic 
7) SQUEEZE Babylon and On A&M 
8) BRYAN FERRY Bete Noire Reprise 
9) LOVE & ROCKETS Earth, Sun, Moon RCA 
10) GENE LOVES JEZEBEL House of Dolls Geffen 
11) THE ALARM Eye of the Hurricane IRS 
12) SINEAD O'CONNOR The Lion & the Cobra Chrysalis 
13) THE DUKES Psonic Psunspot Geffen 
OF STRATOSPHEAR 
14) ROBBIE ROBERTSON Robbie Robertson Geffen 
15) DEPECHE MODE Music for the Masses Sire 
16) IT’S IMMATERIAL Life’s Hard & Then You Die A&M 
17) THEHOUSEMARTINS The People Who Grinned Elektra 
Themselves to Death 
18) THE BOLSHOI Lindy’s Party Big Time 
19) STING Nothing Like the Sun A&M 
20) THE SILENCERS ALetter from St. Paul RCA 
21) ICEHOUSE A Man of Colours Chrysalis 
22) BUSTER POINDEXTER Buster Poindexter RCA 
23) DUMPTRUCK For the Country Bigtime 
24) 10,000 MANIACS In My Tribe Elektra 
25) GUADALCANAL DIARY 2H4 Elektra 
TOP 10 SINGLES: 
1) THE SISTERS OF MERCY This Corrosion Elektra 
2) THEREPLACEMENTS Can't Hardly Wait Sire 
3) THAT PETROL 
EMOTION Genius Move Virgin 
4) THE BANGLES Hazy Shade of Winter Columbia 
5) THE WEATHERMEN Poison Play It 
Again Sam 
6) THE CALL Walk Walk Elektra 
7) M/A/R/R/S Pump Up the Volume 4th & 
Broadway 
8) SHONA LAING (Glad I'm) Not a Kennedy Virgin 
9) AZTEC CAMERA Deep & Wide & Tall Sire 
10) FIELDS OF THE 
NEPHILIM Preacher Man Beggars 
Banquet 
TOP 5 LOCAL SONGS: 
1) TREAT HER RIGHT Treat Her Right Demon 
2) BIG DIPPER Heavens Homestead 
3) SHAKE THE FAITH Shake the Faith One Way 
4) PIXIES Come on Pilgrim 4AD 
5) PAT ON THE BACK Year of the Baby Gift Horse 
NOW A BIGGER & BETTER SIGNAL 
BOSTON'S NEWMUSIC SOURCE 
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out, and be advised that sneak previews are 
common Friday and Saturday nights. 

These listings run from Friday, Dec. 11 to 
Friday, Dec. 18. 








i Ping Pong: through Thurs., 1:05, 3:05, 5:05, 
7:40, 9:45 P 

it: Dirty Dancing: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:20, 
9:35 

ill: Less Than Zero: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:10, 
5:15, 7:30, 9:40 

CHARLES |, Ii & Ill (227-1330) 

195 Cambridge Street 

|: Too Outrageous: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:40, 9:45 

i: Maurice: through Thurs., 1, 4, 6:45, 9:30 

Ill: Three Men and a Baby: through Thurs., 1, 3, 
5:30, 7:45, 10 

CHERI I, lt & tit (536-2870) 

50 Dalton Street 

t: Empire of the Sun: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:30, 
7:30, 10:15 

i: Throw Momma from the Train: through 
Thurs., 1, 2:45, 4:30, 6:15, 8, 9:45: Fri., Sat., 11:45 
ili: Nuts: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:30, 5:45, 8, 
10:15; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

CINEMA ALLSTON (277-2140) 

214 Harvard Ave. 

|. Princess Bride: through Thurs. Call for times. 
ll. Flowers in the Attic: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

CINEMA 57 | & Il (482-1222) 

200 Stuart Street 

I: Planes, Trains, and Automobiles: through 
Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10 

li: The Running Man: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:30, 9:45 

COPLEY PLACE (266-1300) 

100 Huntington Avenue 

i: Cry Freedom: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 1, 4, 7, 
10; Sun., no 10 a.m. show. 

li: Hope & Glory: through Thurs., 10:15 a.m., 1, 4, 
7, 9:30; Fri., Sat., midnight 

it: Fatal Attraction: through Thurs., 10:30 a.m., 
1, 4, 7:20, 9:50; Sun. no 10:30 a.m. show; Fri., 
Sat., midnight. 

IV: Positive 1.D.: through Thurs., 10:30 a.m., 
12:45, 2:45, 5, 7:40, 10; Fri., Sat. midnight; Sun 
no 10:30 a.m. show 

V: My Life as a Dog: 10:15 a.m., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 
7:30, 9:50; Sun., no 10:15 a.m. show; Fri., Sat., 
midnight 

Vi: Sammy and Rosie Get Laid: through Thurs., 
7:30, 9:40; Fri., Sat. midnight 

Vil: The Princess Bride: 10:15 a.m., 12:30, 2:45, 
5, 7:30, 9:40; Sun., no 10:15 a.m. show. 

Chuck Berry: Hail! Hail! Rock ’N Roll: Fri., Sat., 
midnight 

Vill: Baby Boom: through Thurs., 7:40, 10 
Cinderella: through Thurs., 10 a.m., noon, 2, 4, 6; 
Sun., no 10 a.m. show. 

Street Trash: Fri., Sat., midnight. 

IX: Suspect: through Thurs., 10:15 a.m., 1, 4, 
7:20, 9:50; Sun.-Thurs. no 10:15 a.m. show; Sun., 
Mon., no 1 show; Mon., no 4 show; Fri., Sat., 
midnight 

X: Where’s Boston?: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 11 
a.m., noon, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; Sun. only 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 
NICKELODEON CINEMA (424-1500) 

34 Cummington Street 

i: Anna: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:30, 5 :45, 8, 10; 
Fri., Sat., midnight 


it: House of Games: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:30, 
9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight 

Wt: Barfly: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 
10:15; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

IV: Dark Eyes: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:50, 
10:10; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

V: Walker: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:30, 9:30; Fri., 
Sat. midnight; Mon. no 7:30 show 

PARIS (267-8181) 

841 Boylston Street 

Wall Street: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 5, 7:40, 
10:15 

VILLAGE CINEMA (325-0303) 

Westbrook Shopping Center, Rte. 1, West 
Roxbury 

Baby Boom: Fri., Sat., 7:15, 9; Sun., 5:30, 7:30; 
Mon.-Thurs., 7:30 


BROOKLINE 


CHESTNUT HILL (277-2500) 

Route 9 at Hammond Street 

1. Wall Street: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 5, 7:30, 
10 

li. Running Man: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:25, 
7:45, 9:55 

il. Fatal Attraction: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 
7:20, 9:50 

IV. Nuts: noon, 2:30, 4:55, 7:25, 9:50 

A Chritsmas Story: Sat., Sun., noon 

CIRCLE CINEMA (566-4040) 

Cleveland Circle. Call for schedule changes after 
Wed. 

|: Less Than Zero: through Thurs. Call for times. 
li: Cinderella: through Thurs. Call for times. 

ill: Dirty Dancing: through Thurs. Call for times. 
IV: Empire of the Sun: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

V: Throw Momma from the Train: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 

Vi: Planes, Trains, and Automobiles: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 

COOLIDGE CORNER (734-2500) 

290 Harvard Street 

I: Vigil: through Thurs., 6:15, 8, 9:45, Sat. Sun. 
mat. 1, 2:45, 4:30 

ll. Tampopo: through Thurs., 7:40; Sat., Sun., 
3:45 

I've Heard the Mermaids Singing: through 
Thurs., 6, 9:50; Sat., Sun., 2 


CAMBRIDGE 


BRATTLE (876-6837) 

40 Brattle St., near Harvard Square 

Another Man’s Poison: Fri., Sat., 5:55, 10 
Sudden Fear: Fri., Sat., 3:45, 7:50 
Humoresque: Sun., 3:05, 7:40 

Now Voyager: Sun., 1, 5:25, 9:50 

Notorious: Mon., 3:45, 7:40 

Autumn Leaves: Mon., 5:40, 9:35 

She Must Be Things: Tues., 8 

Touch of Evil: Wed., 5, 9:55 

A Woman Is a Woman: Thurs., 4:30, 8 

Vivre Sa Vie: Thurs., 6:15, 9:40 

St. Martin’s Lane: Fri., Sat., 4:50, 8; Sat. mat., 
1:50 

The Old Dark House: Fri., Sat., 3:30, 6:30, 9:40 
HARVARD SQUARE THEATRE (864-4581) 

10 Church Street 

i: Empire of the Sun: through Thurs., 12:40, 3:35, 
7, 9:50 

ll. Cry Freedom: through Thurs., 12:50, 3:45, 7, 
9:50 

li: House of Games: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 
5:15, 7:30, 9:40; Fri., Sat., midnight 

IV: Barfly: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:30, 
10:15 

Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fri., Sat., 12:30 
a.m. 

V: Walker: 12:05, 2:15, 4:30, 7:30 

Sammy and Rosie Get Laid: through Thurs., 
10:15; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 














JANUS CINEMA (661-3737) 

57 JFK St. 

Hope and Glory: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:40, 5, 
7:30, 10 





ARLINGTON, Capitol (643-4340) 
204 Mass. Ave. 
Baby Boom: through Thurs., 7, 9 
ARLINGTON, Regent (643-1197) 
Medford St. 

Hello Again: through Thurs., 7, 9 
BELMONT, Studio Cinema (484-1706) 





BEVERLY, Cabot St. Cinema (927-3677) 

286 Cabot St. 

Like Father, Like Son: Fri., Sat., 5:15, 8 

Family Business: Mon.-Wed., 5:30, 8 

Dancers: Thurs.-Fri. the 18th., 5:15, 8 
BRAINTREE, General Cinema |-IV (848-1070) 
South Shore Plaza 

Empire of the Sun: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7, 10 
Running Man: through Thurs., 1, 3:20, 5:25, 7:40, 
9:50 


Flowers in the Attic: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:20, 7:45, 10 

Three Men and a Baby: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 
7:30, 9:45 

BROCKTON, Westgate Mall (588-5050) 

Prom Night Il: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:450, 9:50 

Less Than Zero: through Thurs., 12:30, 3, 5, 7, 
9:40 

Fatal Attraction: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:45, 
5:05, 7:35, 10 

Dirty Dancing: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 5, 7:10, 
9:20; Sun., no 12:45 show 

Cinderella: noon, 1:45, 3:35, 5:20, 7, 9 

Planes Trains and Automobiles: through Thurs., 
1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 9 50 

Nuts: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 4:50, 7:20, 9:40 
Three Men and a Baby: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:45, 5, 7:15, 9:30 

Batteries Not Included: sneak preview Sun., 1 
BROCKTON, USA Cinemas I-IV (963-1010) 
Route 27 

I: Wall Street: through Thurs., 12:10, 2:35, 5, 
7:20, 9:45 

li: Throw Momma from the Train: 1:05, 3, 5:10, 
7:30, 9:20 

ill: Flowers in the Attic: through Thurs., 1, 3:05, 
5:15, 7:25, 9:20 

IV: The Running Man: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 
7:15, 9:30 

BURLINGTON, General Cinema I-IV (272-4410) 
Route 128, exit 42 

|: Hello Again: through Thurs., 9:50 

ft; The Running Man: through Thurs., 1, 3:20, 
5:20, 7:30, 9:45 

lit: Less Than Zero: through Thurs., 1, 3:20, 5:20, 
7:40, 9:50 

IV: Planes, Train, and Automobiles: through 
Thurs., 1:15, 3:30, 5:20, 7:45, 9:50 

Cinderella: through Thurs., 1, 2:45, 4:30, 6 
Batteries Not included: Sneak preview Sun., 1 
DANVERS, USA Cinemas |-Vi (593-2100) 

Route 128, exit 24 

i: Empire of the Sun: through Thurs., 12:30, 4, 
7:10, 10:20 

li: Throw Momma from the Train: through 
Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:30, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:30 

li: Planes, Trains, and Automobiles: through 
Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:15, 7:40, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 11:50 
IV: Three Men and a Baby: through Thurs., 1:10, 
3:10, 5:10, 7:20, 9:40; Fri., Sat, 11:40 

V: Suspect: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 5:15, 
7:40, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

VI: The Running Man: through Thurs., 7:40, 9:45; 
Fri., Sat., midnight 

Cinderella: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:30, 4:20, 6 


DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mail (599-3122) 

Route 128, exit 24. 

|: Wall Street: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 5, 7:25, 
10; Fri., Sat., 12:10 

ll. Fatal Attraction: through Thurs., 12:10, 2:30, 
5:10, 7:40, 10:15; Fri., Sat., 12:25 

DEDHAM, Community (326-1463) 

578 High St. 

Baby Boom: through Thurs., 7, 9 

Hello Again: through Thurs., 7, 9 

DEDHAM, Showcase 10 (32¢ “955) 

950 Providence St. 

|. Wall Street: mats. through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

li. Fatal Attraction: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Hil. Prom Night Ii: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
1V. Throw Momma from the Train: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 

V. Dirty Dancing: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
Vi. Hiding Out: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vil. Planes, Train, and Automobiles: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 

Vill. Nuts: through Thurs. Call for times. 

IX. The Hidden: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
X. Less Than Zero: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Cinderella: through Thurs. Call for times. 
FRAMINGHAM, General Cinema I-VI (235-8020) 
Route 9, Shopper's World 

|. Cinderella: through Thurs., 1, 2:45, 4:30, 6 

ll. Planes, Trains, and Automobiles: through 
Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 4:50, 7:45, 10 

lll. Three Men and a Baby: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:40, 4:45, 7:30, 9:50 

IV. Fatal Attraction: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 
7:30, 9:55 

V. Wall Street: through Thurs., noon, 2:20, 4:45, 
7:20, 9:55 

Vi. Empire of the Sun: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7, 10 
HANOVER Cinemas |-IV (337-5353) 

Hanover Mall, Ries. 3 & 53 

|. Nuts: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 7:15, 9:30 
Cinderella: through Thurs., 1, 2:30, 4, 5:30, 

ii. Wall Street: through Thurs., 1:30, 4, 7:05, 9:45 
lil. Three Men and a Baby: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:25, 5:25, 7:25, 9:35 

IV. Less Than Zero: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:30 
HINGHAM Loring Hall Cinema (749-1400) 

65 Main St. 

Fatal Attraction: through Thurs., 7, 9:20 
LEXINGTON, USA Cinemas |-II (862-3260) 

1794 Mass. Ave. 

|. Dirty Dancing: through Thurs., 7:10, 9:10; Sat. 
Sun. mats. 1:10, 3:10, 5:10, 7:10, 9:10 

ll. My Life as a Dog: through Thurs., 7, 9; Sat. 
Sun. mats. 1, 3, 5 

NATICK, USA Cinemas I-VI (237-5840) 

Route 9, opposite Shopper's World 

I: Throw Momma from the Train: through Thurs., 
12:30, 3:05, 5, 7:40, 9:40; Fri., Sat., midnight 

il: Princess Bride: through Thurs., 12:50, 3, 5:20 
Less Than Zero: through Thurs., 7:40, 10; Fri., 
Sat., midnight 

1. Nuts: through Thurs., 12:20, 2:35, 4:55, 7:20, 
9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight 

IV: Flowers in the Attic: through Thurs., 1, 3:05, 
5:10, 8, 10:10; Sun. no 1 show; Fri., Sat., midnight 
V. The Runnin Man: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 
5:05, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 

Vi: Suspect: through Thurs., 12:20, 2:40, 5, 7:40, 
10; Fri., Sat., midnight 

NEEDHAM, Movies 3 (444-6132), 924 Great Plain 
Ave. 

|. Baby Boom: through Thurs., 7:20, 9:20; Sat., 
Sun., mats., 1:15, 3:20, 5:15 

ll. Maurice: through Thurs., 7, 9:35; Sat. Sun. 
mats., 1, 4 

il, My Life as a Dog: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:15; 
Sat. Sun. mats., 1:05, 3, 4:55 

NEWBURYPORT, Screening Room (462-3456) 
82 State St. 

The Mozart Brothers: Fri., Sat., 7, 9:05; Sun., 
Mon., 8 

No Way Out: Tues.-Thurs., 8; Fri. the 18th, 9 
NEWTON, West Newton Cinema (964-6060) 
1296 Washington St. 

I: My Life as a Dog: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:30; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 12:45, 2:50, 4:50 

i: Three Men and a Baby: through Thurs., 7, 9; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1,3, 5 

Wi: Three Men and a Baby: through Thurs., 8, 
9:55; Sat., Sun. mats., 2, 4, 6 

IV. Jean de Florette: through Thurs., 7:10, 9:30; 
Fri.-Sun., 1:30, 4:10 

NORWELL, Queen Anne Cinema (87 1-03 13) 
Rtes. 3 & 228 


The Running Man: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:15 
NORWOOD, Cinema (762-8320) 

109 Central St. 

|. Baby Boom: through Thurs., 7, 9 

li. Hello Again: through Thurs., 7, 9 

PEABODY CINEMA (599-1310) 

North Shore Center 

I: Nuts: through Thurs., noon, 2:20, 4:40, 7:20, 
9:30 

lt: Hello Again: through Thurs., 4:30, 7:15, 9:15 
ill. Flowers in the Attic: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 
7:30, 9:30; Sun., no 1 show 

Teen Wolf Too: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:30 
Batteries Not included: sneak preview Sun., 1 
RANDOLPH Randolph Cinema (749-7963), 
Randolph Shopping Center, Memorial Dr. 

i: Suspect: through Thurs., 7, 9:15 

i: Less Than Zero: through Thurs., 7, 9:15 
REVERE, Showcase Cinema (286-1660) 

Route 1 and Squire Road 

|: Throw Momma from the Train: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

li: Empire of the Sun: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

lt: Cinderella: through Thurs. Call for times. 

IV: Suspect: through Thurs. Call for times. 

V: Planes, Trains, and Automobiles: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 

Vi: Dirty Dancing: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vil: Less Than Zero: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vill: Fatal Attraction: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

IX: Deathwish IV: through Thurs. Call for times. 
X: Flowers in the Attic: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Xk: Nuts: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

Xl: Wall Street: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Xi; Running Man: through Thurs. Call for times. 
XIV: Prom Night Il: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Three Men and a Baby: Through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

SALEM, USA Cinemas I-III (595-4700) 

East India Mall 

I: Less Than Zero: Fri., Mon.-Thurs., 7, 9; Sat., 
Sun., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 7:40, 9:50 

il: Baby Boom: Fri., Mon-Thurs., 7:15, 9:15; Sat., 
Sun., 1:15, 3:25, 5:30, 7:45, 9:50 

iil: Dirty Dancing: Fri., Mon.-Thurs., 7:10, 9:10; 
Sat., Sun., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 

7:45, 10 

SOMERVILLE, USA Cinemas Assembly Sq. 
(628-7000) 

35 Middlesex Ave. , 
|: Wall Street: through Thurs., 12:10, 2:35, 5, 
7:30, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 12:30 

i: Throw Momma from the Train: through 
Thurs., 12:50, 3, 5:10, 7:20, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:40 
I: Dirty Dancing: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 
7:25, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:40 

IV: Planes, Trains, and Automobiles: through 
Thurs., 12:45, 3, 5, 7:20, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 
midnight 

V: Three Men and a Baby: through Thurs., 1, 
3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 

VI. Nuts: through Thurs., 12:20, 2:40, 5, 7:20, 10; 
Fri, Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

Vil: Flowers in the Attic: through Thurs., 8:10, 
10:10; Fri., Sat, 

midnight. 

Cinderella: through Thurs., 12:45, 2:30, 4:30, 
6:30 


Vill; The Running Man: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 
5:20, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

1X: Less Than Zero: through Thurs., 12:30, 3:10, 
5:15, 7:40, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 11:50; Sun., no 12:30 
show 

X: Suspect: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 5:15, 
7:40, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 12:20 a.m. 

Xt: Fatal Attraction: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:35, 
5, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

Xi: The Princess Bride: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 
5:10, 7:50, 10:15; Fri., Sat., 12:05 


a.m. 
SOMERVILLE, Somerville (625-108 1) 
55 Davis Sq. 

Pretty Baby: Fri., 2, 6, 10 

Devil in the Flesh: Fri., 4, 8 

Eat the Peach: Sat., 4:30, 8 

Wish You Were Here: Sat., 3, 6:15, 9:45 
Rebecca: Sun., Mon., 7:30; Sun. mat., 3 
Murder: Sun., Mon., 5:30, 9:45 

Picasso: Tues., Wed., 5:30, 9:30 

Matter of Heart: Tues., Wed., 7:30 
Continued on page 38 
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Free Tuition 
To any Massachusetts funded 
College or University 


For only 2 days a month 
and 2 weeks in the summer. 
1) 100% FREE TUITION 
{Any state college or university) 
2) $1500/$2000 CASH BONUS 
(For critical skills) 
3) NEW G.I. BILL FOR STUDENTS 
($140.00 a month for 36 months) 
4) FREE AIR TRAVEL 
(All 50 states & Puerto Rico) 


5) JOB TRAINING - OVER 300 JOBS 
6) GREAT PART-TIME JOB - GOOD PAY 


Call our career information center 
MASS. ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


RECRUITING OFFICE 
70 Victory Road 
Dorchester, MA 02122 
727-8951 


There’s 
more than 
one way to get 
a higher 
education. 


Work with us part-time; 
go to school full-time. 


Before you earn your degree. you could earn 
the money to pay for it. By joining the Army 
Guard today 

Work with us two days a month and two 
weeks a year, and get a handsome 
paycheck. A challenging future. And the kind 
of experience that makes your 
resume great reading material 

Whatever degree you're after, the Army 
Guard can make getting it financially easier 

Under the New Gi Bill, you'll qualify for up to 
$5,000 for tuition and books 

And if you have college loans,the Guard will 
help you pay those off. too. with up to $1,500 
extra a year 


MASSACHUSETTS 
‘aman | 








Guard 














AH, THE RICH AROMA OF 
THE PERFECT MORNING BLEND 


MAY THE SOURCE 
BE WITH YOU 


You want to hear all the latest music, but you still want to stay 
informed on traffic, weather and news. Tune in to Tai and Sharon 
mornings on WFNX. You'll hear the best selection of newmusic in 
Boton, along with quick, concise traffic reports, weather, news and 


Tune in to Tai and Sharon, Monday through Saturday, 6 a.m. to 


sports. 
10:10 a.m. 
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THE HAT THAT 
WON THE WEST 
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‘The Largest Selection 
in New England 


invalkenn 


RIDING APPAREL 
122 Boylston St., Boston 
423-9050 
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COPLEY PLACE 266-1300 


100 HUNTINGTON AVE, BOSTON *« ON renner’ DISCOUNT PARKING FOR 700 CARS « PASSPORT TICKETS NOT VALID AT COPLEY PLACE * COMPUT, K AL 
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| Before Rambo... Before Oliver North... | 


WALKER | 


A TRUE STORY 
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ROURKE DUNAWAY : nt i 
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DARK EVES | SAMAR 


¥ HARVARD SQ). 864-4580 


* 10 CHURCH ST, CAMBRIDGE * PASSPORT TICKETS NOT VALID AT HARVARD SQ. * EXTRA LATE SHOWS FRIDAY & SATURDAY NIGHTS 
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TOMEYRNOCKERS 
STEPHEN KING 


THRIVING 
ON CHAOS 


HANDBOOK FOR 
A MANAGEMENT 


REVOLUTION 





THE 
TOMMYKNOCKERS 
by Stephen King 


I want to go out, don't know if I can, 
‘cause I'm so afraid 
of the Tommyknocker man. 
It begins with nothing more frightening 
than a nursery rhyme; yet in Stephen 
King’s hands it becomes an unforget- 
table parable of dread, a threat from an 
unimaginable darkness that drags the 
practical inhabitants of a New England 
village into a hell worse than their own 
most horrible nightmares . . . and yours. 


$19.95 
$13.97 


THRIVING 
ON CHAOS 


by Tom Peters 
Revolution: It’s a word business people 
have trouble with, and justifiably so. 
But our competitive situationis dire. 
The time for 10 percent staff cuts and 20 
percent quality improvements is past. 
Such changes are not good enough. 

Many of the ideas in this book will be 
new to readers of In Search of Ex- 
cellence and A Passion for Excellence: 
others will be familiar. But the rate of 
change demanded by the prescriptions 
in this book and the boldness of the 
goals suggested will be unfailingly new 
— and frightening. 

So this book is about a revolution — 
a necessary revolution. It challenges 
everything we thought we knew about 
managing, and often challenges over a 
hundred years of American tradition. 


$19.95 
$13.97 
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SPANGLE 

by Gary Jennings 

Gary Jennings, whose previous novels 
Aztec and The Journeyer enthralled 
hundreds of thousands of readers, has 
outdone himself in this rich and event- 
ful novel about the adventures of a nine- 
teenth-century circus troupe. With the 
endlessly fecund imagination and bot- 
tomless trove of lore that are hallmarks 
of the man whom the New York Times 
calls “the best among our practicing his- 
torical novelists,” Jennings takes us 
from the embittered and impoverished 
post-Civil War South to the glittering 
and decadent capitals and courts of 
Europe, from the turbulent new king- 
dom of Italy to the grim empire of the 
Russian Tsar, and finally to Paris under 
wartime siege. 


$21.95 


FANTASTIC VOYAGE 


II: Destination Brain 

by Isaac Asimov 

With this phenomenal bestseller Fantas- 
tic Voyage. Isaac Asimov took the world 
on its first amazing journey into the hu- 
man body. Now he gives us the story he 
has been thinking about since then, one 
he has always wanted to write — a spec- 
tacular all-new thriller that takes you to 
the far reaches of inner space . . . the last 
frontier left to man: the human brain. 
Told with the remarkable realism and 
electrifying suspense that have made 
Asimov today’s best-loved master of 
science fiction, FANTASTIC VOYAGE 
Il: DESINATION BRAIN is sure to be- 
come the newest classic of the genre. 


$18.95 
$12.95 














Continued from page 36 
Entre Nouse: Thurs., Fri. the 18th, 8 
Cocktail Molotov: Thurs., Fri. the 18th, 6, 10 


Weymouth 
t Fatal Attraction: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:30; 
Sat., Sun. mats. 1, 3:15 
i: Planes, Trains, and Automobiles: Starts 
Wed., 7:15, 9:20; Sat., Sun., 
mats. 1,3 
WOBURN, Showcase (933-5138) 
Main Street, Middlesex Canal Park 
t: Nuts: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
it: The Princess Bride through Thurs. Cail for 
times. 
tt; Empire of the Sun: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 


IV: Fatal Attraction: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

V: Three Men and a Baby: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vi: Wall Street: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vit: Throw Momma from the Train: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 

Vill: Flowers in the Attic: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 





FILM SPECIALS 


BOSTON FILM/VIDEO FOUNDATION 
(536-1540), 1126 Boylston St., Boston, presents 
the premiere of Dan Eisenberg's Cooperation of 
Parts, along with hisDisplaced Persons, on Dec. 
11 at 8 p.m. Tickets $5. Also, local filmmaker 
William Pope's film The Christmas Mission is 
screened Dec. 17 at 8 p.m. Tickets $5. 

BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, ext. 316), 
Copley Sq., Boston, presents a series “The 
Enduring Magic of Fred Astaire” Mon. at 6:30 
p.m. in the Rabb Lecture Hall. Free. Dec. 14: You 
Were Never Lovelier. Also, the film The Originals: 
Women in Art Dec. 17 at 2 p.m. Free 

CENTRAL SQUARE LIBRARY (498-9081), 45 
Peart St., Cambridge, presents the films of 
Charlie Chaplin at 6:30 p.m. Free. Dec. 15: The 
Gold Rush and Pay Day. 

EAST BOSTON BRANCH LIBRARY (569-027 1), 
276 Meridian St., East Boston, presents free 
films Fri. at 2 p.m. Dec. 11: The Harvey Girls. 
Dec. 18: Yankee Doodle Dandy. 

EGLESTON SQUARE BRANCH LIBRARY 
(445-4340), 2044 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, pre- 
sents free films Thurs. at 10:30 a.m. Dec. 17: Pa/ 





Joey. 

THE FRENCH LIBRARY (266-435 1), 53 Maribor- 
ough St., Boston presents part two of their 
French animation festival at 8 p.m. Admission 
$3.50, except when noted. Dec. 11-13: Le de- 
jeuner sous I'herbe, Barbe Bleue, What on 
Earth, Hunger, Les escargots, Night Bird. Also, 
Dec. 18-20: Allegro Non Troppo. 
HARVARD-EPWORTH CHURCH (354-0837), 
1555 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, presents films Sun. 
and Thurs. at 8 p.m. Donation $2. Dec. 13: Wise 


Blood. 

HARVARD FILM ARCHIVE (495-4700) presents 
films in the Lecture Hail of the Carpenter Center 
for the Visual Arts, 24 Quincy St., Cambridge. 
Admission $3, except where noted. Dec. 11: films 
by Jean-Pierre Lefebvre: at 7 p.m., To the 
Rhythm of my Heart; at 9 p.m. Wildflowers. Dec. 
12 at 7 p.m.: The Last Betrothat, at 9 p.m.: To the 
Rhythm of My Heart. Dec. 13 at 7 p.m.: Two or 
Three Things | Know About Her. Dec. 14 at 5:30 
and 8 p.m.: The Marquise of O .. .. Dec. 15 at 
5:30 and 8 p.m.: The Lady Eve. Dec. 16 @t 5:30 
and 8 p.m.: Germany Year Zero, at 5:30 and 8 
p.m., in room B-04: Accident, Our Trip to Africa, 
and Reassembiage. Dec. 17 at 5:30 and 8 p.m.., in 
room B-04: Rope. Dec 18 at 7 p.m.: Nine 
Variations on a Dance Theme and Mammane, at 
9 p.m.: Love the Magician. 

INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
(266-5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston, presents 
films as part of the series “Exile and Cunning: 
Two South American Films” at 7:30 p.m. Tickets 
$4.50, $3.50 students and senior citizens. Dec. 
11-13: Twenty Years Later. 

INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE AGAINST 
RACISM (497-0861) presents the film The 
Seventh Cross Dec. 11 at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Margaret Fuller House, 71 Cherry St., Cam- 
bridge. Admission $2.50. 

JUVENILE DIABETES FOUNDATION presents a 
benefit premiere screening of Bill Cosby's latest 
movie Leonard Vi Dec. 16 at 8:30 p.m. at the 
Charles Cinema, 195 Cambridge St., Boston. 
Wine and cheese reception at 7 p.m. Admission 
$75 for cocktails and preferred seating, $50 for 
cocktails and general seating, and $35 for 
general seating; call 961-2288. 

MORSE INSTITUTE LIBRARY (651-7300), 14 
East Central St., Natick, presents film classics 
Wed. at 7:30. Free. Dec. 16: The importance of 
Being Earnest. 

MOUNT AUBURN BRANCH LIBRARY 
(498-9085), 64 Aberdeen Ave., Cambridge, pres- 
ents films Thurs. at 5:45 p.m. Free. Dec. 17: Only 
Angels Have Wings. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300, ext. 306), 
465 Huntington Ave., Boston, presents a series 
“A Woman's Vision: Six by Marta Mész4ros” in 
Rer vis Auditorium. Tickets $3.50. Dec. 17: at 5:30 
p.m., Women; at 8 p.m., Diary for My Children. 
Also, the series “Japan and World War II: Now 
and Then” Dec. 11: at 5:30 p.m., Soldiers at the 
Front, and at 8 p.m. Airplane Drone. Dec. 18: at 
5:30 p.m., The Victory of Women; at 8 .m., 
Between War and Peace. 

NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7 145) 414 Centre 
St., Newton, presents free films at 7 p.m. Dec. 16: 
Once Upon a Mouse, and Hollywood's Children. 
THE REAR WINDOW (277-4618) presents films 


Brookline, and Wednesdays at 8 p.m. at Boston 
Food Coop, 449 Cambridge St., Aliston, and at 
Boston Architectural Center, 320 Newbury St., 
Boston. Additional locations noted below. Ad- 
mission $3.75, unless indicated. Dec. 11 at 8 p.m. 
at Chet's Last Call, 65 Causeway St., Boston: The 
Hills Have Eyes; at 10 p.m., Desperate Living. 
Admission $5. Dec. 12 at 2 p.m. at the Firehouse 
Arts Center, 659 Centre St., Jamaica Plain: 
Children's film festival, featuring The Red Balloon 
and Things Are.. Admission $2. Dec 13 at 8:30 
p.m. at Chet's Last Call, 65 Causeway St., 
Boston: Martin; at 10 p.m., Desperate Living. 
Dec. 16 at 8 p.m. at the Boston Food Coop: The 
TAMI Show, at 9:30 p.m., Gimmie Shelter. 

WELLESLEY FREE LIBRARY (235-1610), 530 
Washington St., Wellesley, presents free films 
Thurs. at 2 and 7:30 p.m. Dec. 17: Julius Caesar. 














"MESMERIZING...THE CINEMA’S MOST SENSUOUS STYLIST...BERTOLUCCI 
CREATES IMAGES OTHER PEOPLE JUST DREAM ABOUT; HE MAY BE THE LAST 
EMPEROR OF THE EPIC CINEMA” 


—David Ansen, NEWSWEEK 


"T DON’T KNOW WHERE TO BEGIN IN PRAISING THIS FILM...THIS IS ONE OF THE GREAT ACHIEVEMENTS IN FILM 
SINCE I HAVE BEEN A MOVIE CRITIC” 


—Gene Siskel, SISKEL & EBERT & THE MOVIES 


"AN EPIC IN VISION AND IMAGERY. BERTOLUCCI HAS FOUND AN ELEGANCE OF DESIGN AND EXECUTION THAT FEW 
OF HIS CONTEMPORARIES COULD EVEN DREAM OF HE IS THE MOVIE EPIC’S LAST EMPEROR?’ 


—Richard Schickel, TIME MAGAZINE 


"1 AM SPEECHLESS... THIS IS GREAT FILMMAKING...ONE YOU ARE GOING TO BE HEARING ABOUT ON OSCAR NIGHT” 


— Roger Ebert, SISKEL & EBERT & THE MOVIES 


"STUPENDOUS...BERTOLUCCT’S MASTERLY EPIC...IS MORE THAN BEAUTIFUL. IT’S BIZARRELY, EXCESSIVELY 
GORGEOUS. BERTOLUCCI REINVENTS FILM SPECTACLE’ 


—David Denby, NEW YORK MAGAZINE 














“THE MOST ENTHRALLING MOVIE EPIC IN AGES. A GRAND EXPERIENCE” 


—Peter Travers, PEOPLE MAGAZINE 





JHE. 


HEMDALE FILM CORPORATION presents a JEREMY THOMAS proptcrios: Fim by BERNARDO BERTOLUCC! JOHN LONE JOAN CHEN 
PETER O'TOOLE as R. 
; “THE LAST EMPEROR” YING RUOCHENG VICTOR WONG DENNIS DUN axo RYUICHI SAKAMOTO 
ASSOCIATE PRODUCER (U.K) JOYCE HERLIHY costumes JAMES ACHESON propucriox pesicNer FERDINANDO SCARFIOTT! eprror GABRIELLA CRISTIAN 
puorocrapHy BY VITTORIO STORARO (AIC) susic by RYUICHI SAKAMOTO DAVID BYRNE axp CONG SU associate propucer FRANCO GIOVALE 
screENPLAY MARK PEPLOE wrt BERNARDO BERTOLUCCI provucer JEREMY THOMAS pirector BERNARDO BERTOLUCCI 


[PG-13]rancrs sreowstycavrines <x] COCICSSSrSTERS]” EASTMANCOLOR TECINVIION CNERAS & LENSES TECHNCOLOR (ROE) A COLUMBIA PICTURES RELEASE 
Matern May Beinaperop smecmomes"*S SOUNDTRACK ALBUM “THE LAST EMPEROR” AVAILABLE ON VIRGIN RECORDS, TAPES AND CD'S '* vont ic Rs 1 sTRES Iv Gotaenbie 


























Starts Friday, 
December 18th! 





AMB ST. NEAR GOV'T 10 CHURCH ST. CAMBRIDGE 
227-1330 864-4580 


SHARES | HARVARD SQ. 

















WATCH FOR “SCHOOL DAZE” COMING FEBRUARY 12 FROM COLUMBIA PICTURES. 
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MOVIE OF THE WEEK: The Last Emperor 





(1987). The new film from director Bernardo 


Bertolucci is an epic set (and shot) entirely in China. It’s the story of the country’s last 
emperor, Pu Yi, who grows up cloistered in the beautiful fortress of the Forbidden City, 
where he’s treated as a god and allowed to do anything of his choosing — anything, that 
is, except leave the palace. The movie spans the entire century, from Pu Yi’s early years 
as the Lord of Ten Thousand Years to his expulsion from the Forbidden City to his 
eventual imprisonment and “‘re-education’’ at the hands of the Chinese Communists. It 
stars Joan Chen, Peter O'Toole, and John Lone as the adult Pu Yi. Opens Friday, 


December 18, at the Charlies. 
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%& & KX ALLEGRO NON TROPPO (1977). A 
takeoff on Fantasia, Bruno Bozzetto's 
mostly animated extravaganza is also a 





French Library. 

* XEL AMOR BRUJO (1986). The third 
collaboration between Spanish director 
Carlos. Saura and flamenco choreo- 
grapher/dancer Antonio Gades merges the 
onstage and offstage settings of their 
previous two films, Blood Wedding and 
Carmen. This one’s set on a studio- 
enclosed backiot, with the larger-than-life 
sets depicting a gypsy shanty town: we 
could be watching Luis Bufiuel’s version of 
One from the Heart. The story is part blood- 
stirring flamenco ritual, part soap opera. 
The gaunt, dashing Gades plays a man 
fatally in love with a village woman (Cristina 
Hoyos) who can't love him back because 
she remains in thrall to the spirit of her late 
husband. Gades and Saura use this story to 
explore extremes of romantic devotion and 
jealousy, sexual purity and frigidity, in the 
Spanish soul. There are vibrant moments, 
but the shifts from dance to dialogue keep 
the film from attaining the inexorable, 
dreamlike flow it aims for. Music by Manuel 
de Falla. Harvard Film Archive. 

kk: ANATOMY OF A MURDER (1958). 
This courtroom melodrama cum detective 
story is fairly absorbing, but it goes on too 
long, and it's saddied with one prominent 
oddity: at the time, it was considered a 
ground-breaker (and controversial) for its 
sexual explicitness, but now you may 
wonder why such a big deal is made about 
saying the word “‘panties."" Jimmy Stewart 
plays the country lawyer who's cleverer 
than he seems, and Ben Gazzara is the 
serviceman accused of murdering the man 
who may have raped his wife. With George 
C. Scott and a very sexy Lee Remick. Music 
by Duke Ellington. Brattle. 

ANIMATION PROGRAM. An evening of 
prize-winning French and Canadian anima- 
tions, including Piotre Kramer's “Murder,” 
Miche! Ocelot’s “Les Trois inventeurs,”’ 
Bernard Palacios’s “Night Bird," Olivier 
Gilion’s “Barbe Bieue,"’ and the premiere of 
the French Library's 30-second trailer 
“Napoleon Bonnamouse."’ French Library. 
*XANNA (1987). In this likable (if 
independent feature, the 











| I VABABY BOOM (1987). In her return to 


screen comedy, Diane Keaton plays a 
nonsense executive who inherits a ba’ . 
and she goes at the role with her motor 
running. For a while, at least, she makes you 
hope this manipulative comedy will be 
better than it is. As always, Keaton takes no 
shortcuts to making her character likable, 
and it’s fun watching her treat the baby as if 
it were just another object she had to deal 
with. But Keaton's daring ends up making 
her the fall guy: director Charlies Shyer and 
his cowriter, Nancy Meyers, turn the movie 
into the story of how a tiger lady gets what 
they think every woman wants. There are 
shots of the baby designed to reduce an 
audience to trained seals, and the movie is 
filled with the sort of scenes you may have 
hoped never to see again — especially in 
the second half, when Keaton moves to 
Vermont and falls for a decent old country 
horse doctor (Sam Shepard, who's turning 
into a shambling, postexistential Gary 
Cooper). What the message comes down 
to is a good old ‘you can have it all,’’ but the 
choice the movie offers — complete 
dedication to the company or cozy 
domesticity — is no choice at all. With 
Harold Ramis. Place, suburbs. 
*&*XBARFLY (1987). Set on LA's skid 
row, this adaptation of Charles Bukowski's 
autobiographical script is inviting in a loose, 
slapdash way; it’s an infectious little com- 
edy about the drunken state of mind. The 
fun of Mickey Rourke’s performance is that 
he plays Bukowski (called Henry Chinaski 
here) with the writer's self-dramatization 
intact. He talks like a slurry W.C. Fields, and 
the lines he keeps dropping are like a literary 
bum's version of Fields lines — spiky 
observations intended mostly for himself. 
For the first time in a while, Rourke loses his 
sly self-consciousness and discovers a new 
innocence. His shambling, gorilla-stooped 
Henry isn’t an emotionally rich creation, but 
he may be the most sheerly endearing 
character in any movie this year. As Wanda, 
the ravaged, glamorous lush Henry shacks 
up with, Faye Dunaway does a full-bodied 
study in desperation; these two sink into a 
slow, spaced-out boozer’s rhythm that's 
Strangely touching. Director Barbet 
Schroeder stages everything with the same 
uninspired literal-mindedness, and he keeps 
you at a distance. Fortunately, the actors 
work overtime. Nickelodeon, Harvard 


Square. 





Cc 


*& & COCKTAIL MOLOTOV (1981). Direc- 
tor Diane Kurys zooms in on the shy, sulky 
heroine of her first film, Peppermint Soda, 
four years later. It’s 1968, and Anne (Elise 
Caron) is now a self-assured woinan of 17 
who takes off across France anc Italy with 
her exotically lower-class boyfriend (Phil- 
ippe Lebas) and his best friend (Francois 
Clouzet). Keying her story to the political 
upheavals of May ‘68, Kurys creates a 
romantic journey during which the 
characters chart their own potentialities and 
limitations. The result is affecting in spots 
but, on the whole, rather lightweight. 
Somerville Theatre. 

**CRY FREEDOM (1987). Richard At- 
tenborough’s film about the black South 
African activist Steve Biko, who was 
murdered by the Vorster government in 
1977, seems, at first, a conventional liberal 
humanitarian story about the evils of 
apartheid. But then, after we've watched 
the friendship between Biko 
(Denzel Washington) and the white South 








swimming pool because he wanted to act 
nobly. Washington and Kline both give good 
performances, but by the end of the movie it 
hardly seems to matter. Copley Place, 
Harvard Square, suburbs. 


*%DARK EYES (1987). The Russian 
director Nikita Mikhalkov made what may 
be the greatest film adaptation of Chekhov 
(the 1977 An Unfinished Piece for Player 
Piano), but his new Chekhov movie, a 
synthesis of several short stories, falls into a 
classic pitfall: it reduces the author's 
characters to doomed, silly little people. 
With its lurching-whimsical atmosphere, the 
movie is just a piddly comedy of manners 
with “‘wistful’’ touches — Lina Wertmuller 
for depressives. Marcello Mastroianni plays 
the witty and indolent Romano, a bumpkin 
aristocrat who's been sponging off his rich 
wife for 25 years. His life of pleasant 
boredom is interrupted when he meets 
Anna (Elena Sofonova), a beautiful and 
innocent Russian lady whom he falls in love 
with almost in spite of himself. Mastroianni 
gives a  supercilious, music-hall per- 
formance, and the more the movie goes on, 
the more you realize what a skin-deep 
character he and Mikhalkov have created. 
Every pore of this man breathes, “‘I'm way 
too flaky to care about’ — and by the end, 
you don’t. Nickelodeon. 

*& XDESPERATE LIVING (1978). The only 








‘film John Waters has made without Divine is 


sorely in need of her elephantine charms — 
it's a sick but static little movie. Mink Stole 
and 400-pound Jean Hill portray a pair of 
urban misfits who flee Baltimore and take 
refuge in the shanty-town kingdom of 
Mortville, a quasi-fascist state presided over 
by the monstrous Queen Carlotta (Edith 
Massey). Waters gets us laughing at the 
oppressed Mortville freakos, but the per- 
formers aren’t sharp or witty enough to turn 
all the shrieking and ugliness into camp; 
watching the movie is like spending 90 
minutes peering into a garbage can. @ Rear 
Window at Chet's Last Call. 
*& XDEVIL IN THE FLESH (1987). The 
great Italian director Marco Bellocchio has 
updated Raymond Radiguet’s celebrated 
1920 novel to serve as a forum for his usual 
themes — the tyranny of the family, 
sexuality as salvation, madness as survival. 
Maruschka Detmers plays a half-crazed 
young woman carrying on an affair with a 
senior (Federico Pitzalis) while 
engaged to a man on trial for terrorist 
activities. Bellocchio’s equation is that 
passion in a repressed society equals 
madness, and though it's all intelligently 
worked out, the equation is all you get. And 
by turning the boy into a cipher, Bellocchio 
makes the movie curiously uncompelling. 
Somerville Theatre. 
*%&*%DIRTY DANCING (1987). When 
teenager Jennifer Grey, who's visting the 
Catskills with her family in the summer of 
1963, first discovers the steamy dancing of 
the young workers in the resort where she’s 
Staying, this coming-of-age movie looks like 
it's going to be good, rowdy fun. But instead 
of being about how Grey falls off her Jewish- 
American Princess pedestal and engages in 
some ‘‘dirty dancing” herself, it’s about her 
guts and generosity and integrity, as she 
falls for a handsome, working-class dance 
teacher (Patrick Swayze) and lies to her 
father (Jerry Orbach) to get the money for 
an abortion for Swayze's partner. The 
screenwriter, Eleanor Bergstein, has shaped 
the movie rather sickeningly as a valentine 
to the heroine's moral superiority: it’s her 
character — not her innocence — that’s on 
trial, and she passes every test with flying 
colors. Still, Grey has charm (if not quite 
enough to carry the picture) , and the dance 
numbers have been shot in a style that's 
more seductive than the video-cut movies of 
the last few years. The choreography is by 
Kenny Ortega; Emile Ardolino directed. 
Beacon Hill, Circle, suburbs. 


*&*XKEAT THE PEACH (1967). This 
lovely, melancholy Irish comedy (which 
takes its title from ‘‘The Love Song of J. 
Alfred Prufrock’’) is about the need for 
fancy in a land weighed down by tradition; 
it's also about the harshness of a life that 
keeps people from surrendering to fancy. 
The hero, Vinnie (Stephen Brennan), has 
just lost his job and is inspired by the Elvis 
Presley movie Roustabout to build a Wall of 
Death — a 40-foot wooden cylinder inside 
which a motorcyclist rides until he’s 
suspended by centrifugal force. He enlists 
the aid of his constant companion and 
brother-in-law (Eamon Morrissey) , but the 
two don’t build the wall for money 
(although a small-time local racketeer 
promises to turn it into a tourist attraction) ; 
they do it because the beautiful, severe irish 
landscape leaves them little else to do. 
Director Peter Ormrod and cowriter John 
Kelleher have a consistent vision, even if the 
pieces don't always fit together. Good 
performances from Catherine Byrne and 
Victoria Armstrong as Brennan's wife and 
daughter. Somerville Theatre. 
EDDIE MURPHY RAW (1987). Murphy 
appears in a one-man concert film. Directed 
by Robert Townsend. Cinema 57, Beacon 
Hill, suburbs. 
*RZENTRE NOUS (1984). Diane Kurys's 
autobiographical story about an intense 
female friendship is set in the ‘50s and 
follows two mothers (isabelle Huppert and 
Miou-Miou) whose closeness wreaks havoc 
with their less-than-perfect marriages. 
Kurys pretends to be just to all her 
characters, but the story's emotional under- 
currents are constantly sabotaging the men. 
What's finally phony about the film is that its 
“ambiguities” are a cover-up for a kind of 
cushy self-love. & Somerville Theatre. 











*&*KKXFATAL ATTRACTION (1987). In 
Adrian Lyne’s erotic adultery thriller, 
Michael Douglas plays a contented family 
man who has a weekend fling with a 
glamorous publishing executive (Glenn 
Close) . When the weekend ends, she won't 
let go. Her need shades from compulsion to 
psychotic treachery and finally to violence, 
and what's fun about the movie is the way it 
lends her behavior a satirical double edge: is 
this just craziness, or is it passion — the 
naked beast itself — in a dispassionate 
age? Close gives a superb, magnetic 
performance. Flashing a smile that's at once 
demented and radiant, like the mock- 
beatific grins on the faces of the Manson 
girls, she makes Alex a strangely sym- 
pathetic character; she may be nuts, but 
she's also in love, and Dougias’s unwilling- 
ness to live up to their mutual attraction 
comes to seem the film’s sly parody of 
contemporary commitment anxieties. The 
movie is best when it stays on the level of 
Hitchcockian ambiguity and dread. It 
eventually degenerates into a rather routine 
(if hyped up) psycho thriller, though even 
when Lyne is trying to work honestly, as he 
does in the first half, he’s such a string-puller 
at heart that you're always aware you're 
being manipulated. Copley Place, Chestnut 
Hill, suburbs. 

FLOWERS IN THE ATTIC (1987). A young 
widow (Victoria Tennant) goes to live with 
her tyrannical, child-hating father and has to 
hide her children in the attic so as not to 
jeopardize her inheritance. With Louise 
Fletcher; directed by Jeffrey Bloom. Al/ston, 
suburbs. 





%& &XGIMME SHELTER (1970). The last 





1969 American tour for is the story behind 
the Altamont concert during which 19-year- 
old Meredith Hunter was stabbed to death 
by one of the Hell's Angels who'd been 
hired as a security guard. The filmmakers, 
Albert and David Maysies, captured the 
murder on film but omitted crucial infor- 
mation about the slipshod planning of the 
concert and how intimately it was con- 
nected with the film they were making. The 
effect is to whitewash the Stones’ complici- 
ty in what happened, although it does raise 
fascinating questions about violence and its 
relation to the beauty and magnetism of 
rock and roll. &@ Rear Window at the Boston 


Food Co-Op. 





*%THE HILLS HAVE EVES (1978). A 
plodding drive-in horror movie directed by 
Wes Craven (A Nightmare on Elm Street) , 
who some film critics think was making a 
Statement about the disintegration of the 
American family. A typical suburban clan 
parks its Winnebago for the night and is 
menaced by a creature who looks like a 
badly constipated-Conehead. 2 Rear Win- 
dow at Chet's Last Call. 

*%& kk KHOPE AND GLORY (1987). John 
Boorman’s comic reminiscence of a London 
childhood during the Blitz is a wonderfully 
uncilouded child’s-eye view of the unan- 
ticipated splendor of England under siege. 
The movie puts to rest the solemnity and 
mawkishness of pictures like Mrs. Miniver, 
as the Blitz becomes the great adventure in 
the life of eight-year-old Billy Rohan 
(Sebastian Rice Edwards). In the first 
section, Billy's dad (David Hayman) goes 
off to join the army, leaving his son, his wife 
(Sarah Miles), and his two daughters 
(Geraldine Muir and Sammi Davis) to fend 
for themselves as the bombs start falling. 
Boorman, photographer Philippe 
Rousselot, and designer Tony Pratt derive a 
wonderful, skewed beauty from the ruined 
dwellings. In the second, country-idyll sec- 
tion, which is dominated by lan Bannen's 
magnificent performance as the old 
reprobate Grandfather George, the family 
moves to Billy's grandparents’ house in 





be 
conventional potboilers, but his script for 
this movie (the first he's also vanomaed 
sounds like his rarefied, postabsurdist st: 
plays. Most of the dialogue is terse, proba 
to its subtext, and since language this 
pared-down has a tinny sound on screen, 
the characters seem smalier than life. The 
dramatic situation smacks of the theater 
too: a repressed psychiatrist (Lindsay 
Crouse) attempts to save a patient by 
appealing to the card-sharp (Joe Man- 
tegna) he’s in debt to. She winds up 
conned and begs Mantegna to teach her 


Mamet wants to prove not only that uptight 
women have a secret (sexual) hankering 
for danger but that shrinks and con men 
belong to the same breed. It’s not a very 











from the city-tax-collector-turned-happy- 
farmer (Gérard Depardieu) who's inherited 
it. The land contains a hidden spring of 
mountain water, which Montand seals up 
with cement. Then he and his dim-witted 
nephew (Daniel Auteuil) sit back as 
Depardieu tries to cultivate the land, without 
ever having quite enough water to do so. 
The story is set in the 1920s, but Montand, 
in a fine performance, seems to be playing a 
character from another age. His scheming, 
though fueled by greed, seems oddly 
selfless — it grows right out of his 
attachment to the-land. And Depardieu is 
often enchanting; his eyes convey a poetry 
of innocence. As filmmaking, though, Jean 
de Florette is flat and prosaic and finally a 
little bland; it may be simply too late in our 
century to believe in a fable as simply 
rendered as this one. Directed by Claude 
Berri. West Newton. 


L 


*&& & A THE LADY EVE (1941). Preston 
Sturges’s sparkling comedy about a con 
artist trying to land a bashful millionaire is 
somewhat reminiscent of Bringing Up Baby, 
but instead Cary Grant and dinosaur bones, 
here it's Henry Fonda who has a consuming 
interest in snakes. Barbara Stanwyck is 
marvelous as the naughty heroine, Charles 
Coburn does a witty turn as her flim- 
flamming father, and William Demarest 
skulks. Harvard Film Archive. 

THE LAST BETROTHAL (1973). Low- 
budget story of an old couple waiting out 
the days before death. Directed by Jean- 
Pierre Lefebvre. Harvard Film Archive. 
LEONARD, PART 6 (1987). Bill Cosby 
plays Leonard Parker, a retired secret- 
agent-turned-restaurateur who's caught in 
a zany adventure to save the world from 
being overtaken by animals. Cos dreamed 
up the story himself too. Directed by Paul 
Weiland. Copley Place, Beacon Hill, Allston, 
suburbs. 

* LESS THAN ZERO (1987). 5 Aaeatog 
Bret Easton Ellis's non-novel of anomie 
among the rich, young, and wasted in LA, 
screenwriter Harley Peyton and director 
Marek Kanievska have tried to sift through 
the book's randomness for a storyline. But 
all they've come up with is a conventional, 
moralistic antidrug melodrama. Ellis’s sur-' 
rogate, Clay (Andrew McCarthy), is now a 
righteous soul who enters the corrupt Los 
Angeles milieu to save his buddy Julian 
(Robert Downey Jr.), a crack addict who 
owes 50 grand to an evil pusher (James 
Spader) and has been coerced into becom- 
ing a gay prostitute to pay off the debt. 
Unlike the book's hero, McCarthy doesn't 
sleep with boys or do drugs; that way the 
movie can revel in the chic decadence it 
pretends to condemn and have a hero who 








. Stays pure. It's all arty touches (aided by 


Edward Lachman's slick photography) and 
cautionary scenes, and McCarthy, Jami 
Gertz (as his coke-addict girlfriend), and 
the slimy James Spader are every bit as 
atrocious as you'd expect. But Robert 
Downey brings a true note to scenes that 
don't desefve to work. At times, he almost 
convinces you the movie is about the fate of 
a human being. Beacon Hill, Circle, 
suburbs. 





MAJAMANE (1985). Boston premiere of an 
avant-garde dance film by Chilean Raul 
Ruiz. Featuring Jean-Claude Gallotta's 
dance troupe. Harvard Film Archive. 
*&*kXTHE MARQUISE OF © ... (1976). 
Eric Rohmer's faithful if somewhat static 
transcription of Heinrich von Kleist's 1808 
novel relates the story of a virtuous widow 
(the marvelous Edith Clever) who finds 
herself pregnant and has no idea how it 
happened. The film is an almost flawless 
portrait of passions twisted in the vise of 
custom, and its stiff yet feverish style mirrors 
its subject. Rohmer has designed the film as 
an homage to the neoclassic period, and 
the specter of painter Jacques-Louis David 
hangs over the pyramidal compositions and 
toned-down color. With Bruno Ganz. 
Harvard Film Archive. 
*&*KMARTIN (1977). George Romero's 
pray baw film has a premise that's 
almost perversely unterrifying: aiming to 
“demystify’’ the vampire, he’s turned him 
from an undead monster into a socially 
victimized adolescent sex criminal who has 
to overpower his victims with drugs and slit 
their wrists with razor blades. It's hard to 
know how to react — Martin's sensitive- 
teen bit makes him unfrightening (as 
monster or maniac), but we can hardly 
sympathize with him when he’s gulping 
down blood before our eyes. 2 Aear 
Window at the Multicultural Arts Center. 
*& XMATTER OF HEART (1985). There's a 
considerable amount of archival footage of 
Cari Jung here, but this attempt to initiate 
the unfamiliar ends up fuzzing over his 
ideas. The filmmakers are careful to detail 
examples of Jung's callous treatment of 
some of his patients, but always with the 
interviewees’ assurance that Papa Jung had 
their best interests at heart. Still, Jung 





standable. Somerville Theatre. 
MAURICE (1987). Of ali the tony James. 
lvory/ismail Merchant literary adaptations, - 
this is the most insufferable. Nobody shouid 
Continued on page 42 
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have bothered with E.M. Forster’s novel, an 
admission of his homosexuality that was 
completed in 1914 (but not published until 
after his death in 1970) . Forster's whittled- 
down, ironic style and the masochistic self- 
indulgence of the confessional make for a 
ghastly fit, and Ivory has layered his own 
repressed technique atop Forster's repres- 
sions: what you get is a_ suffocating 
combination of drawing-room hauteur and 
swoony adolescent romanticism. The hero, 
Maurice (James Wilby), moves from a 
tormented acknowledgment of his own 
sexual needs to a celebration of them, but 
the movie remains a peculiarly closeted 
experience. Wilby gives a clumsy per- 
formance — he seems capable of neither 
intellection nor impulsiveness. Copley 
Place, West Newton. 

*& & & MURDER! (1930). An early, unusual- 
ly complex Hitchcock whodunit that was 
quite daring for its time both in its 
experiments with sound (the famous scene 
in which the hero carries on an interior 
monologue as he shaves) and its ac- 
knowledgment of homosexuality. A young 
actress is sentenced to death for a murder 
she didn’t commit, and only juror Herbert 
Marshall is convinced of her innocence. 2 
Somerville Theatre. 

*&k% MY LIFE AS A DOG (1986). There 
are vivid, unexpected details in Lasse 
Halistr6m's Swedish coming-of-age movie. 
it’s the story of a 12-year-old boy (Anton 
Glanzelius) who, when his mother is hospi- 
talized for tuberculosis, leaves his suburban 
home and goes to live with his uncle and 
aunt in a small town. The domestic scenes 
are more pungent than you’re used to in 
films of this type, and the first country 
episodes are genuinely fresh; Halistrém is 
clever about distinguishing between the way 
the boy and his friends relate to one another 
in the suburbs and the looser atmosphere of 
kids in the country. The movie is intelligent 
and moves along pleasantly, yet it some- 
times turns depressingly hearty and familiar. 
Copley Place, West Newton. 

*kkkXTHE MYSTERY OF PICASSO 
(1956). The legendary collaboration be- 
tween Pablo Picasso (then in his mid 70s) 
and the French director Henri-Georges 
Clouzot is an exhilarating experience that 
leaves you with a more profound under- 
standing not just of the creative mind but of 
Picasso's art. Picasso and Clouzot had the 
simple, ingenious idea of turning the screen 
itself into a canvas. Using special bieed- 
through canvases, the artist produces 
nearly 20 works, the sketches and paintings 
appearing before you as if by magic. As he 
adds detail upon detail to the pictures, only 
to blot out whole sections in one 
authoritative siurp, it becomes apparent 
that Picasso’s dynamic, mercurial method 
isn’t just the means to an end but the 


“ method that allows you to tick off each new 


idea in Picasso's mind, is a visual symphony 
— one of the most purely joyous sequences 
ever filmed. % Somerville Theatre. 


*&kkKKXNOTORIOUS (1946). In Alfred 
Hitchcock’s splendid romantic thriller, in- 
grid Bergman plays a spoiled, wayward girl 
whom Cary Grant talks into entering an 
espionage scheme that requires her to 
marry a middle-aged Nazi collaborator 
(Claude Rains). The picture is visually 
transfixing, but its emotional complexity is 
what sets Notorious apart, as the 
spy/marriage plot becomes a rapturous 
metaphor for the characters’ misplaced 
passions. Y Brattle. 

*&kKXNOW, VOYAGER (1942). Ir- 
resistible. Bette Davis, a bespectacied 
Boston spinster with her hair in a bun and 
her legs covered by hideous long dresses, is 
bullied by her Back Bay monster of a 
mother, Gladys Cooper. She goes to 
psychiatrist Claude Rains, who gives her 
Whitman to read and advises a long ocean 
voyage. On board she meets Paul Henreid, 
an unhappily married architect whose erotic 
specialty is lighting two cigarettes in his 
mouth at once and giving one to the other 
person (a ritual repeated throughout the 
movie with increasingly hilarious or arousing 
effect, depending on your point of view). 
Written by Casey Robinson and directed by 
Irving Rapper, the movie is pure, delectable 
‘40s kitsch. Harvard Film Archive. 

%& *X NUTS (1987). For a while, it looks like 
this courtroom drama is going to be about 
whether Claudia Draper (Barbra 
Streisand) , a high-class call girl accused of 
killing a client, is crazy or not. But soon we 
start getting tell-all flashbacks, and it turns 
Out that Claudia is just a free spirit fighting 
the System. The movie, which sets her up 
against a variety of foes (parents, shrink, 
courts), has verve and rhythm, and 
Streisand’s performance starts out power- 
fully; she gives us tantalizing glimmers of 
instability. But Tom Topor’s play (adapted 
here by Topor, Alvin Sargent, and Daryl 
Ponsican) is third-rate, mechanical stuff. 
It's hypy and rigged — a Vegas psy- 
chodrama — and Claudia finally seems less 
a character than a collection of princess- 
martyr conceits. As the noble public 
defender, Richard Dreyfuss gives a warm, 
controlled performance, but the movie 
seems to deflate as you watch it. With 
Maureen Stapleton, Kari Malden, Eli 
Wallach, James Whitmore, and Robert 
Webber. Martin Ritt directed. Cheri, 
Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 
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essence of his splendidly st d, 
tic artistry. The final section, filmed 


apocalyp 
in CinemaScope and featuring a time-lapse 


*k*k%OLD DARK HOUSE (1932). 
Decades ahead of its time, this tongue-in- 


James Whale (Frankenstein) is about five 
travelers who hole up in a shadowy 
mansion. Among the freakish inhabitants: a 
mute, hulking butler (Boris Karloff), a 
religious fanatic (Eva Moore) , and the 100- 
year-old clan leader — played in male drag 
by Elspeth Dudgeon. Brattle. 


* PLANES, TRAINS & AUTOMOBILES 
(1987). In his first ‘‘adult’’ comedy, John 
Hughes flaunts his grossness and has his 
stars, Steve Martin and John Candy, firing 
off cruel, mechanical, puerile jokes. (Then 
he has the gall to cuddle up to the audience 
as Mr. Sensitivity.) Martin is a Chicago 
businessman trying to make it home to his 
family in time for Thanksgiving, and Candy 
is the loud, gregarious traveling salesman he 
keeps getting stuck with. Hughes pushes 
Martin's sardonic wit to sour sarcasm, and 
he puts you in the intolerable position of 
wanting to protect Candy, who's stuck 
playing an overbearing vulgarian who's a 
sensitive giant beneath. The role seems 
tailored to make Candy ask for sympathy, 
something he’s above by now, and the 
whole movie borders on the offensive — it’s 
a trough of bile disguised as a cup of holiday 
cheer. Cinema 57, Circle, suburbs. 
something he’s above by now, and the 
whole movie borders on the offensive — it's 
a trough of bile disguised as a cup of holiday 
cheer. Cinema 57, Circle, suburbs. 

*& KPRETTY BABY (1978). The story of a 
child prostitute (Brooke Shields) in the 
Storyville section of old New Orleans 
seemed a natural for Louis Malle, whose 
films have often featured a subversion of 
conventional morality. There are a few 
scenes that offer neat reversals of audience 
expectations, but for the most part Malle 
seems content to dwell on his sumptuous 
period re-creations, which eventually 
smother the movie in a sort of fatal good 
taste; everything potentially erotic or dis- 
turbing seems to have been glazed over. 
The film seems as remote as its male lead, 
Keith Carradine (playing the photographer 
E.J. Bellocq) , who becomes infatuated with 
Shields. Twelve when the movie was made, 
Shields is visually perfect but not enough of 
an actress — though she does have one 
startling moment when she leans over to a 
customer to whom she’s just been auc- 
tioned off and whispers, “I can feel the heat 
coming through my dress." With Susan 
Sarandon as Shields’s mom and Antonio 
Fargas as the whorehouse piano man. 
Somerville Theatre. 

*& KTHE PRINCESS BRIDE (1967). What 
you want from Rob Reiner’s swashbuckler is 
the usual medieval-fairy-tale business done 
with some love and wit and panache. The 
disappointment is how slow Reiner’s gait is, 
and how little feeling he brings to the story. 
Adapted by William Goldman from his own 








cheek haunted-house thriller from director 


bestseller, the movie is charming in parts 
but essentially plodding and mediocre. The 
dashing hero (Cary Elwes) joins a trio of 
rogues to rescue his beloved (Robin 
Wright) from an evil prince. The two young 
lovers are surprisingly vibrant — Cary 
Elwes, in particular, has some of the 
charisma (and comic timing) of a young 
Errol Flynn. But Chris Sarandon and 
Christopher Guest, as the villains, swish it 
up like graduates of-the Harvey Korman 
Academy, and Reiner lays out the cut-rate 
squalor, “hair's breadth’’ escapes, and 
quasi-camp treachery in the most prosaic 
way possible. With Mandy Patinkin, Wallace 
Shawn, and, in an amusing cameo, Billy 
Crystal as a Jewish wizard. Copley Place, 
Allston, suburbs. 





*&*k*XREBECCA (1940). One of Alfred 
Hitchcock’s most popular films (it won the 
Oscar for Best Picture) , and also one of his 
least characteristic, though he keeps the 
gothic material (from Daphne du Maurier’ s 
novel) suspenseful. Joan Fontaine plays: a 
self-effacing lamb whose marriage to a 
handsome baron (Laurence Olivier) is 
haunted by the specter of his first wife, 
Rebecca, who died mysteriously. Judith 
Anderson is entertaining as a_ sinister 
housekeeper whose devotion to her late 
mistress borders on fetishism. 2 Somerville 
Theatre. 

*& kk XTHE RED BALLOON (1956). The 
classic French children’s fable about a 
sensitive grade-schooler who's befriended 
by a magical red balioon, much to the 
bemusement (and jealousy) of his fellow 
kids. A lyrical, surprisingly moody fantasy 
that was once part of every child's moviego- 
ing experience. Directed by Albert 
Lamorisse. 2 Rear Window at the Multi- 
cultural Arts Center. 

*&* ROPE (1948). Hitchcock's limited 
but engrossing version of the Leopoid-and- 
Loeb murder case casts John Dali and 
Farley Granger as a pair of Manhattan 
dandies who kill a fellow member of their 
social set in order to demonstrate their 
Nietzschean superiority. The two proceed to 
stash the corpse in a chest that, minutes 
after the killing, becomes the centerpiece 
for a dinner party. The movie is dis- 
tinguished less by suspense than by a 
peculiarly modern, neurotic ghoulishness, 
and the big cinematic gimmick (it was 
filmed entirely in unbroken 20-minute 
takes) has been so smoothly engineered 
that you barely notice it. James Stewart 
gives a sly, casual performance as the 
murderous duo's former prep-school 
teacher. & Harvard Film Archive. 

*&*XTHE RUNNING MAN (1987). Arnoid 
Schwarzenegger's Action Comix charm 
isn’t enough to carry this overloaded action 
caper. Set in the totalitarian USA of 2017, 
it’s a rip-off of futuristic, gladitorial ‘‘sports”’ 





“™ thrillers Tike Death Race 2000 and Rollerball. 


The title refers to a TV game show iff which 
the contestants — convicts and un- 
desirables — are set loose in the streets of a 
wrecked LA to make a bid for freedom as 
they’re chased and killed by “stalkers.” 
Meanwhile, the host (Richard Dawson) 
whips the studio audience into a frenzy, and 
crowds bet on the outcome. Dawson does 
an enjoyably perverted twist on hig Family 
Feud persona, but Arnold has nothing to do 
between action sequences, and after a 
while you begin to nod off. With’ Mario 
Conchita Alonso, Yaphet Kotto, Jim Brown, 
Mick Fleetwood, Jesse “The Body’’ Ven- 
tura, and Dweezil Zappa. Based on a 
novella by Stephen King; directed by Paul 
Michael Glaser. Cinema 57, Chestnut Hill, 
suburbs. 





*&*k%SAMMY AND ROSIE GET LAID 
(1987). The second collaboration between 
screenwriter Hanif Kureishi and director 
Stephen Frears (My Beautiful Laundrette) 
takes its distinctive, crowded atmosphere 
not from the characters or relationships, 
which are fairly tidy, but from the relentless, 
epigrammatic density of Kureishi's 
dialogue, which flaunts its literacy and 
worldly vision — it’s as glib and self- 
conscious as Neil Simon or early John 
Sayles. The movie is about the open 
marriage of a bohemian couple, the Anglo- 
Pakistani Sammy (Ayub Khan Din) and his 
British wife, Rosie (Frances Barber), and 
about Sammy's visiting father (Shashi 
Kapoor), a courtly but dastardly Pakistani 
politician who returns to London in search 
of order and serenity. Kureishi’s characters 
are there mostly to spout his left- 
ist/psychosexual musings about England in 
the Thatcher era (you may feel he hasn't 
put quite enough of himself into anybody) , 
and the result is emotionally thin — it’s an 
avid, unusually interesting bad movie. Only 
in Shashi Kapoor's witty performance does 
Kureishi’s dialogue find its true voice. 
Copley Place. 
**XSUDDEN FEAR (1952). At times 
closer to a “‘well-made’’ high-society stage 
melodrama than the film noir it’s trying to 
be, this Joan Crawford vehicle is entertain- , 
ing nonetheless. Crawford plays a wealthy 
San Francisco heiress and playwright who 
falls for an actor (Jack Palance) she fired 
from one of her plays. She discovers that 
he’s already hitched (to Gloria Grahame) 
and is planning to marry her in order to kill 
her off and grab her fortune. The movie is 
scripted as a revenge saga, but director 
David Miller is content to coast along on the 
plot twists rather than plumb Crawford's 
darker impulses. The scenes with Grahame 
are right in the noir spirit — she has a casual 
erotic insolence. Brattle. 
%& X SUSPECT (1987). This legal-suspense 
Continued on page 44 
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7 DON’T KNOW WHEN | LAUGHED 
HARDER . ..1 HAD TEARS 
ROLLING DOWN MY CHEEKS:’ 


“TWO THUMBS UP!” siskei & Evert 
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BUT 
LISTEN LARRY - 


Bill Harris of ‘AT THE MOVIES’ says, ‘‘ ‘THROW MOMMA’ .. . goes 
from the SUBLIME to the RIDICULOUS and OUTRAGEOUS and 
FUNNY and SURPRISINGLY TOUCHING. Anne Ramsey is INSPIRED. 
*% *& 1/2 for this comedy filled with LAUGHS and touching 

moments ...1can say no more—other than 
DON’T MISS THIS TRAIN!” 
And Jeffrey Lyons of SNEAK PREVIEWS/WCBS RADIO says 
“YOU MAY BE LAUGHING FOR YEARS... HILARIOUS... 
This is straight on the track for TOP DRAWER COMEDY: ’ 
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= DANNY BILLY 
~ DeVITO CRYSTAL 











| know, Owen, | know. 
I'll throw her already, I'll throw her. 
JUST LEAVE ME ALONE! 
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wut’ YUREK BOGAYEVICZ 


-Jami Bernard, NEW YORK POST 


“TRULY 
UNFORGETTABLE... 


If the Boston Film Festival were 
giving a top actress award, she’d 
"Sally Kirkland) get my vote.” 


—Jay Carr, THE BOSTON GLOBE 


SALLY KIRKLAND 
PAULINA PORIZKOVA 
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mrscen LESTER COHEN “““Xsttavewtnin GREG HAWKES “""™"'3 AGNIESZKA HOLLAND 
wat oes JULIANNE GILLIAM.wDEIRDRE GAINOR fendi BRENDA GOODMAN 
ran’ ZANNE DEVINE ww YUREK BOGAYEVICZ 
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Steppin’ Out? 


Check Auditions in The 
Phoenix Classifieds 


Dhesni 








The finest all male movies, now in both Cinemas 1&2. 


ARY Io2 


Abt 





HOMECOMING 
Flaleom =] 101. @ia| Ul 


CLASS REUNION and 
SAILOR IN THE WILD 











606 COMMONWEALTH AVE 
424-1500 
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a EXCUSIVE ENGAGEMENT 


1:15-3:30-5:45-8:00-10:00 
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*“THE CHAMPION LAUGH-OUF 
LOUD COMEDY OF 1987!” 


Michael Medved, SNEAK PREVIEWS 


“SCREAMINGLY FUNNY!” 


Jeffrey Lyons, SNEAK PREVIEWS/WCBS RADIO 


“.» BELLY LAUGHS, GUFFAWS... 
HYSTERICAL SCREAMS... . THE 
LAUGHTER EXPLODES’ 


Mike McGrady, NEW YORK NEWSDAY 


“GO SEE ‘PLANES, TRAINS AND 
AUTOMOBILES’... PUTS THE 
HO-HO-HO BACK IN 


THE HOLIDAYS’ 


Joel Siegel, EYEWITNESS NEWS/GOOD MORNING AMERICA 


STEVEMARTIN JOHN CANDY 


PLANES 
TRAINS AND 
AUTOMOBILES 





PARAMOUNT PICTURES PRESENTS 


» JOHN HUCHES rum 


PLANES, TRAINS AND AUTOMOBILES 


Music Score by IRA NEWBORN Executive Producers MICHAEL CHINICH and NEIL MACHLIS 


‘Written, Produced and Directed by JOHN HUGHES A PARAMOUNT PICTURE x 
Soundtrack Album Available on Hughes Musc/MCA Records. Cassettes and Compact Discs. 

TM & Copyright ©1967 by Paramount Pictures Corporation. Al Rights Reserved 5 4 
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BRATTLE 
THEATRE 


JOAN gar 
BETTE DAVIS 
WEEKEN D! 
Fri. & Sat., Dec. 11 & 12 
Two films from Alan Twyman 
presents the Rohauer Collection: 
SUDDEN FEAR 
back by popular demand 
(w/Joan Craw 2 — Palance) 


3: 
ANOTHER MAN'S 
POISON 


(w/Bette Davis) 
5:55, 10:00 (Sat. mat. 2:00) 




















(w/Joan Crawford, John Garfield) 
3:05, 7:40 


NOW VOYAGER 
(w/Bette Davis, Claude Rains) 
1:00, 5:25, 9:50 


x O !1 RE 
Mon., Dec. 14 


NOTORIOUS 
(dir. Alfred Hitchcock w/Cary Grant, 3 
) 3:45, 7:40 
ag hy LEAVES 
(dir. Robert Aldrich 
w/Joan aoe Cliff Robertson) 
5:40, 9:35 











TOUCH OF EVIL. 
(w/Orson Welles, Janet 
score by Henry Mancini) 5:00, 9:55 
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|-FRENCH CINEMA 


GODARD DOUBLE BILL! 

Thurs., Dec. 17 

A WOMAN 

is A WOMAN 

(w/Anna Karina, Jean-Paul Belmondo) | 
4:30, 8:00 
VIVRE SA VIE 
(w/Anna Karina) 6:15, 9:40 





*NEXT WEEKEND* 
CHARLES LAUGHTON 


WEEKEND 
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THE OLD DARK SE, 
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HUMORESQUE e 


We are a worldwide 
network of student 
travel specialists and 
a one-stop travel 
shop. Special fares 
include EUROPE, the 
SOUTH PACIFIC and 
much more. 


a Scheduled airlines = Rail passes 
a International student |.D’s 


[STN] (617) 266-6014 
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the few playwrights who 
makes American theatre 
crackle, is now making 
film crackle, too” 


ROGER: Soar of tid tanddatienal 


GENE: “This is like ‘The 


“Our only argument...is who 


“DAVID MAMET, one of 


Jay Carr—THE BOSTON GLOBE 
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thriller about a defense attorney (Cher) and 
a juror (Dennis Quaid) who end up in 
cahoots during a murder trial certainly 
keeps moving. Yet it also has to be one of 
the most sheerly improbable courtroom 
dramas ever made. The first half-hour is an 
enjoyable slice of life, as Cher suffers 
through typical daily calamities on the 
public defender’s job she can’t bring herself 
to quit and valiantly tries to break through to 
her latest client, a deaf-mute street person 
(Liam Neeson) accused of murder. Dennis 
Quaid has a few good scenes as a hustling 
lobbyist who draws jury duty and quickly 
deduces that Cher's client is innocent. But 
when Quaid turns amateur sleuth and starts 
working openly with Cher on the case, the 
contrivances pile up like dirty dishes. The 
film's eagerness to find scum in high places 
is so post-Watergate predictable it's prac- 
tically camp. Directed by Peter Yates. 
Copley Place, suburbs. 


T 


*& & & kK TAMPOPO (1986). An entrancing- 
ly daffy meditation on pleasure as found in 
food, sex, and the movies. The heroine of 
writer/director Juzo Itami’s understated 
farce is a widow (Nobuko Miyamoto) who's 
inherited a noodle restaurant on the 
outskirts of Tokyo. When a cowboy trucker 
(the witty, stoic Tsutomu Yamazaki) de- 
fends her honor against five thugs, she asks 
him to teach her to be a master noodle chef. 
Intercut with their search for the perfect 
noodle are the adventures of a white-suited 
gangster (Koji Yakusho) and his delectable 
pet of amoll (Fukumi Kuroda) , who engage 
in wild combinations of eating and love- 
making — their scenes can turn you on 
even as you're giggling. Itami includes all 
sorts of digressions (with references to 
directors as varied as Chaplin, Leone, and 
Godard) . The anecdotes are linked by their 
obsession with food, and by a tone that 
combines the grace of the connoisseur with 
the shameless enjoyment of the hedonist. 
The movie isn’t simply about hedonism, 
though; it’s about pleasure as the palpable 
fabric of life. Coolidge Corner. 
*&**XTHE T.A.M.I. SHOW (1965). The 
original rock-concert movie, and still a thrill. 
The list of performers featured in this little ° 
film is astonishing: the Supremes, the 
Rolling Stones, Smokey Robinson and the 
Miracles, The Beach Boys, Chuck Berry, 
Marvin Gaye, Gerry and the Pacemakers, 
Lesley Gore, Billy J. Kramer, and Jan and 
Dean (your emcees). Also featuring an 
epoch-making performance by the hardest- 
working man in show business, James 
Brown, who falls on his knees with the 
agony of his artistry. Directed by Steve 
Binder. Rear Window at the Boston Food 
Co-Op. 
* THREE MEN AND A BABY (1987). A 
high-concept comedy — even before you 
see the movie, you already know every joke 
in it. A trio of swinging bachelors (Tom 
Selleck, Steve Guttenberg, and Ted 
Danson) find an abandoned baby on, their 
doorstep. And the baby. . . pees and shits a 
lot! And the pee and shit ... smelis bad! 
And the diapers ... are hard to change! 
And when a man goes to the store to buy 
baby food for the first time in his life . . . it’s 
confusing! This remake of the strangely 
dour 1986 French farce, Three Men and a 
Cradle, has a few advantages over its 
predecessor (this time, at least there are 
some jokes) , but all it really has going for it 
is the general amiability of the three stars. If 
only amiability were funny. Leonard Nimoy 
directed. Cheri, suburbs. 
THROW MOMMA FROM THE TRAIN 
(1987). Loosely based on Strangers on a 
Train, this black comedy stars Danny 
DeVito as a fellow trying to get rid of his 
mother (Anne Ramsey) and Billy Crystal as 
a fellow trying to get rid of his ex-wife. 
DeVito makes his directorial debut. Cheri, 
Circle, suburbs. 
* TOO OUTRAGEOUS! (1987). Lackluster 
sequel to the charming 1977 cult film 
Outrageous! Craig Russell returns as female 
impersonator Robin Turner, and Hollis 
McLaren is once again his schizzy friend 
Liza. This time, though, the sentimentality is 
brought to the fore, and Russell's bitchy, 
subversive wit is given a rest. There are a 
few good impersonations (especially a 
quavery-voiced Eartha Kitt), but Russell 
looks tired, and even his put-downs seem 
rote. Charles. 
TO THE RHYTHM OF MY HEART 
(1981-84). Jean-Pierre Lefebvre’s movie, 
made as he was traveling to film collectives 
across Canada, is a chronological apprecia- 
tion of the pleasures of filmmaking and the 
director's homeland. Harvard Film Archive. 
*&*&kYTOUCH OF EVIL (1958). Orson 
Welles’s seductive, labyrinthine tale of a 
corrupt border-town sheriff and the stalwart 
Mexican investigator intent on exposing 
him. Welles’s fluid carnerawork creates a 
malignant, slummy world with a duplicity 
that reflects Sheriff Quinian’s remarkable 
methods of law enforcement. Welles himself 
plays Quinlan as a welter of infected flesh, 
and the cast includes Chariton Heston as 
the Eagle Scout investigator and Marlene 
Dietrich as the prostitute who observes that 
Quinlan had better ‘‘lay off the candy bars." 
Brattle. 
*&*& kTWO OR THREE THINGS | KNOW 
ABOUT HER (1966). Jean-Luc Godard’s 
ultimate statement on women, prostitution, 
and the city of Paris. Marina Viady plays a 
well-to-do apartment dweller who becomes 
a whore to buy herself the luxuries she 
desires. As always, Godard’s prostitution- 
as-metaphor-for-capitalism theorizing can 
seem puerile, but his excursions into other 
realms — the politics of Vietnam, interviews 
with denizens of Paris — yield fascinating 
moments. Harvard Film Archive. 
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®VIGIL (1987). The first feature from New 
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“Classic films and a whole lot more” 


55 Davis Square West Somerville 
(on the red line) 625-1061 






SOMERVILLE 


THEATRE 


99 Oav'S SQU48E + WEST SOMERVKLE 
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PAREKH KKKKK 
Sun-Wed., Dec. 20-23 - 

te Annual _— we & 

MIRACLE ‘ON 34TH ST. 


(US, 1947) The classic Kris Kringle | | plidag. 
comedy-fantasy. 5 5:30, 9:45 m, 
Fri & Sat, Dec 25 & 26 


(US, 1998 1990) Hor fart a stuf. he's 
php penny omy pale. 4:30. 130°8:00 








(US, 1987) One of the funniest and =, 





of 1987. 4:45, 7:45 TRUTH 
BUGS BUNNY CARTOONS (US, 1937) A fast-paced society 
(US, 1987) selected . rene Dunne and Cary get 
cartoons any, ace divorced and then try to spoil each 
Pink Panther and more. 6:30, 9:30; ; other's wedding plans. 6:15, 9:45 
Sat Mat 3:30 











ALBUMS & TAPES $4.49 





ALL CD’S $11.96 


All Artists + All Labels 
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BOSTON COMP 
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An unprecedented examination 
of the forces that are tearing 
South Africa apart. 

Told with a full range of South 
African voices—from black 
rebels to white racists, compliant 
black chieftans to liberal white 
businessmen. 

An unforgettable journey to the 
heart of APARTHEID. A special 
FRONTLINE series with Judy 
Woodruff. 


Monday and Tuesday 
at 9:00PM 


Wednesday 
at 10:00PM 
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STANLEY CAVELL 


DISOWNING 
KNO 


IN SIX PLAYS OF 
SHAKESPEARE 


hailed: 


Richard P. Wheeler, University of Illinois 


thrilling and essential reading. 


$10.95 paperback 


Cambridge University Press 














' Knowledge in Six Plays of Shakespeare 


Since the publication of his celebrated first essay on Shakespeare, The Avoidance of Love: A 
Reading of King Lear, Stanley Cavell has continued to explore radically new and provocative 
interpretations of a number of the plays. This volume collects those writings for the first time 
and includes a number of pieces not previously published. Its publication has been widely 


. the most distinctive and powerful voice in contemporary Shakespeare criticism.” — 


“deep, intellectually tenacious, and human meditations on the nature of artistic genius . . 
* — Stephen Greenblatt. University of California 


. [they are] 














Harvard Book Store 
1256 Mass Ave., Cambridge 
(Harvard Square) 
661-1515 
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Continued from page 44 
Zealander Vincent Ward is set in a bleak 
valley where the only inhabitants are an 11- 
year-old girl (Fiona Kay), her widowed 
mother, her grandfather, and a tall bearded 
stranger who shows up with the corpse of 
her father (who fell down a ravine). So 
when halfway through the movie the 
stranger tells the mother “‘you're different,” 
it's not clear whether he’s comparing her to 
her tomboy daughter or the sheep. But by 
then you're so weary of the mud and the 
sheep's blood and Ward's unvaried mys- 
tical-puzzie style that you're practically 
hallucinating. Ward's emblematic shots are 
empty gestures. He doesn’t seem to realize 
that images don't resonate just because 
you hold the camera on them for a long time 
— you have to know where to put the 
camera and how to make the characters 
emotionally legible. Coolidge Corner. 
kkKAVIVRE SA VIE (1962). Also 
known as My Life To Live, this series of 
tableaux depicting a Parisian salesgirl’s 
descent into the world of prostitution is one 
of Jean-Luc Godard’s most penetrating 
character studies. Introducing several nar- 
rative techniques to tell the story of Nana 
(superbly played by Anna Karina) and her 
encounters with assorted customers, 
pimps, and shady types, Godard gives the 
romantic conception of a whore who sells 
her body but retains her soul his typically 
distanced treatment. If that makes the 
movie starkly memorable, it also makes it 
rather cold. This is a film easier to admire 
than to warm to, but Godard’s tough- 
minded compassion (and love for then-wife 
Karina) lurks beneath the placid surface. 
Brattle. 





@®WALKER (1987). A uniquely dispiriting 
fiasco. Alex Cox ostensibly went to 
Nicaragua to shoot the story of William 
Walker, the brilliant, twisted American 
adventurer who, in the 1850s, ran rough- 
shod over the Nicaraguans, installing 
himself as president. What he’s come up 
with, though, is a splintered, incoherent joke 
of a movie, a tossed-together comic book in 
which the true enemy isn't America or 
colonialism but the epic form. Trying to be 
the hippest leftist around, Cox alternates: 
unbearably snide, Mad-magazine satire 
with solemnly absurd bouts of neo-Peckin- 
pah bloodletting. His punk contempt, the 
emotion that sparked the liberating comedy 
of Repo Man and the liberating tragicomedy 
of Sid and Nancy, is starting to turn against 
moviemaking itself. In a way that's difficult 
to explain, Walker wears its very awfulness 
as a medal of honor, as the final, ghastly 
proof that Alex Cox didn’t go Hollywood. 
With Ed Harris. Nickelodeon, Harvard 
Square. 

THE WHALES OF AUGUST (1987). Lillian 
Gish and Bette Davis star in the story of two 
aging sisters who are rivals. Directed by 
Lindsay Anderson. Nickelodeon. 
WILDFLOWERS (1982). Prize-winning 
Canadian feature about family tensions that 
are brought about by the visit of the wife's 
mother. Directed by Jean-Pierre Lefebvre. 
Harvard Film Archive. 

*& KX WISE BLOOD (1979). John Huston’s 
rather stiff adaptation of Flannery 
O’Connor’s yarn is set in a sweltering, 
Jesus-mad backwater that's meant to be 
the freakish landscape of the Southern 
religious imagination. Our guide is Hazel 
Motes (Brad Dourif), a staring ostrich of a 
boy“who sets out to form the Church of 
Truth Without Christ and ends up meeting 
an extraordinary bunch of characters 
(played by, among others, Harry Dean 
Stanton and Amy Wright). Not as biackly 
funny (or as sobering) as it should be, but 
the material is provocative. @ Harvard- 
Epworth Church. 

*& kk WISH YOU WERE (1987). As 
Lynda, an irrepressible girl growing up in a 
drab British seacoast village, the superb 
young actress Emily Lioyd is like a teenage 
Jessica Lange, with a brazen self-assurance 
and sensuality that seem to flow right out of 
her avid, fun-seeking stare. The time is 
1951, and Lynda’s lust for shocking people 
is fervent — she truly doesn’t believe in 
behaving herself. The movie is about a girl 
who sees growing up as a reckless act of 
self-creation, and screenwriter David Leland 
(Mona Lisa), making his directing debut 
here, is shrewd about revealing how the 
choices she makes spring as much from her 
emotional nature as from her repressive 
surroundings. Wish You Were Here is 
bracing and a little sad, and the photogra- 
phy is ravishing throughout, though Leland 
loses his touch in the last part of the movie; 
he ends up adorning his heroine with a halo 
she wouldn't have wanted. As the sinister 
middle-aged movie projectionist Lynda has 
an affair with, Tom Bell gets so far inside his 
character's mixture of desire and callous- 
ness and desperation that he elicits a 
queasy sympathy. With Pat Heywood. 
Somerville Theatre. 

**%A WOMAN IS A WOMAN (1960). 
This early Jean-Luc Godard film takes off 
from Hollywood musicals. Backed by a 
Michel Legrand score, it uses the conven- 
tions of light-hearted boy-meets-girl stories 
to forge a dialectic on the impossibility of 
romance. Anna Karina and Jean-Paul 
Belmondo star, and they make a lively 
squabbling couple. Brattle. 
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**'%%YOU WERE NEVER LOVELIER 
(1942). Not-bad Columbia wartime musical, 
with Fred Astaire and Rita Hayworth once 
more unevenly matched. This one takes 
place in Argentina, and Hayworth plays the 
daughter of a hotel magnate (Adolphe 
Menjou). The only memorable element in 
the picture is the Jerome Kern-Johnny 
Mercer score, which includes “I'm Old 
Fashioned,’ “Dearly Beloved," “On the 
Beam,” and the title song. William A. Seiter 
directed. M Boston Public Library. 4 
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“STAGGERING.’ 


— Rex Reed, AT THE MOVIES 








“A TOWERING 





“THE MOST 
STAGGERING ACHIEVEMENT! 
FILM OF 1987! It will dazzle you. 
Absolutely superb.” 


— Jeffrey Lyons, 


A genuine movie 
SNEAK PREVIEWS/WCBS RADIO 


masterpiece from 
Steven Spielberg. 
Awesome imagery and 
superlative acting all 
add up to an over- 
whelming experience.” dy 
— Rex Reed, AT THE MOVIES 


“STEVEN SPIELBERG AGAIN PROVES THAT HE IS OUR TOP 
PICTUREMAKER. HE HAS ENERGIZED EACH FRAME WITH AN 
INTELLIGENT DENSITY OF IMAGES AND EMOTIONS. 

HE HAS MET THE DEMANDS OF THE EPIC FORM WITH A 
MATURE SPIRIT AND WIZARDLY TECHNIQUE.” 


— Richard Corliss, TIME MAGAZINE 

















A STEVEN SPIELBERG Film 


EMPIRErsESUN 


WARNER BROS. Presents A STEVEN SPIELBERG Film “‘EMPIRE OF THE SUN” starring JOHN MALKOVICH 
MIRANDA RICHARDSON - NIGEL HAVERS and Introducing CHRISTIAN BALE 
Music by JOHN WILLIAMS Director of Photography ALLEN DAVIAU, A.S.C. Executive Producer ROBERT SHAPIRO 
Produced by STEVEN SPIELBERG ‘ KATHLEEN KENNEDY -: FRANK MARSHALL 
Screenplay by TOM STOPPARD Based on the novel by J.G. BALLARD 
Directed by STEVEN SPIELBERG 


as 
(*AVHIN PG | PARENTAL GUIDANCE SUGGESTED <E3>| [yj[oousvstenco]” [_ READ THE SOUNDTRACK AVAILABLE ON WARNER BROS. 
POCKET BOOK] | WARNER BROS. RECORDS. CASSETTES AND CD's ee tne te aaa 
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‘*THE SURPRISE COMEDY HIT 
OF THE SEASON!”’ 
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GOLDIE HAWN KURT RUSSELL in AGARRY MARSHALL Fim “OVERBOARD” 
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Sheen is like a young 
Lauren Bacall.” 
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The staff at E.U. Wurlitzer would like to take this — 
opportunity to extend to all of our customers a very 
happy and safe Holiday Season. 


We invite you to stop by, visit our store, and pick up 
a copy of our Christmas catalog. E.U. Wurlitzer 
Music and Sound offers the most extensive selection 
of musical equipment in New England at the most 
affordable prices. 
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360 Newbury St. 582 Park Ave. 2800 Lafayette Road, Rt. | 271 Worcester Road 


Boston, Mass. 02115 Worcester, Mass. 01603 Portsmouth, N.H. 03801 Frami Mass. 01701 
Tel. (617) 437-1815 Tel. (617) 754-5271 Tel. (603) 431-5300 Tel NGtTy 849-3590 
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4 FOR THE LOVE OF COD 
by Tim Appelo 
You've heard of the face that launched a thousand ships. But 
not, we'll wager, about the fish that drove thousands of 
Norsemen out in search of a new cuisine. Lutefisk, or jellied 
codfish, is a Christmas tradition — and an acquired taste. But 
Scandinavians eat it every year, for love of cod and country. 


5 A PERFECT CHRISTMAS ~ 
by David Sipréss~ ~~ — 


In case you do too much partying this Christmas, and miss the 


cartoons on Saturday morning, we’re giving you one of our 
Own. 


6 FESTIVAL OF DELIGHTS 
by Ketura Persellin 
Foods cooked in oil are traditional at Chanukah, harking 
back to the miracle of oil candles that burned for eight days. 
Here we offer a few recipes to enjoy by candlelight. 


8 THE JOY OF COOKBOOKS 


by Susannah Garboden 

It's been a hearty year or two for fad cuisine. But Cajun and 
mesquite are going the way of all flesh; meanwhile, Joy of 
Cooking is gathering dust on the shelf next to the laundry 
soap. If you're in the market for new ideas on cooking good 
old American food, we've got some books to ensure that you 
won't go hungry for knowledge. 











10 PINING OVER YOU 
by Lisa Deeley Smith 
So you thought those pretty decorations and flashing lights 
grew on trees? Not quite, but it does take a little gardening to 
get the trees. You know — pruning and poking and grubbing 
around in the dirt. So we thought we’d branch out from the 
topic of food for a minute and tell you how it’s done. Just in 
case the question has always needled you. 


12 ONE FROM THE HEARTH 
by Pattie Chase 
If you're handy in the kitchen, ygu may want to consider 
making a few holiday gifts with your own two hands. C’mon, 
you, too, can play Sugarplum Fairy with a few of these 
suggestions. And if you make an extra batch of whatever it is, 
you'll have something to feed the folks that come 
a-wassailing. 


14 LAYING IT ON THE TABLE 
by Julie Lockhart 
Gifts for the kitchen come in every shape, size, and price 
range. What's more, there’s one for every food-related 
purpose under heaven. So, whether the folks on your gift list 
are gourmet chefs or charter members of the Kraft macaroni- 
and-cheese fan club, chances are good they could use 
something, well, useful — if not downright lovely. If you can 
dish it out, they can take it. 


18 JUST DESSERTS 

by. Nan Levinson 
Ever had a chocolate orgasm? If not, you haven't been to 
Rosie’s Bakery, where sugar and spice commingle to produce 
everything nice. Herein. a few recipes from the famous baker 
herself, for whom success is more than just pie in the sky. 


22 COOKING WITH CLASS 
by Evelyn Moore 
Not to be indelicate, but do you know anyone who could 
benefit from a cooking course? Someone who subsists on, say, 
beer and Wonder bread? Well, sign him up for a course in 
whole-food preparation, or Ethiopian cuisine, or evena 
master class with Julia Child. After all, no one can live by 
bread alone. 
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Mary Emmerling’s 
American Country Cooking 
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hen Liv Ullmann landed in 
W America on a recent visit, the 
first thing she did was buy 


three books at the airport gift shop: 101 
Swedish Jokes, 101 Norwegian Jokes, 
and Learning To Love Lutefisk. 

The first two — full of frustrated 
Husqvarna pharmacists who can't figure 
out how to get that little bottle through 
the typewriter and Minnesota farmers 
who think going to Yale is a comeup- 
pance for a life of crime — served only to 
confirm the grim reputation of Scandina- 
vian humor. They don’t call us God’s 
Frozen People for nothing. 

But when it comes to loving lutefisk, 
the. Norse have the world by the 
funnybone. It’s the most amusing food 
on earth. But it’s serious business, too. 
Some say lutefisk explains the Vikings’ 
grueling voyages — to get as far from 
home cooking as possible — and their 
tendency to burn things down once they 
got there. Other social analysts detect its 
influence in the angst of Ibsen and 
Strindberg, the plump glumness of the 
sculptures in Oslo’s Frogner Park, the 
untold woe expressed by Max von 
Svdow’s evebrows. 

What is this thing called lutefisk? Why 
do Scandinavian-Americans swill some- 
thing like 1.5 megatons of the stuff every 
vear? If they love it as much as they 
loudly claim to, why do they wait until 
the last possible minute — Christmas 
Eve dinner — to chow it down? 

To the uninitiated, lutefisk looks like 
the Wicked Witch of the West in mid 
meltdown, the flabby cadaver of an 
especially sedentary jellyfish washed 
ashore (some time ago, judging from the 
odor), or possibly the tragic result of a 
thwarted Nordic attempt to produce Jello 
and tear gas simultaneously 

Whatever it is. lutefisk sure stinks. And 
it quivers like a living thing. But it’s dead, 
all right. The process whereby an inno- 
cent codfish is turned into an amoeba- 
form heap of steaming lutefisk (literally 

Ive fish”: rhymes with “‘snoot, a risk”) 
sounds like what might well happen toa 
guy who double-crosses a pal of Frank 
Sinatra's 

First, kill the cod. (It’s a kindness 
considering what's to come.) Then im- 
merse it in lve for a long time — davs 
maybe — until the heat dies down and 
the bones dissolve. Rinse the lve oft 
thoroughly with water, or vou'll have a 
bunch of dead Norsemen on vour hands 
too. Properly rinsed, the lutefisk is at 


For the love of cod 


Lutefisk is an old Norse, uh, treat 


by Tim Appelo 


least technically no longer poisonous. 
Boil it tenderly in salted water. 

Then put it on the back porch to cool. 
It’s such a mess, no neighborhood dog 
will touch with it, with the possible ex- 
ception of Norwegian elkhounds. You're 
left with a shapeless blob so oozily 
translucent you could pick it up and 
read the top two lines of the eye chart 
through it — if only it were possible to 
pick it up. As for the bouquet, once a 
dish has been used for lutefisk, it’s not 
much good for anything else. The same 
goes for kitchens. Maybe even for whole 
countries. One-quarter of Scandinavia’s 
population left for America during the 
last century. What does that tell you? Is 
lutefisk fixing to provoke another vast 
exodus of Scandinavians to our conti- 
nent? If so, would this be a bad thing? 

Actually, the mass migration helps 
account for the lamentably persistent 
whiffs of lutefisk in the New World. If 
Liv Ullmann, who hates the taste of 
lutefisk, felt homesick enough to read 
about it after two weeks in America, 
imagine how the rest of us feel after two 
or more generations. If lutefisk didn’t 
exist, we'd need to invent it, as an 
aromatic reminder of a place where 
reindeer gambol inthe midnight sun and 
umlauts are safe from heavy-metal bands 
seeking linguistic symbols of aggression 

Like bumper stickers bearing the 
mysterious slogan UFFDA! (a sort ot 
Nordic version of “ov, gevalt’’), lutefisk is 
a point of fierce ethnic pride. At tootball 
games, blond Pacific Lutheran Univer- 
sity fans taunt members of the other 
team by chanting, “Lutetisk! Lutefisk! 
Lefse! Lefse!’” — the latter a sugary 
doughy “Vere da mighty 
Lut’rans, Ya! Sure!! Ya betcha.” In 
squarehead circles, the tune “O Tannen- 
baum” is habitually co-opted, as in this 
version by Seattle's 1985 Bus Driver of 
the Year, Eldo Kanikkeberg: “O lutefisk, 
O lutetisk/How fragrant vour aroma!/O 
lutefisk, O lutefisk, vou put me in a 
coma!/You smell so strong, vou look like 
ghie!/You taste vust like’ an over- 
shoe!/But lutefisk, come Saturday, | tink | 


dessert. 


eat you anyvay.” 

No other Nordic Yuletide treat whips 
up the passions lutefisk does: not gam- 
melost (old cheese) or surstromming 
(sour herring) or jellied pigs’ feet. Scan- 
dinavians simply feel that Christmas is 
incomplete until that incomparable reek 
reaches their nostrils, fulfilling deep 
atavistic cravings. They'd sooner go 
without Christmas presents. 

In fact, the threat of just that is what 
persuades young Scandinavian- 
Americans to eat lutefisk each Christmas. 
In terms of desperate, furtive ingenuity, 
no team of pronuke scientists searching 
for toxic-waste repositories can match 
the achievement of a child faced with a 
plate of lutefisk. The kid tries swirling it 
into the peas, hoping the viscous butter 
sauce will obscure what the peas don’t 
cover. No luck; parents see right through 
this venerable ploy. But while they're off 
getting coffee, the child manages to stuff 
a fat glob of sloppy cod under the 
potatoes, with just a suspicious wisp or 
two peeking out around the edges. So far, 
so good; but one large bite remains white 
and naked on the plate. Through the 
rising steam, the Christmas tree lights 
wink and beckon, and beneath them the 
bright packages. 

There is no other way. He plugs his 
nose, raises a forkful of shivering lutefisk 
to his quivering lips, and launches it 
down his throat. Abruptly he is stunned 
to discover — then forget, only to 
rediscover next vear — the secret of the 
pagan Norse ancients: this incredible 
substance, which looks so bad and smeils 
still worse, which he’s been dreading 
during its long and terrible residence on 
the back porch, turns out not to taste as 
awful as he'd imagined. In fact — IT HAS 
NO TASTE AT ALL! The long Ive bath 
has purified the fish of all but its slimy 
textural essence. Relief washes over the 
kid in a warm wave, carrying him in 
elation from the table to the tree. 

It is this unique sensation that keeps 
lutefisk going. Why else would otherwise 
stolid, no-nonsense folks line up for 
hours every vear since 1913 in front of 


the First Lutheran Church of Poulsbo, 
Washington, for the annual Lutefisk Fes- 
tival? I’m talking more than a thousand 
people in a town of 3921. Scandinavians, 
so stone-faced during the rest of the 
year, positively radiate joy during the 
last two weeks of December. Lutefisk is 
why. It is more than a funny food; it’s a 
rite of passage, a ritual of self-abnega- 
tion and the purging of gloom. There’s 
even a stern moral lesson to be found in 
lutefisk. Once you've tried it, you'll have 
to agree: lutefisk is one gift ‘tis more 
blessed to give than to receive. 


Theresa Appelo Bakken’s 
ekta Norsk lutefisk 

Soak four pounds prepared lutefisk in 
cold water for three hours before using. 
(Soak overnight in cold water if using 
dried, salted cod.) Remove dark skin and 
fins. Place in cheesecloth and put into a 
deep pot; cover with boiling salted water. 
Bring to a simmer over medium-low 
heat; do not allow to reach a rolling boil. 
Simmer about 10 minutes or until fish 
flakes easily, quivers like jelly, and 
becomes translucent. Drain fish; place on 
hot platter. Sprinkle with salt, white 
pepper, and allspice. Serve with drawn 
butter and vit sas (white sauce). 


Vit sas 

Melt one-quarter cup butter in a 
medium saucepan over medium heat. 
Stir in one-quarter cup flour. Slowly stir 
in one and a half cups milk or light 
cream. Stirring constantly, cook until 
sauce is thickened and smooth. Stir in 
one teaspoon salt and one-quarter tea- 
spoon ground allspice or white pepper 
and sugar. Spoon hot sauce over cooked 
lutefisk. Traditionally served alongside 
green peas, boiled potatoes, flatbrod, 
lefse, and an alternative entree such as 
meatballs. 

To use up leftover lutefisk: make 
lutetisk grot (lutetisk pudding). Scald one 
cup rice in one quart milk, cook until 
thick. Add two beaten eggs, two table- 
spoons butter, one teaspoon salt, one 
teaspoon sugar, dash of nutmeg, and 
cooked lutefisk. Pour into a buttered 
baking dish. Add a little more scalded 
milk if necessary. Sprinkle with buttered 
bread crumbs and bake about one hour 
at 350 degrees. 0 














Tim Appelo was raised in a good cod- 
fearing Nerwegian Lutheran household 
in the Northwest. 
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© Refect fire. 

@ Homey Fireplace with Stocltings., 

Q Scores. of cards from the Fomilys many 
friends and relotives,aswellas from 
business 4550Ciates and loca! tradesmen, 

@ Perfect wreath, 

© Caring father and faithful husband. 

Fathers satisfied grin as he counts his 
blessings and reviews his aceom plish ments, 
@® Pipe.C His nly vice.) . 
@® Mothers empt chair. Shes coolving 
dinner, Which will be pecFeet, 


@ Perfect tree, with many, many presents, 
tinea every thi ng that everyone really 
wants this year 
Wacm 9 low, 

@) Snow: 

@ A Christmas Carol" ’s ont. (the original, 

Alistair Sim version) 


@ Smells of clinner coming from Hitchen, 
@% Kindly grand mother. 
@ Tear of joy. 

(@ Wind, understandin grand father, ii rage | 
children with storieés of the Christmas o 
his youtn when he was very poor 

@ Perfect Children who say "no" to drugs 
and go to bed as soon as they are told. 
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“Real Asians Don’t 
Have Freckles... 


or blond 
hair, blue eyes, 
black skin or curls.” 


These are the spoken words or 
silent feelings of some native 
Asians about half-Americans in 
the Philippines, Korea, Thai- 
land and Vietnam. Wherever 
American men have lived, 
worked or fought in Asia, 
Amerasian children now live 
And they are scorned and 
discriminated against because 
they are fatherless and look 
American, and they are among 
the poorest of the poor. You 
can give them help, hope and 
pride in their American 
heritage by becoming a spon- 
sor through The Pearl S. Buck 
Foundation. All Amerasians 
look beautiful to us. 





mS} S 
The Pearl S. Buck 
Foundation, Inc. 
Green Hills Farm 
Perkasie, PA 18944 
1-800-523-5328 
or, in PA, 215-249-0100 
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* Good wines 
& liquors 





¢ Imported 
& domestic 
* Variety 
of beers 
¢ Deliveries available 


KENMORE WINE, 
INC. 


514 Commonwealth Ave.” 
Boston, MA 02215 


536-0455 














. They re members of the 
me =National Guard and Reserve and 
they make up one-third of our 
nation’s defense 
Their being fully trained and 
yi ke the aifferer 


secure nation or not So wher 
m some of the people who work for 
you ask for time off to train to keep 


our defenses strong. give them that 
tume_ Even when they re out of the 
office. they re still working for you 


If you re an employer and want 
more information, write Employer 
Support. PO Drawer 9660 
Arlington, VA 22209-0660. Or cail 
1-800-336-4590. in Virginia and 
Guam. cail collect 
202-696-5307 :; 
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“Never eat good food 
when exceptional food 
is Close by.” 


“44 | 


Discover Cambridge’s newest, most elegant grocery store! 


Barsamian’s 
ae 


1030 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, 661-9300 (across from Crate & Barrel Furniture) 
FREE PARKING! (At Kinney Systems Lot) Open 7 days 
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ho among the savvy and 

health-conscious eats fried 

foods anymore? No one — 
most of the time, anyway. But then 
Chanukah comes — this year, at sun- 
down on December 15 — and we force 
on ourselves comestibles that would 
make Dr. Pritikin sizzle in his grave. 
Israeli jelly doughnuts (called sufganiot), 
fried potato pancakes (latkes), fritters, 
you name it. Oil-laden food is the 
hallmark of a holiday that, compared 
with some of the religiously more 
important holidays, is otherwise lacking 
in ritual. As long as it’s cooked under 
three or four inches of oil, it’s de rigueur 
cuisine during Chanukah, the Festival of 
Lights. 

There is, of course, a logical expla- 
nation for this grease imperative, and it 
makes a nice story, whether for children 
or for the more sophisticated among us. 
The reason for eating fried foods has to 
do with a central part of the story: the 
lighting of oil-burning candles. 

Versions of the story differ. The book 
of Maccabees gives an account of the 
origins of Chanukah. From 169 to 166 BC, 
the Maccabees — a group composed of 
Mattathias the priest and his five sons — 
and their followers rebelled against 
Israel’s Hellenized Syrian overseers and 
Hellenized Jews, those Jews who com- 
plied with Hellenistic prohibitions 
against Jewish ritual observance. The 
Maccabees led the resistance against 
religious and political oppression by the 
dominant Greek culture. After three 
years of struggle, they recaptured the 
Temple — the most holy of Jewish sites 
— which had been desecrated with 
pagan sacrifices. They rebuilt the Temple 
and rededicated it, relighting the 
menorah, a candelabrum for seven lights 
Great celebration followed, which, it was 
decreed, should take place in subsequent 
years to commemorate their miraculous 
victory 

The book of Maccabees, however, is 
not really considered a Jewish text, since 
it survived in the Greek, but not the 
Jewish, canon. And classic Jewish litera- 
ture is more close-mouthed on the 
subject of the origins of Chanukah. The 
later, rabbinic account, however, is the 
one that all Jewish children are taught; it 
says, simply. that when the Maccabees 
re-entered the Temple, they searched 
and found only one uncontaminated — 
still sacred — bottle of oil; it contained 
enough oil to burn in the menorah for 
one day only. But, the story goes, a 
miracle happened: the oil lasted for eight 
days. And so, to observe the holiday, we 
light the candles, and we eat food cooked 
in oil, for eight days 

In Seasons of Our Joy, Arthur Waskow 
makes much of the fact that Chanukah 
takes place so close to the winter solstice 
— the shortest day of the year — and the 
near disappearance of the moon. (The 
Hebrew calendar is both solar and lunar 
Simply put, it is lunar but is adjusted 
periodically to align it with the seasons 


As Waskow writes It is the darkest 








The menorah: light shining out of darkness 


estival of delights 


Traditional food for Chanukah 


by Ketura Persellin 


moment of the year, the moment when it 
is easiest to believe that the light will 
never return, the moment it is easiest to 
despair.” So on Chanukah we counteract 
the bleakness of the night. And each 
night we light another candle, for a total 
of eight nights, with the effect of 
increasing light amid seemingly endless 
darkness. By the holiday’s end, our 
human efforts seem to have had their 
effect: the days are no longer quite so 
short, the nights so dark. 

Chanukah’s importance grew around 
the turn of the century; secular culture at 
that time dictated that the miracle of the 
oil be accorded less import than the 
heroism and national determination of 
the Maccabees. In this country, as the 
barriers between Jews and Christians 
have fallen, Chanukah has come to be 
seen as the Jewish counterpart to 
Christmas. Many Jews have either suc- 
cumbed to the glittering temptation of 
the tinsel-and-neon holiday of Christmas 
or have appropriated certain non-Jewish 
customs in the celebration of Chanukah 
— the gift giving, the parties, the 
ornamentation. We see the nascence of 
such odd marketing ploys as_ the 
Chanukah bush and the Christmas 
menorah — phenomena that probably 
end up satisfying no one. In Moment 
magazine, Carol Kur writes that “‘unques- 
tionably, this is not our season to be jolly, 
Chanukah notwithstanding. This is the 
season when Jewish marginality, never 
very far from the surface, emerges fully 
blown, disturbing the delicate ecu 
menical truce that governs our neighbor- 
ly interactions from January through 
November.” Ironically, then, the Jewish 
community is still divided: there are 
those who celebrate Chanukah only 
refusing to be assimilated by Christian 
culture, and those who celebrate 
Christmas 

Of course, Chanukah cannot outglitter 
Christmas 
But there are many lovely traditions 
associated with the Jewish holiday that 
can satisfy the celebratory among us. 
Despite the seeming unimportance of the 
holiday and the contradictions so often 
surrounding its celebration, it is such a 
family-oriented holiday that it persists, 
like Passover, in being a mainstay of 
secular Jews’ religious observance. Be 


the comparison is unfair 


| 


cause Jews have been dispersed so 


widely, customs vary enormously. Here 


are a few Dasics 


Lighting the menorah 


ou mus yr ne andles itter 
sunset. Anything can be used as a 
menorah (or chanukiah, as itt is more 
nroper rljed}, even andies placed or 


a piece of tinfoil. Use a separate candle to 
light the candles of the menorah. On the 
first night, light the flame on the extreme 
right of the chanukiah. On the second 
night, place a candle immediately to its 
left, and light it first. Lighting the candles 
is accompanied by a brief blessing, which 
can be found in any prayer book, and is 
followed by singing traditional 
Chanukah songs. It is customary to place 
the lighted chanukiah in a window that 
faces the street and is therefore visible to 
passers-by. 


Gifts 

Traditionally, children were given gelt, 
or money, which was to reward them for 
their religious learning. This custom has 
expanded into the more elaborate one of 
giving gifts, in some cases one every 
night. 


Games 

Gambling was normally prohibited by 
the rabbis, because it made people 
wealthy without their having earned it. 
This prohibition was suspended on 
Chanukah. The result is a game called 
dreidel, a really foolish spinning-top 
game that can be lots of fun if you don’t 
take it seriously, or if you're less than five 
years old. 

Everyone who participates starts with 
10 or so pieces of candy (or coins, raisins, 
nuts, bolts, whatever). Each player puts 
one piece into the center, which is called 
the pot 

Someone anyone — spins the 
dreidel, a four-sided top with a Hebrew 
letter on each side. How he fares depends 
on which side the dreidel falls on. The 
Hebrew letter nun stands for “nicht,” or 
nothing; the player does nothing. The 
letter gimmel stands for “gantz,” or all; 
the player takes everything in the pot. 
Hey means “halb,” or half; the player 
takes half of what’s in the pot. Shin 
means “shtel,” or put in; the player puts 
two objects into the pot 

When only one object or none re 
mains, every player adds one. The first 
person to take everything wins, and the 
game Is Over. 

The Jewish Catalog, edited by Richard 
Siegel, Michael Strassfeld, and Sharon 
Strassfeld, adds this note: ‘Apart from 
the fun-and-games aspect, what could be 
better than a spinning top to suggest the 
shifting of the sun, the succession of the 
seasons, and the spinning (and wob 
bling) of the earth on its axis?’ 

Another “game” played by university 


students is the latke/hamantashen de- 
most notably at the University of 
ago. Scholars gather to consider the 


of the latke and the 






hamantashen (the traditional Purim 
pastry) in the languages of their respec- 
tive fields. They address the topic with 
great irreverence, and the event is 
usually a big draw on campus. 


Foods 

Latkes are the most common of 
traditional foods for Chanukah. They can 
be made plain or fancy, sweet or savory, 
for brunch or supper. You can serve them 
with sugar, applesauce, sour cream, or 
meat or poultry. The following recipe is 
from The Spice and Spirit of Kosher- 
Jewish Cooking, compiled by the 
Lubavitch Women’s Organization. 


Potato latkes 
Serves eight 

5 large Idaho potatoes; 

1 large onion; 

4 eggs; 

Y% cup matzoh meal or flour; 

salt and pepper to taste; 

oil for frying; 

pinch of baking powder 
(optional). 

Grate potatoes and strain through 
colander. Grate onion. Add grated onion 
and eggs to potatoes. Mix well. Add 
matzoh meal and seasoning. Mix well. 
Heat oil,in frying pan. Then add mixture, 
one tablespoon at a time, into oil. When 
golden brown, turn over and brown on 
other side 

~ * * 

Philip Goodman, in The Hanukkah 
Anthology, recounts a story told in the 
Code of Jewish Law. According to this 
tale, a woman named Yehudit, reputed to 
be associated with the Maccabees, gained 
an audience with the enemy general. She 
was invited to a banquet, during which 
she partook only of dairy foods. Follow- 
ing her example, / suppose, the general 
also ate only of milk and cheese but in 
such abundance that he quickly became 
parchea and desired generous quantities 
of alcoho! to satisfy his thirst. He then, of 
course, fel] into a drunken stupor and, so 
the story goes, she killed him. His 
soldiers. learning of his death, quickly 
abandoned their cause, and the Jews 
were saved. Thus, it is customary to eat 
dairy foods during Chanukah; here, in 
the inevitable pancake form. The follow- 
ing recipe is taken from The Hanukkah 
Anthology. 


Cottage-cheese pancakes 
Serves iwo 

1 cup cottage cheese; 

2 eggs, separated; 

142 tablespoons cornstarch; 

¥2 teaspoon sugat 

% teaspoon sait 

Blenc the cottage cheese, egg yolks, 
cornstarch, sugar, and salt. Beat the egg 
whites until stiff and fold into the 
cottage cheese mixture. Drop by table- 


spoon o i hot. greased griddle. Lower 


heat ar 0k on one side until puffed 
and d furn with a spatula and brown 
lightly he other side. Serve with fruit, 
berries, sour cream, or jelly 
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The National Wildlife Federation is 
working to save endangered species. 
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JOHN NORDELL 


Heres that fat Cajun guys new 
cook book 

Oh, we already did that Cajun stuff.” 

— conversation overheard 

in a bookstore 


cuisine comes creeping into view 
first out of the pages of news- 
papers and magazines, then 
through the television screen. Just when 
its gotten into the kitchen, rearranged 
the spice shelf, and begun to scent the 
curtains and stain the potholders, a 
guest innocently gushes, “Oh, | 


mnner 


just love this! | have it all the time!” 
Suddenly its shot down with both 
barrels Out. Passé Theres nothing 


worse than last months blackened red- 
tish. The tondue pot, the crepe pans, and 
the pasta machine gather dust in the attic 
while the frittata pan nervously eves the 
door. None of them seems to get out 
alive 

Well, almost none. The pie pans, bread 
pans, and cookie sheets will outlive us 
all, and so, no doubt. will Fannie Farmer 
and Jov of Cooking. Some things never 
change. Evervone who possesses even a 
vague interest in cooking already has pie 
pans and big fat cookbooks. So if you 
can t give fads and vou can't give classics, 
what's left at Christmas time? There’s 
quantity, that’s what. People will always 
eat breakfast, and make cookies, and 
love good peasant food, so give them lots 
of options. Think about expansion, not 
elevation 

The Jov of Cookies, by Sharon Tyler 
Herbst (Barron's, 220 pages, $14.95), is a 
nicely illustrated. well-thought-out 
classic cookie cookbook. There are Lam- 
ington bars to represent the Australian 
fad that’s on its wav, and mirlitons in 
case the French stage a flank attack and 
come back at us. There are even oatmeal, 
peanut-butter, and  chocolate-chip 
cookies for the not so avant-garde. You 
can't lose. The 125 good recipes are 
arranged by method (bars, rolled 
cookies, dropped cookies, formed and 
pressed cookies, chocolate and choc- 
oiate-chip cookies, and holiday cookies), 
though why all the chocolate and hol- 
idav cookies don't fit into the other 
categories I’m not sure. There’s a good 
range of recipes, from the simple to the 
very complicated, which are clear and 
include some helpful tips (the kind of 
thing a friend might scribble in the 
margin, like ‘Watch the white chocolate, 
it scorches easily”). There are a few 
helpful line drawings scattered through 
the text, like an instructive little diagram 
of pretzel twisting. It’s hard to imagine 
anyone (except someone against sweets 


on principle) who couldn't use this book. 

| have two minor cofnplaints. The first 
is about chocolate. Now, I love chocolate, 
and I've read all. the articles about ‘it 
transubstantiating into love enzymes and 
all that. But, in addition to separating 
chocolate cookies into their own elevated 
little section, the cookbook writer keeps 
sneaking it in everywhere she can. She's 
honorable and’ aboveboard about it, 
mind you — warning you in the 
introduction to each recipe and inviting 
you to leave it out — but if | want to 
make Linzer tortchen, I want to taste 
raspberries and butter and nuts. Put the 
chocolate addition down below the 
recipe, under “Variation.” People will 
find it. 

My second gripe, and again it’s a minor 
one, is the name changing of the recipes 
| realize that “Calcutta Coconut Cookies 
is more meaningful to the average 
American reader than ‘‘Nan Khatai,”” and 
it’s probably hard to stop fooling around 
once vou start, but is it really necessary to 
call madeleines “French Butter Cookies” 
and springerle “Embossed Anise 
Cookies’? The original names and coun- 
tries of origin are supplied, and all the 
names are listed in the index, so, as I said, 
it’s a minor gripe. At least hamantashen 
became “Haman’s Pockets” instead of 
“Three-Cornered Little Cookies with 
Stuff Inside.” 

Yankee magazine's 1988 Recipe Calen- 
dar, $6.95, is a good choice for a fairly 
inexpensive present with a nice New 
England flavor. It would be perfect for 
dear Cousin Emily, born in New England 
but living in exile in Omaha. The pictures 
are from the covers or center spreads of 
the magazine and feature snow and 
seagulls, dogs and ducks, and are quite 
nice at that. The recipes are simple and 
look good. I doubt if anvone would make 
them all, and at times they are a little 
short on information. ‘Form the crullers 
and fry in deep fat heated to 360 degrees 
Fahrenheit, turning to brown evenly” is a 
good direction for an experienced cruller 
maker, but then again an experienced 
cruller maker probably already has a 
recipe for potato crullers. Furthermore 
I’m not sure I personally would want to 
spend December looking at ‘Parsnip 
Griddle Cakes,” even though I like 
parsnips. But the December picture 
would delight a wide range of people, 
and the “Bread and Cabbage Soup” 
looks great. It’s nice to find a group of 
regional recipes that doesn’t consist 
exclusively of lobster and maple syrup 
with a side of baked beans. 

The Old World Kitchen: The Rich 
Tradition of European Peasant Cooking, 








The joy of cookbooks 


Reading material for every taste 


by Susannah Garboden 


by Elisabeth Luard (Bantam Books, 538 
pages, $22.50), is terrific. The author has 
not only created a great comprehensive 
cookbook — no small task — but has 
also written a fascinating, readable study 
of patterns of eating. Anyone who cooks 
or eats with the least bit of curiosity 
would love this book. Until I read it, I 
didn’t know, for example, that the 
Portuguese taught the Japanese to make 
shrimp tempura in the 16th century, or 
that the early English system of triple 
crop rotation in open strip fields made 
fruit-tree planting impractical, thus lead- 
ing to semi-wild fruits in hedgerows 

which information segues into a splendid 
recipe for apple-and-blackberry pie. Anx 
I'll admit that it never occurred to me that 
a region’s fuel supply has almost as great 
an effect on its cuisine as climate does 

The book combines al] the best ele 
ments of detective fiction with history 
science, and, of course, cooking. In the 
potato chapter alone you learn why the 
Incas had to grow potatoes in the Andes 
Mountains (corn won't grow at high 
elevations), and that the conquistadores 
brought the plants to Europe in 1540 
where they were immediately planted in 
rich people’s gardens merely for their 
pretty flowers. 

The slow progress of potatoes, this 
great food of the poor, with whispers of 
superstition (did they really cause 
leprosy?), is as exciting as the sweep of an 
army. The potatos conquest of Ireland 
for example, took a mere 150 vears, after 
which virtually all other crops were gone 
This set the stage for the great famine in 
1841, when blight struck and the popula 
tion, which had tripled in the previous 
century, was devastated. In five vears a 
million and a half people starved to 
death. Think about this the next time vou 
order a large fries, and while your mind's 
on potatoes run over the names of a few 
old potato recipes: boxty, colcannon 
champ, Jansson’s temptation, heaven 
and earth, kartoffelpuffer, bubble and 
squeak, old clothes with hot sauce, hot 
lightning, hotchpotch, and kill hunger. It 
makes ‘large fries” sound pretty dull, 
doesn't it? And if you think that’s 
something, wait until you read about 
olives 

The great danger of buying this book 
to give for Christmas is that you'll never 
let it go. Buy two — it'll save trouble in 
the end. 

Simple Cooking, by John Thorne 
(Viking, 290 pages, $20), is a little pricy 
but a pleasant entertainment. John 
Thorne writes and publishes the food 
newsletter “Simple Cooking,” which he 
uses as a platform from which to air his 





delights, complaints, and various sen- 
sible opinions on food. Far from being a 
food snob, he seems to understand that 
there is a place in the world not oniy for 
eggplant custard with yogurt and herbs 
but also for chocolate cake made with a 
mix, instant pudding, chocolate chips, 
and sour cream. He is, therefore, 
absolutely believable, and when he 
suggests something that sounds wonder- 
ful and strange, or even just strange, you 
know he doesn’t do it for effect or to 
appear more knowledgeable than the 
reader. You trust him implicitly. 

He rambles on, moving from the 
delights of strawberries and cream to the 
horrible American infatuation with kiwi 
fruit. Wonderful recipes are generously 
folded in, so the book can be either 
literature or a cookbook. It’s splendid 
fun. 

The Breakfast Book, by Marion Cun- 
ningham (Knopf, 320 pages, $17.95), 
seeks to restore breakfast to its former 
glory. Let’s all admit that we really pay 
little or no attention to breakfast in this 
country. It’s either omitted or looked 
upon as a purely medicinal meal — a 
time to dose ourselves with vitamin C, 
bran, calcium, or caffeine. It is a shame, 
but the only time most people give a 
thought to how breakfast really tastes is 
when they have house guests, and then 
it’s usually time for fresh grapefruit and 
Sara Lee. 

Now, even after you read this book 
you will probably not whip up kedgeree 
or buttermilk breakfast doughnuts for 
the family on Monday morning, but at 
least the house guests may get a better 
deal. And who knows, there are nice 
recipes for simple orange-juice alter- 
natives, pancakes, and cereals. It just 
might trickle down. 

Pretty much everything good you 
could imagine eating before noon is 
included here, but don’t expect a brunch 
plan. These are simply breakfast foods 
from breads to jams, eggs to bacon, and 
they are good recipes, well written. It 
would be a lovely little book to give to 
someone you are in the habit of visiting 
in the role of a house guest 

Blue Ribbon Winners: Americas Bes 
State Fair Recipes, by Catherine Hanley 
(HP Books, 232 pages, $9.95), is exact 
what it seems. Prize-winning recipes can 
be tricky, as anvone who's looked at the 
Pillsbury Bake-Off lately can tell vou. So 
many contests involve the vanity and 
economics of the sponsor (submit your 
favorite dessert recipe using olives) that 
the winners can be very weird and 
somewhat unnatural! — like putting bab 
pig. And vet the 
There are so many 


clothes on a 
temptation Is great 
lemon-meringue-pie recipes in the world 
and there is so little time. Wouldn't it be 
great to be able to cut through to the best 
one? 

One assumes that Blue Ribbon Win 
ners will be like a small-town church s 
cookbook: all the best cooks in town 
writing up their best recipes. Well, that’s 
it exactly, warts and all. There is a 


wonderful cheesecake recipe, a_ fine 
recipe for white bread, some great 
molasses cookies, and an interesting 


chocolate pie (the prebaked crust con 
tains no liquid; it’s delicious but has the 
structural integrity of a washcloth). 

The book, however, has the faults of 
the small-town cookbook as well. Jane 
and Michael Stern, in Square Meals, a 
funny reminiscence on recent American 
cooking, wrote about using soft drinks in 
cooking. We all had a good laugh at Dr 
Pepper baked beans and Cherry Coke 
salad. Unfortunately, the Florida State 
Fair gave Timothy Platt a prize for it 
Sure enough, Stern’s Pepsi-Cola cake 
rears up again (maybe it’s the caffeine) as 
cola cake. (The book calls it an unusual 
regional dessert.) The Sterns, mind vou 
had backed down and changed the 
frosting. After two cups of sugar, one cu; 
of Pepsi, and one and a half cups of 
miniature marshmallows in the nine 
by-13-inch cake, even the sarcastic 
Sterns couldn't face the additional cola 
and one-pound box of sugar called for in 
the frosting. Thev admitted as much and 
supplied a brown-sugar and peanut 
butter substitute that looks quite good 
But was Timothy faint at heart? No way 
You bake with cola, you frost with cola 
That's constancy. 

I don’t mean to criticize Tim or the 
State Fair book. Recipes can’t be copy- 
righted, and as far as I know the Florida 
State Fair cake contest didn’t specify 
originality. But one man’s satire is 
another man’s treat, and in any collection 
of recipes you’re bound to come across a 
coupie of losers. The reader has to take a 
little responsibility. 0 
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Pining over you 


Trees are all spruced up for Christmas 


by Lisa Deeley Smith 
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t Christmastime there’s lots of 
talk of creating yvour own rituals 
tor the season, but one develops 
automatically in) any family: 
buving the Christmas tree. Some people 
are rather jaunty about it, buying a tree at 
a corner stand, then riding home with it 
(I've seen this) on the Green Line. Those 
in cars go through a considerably more 


aimost 


solemn routine: lashing the tree to the 
vehicle. In the trunk? On top? Do we 
have to bring our own twine? After the 
tree is home (“It looks rather stiff,” said a 
woman | know, surveying the first tree 
she ever bought. “Get it into a warm 
room, give it a drink, it'll loosen up,” | 
advised. “So do we all,” she replied) 
more rituals ensue: the stand, the lights 
the ornaments, the formality of a decorat- 
ing party or a shot of rum in some store- 
bought eggnog. Then, there it is, a thing 
of beauty — at least in the eves of its 
beholders. 

But, like David Byrne, you may ask 
vourself: “Well? How did it get there?” 
Though a third of the nation uses artifi- 
cial trees, Christmas-tree growing is a 
huge industry, both in the United States 
and in Canada. And there’s a lot more to 
it than choosing a bunch of likely trees 
from the forest. | know, because our 
Christmas-tree ritual takes place at 
Thanksgiving, when my husband and | 
drive from my parents’ house “up to the 
A-frame,” a little chalet and woodlot 
from which my father wholesales about 
1000 trees a year. We ride up in the trac- 
tor-pulled wagon, cut down our tree, and 
then help haul trees for the customers. 

It's pretty near idyllic, partly because 
it's a family event, partly because it is 
delightful to mush out into the snow and 
choose a tree. And some 375 members of 
the Massachusetts Christmas Tree 
Growers Association know that. Almost 
them operate choose-and-cut 
with some retail stands at 
their site; only a few wholesale, accord- 
ing to Peter Wood, MCTGA president. If 
vou buy a tree from a garden center, it’s 
probably from northern New England, 
Canada, Washington state, or Oregon. 
Not enough trees are grown in Massa- 


all of 


chusetts to meet the demand, Wood says, 
and “the bulk of the growers are in 
population centers,” close enough for 
people to drive out to. In fact, the 
demand for choose-and-cut trees is so 
great that the association has instituted 
an 800 number (800-521-3550, open until 
December 20) so customers can call 
ahead and see which grower has what. (It 
used to leave a list of growers with the 
state Department of Forestry for distribu- 
tion, but as there was no way to update 
the list as growers sold out, it became a 
source of customer aggravation rather 
than assistance.) 

“For most of the growers, it’s an 
avocation, a way to use their land 
profitably,” savs outgoing MCTGA 
secretary Diane Barry. She and_ her 
husband, James, are typical members, 
raising trees in their retirement. (The 
Barrys are rather cagev about revealing 
the size and location of their lot in 
Western Massachusetts, saying they 
have already had all the customers they 
can handle.) But it’s not a sure wav to 
ready cash. “The membership grows at 
certain times of the vear. There are those 
who buy some land and think it’s a way 
to make some easy money and keep up 
with their golf or tennis,” Barry says. But 
when they find out what's involved, they 
drop out. Here’s the Barrys’ nine-month 
routine: 

“We start as early in April as we can, 
sometimes late March, into mid May. We 
happen to use an auger on the back of the 
tractor and plant them by hand. We don’t 
happen to use the spade — push it to the 
side, push it in, push it back — because 
the transplants are too large. We shear 
the Scotch pine in early July, before the 
candles, or tips of the branches, have 
hardened off. The others we can shear at 
any time.” (Trees must be “sheared,” or 
pruned, into that perfect, triangular 
shape.) They plant the trees by species 
and sometimes have to be careful of the 
location. ‘Douglas fir and blue spruce, 
vou have to plant them far apart, because 
one is the host of the bug of the other’ 
(they're alternate hosts of the Cooley gall 
aphid). “We tie up the tips of the Douglas 


fir and white spruce because the birds sit 
on them. The birds just turn them down. 
We base prune when we can and leave a 
hold for people to carry the trees. And we 
have grass paths between the rows, and 
he mows that, to keep the mice and 
moles away. And we sell them at 
Christmastime.” 

Like most local growers, the Barrys 
plant a variety of trees. “The most 
common are blue’ spruce, Norway 
spruce, and white spruce,” Barry says, 
“then Norway pine, Scotch pine, then 
Douglas fir, Fraser fir, and Concolor fir.” 
Choosing the number and varieties of 
trees to plant is important. (My father 
learned that, to his chagrin. When he 
bought his land, it looked covered with 
trees, so he delayed replanting. Now he’s 
selling trees only to a few regular 
customers, and wreaths from trees un- 
suitable for cutting, until his seedlings 
grow up.) “We advise people to start a 
transplant bed and plant a couple of 
acres at a time,’ Barry says. Then there’s 
the question of what tree to plant. A 
Douglas fir, for example, is a slow grower 
but fetches a premium price; you can get 
an 18 percent return on a Doug as 
opposed to a 10 percent return on a white 
spruce. So if you live near Weston, you 
should plant all Dougs, right? Wrong. 
Exposure, soil type, and drainage: ‘‘that’s 
what's critical,” Wood says. A white 
spruce will grow where a balsam fir 
won't. A Scotch pine will tolerate frost, 
shallow soil, and drought, but not shade 

How does the grower learn all this? He 
sends off $2 to UMass/Amherst for the 
Massachusetts Christmas Tree Growers 
Handbook. (Wood helped revise the 
third edition.) Like other state-supported 
agriculture schools throughout the na- 
tion, UMass has produced lots of litera- 
ture to help growers. The handbook 
advises the grower on varieties (plant 
balsam firs in the Berkshires, but not in 
eastern Massachusetts), shearing (the 
perfectly shaped six-foot tree is four feet 
wide at the base, and there are minimum 
and maximum acceptable tapers for 
different species), planting schedules 
(the farmer with 40 acres should replant 
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3.2 acres per year), and pest control 
(“Taste repellents are another method of 
reducing rabbit damage’). The pesticide 
chapter is emblazoned with warnings, 
and an insert into the 1979 publication 
renders some pesticide recommend- 
ations obsolete. The handbook’s chapter 
on tax laws, Wood says, is now also out 
of date; “we did have an all-day meeting, 
in October, on that topic,”” since tree 
growers must learn how to get their lots 
properly assessed, what liability in- 
surance to buy, and how to allow for 
depreciation of tractors. 

The association exchanges mainly in- 
formation and ideas. Its newsletter in- 
cludes ads for tree growing and supplies, 
as does the National Christmas Tree 
Journal. Conservation districts — a 
“weak arm of local government,” accord- 
ing to Wood — sell seedlings, but most 
growers buy them from commercial 
sources. 

But there are plenty of private com- 
panies to step in and fill that gap. The 
Handbook lists 22 seedling suppliers, 
two seedsmen, and five forestry-equip- 
ment outfits. Fertilizer companies make 
special, high-nitrogen Christmas-tree 
fertilizer. And there’s hardly a living 
thing offered for sale by Kelco Industries 
of Milbridge, Maine, but they've publish- 
ed a 28-page catalogue of items for the 
grower and seller. They've got pine cones 
made from plastic (“totally weatherproof 
and’ in good taste’) and from nature 
(cheaper than the plastic). They've got an 
on-site tree-wrapper consisting of a giant 
funnel through which the tree is dragged, 
stump first, and is popped, branches 
reaching for the sky, into a circular net 
And they've got Super Greenzit, “A non- 
toxic, natural colorant with the highest 
pigment content available. Gives dis- 
colored trees a true, natural coloring that 
won't wash off.” These things do cost 
money: the auger the Barrys use runs 
$594.55 with its own engine, $370.70 
without. And tree growers have only a 
few weeks to get a return on their in- 
vestment, because on December 25 the 
other rituals of Christmas begin, but the 
tree-buying is over for another year. 0 
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Crimmins announces he 
will not run for President 


Boston — 
After months of speculation 
from the Boston media, Barry 
Crimmins has announced he 
will not run for President in 
1988. At a small press con- 
ference at Stitches yesterday, 
Mr. Crimmins, America’s 
leading political and social sa- 
tirist stated that he will focus 
instead on producing the best 
political and social comedy 
for Boston comedy audiences. 
It is largely believed by pols 
across the country that should 
Mr. Crimmins have entered 
his hat into the presidential 
ring, the contest would have 





been rendered “wide open.” 
His decision not to run is be- 
lieved good for Boston area 
comedy lovers who will con- 
tinue to benefit from his fine 
comedic repertoire which in- 
cludes local, national, and in- 
ternational witticisms and 
commentary. 

“I know I would have mis- 
sed him tremendously,” com- 
mented Andy Rudnick, a lo- 
cal real estate broker and 
Crimmins follower. Mayor 
Flynn was unavailable for 
comment. And the camp of 
Presidential hopeful Michael 





S. Dukakis was quiet. 

Mr. Crimmins, who has ap- 
peared on HBO, the Today 
Show, the CBS Morning Pro- 
gram and a host of other na- 
tional programs says he 
[feels] comfortable with his 
decision. I guess it boils down 
to where I'll be most effective 
and I know there’s a consti- 
tuency in Boston that I can 
continue to serve faithfully.” 
When reached for comment 
later in the day, Mr. Crim- 
mins mentioned, “The only 
thing I am a candidate for is a 
heart attack.” 








Former presidential hopetul Barrv Crimmins. 
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Stitches reaffirms its 
commitment to bring the 
best comedy to Boston 


Audiences will continue to enjoy fine 


performances five days a week 


Boston — 

Stitches, the city’s leading 
comedy club announced yes- 
terday it will renew its com- 
mitment to bring the best 
comedy to Boston. “We have, 
for the past 5 years and will 
continue to for the next fifty 
years, bring the best comedy 
to Boston,” stated Seth 
Greenberg, owner and gen- 
eral manager of the club, at 
yesterday’s press conference: 

Comedy in Boston and in- 
deed throughout the country 
has experienced tremendous 
growth over the past few 
years, a trend which experts 
claim has been caused by the 
combination.of Cable TV’s in- 
fluence (HBO, Cinemax, 
Showtime) and from the en- 
hanced quality of local com- 
edic talent. “It’s a tough mar- 
ket out there,” one popular 
Boston comedian commented 
yesterday who preferred to 
remain anonymous. “You've 
got to be funny to make it.” 
Bostonians, who have a re- 
putation for being particularly 
finnicky about their comedy, 
enjoy going to shows at 
Stitches because it consistent- 
ly provides solid per- 
formances in comfortable sur- 
roundings. That, according to 
a recent Stitches survey. 

Mr. Greenberg, although 
not a comedian himself, 
knows the business. “My 
whole philosophy is very 
simple. Keep the customers 
satisfied,” he commented in a 
private interview after the 
press conference. “If a come- 
dian is not funny, the au- 
dience will not be satisfied. 





That’s why we maintain a 
strong five day line-up featur- 
ing Barry Crimmins on Thurs- 
days, Lenny Clarke or Don 
Gavin on Fridays, George 
MacDonald on Sundays, 
Anthony Clark on Wednes- 
days and a variety of strong 
performers on Saturdays.” 

It would seem that Mr. 
Greenberg's philosophy has 





proven successful as he has 
brought Stitches from a fi- 
nancial nightmare to a finan- 
cial success. “When I took 
over the club four years ago it 
was in bad shape, both physi- 
cally and financially. But we 
invested a great deal of 
money, time and sweat into 
what you see now.” Mr. 
Greenberg gave a special tour 





to the Comedy News staff 
pointing out the numerous 
additions to the club: new 
stage, bar, audio/visual 
equipment, paint, etc. “The 
bottom line is talent,” stated 
Mr. Greenberg. “You can do 
all of the renovations you 
want, but you must have the 
talent. That’s what we have at 
Stitches.” 








Stitches will return to 
summertime hot-spot in ’88 


West Yarmouth — 
Cape Cod Chinese restaurant 
Johnny Yees has confirmed 
that Stitches will return to 
their restaurant in the sum- 
mer of 1988. 

This past summer proved 
to be a momentous success 
for both Johnny Yees who 
saw a new group of faces walk 
through their doors and for 
Stitches who booked the acts. 
Stitches manager Harry Con- 
forti who travels back and 





forth from Boston to Yar- 
mouth, commented that ‘‘the 
formula is dynamite. We have 
access to the best talent in and 
around Boston and [Johnny 
Yees] is a great house in the 
best summer location. To- 
gether, it’s a winner.” 
Johnny Yees, located conve- 
niently on Route 28, West 
Yarmouth, is a mere 60 min- 
utes from the heart of Boston. 
During the summers, the res- 
taurant caters not only to the 





local patrons but to a lively 
tourist audience. ‘*We are very 
excited about what we did 
with [Stitches] this past sum- 
mer and based on the over- 
whelming response by our cus- 
tomers, we're looking forward 
to an even more successful 
1988,” stated Johnny Yee, the 
restaurant's proprietor. 

Stitches will open at Johnny 
Yees in April of 1988 and 
continue through Columbus 
Day. 
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One from 
the hearth 


The best gifts 
are homemade 


by Pattie Chase 


who live, breathe, and happily 

obsess about food, I have a certain 
role to play during the holidays. My 
nearest and dearest have come to expect 
(actually, “demand” is more the word) 
food-related gifts for the holidays. I’m 
always delighted to oblige. 

It feels right to me to give homey, 
edible gifts. Before Toys “R’” Us and Lord 
and Taylor (ves, Virginia, there is a credit 
card) folks actually made their own gifts 
with their own little hands. Paisley ties 
and dangling-sleeved sweaters notwith- 
standing, homemade gifts were usually 
digestible. 

In the ‘70s, when I was living up in the 
mountains of California, bereft of funds 
and modern conveniences, | got into the 
habit of fashioning gifts from whatever 
was at hand in the pantry or from the 
garden. The first year this idea occurred 
to me, my garden had vielded baskets 
full of shiny red chili peppers, which | 
decided would make wonderful gifts. 
How was I to know they were red hot? 
How was I to know that rubbing my eves 
and nose after crushing the pretty red 
things into attractive little jars with my 
bare fingers was emphatically not a good 
idea? I had time to dwell on these 
questions during the 26-mile ride to the 


L ike many other food professionals 


nearest clinic. 

The next year | made fudge. I stacked 
the pieces in cute cellophane bags and 
tied them with red and green ribbons. Big 
success. The vear after, having moved to 
New England, I gave sturdy bread pans 
from a Vermont barn sale with all the 
makings for homemade bread as well as 
funky illustrated instructions for making 
that first heavenly loaf. Another hit. 

Last vear | gave homemade 
cookbooks. My talented friend Katie 
designed a charming cover, which | had 
offset on red bond. | picked out five each 
of my favorite soup, bread, salad, entree, 
and dessert recipes and typed them in 
TANCYV Sc ript The cookbooks were stapled 
together in minutes. Voila. Every few 
months since I sent out the cookbooks, | 
yet a phone call from far away, and a 


3 
familiar voice, too infrequently heard, 
says, ‘Twas just making macaroons from 


vour cookbook and thought about vou 
’ Credit cards, bless them, cannot 
make these wonderful connections. 
This vear | decided to make gourmet 
seodie baskets (small baskets, my own 


version of modern economics), stutted 
with interesting delicacies from my 
favorite food emporium and sweet 


Norsels from mv own kitchen 

With this in mind | took a trip over to 
Pier One Imports (baskets “’R” us), 
where | scoped out a wide range of small 
baskets in every shape, at very afford- 
able prices. They also had some stun- 
ning cellophane sacks in wonderful col- 
ors that would work well for homemade 


JOHN NORDELL 








Apple Chutney, Major Grey’s Chutney, 
and the incomparable Subahdar 
chutneys, mango and ginger chutney 
being a big seller. If there are those on 
vour list who are into the hot. stuff, 
Subahdar’s Vindaloo curry paste, lime 
pickle, pickled eggplant, and various 


comestibles. 

Then I took an empty shopping bag 
and a tight budget over to my favorite 
food store, the Syrian Grocery Importing 
Company, at 270 Shawmut Avenue in 
the South End, just a block over from 
the Boston Center for the Arts. The Syr- 


ian Grocery (which also imports tasty curry sauces will literally bring tears to 
provisions from Italy, Greece, France, their eves. 
Romania, and India, to name but a few) On the more subtle side, there are 


lovely tins of McCann’s Irish Oatmeal, 
nifty packages of Whitworth’s Scone 
Mix, Charles Vanot fruit syrups, Tigrett’s 
sumptuous Babas au Rhum, attractive 
little boxes of candied ginger, Apricot 
Paste from Damascus, French Flavigny 
Pastilles, Zenobia Giant Pistachios, 
Calamata Figs, and Walker's Real Scotch 
Butter Shortbreads. 

This is not to mention the aii-impor- 
tant chocolate products. There is a wide 
range of Lindt Chocolate Bars, including 
the newest: Amaretto, Cappuccino, 
Milk, Dark, and White Truffle. They 
have Copenhagen Chocolate Covered 
Marzipan, wrapped in gorgeous fuchsia 
foil, and three attractive cocoas: Van 
Houten’s, Ghirardelli, and Droste. And 
there is much more. 

Store-bought goodies, however, are 
not the only way to fill your baskets 
with the right stuff. Here are two of my 
own tried and true holiday favorites that 
will have everyone on your list calling 
you Sugar Plum. 


has everything you might need to make 
fetching food baskets for the most dis- 
cerning gluttons. 

First, there are the elegant Martin 
Pouret Vinegars: green  peppercorn, 
black currant, shallot, apple and honey, 
garlic, raspberry, and citrus. Then there is 
the marvelous Moorland’s Honey, a New 
England treasure. They carry all the 
honeys: wild raspberry, cranberry, 
basswood, wild thyme, wild blueberry, 
buckwheat, and “Jungle Honey.” They 
also carry the elusive anv delectable 
Attiki Greek honey, the alleged Rolls- 
Royce of honeys. 

In the conserve/preserve department, 
the Syrian Grocery cannot be surpassed. 
Among other notable brands, they carry 
the succulent Omalia jams from 
Romania: quince, apple, red cherry, 
morello cherry, peach, and plum. Even 
more exotic is the luscious Machaalany 
Fig Jam with anise, sesame, and walnuts. 

From Arran’s Provisions come apple 
and thyme jelly, port wine jelly, 
grapefruit marmalade, and pure lemon 
curd, in stunning little square glass jars. 
Arran’s produces marvelous mustards as 


Maple Walnut Macaroons 
Makes about 36 


well: English Hot Mustard, Wine 2 cups ground walnuts; 
Mustard, Scotch Whiskey Mustard, Y2 cup sugar; 
Honey Mustard, and Scottish Beer 2 large egg whites, unbeaten; 
Mustard. 2 tablespoons real maple syrup. 
For Chutney fans there is Wilson's Preheat oven to 300 degrees. Mix 








ingredients in a bowl. Line baking 
sheets (two) with wax paper. Put table- 
spoons of dough onto sheets. Bake for 25 
minutes. Cool for two minutes and re- 
move from baking sheets. Store in air- 
tight containers up to one week. 


Rugalach 
Makes about 60 
Filling: 

1 cup pecans or walnuts, 
chopped fine; 

1 cup currants; 

¥2 cup sugar; 

2 teaspoons cinnamon. 

Pastry: 

2 cups white flour; 

8 ounces cream cheese, room 
temperature; 

2 sticks butter, room 
temperature; 

3 tablespoons sugar; 

12 ounces good apricot jam. 

Preheat oven to 350 degrees. Combine 
filling ingredients. Set aside. In bow! or 
food processor, combine pastry ingre- 
dients as if making pie dough. Divide 
dough into six equal-size pieces, roll each 
piece between sheets of wax paper into 
even six-inch circles and refrigerate for 
one hour. Circles should be about 1/16- 
inch thick. After dough is chilled, remove 
Wax paper and put circles of dough on 
lightly floured pastry board. Spread each 
circle with apricot jam within 2 inch of 
edge. Divide filling among the six circles 
of pastry, distributing evenly. Cut each 
circle into 10 or 12 wedges, as vou would 
a pie. Roll up each wedge from wide end 
to point. Place cookies point-side down 
on greased baking sheets. Bake until 
golden brown, about 20 minutes. Trans- 
ter -to wire rack to cool. @ 
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Holiday Parties! 
There are still prime dates and times available. 
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We offer flexible menus (including American 
and Mexican Specialties) and economical 


(617) 720-1190 
GIFT CERTIFICATES AVAILABLE TOO! 
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Don’t Wing It! 











Order Your 





Holiday Bird Now! 





TEN CENTER STREET 
RESTAURANT 


Newburyport 
— IS NOW OPEN — 


Elegant Private‘ Dining Rooms 
available for all occasions 
Remodeled Pub for Casual Dining 
Formal Dining Room 
Serving: Lunch ¢ Brunch ¢ Dinner 


462-6652 


Lunch Sunday 
Mon.-Sat. 1:30-3:00 1:30-3:00 4:30-0:00 





GOOSE 
TURKEY 
PHEASANT 
DUCK 
CAPON 
PARTRIDGE 
QUAIL 
AND MORE 


All Fresh & Oven Ready 


SAVENORS 

MARKET -& -SuUPPLY-CcO 

92 Kirkland St. Cambridge 
547-1765 


SHE Valet Parking Available @D 
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Stull Around — | 


Where 
there’s 
always | 

something 


for 
everyone 
























Mondays Foosball tournament, cash prizes, 
TV football 





| Tuesdays Dart tournament 





Wednesdays start your weekend. Varies with live 
music and Boston’s great DJ S. 











Thursdays Special T-shirt &’ concert ticket 
promos... dancing 





Fridays & Fabulous weekend parties. Dance 
Saturdays the night away! 





Sundays ‘Dead Head Night,”’ featuring live 


Dead head music. 18 and over. 
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GUITARS 
AMPLIFIERS 
ACCESSORIES 


the . 
(7 (EY “creating today’s sounds od 
Rs with tomorrow's technology” 




















BACKSTAGE PLUS 
AUDITION 30 





~ MICROBASS 
SOLO 


CALL FOR PRICES 


PEAVY EQUIPMENT IS AVAILABLE IN 
OUR WEST HARTFORD STORE ONLY 





PROBASS 





AGUITARS & ve 


Sate 
SQUIRE 


STRATS 
FROM $199 - 
P BASS 
FROM *249 


14 Fenders that 
really kick 
including “‘the TWIN’”’ 


It's better than ever 


SQUIRE AMPS 
FROM *75 
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GUITARS w/KAHLER VIBRATO case extra 










MODEL 2 $330° 
ram wt 
MODEL 3 $3999 
MODEL 3A $369°° 
—— 3A 
MODEL 4 $519° 
BAe CE 
MODEL 5 %579° 
MODEL 6 %6499°° 
DISCOUNTS ON CHARVELS 
w/FLOYD RODE TREMELOS 
MARSHALL =~ 
Ks 
Legendary English Sound 
at Revolutionary Prices me 
ot 
3005 
MICROSTACK 


90 Ae | 


$279 





500S 
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For pricing & info. on the rest of the Marshall line of guitar & bass 
amplification, call or come in. 
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Leading the way in 
linear digital synthesis 


ROLAN 


D50 


A breakthrough in technology 
A breakthrough in price 


$1495 








KEYBOARDS 
DRUM MACHINES 





MT32 Multitambral module whee 
$549 








HS 60 — 
A real synth at 
an unreal price 


TR 626 — 
PCM digital drums 
in a box 





— 128 programmable presets 
— built in stereo spkrs 

— real time editing 

— midi compatible 

— audio ins & outs 


TR-626 mreneme | Orig sold over $1000 SALE $599 


KAWAI DIGITAL MEETS ANALOG 


The K3m Digital Wave Memory Synthesizer Module provides exactly the same revolutionary digital-plus- 
analog voice generation as the Kawai K3 synthesizer, in a compact, rack-mountable modular unit, which 
can be controlled by an MIDI keyboard 

The K3m features an innovative and versatile system for keyboard split control, enabling you to divide 
the keyboard into a variety of configurations 

The K3m doubles the polyphonic capability of the Kawai K3 synthesizer to full 12-note polyphony 

The K3m provides a powerful extra voice for any MIDI music system, and adds the warmth of analog 
sound to a digital synthesizer, or the clarity of digital sound to an analog synthesizer 


KSm 











Special factory purchase 


$395, 





State-of-the-Art Sound and 
Features, That’s the 
Dynamic R-100 

Touch-sensitive pads for true dynamic response 
24 modern digital drum sounds, recorded with 32 
kHz sampling, for incredible richness and realism 

Large internal memory (up to 100 Patterns, 100 
Songs, and 10 Song Chains) for enormous pro 
gramming versatility and performance potential 

Unique Multi Control, allows setting of level, pan- 
ning, tuning and touch sensitivity for each key, for 
live-sounding, natural drum patterns 

Professional features: foot operated Hi Hat 
open/close, automatic tempo setting to accompa 
nying music, selectable flams, versatile MIDI pro- 


onLy $599. 





Now ... An Affordable 
Digital Piano 

Introducing the Kawai P-135, the industry's most 
affordable 76 note digital piano. Features on the 
—————— new 135 include: a wide range of realistic sounds, a 

powerful built-in speaker system, an abundant 

variety of MIDI functions and a keyboard with the 
touch and response of a real piano 

Attractively packaged with a hi-tech stand that 
includes two pedals (soft and damper), the 135 
features 8 different voices, a chorus effect, full 
volume and transpose controls as well as line input 
and output jacks, headphone jack and a MIDI in 
and out jack. The 135's advanced MIDI controls 
open up a new world of playing opportunities. The 
piano can be connected to MIDI 
Less Weight Less Money than an upright piano 


Only $995 


, w/bench stand & pedals 











COMPUTERS 


WE'D RATHER YOU WERE 
IMPRESSED WITH OUR 
COMPUTER'S PERFORMANCE. 
NOT JUST ITS PRICE. 


When it comes to computers, high per- The 520ST has a half megabyte of mem- 
formance does not always mean high price. ory and a built-in 360K disk drive. The 
: ; _ _ top of the ST line—the 1040ST—has a 
Take our high performance line of Atari fyi megabyte of memory and a built-in 
ST™ computers. They start with a pro- 720K disk drive. 
prietary chip that takes full advantage of 
There's more. Like software. Software 


a 68000 microprocessor. 

p for almost any application. Powerful 
Then we add extras. Extras like a high- software that is simple to use and easy 
speed DMA port for faster file access. At understand. The Atari ST's GEM’- 


MIDI port for music applications. And —_hased user interface features a Doi 
be a point-and- 
color. Both the 520ST™ and 1040ST™ com- click environment. That means software 


puters come with 512 vivid colors. And that’s fun and a pleasure to use. So com- 
flicker-free high-resolution monochrome. pare the performance. Then compare the 
price. We think you'll be impressed. 





1040 ST Packages 
start 
at only 


$899 











tasauemuricstecksscomelete I ATARI 


for Atari, Apple, Macintosh, IBM. Power Without the Price™ 
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~OTME Tex HNOLOGY THAT PERFORMS 


Ensoniq Keyboards are another La Salle music exclusive in Boston and 
Hartford. 





ESQ-1 The technology that performs 

The award-winning Ensoniq ESQ-1 Digital Wave Synthesizer ...for you. 

In 1987, the members of the music industry chose the ESQ-1 as the year’s Most When you buy any Ensoniq instrument 

Innovative Keyboard. Quite an achievement for a young American company JOUCEN be sure you've got a technolog 

competing with seasoned international manufacturers. With its great sound and ically-advanced instrument that’s 
backed by a service-oriented world 


8-track polyphonic sequencer, it's been the personal recording studio of choice for 
over 25,000 musicians 


Mirage DSK 


The also-award-winning Mirage DSK Sampling Keyboard 

In the 1986 industry poll, the Mirage walked off with the Most Innovative Keyboard bid 
honors. In the three years since its introduction it has become unquestionably the #™. 
most popular professional sampler ever made. The Mirage has been heard on hun 

dreds of records and there are literally thousands of great Mirage sounds available. 


EPS 


The new Ensoniq EPS Performance Sampler 

Never has a sampler been such a standout in live performance. From its 
Poly-Key™ pressure sensitive keyboard and Instant Patch Select buttons, to its 
uncanny ability to continue playing while sounds are loading, the Ensoniq 
EPS Performance Sampler is the most advanced instrument of its kind for the 
performing musician ; ; 


SQ-80 
The new Ensoniq SQ-80 Cross Wave Synthesizer 


Combining the best features of an esoteric studio synthesizer and the most 
expressive performance synth, the SQ-80 takes both a step further. The wide- 
open voice architecture is matched by its ease of use. The unique way it combines 
sampled and synthesized waves is unmatched by any other synth in its class. 


wide support network 
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RECORDING EQUIPMENT ae eee | THE POPULAR NS-10M 


MT2xX MULTITRACK CASSETTE RECORDER 





so 





$599 


Bonus: REDESIGNED 
n/puciage 2" | SPECIFICALLY FOR 


of MT2X NEAR-FIELD MONITOR 
APPLICATIONS 


$299 » 


Also Great for Home HIFI 





@@ A sophisticated and portable 6-channel mixer/4-track recording and mixdown system. ~" sei larity of the Yamaha NS-10M 
ag ° e explosive popularity of the Yamaha NS- 
HZ MIDI synchronization for use with rhythm programmers, sequencers and MIDI computers. spesker system for near-field monitoring in profes- 


I Specifically designed for the needs of serious amateur and professional musicians. sional sound studios throughout the world has 
: resulted in the development of the NS-10M 
STUDIO model. The NS-10M STUDIO maintains 


SIGNAL PROCESSORS S2628225:2°% . peeeenemementenien the quality and performance of the original 
NS-10M, but has been refined and redesigned 
RE xX ky Oo DIGITAL MULTI EFFECTOR specifically for professional applications. To begin 
é with, you can throw away the tissue paper. 


The high-end output of the NS-10OM STUDIO has 
been modified — on th2 basis of extensive testing 
: = te ee es oe and feedback from t'.e field — for optimum 


a oon balance in the stuuio control room. 
— 
; $399 
































Only the price is small ot af 
y tne p ~ % bond 

i The portable REX50 offers the 
whole range of today’s ate $ 
sophisticated digital effects. #% bt 

i The world’s first digital distortion 
effects. 

i Full programmability and memory . 
storage capabilities. lk, dis 

Hk age 
REX50 
saan Pa “id andiee 
xe* SIGNAL PROCESSORS 
a SPXSOII 
ee. DIGITAL MULTI-EFFECT PROCESSOR 
ae 
whee 
age 
g . 
399 SPX90I! 
off i A wide selection of professional-quality digital effects in a single, compact rack-mount 
unit. 
te i A full two seconds of sampling time available in the freeze programs, two seconds of 
eee delay time in the delay programs, and one second of initial delay time in the reverb 
ed programs. 
$ @ 30 preset effects in ROM, 60 user-stored RAM locations for custom-edited programs. 
. {i MIDI control of remote preset changes. 
$ 
te 
+ Po ther er 
ihe 
e 
3 
& x ae 
* 
eee #® 
| of # 
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YAMAHA DIGITAL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


The legend gets better 
but the prices go down 
AND THE FACTORY REBATES TOO! 





WX7 WIND MIDI 
CONTROLLER. 
14 keys, standard Boéhm system. 
Transmits breath control, for volume, 
vibrato and tone (EG bias) of connect- 
ed MIDI sound source. Adjustable 
wind flow resistance. Adjustable lip 
pressure control for pitch bending 
(pitch bend wheel seo provided). Ad- 
6 pe key height. od Hold feature 
olds one note while playing another 
(can be sent on two separate MIDI 
channels). Controls: program change, 
octave change (—2 to +3 octaves). 


A New Dimension 


$795 








PF85 ELECTRONIC PIANO. 
AWM (Advanced Wave Memory) 
tone generation. 5 voices: grand 
pm, op piano, electric piano, 
arpsichord and vibraphone. 88-key 
velocity-sensitive keyboard with 
weighted piano-style action. 


ONLY 


$1695 








DX100 FM SYNTHESIZER. 
Programmable 4-0; ge 3 Pe —— 
tone generator. 49 lg 
phonic. 192-voice seed RO 

voice internal RAM. 96-voice bank. ° 
Can receive key velocity data. Pitch 
bend wheel, modulation wheel, vol- 
ume control. 


A great Midi Module also 


$349 





DX21 FM SYNTHESIZER. 
Programmable 4-operator, 8-algo- 
rithm FM tone generator. 61 keys. 
8-note pol mic, 2-voice multi- 

ti . Independent 5-parameter 
envelope generator for each operator. 
128-voice internal ROM. 32-voice 
internal RAM. 32 performance mem- 
ories. Built-in chavs effect. 





LASALLE IS BOSTON & HARTFORD’S 
AUTHORIZED DEALER 
FOR THE COMPLETE LINE OF YAMAHA 





YAMAHA GUITARS 


For beginners to pros 


Classic 
guitars 


Steei 
String 
Guitars 


Electric 
Guitars 


Limited offer: 
Buy a Yamaha HR Guitar Amp for only *50 with purchase 
of electric guitar. 


Guitar & 
Amplifier 
Package 


w/FREE 
LASALLE 
GUITPAK 


YAMAHA 
ELECTRIC GUITAR 
W/ TREMELO 






YAMAHA 
AMPLIFIER 


from $Q9g95 


from $4 1 ges 
from s 1 2985 





$49950 


ORIG. $350. 


-Guitar Cable 
-Guitar Strap 
-Guitar Chairs 


J 


LASALLLE 
GUITPAK 
$20 VALUE 














DX7IIFD, DX7IID FM 
Phe Wise eae 


Programmable 6-operator, 32- 
a FM Pads ps cam Inde- 


pendent 8- ter envelo 
2 gd rial operator. 61. 1-key 
velocity- and aftertouch-sensitive 


keyboard. 16-note polyphonic output. 
Sar oth dual —— it modes. 64-voice 





faiaeetengiietagiee 33 
rator, 32 
oe FM tone ao Inde- 
pendent 8- ter envelo 
generator fr each operator. 61. 1-key 
velocity- and aftertouch-sensitive 
keyboard. 16-note polyphonic output. 
64-voice internal memory 32-voice 
performance memory. may aig voice 








-voice perform- cartridges, RAM4 cartridges. Pro- 
pees evyorree. M3 with touch, le function memo — 
LFO, key number or EG control. time performance effects. 
tuning. Fractional level scales f Pitch- 
bend and modulation wheels. 
DX7HFD . 
w/Disk Drive $1725 DX7ID $1525 DX7S *1049 
REBATE 100 REBATE 75 REBATE 50 
Final Price Final Price 
After Rebate $4 625 After Rebate $4 450 After Rebate $9QG 


RE, AF MAT a ARNO IE ARES RRC 
YAMAHA PORTABLE 


KEYBOARDS 


Committment to quality & music 








VSS-30 





SAMPLE OURS OR SAMPLE YOURS 
32 Mini size keys, 11 instrument sounds, 
voice sampling w/built in microphone, 
digital synth, easy cord system, built-in 
speaker 


$79.95 


COMBINES A FULL FEATURE 
KEYBOARD AND A SYNTH ATA 
PRICE THAT’S LESS THAN EITHER 
49 Mid size keys, 16 Orchestra voices, 12 
preset rhythms 


$139.95 





PSS-370 





PSS-570 








PSR-22 





CREATE YOUR OWN VOICES AND 
RHYTHMS WITH THE DIGITAL SYN- 
THESIZER AND PCM RHYTHM SEC- 
TION 


$199 


YAMAHA DESIGNED THE PSR 22 
FOR THOSE WHO WANT A SYNTH 
BUT THINK THEY CAN’T AFFORD 
ONE FULL SIZE KEYS! 


$249 


WHO SAID THAT PROFESSIONAL 
PERFORMANCE AND LOW PRICED 
PORTABLE ELECTRONIC KEY- 
BOARDS WERE MUTUALLY INCOM- 
PATIBLE? 


$339 


W/ AC POWER SUPPLY 
(full size) 
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RECORDING ea et 
ACCESSORIES 


signal processing. 
The ALESIS MIDIVERB Il multiple effects processor features 99 custom pro- 
rec r woes 
The most complete 4 TK cassette orde grams that are designed to cover a wide range of specific applications, rang- 
ing from gated snare drums, chorused keybdards, flanged guitars, stereo 











The new AT-RMX64... 
The only professional-quality, synthesis, thickened vocals, to multiple effect patches. All at a price affordable 
complete recorder/mixer . m enough to allow several MIDIVERB Il’s to be dedicated to these tasks while 
virtually anyone can use, audio ‘technica. freeing up your more expensive digital processors. 
and everyone can afford. 
me MICRO SERIES 
: MicroVerb $229 | 
: MicroGate $125 
: MicroLimiter $125 
; MicroEnhancer $125 


bet @u 
8 re | 


MICROVERSB js a fully professional digital reverb from 
Alesis that contains 16 of the most stunning and useful 
reverb programs ever devised. Its full 16 bit linear PCM 
processor delivers startlingly smooth dense sound 





Once you've seen, heard, and touched the comparable to that of any of the best digital reverb 
Audio-Technica AT-RMX64 recorder/mixer, you'll processors ever made. Knowing that the capabilities of 
immediately realize that this is a unique tool that this reverb shouldn't be hampered by a complicated 
will enhance your creativity in sound. Whether SPECIAL user interface, the Alesis design-team trimmed the 
he ate Sr i Deepen il PURCHASE controls to only those functions necessary for fast 
ere ip pe prrenisinseclgt son mag CLEARANCE reliable performance. . .Input, output and mix controls 
r U ar I ‘ , : 
novice. tots you are an Lec tagen tight $ = you instant setup of levels and reverb depth, and a 
semi-pro, or home equipment. 7939 position rotary knob allows program selection. That's 


it! MICROVERB delivers what you need without getting 
in the way... 16 clean, transparent, totally distinctive 
spatial statements that will illuminate your music. 





FOSTEX 


AFFORDABLE SYSTEM RECORDING . 
W/FLEXIBILITY & PERFORMANCE Yes. There isa Santa Claus. 
AND, ALESIS i ANNOUNCE 


DRUM AND SEQUENCER COMBINATION EVER PRODUCED. 





HR 16 HIGH SAMPLE RATE == MMT-8 MULTI TRACK 
16 BIT DIGITAL DRUM MACHINE MIDI RECORDER 


ON DISPLAY NOW! 
TAKING ORDERS 


ony $299 $449 


[aSalle 





Cassette systems from 


8 TK systems from 
Stereo Mastering Open Reel : 

















TASCAM 


the 8-track. 
And get the 10-Pac 















A total of $689 worth of studio gear, packed and ready to go. 
And completely free, with vour purchase of the 388 “Studio 8” mixer/ 
recorder from Tascam, featuring 8 channels, 8 busses, and 8 tracks. 


1.Dual Cassette Deck. 2.Power Amp. $689 in studio gear. 
3.Monitor speakers. 4.Stereo headphones. — 

5.Set of 10 cassette tapes. 6.Recorder $3195. 
cleaning kit. 7 The Multitrack Primer. COMPLETE 

8. Understanding Synchronization. 9. Are 

You Ready fdr Multitrack? 10.One pad, 

track sheets. 








SPECIAL 
FACTORY REBATE! 
on Shure SM57’s 
and SM58’s 


SMSS 
REG. PRICE: $109 
YOUR PRICE: *89 


SMS7 
REG. PRICE: $89 


REBATE: $15 
YOUR PRICE: °74 


[aSalle 
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Tascam 
Multi-Track 
Cassette Recorders 











PORTA 05 $399 
PORTA 1 5449 
PORTA 2 $695 
246 $1150 
‘ tet ie 
‘hae ; FS 
x bt ae 
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JBL 


FLAT AXIAL RESPONSE AND 
SMOOTH POWER RESPONSE 


JBL 





4406 STUDIO MONITOR 


The 2-way 6-inch Model 4406 
monitor is ideal for console or close- 
in listening. The low-distortion 6” 
(170 mm) woofer is composed of a 
filled polypropylene material which 
provides both high internal damping 
and excellent structural integrity. 


$299 pr 


4408 STUDIO MONITOR 


JBL's 2-way 8-inch Model 4408 is 
an ideal choice for broadcast and 
general monitoring applications. The 
low-distortion 8” (200 mm) compos- 
ite woofer gives maximum stiffness, 
mass, and internal damping, for 
superior reproduction of both 


speech and music. 
$359 pr 





HIGH POWER OUTPUT 
CAPABILITY 





4410 STtuDIO MONITOR 

The powerful 3-way 10-inch Model 
4410 features a vertical line array 
that gives maximum spatial detail at 
greater listening distances. The 
special laminated high polymer 
composite 10” (250 mm) woofer has 
outstanding power handling capabili- 
ties, delivering extraordinary punch 


and fidelity. 
$599 pr 


4412 STUDIO MONITOR 
The 3-way 12-inch Model 4412 is 
highlighted by an ultra-large, ultra- 
precise 12” (300 mm) laminate 
composite woofer. Its tight-cluster 
arrangement and superior power- 
efficiency make it the ultimate 
monitor for close-in listening. The 
mid-range element and larger woofer 
allow for greater power handling, 
increased sensitivity, and extended 


bandwidth. 
$899 PR 




















GIFT IDEAS AT GIFT PRICES. 





Invisible K-2B Keyboard 
Stand 


+88 


Invisible Micro Keyboard 
Stand 


$39 


Yamaha Chorus Pedal 


$75 


Boss DB11 Multi-Tuner 
Metronome 


$29 


Akai AX73 synthesizer 


$499 


Roland TR707 (a few left) 


$295 





Samson 3-Tier Keyboard 
Stand 


$99 


Fender Delay Pedal w/ 
hold 


$149 


Matrix Guitar Tuner or 
Metronome 


$25 


Symetrix CL 150 Com- 
pressor 


$189 


JBL E 140 15” Bass 
Speakers 


$149 





Round Base Microphone 
Stand 


$4495 


K & M 211 Boom Arm 


$4995 


DOD American Metal 
Pedal 


$39 


JBL Control 1 Compact 
Monitors 


$435/pr 


Akai S900 Sampler 


$1995 


Audio Technica 20’ 
Guitar Cables 


$795 





Confused? How about a 
La Salle Music Gift 
Certificate? 


AKG K 240 M Head- 
phones 


$75 


Roctron 310 Compressor 
Limitor 


$429 


Oberheim Matrix 6 Rack 


$599 


Roland TRSO5 


$249 





BBE 402 Aural Exciter 


$199 





Fostex T10 Headphones 


$39 





ART Proverb Digital Re- 
verb 


$249 





Oberheim Matrix 6 Key- 
board 


$799 





Yamaha FB01 Midi Ex- 
pander 


$269 
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Akai Crown 
AKG dbx 
Alembic DDA 
Alesis DigiDesign 
Allen & Heath DOD 
AMEK EAW 
Ampeg Eventide 
Ampex Tap Fairlight 
AMR Fender 
Aphex Fostex 
Ashley Gallien Krueger 
Atari Gibson 
Audioarts Goldline 
Audio Technica Hill Audio 
Auratone HiWatt 
Beyer Hybrid Arts 
Biamp ibanez 

‘ Carver Invisible Stands 
Casio Jackson 
Celestion JBL 
Charvel Kawa 


Klark-Teknik 
Korg 
Kramer 
Kubicki 
Kurzweil 
Laney 
Lexicon 
Loft 
Marshall 
Martin 
Nakamichi 
Oberheim 
Opcode 
Orban 
Otari 
Ovation 
Pedulla 
Peavey 
Q@sc 
Rane 
Rhodes 


Boston 


Rickenbacker 
Roland 

Samson Wireless 
Scholz 
Sennheiser 
Seymour Duncan 
Shure 

Sony Digital 
Sony MCI 
Soundcraft 
Steinberger 
Symetrix 


360 Systems 


' Tascam 


Technics 
TOA 
Trace Elliott 


Valley People 
Washburn 
Wheatstone 
Yamaha 


and many more! 





NO PURCHASE NECESSARY 


M-S 10-6 
Wed. til 7 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 


as a= 


Hartford M-Tues 9:30-6:00 


W-Th-Fri 9:30- 10:00 
Sat 9:30-5:30 
Sunday Noon-5:00 


22 LaSalle Road, West Hartford, CT 06107 (203) 236-5401 
1116 Boylston Street, Boston, MA 02215 (617) 536-0066 
1112 Boylston Street, Boston, MA (Pro Audio) (617) 536-2030 























iffeen ifteen years later 


and now ... better than ever' 


fe MOLLY'S 


OSTON’S MOST ENTERTAINING NIGHTCLUB? 


NANA VRAA AA AAAARAL RA RAR RR RRR RRR AA ARRAN 





Come back to an old friend. 
(corner Harvard Ave. — 
on Green Line — 


1 block from Commonwealth Ave.) 











liston, MA 783-2900 


SAN AS SN ae SENN LI SISS GILL EE LISD ES VIL IELTS GY FEST IIE ISDE NESS, 








BOSTON’S MOST ENTERTAINING NIGHTCLUB 


We wish to thank you for your 
continued su Lem over these past 15 





years, and hope to see you often! 


Enjoy a quiet evening in our old English 
style pub, play darts, pool, foosball, or 
the latest video games in our game room. 


— or throw your worries to the wind 
and dance the night away on our newly 
renovated dance room. 
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; § | Rent your own nightclub! | : 
| § up to 600 people for your:} | 


























¢e XMAS PARTIES 

e SPORTS PARTIES 

e WORK PARTIES 

e BACHELOR PARTIES 

¢e SCHOOL PARTIES AND MORE , 


@or-. e. 
2 eo 4,87 OCF OOe 
‘2 -@ - 

Oe Cx ore" 


COOK 
COOOL 





161 Brighton Ave. — Allston — 783- 2900 




















Appearing on New Year's 


j 





Eve 


















SEA GAELS — 


NAHANT’S HIDDEN SECRET 


TICKETS AVAILABLE IN ADVANCE 
1 Willow Road, Nahant 
581-1300 


SEE OUR AD IN THE CLUB SECTION 
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¥ ‘ : > 
G oO erfi Id & A Complete Ski Vacation for Two: 
Pp’ , e 3 Nights / 4 Days Just $258 
& We have the atmosphere hill skiing at Sunday River 
CELEBRATE THE 9 and service of a classic New Ski Resort and Mt. Abram. 
England resort with fireplaces : : 
aglow and outstanding cui- # Our Ski Touring Center of- 
WITH po he fers 42 kilometers of groomed 
9 . ,, trails, Nordic & Telemark 
“DANCIN WITH H ENRY & Our accommodations ‘ instruction, rentals and 
WED. DECEMBER 23 SAT. JANUARY 2 include traditional ? -WY guided tours. 
CHRISTMAS PARTY “BRING IN a a gl fh. FA midweek 3-night/ 
WITH THE NEW YEAR & tarp eatebnen 4-day package 
Santa Claus/Giveaways SPECTACULAR” ter: > includes lodging, 
WEEKENDS WEDNESDAY, JAN. 20 Condominiums. \f breakfast and dinner 
DEC. 26 STEVE SMITH daily, X-C skiing and 
FIREFIGHTERS AND THE NAKEDS We're only ten min- - use of all facilities 
TUMBLIN DICE ACTON utes away from down- starting at $258 for two. 
JAN. 8, 9 SOMING ATT 
FOUR ON THE FLOOR 
JAN. 15, 16 SECRETS A four-season resort in Maine's White Mountains 
SHOES aun 70 miles from Portland, 13 miles from N.H. border 
JAN. 22, 23 
THE HAWKS 
oe io For Reservations: (207) 824-2175 ‘he n 
M 800-654-0125 
98 Brookline Ave., Boston, MA nine eee I], 
247-8605 = lub 























FESS SE SEE ESE DE SE DE DSS BE SE DAS BSE SS OE NE ES IS SSS 
THE CAPTAIN FAIRFIELD HOUSE 
KENNEBUNKPORT, MAINE 04046 


15 12 FISH PIER 
BOSTON. MA 02210 


338-75) 
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by Julie Lockhart 


FOOD AND DRINK, DECEMBER 11, 1987 


THE SEASON, 


’ 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX 


easting is as much a part of the 
FE holiday season as caroling and 

decorating the tree. And anyone on 
your Christmas list who spends much 
time in the kitchen will appreciate a gift 
of dishware, kitchen appliances, or food- 
related gadgets and gewgaws. Keep in 
mind, though, that you may want your 
gift recipients to open these before 
December 25, so they can be enjoyed in 
the weeks before Christmas as well. And 
remember that when it comes to kitchen 
accoutrements, there’s a wide range of 
options for those on your gift list, 
whether they live to eat or just eat to live. 


Panning out 

For many of us, baking Christmas 
cookies brings back nostalgic memories 
of childhood Christmases past. “Cookie 
monsters” on your gift list would have 
fun with the nonstick baking pan at 
Williams-Sonoma’s (Copley Place and 
Faneuil Hall Marketplace), which 
produces cookies reminiscent of Vic- 
torian children’s toys, in the shape of 
Santa’s sleigh ($20). Crate and Barrel 
(Copley Place, Faneuil Hall Marketplace, 
and 48 Brattle Street, Cambridge) offers 
several delightful terra-cotta cookie 
molds that keep cookies warm after 
baking. There are molds with which you 
can bake parts for gingerbread houses 
($16.95) or Victorian cottages ($19.95), 
and individual cookie molds turn out 
giant edible bears and dolls ($11.95). If 
some little tyke you know is learning his 
ABCs, you could give him Williams- 
Sonoma’s Typeface Cookie Cutter — a 
roller that cuts out letter- and number- 
shaped cookies ($8). 

Candy lovers might enjoy making 
their own Christmas chocolates with 
Williams-Sonoma’s elegant copper, 
brass, and ceramic double boiler ($85). A 
13¥2-ounce can of Pernigotti extra-dark 
cocoa flavored with vanilla ($9.75) or a 
pair of 18-ounce bars of Belgian bit- 
tersweet chocolate ($14) will start your 
favorite chocoholic cooking. 

Professional chefs choose copper 
cookware for its ability to conduct heat 
quickly and evenly, but its pink-gold 
gleam makes it a favorite in home 
kitchens, too. A French set of three useful 
pieces — a two-quart covered saucepan, 
a sauté pan, and an oval au gratin pan — 
is available at Williams-Sonoma ($220). 


Machine dreams 

For the person who received an ice- 
cream maker last Christmas, Brookstone 
(Faneuil Hall, Copley Place, and 29 
School Street, Boston) has the perfect 
complement: an ice-cream-cone maker. 
The set includes a microwave-safe waf- 
fle-pattern grid and three cone rollers in 
two sizes ($14.95). Or, if there’s someone 
on your list who prefers frozen yogurt, 
sherbet, or soft ice cream, Williams- 
Sonoma has the “latest scoop,” a pro- 
fessional-quality frozen dessert machine 
from Belgium that eliminates cranking 





BY JEFF THIEBAUTH 


Salt and pepper shakers, by Polly Frizzell: at the Artful Hand 


and creates unique dairy treats to your 
specifications ($275). 

Is there a bagel lover on your 
Christmas list? Brookstone has the 
answer for the person who’s tired of 
bagels, English muffins, or thick slices of 
bread getting stuck in the toaster — a 
toaster with oversized slots ($49.95). And 
the best way to serve that freshly toasted 
bagel is on Crate and Barrel's attractive 
oak breakfast-in-bed tray with an easy- 
clean white formica top ($26.95). 

For small jobs or small appetites, 
Cuisinart’s ‘“Mini-Mate’” food processor 
is ideal. It does much of what made its 
flashier cousin famous, but on a smaller 
scale — and at a fraction of the price ($40 
at Jordan Marsh, Downtown Crossing 
and several suburban locations). 

Gadgeteers would have fun with 
handy kitchen tools from Chesapeake 
Knife and Tool (Faneuil Hall Market- 
place), such as the “Clam Ram,” a safe, 
easy-to-use clam opener that makes it 
almost impossible to cut yourself while 
prying open cherrystone shells ($14.95). 
Or, how about a French-fry cutter that 
slices an entire potato in a single stroke 
($16.95), or a one-handed radish-rose 
cutter ($11.95)? Cutting fruit for salads 
and desserts is made easy with special 
tools from Williams-Sonoma. An apple 
corer with a round stainless-steel blade 
removes the core smoothly ($8); a citrus 
“zesteur” slices pith-free strips of lemon 
or orange peel ($6.50); and a double- 
ended melon cutter makes it easy to 
scoop out melon balls in different sizes 
($13). And for anyone who's afraid of 
radiation escaping from the microwave 
oven, Brookstone offers peace of mind. 
Just pass their microwave meter around 
the edges and front of the oven door, and 
it will register any leaks ($19.95). 


Coffee or tea? 

The makers of Waterpik have come up 
with a clever idea for coffee drinkers, 
called “CupCake.” It’s a miniature elec- 
tric hotplate that holds a coffee cup and 
keeps it warm to the last drop. With 
automatic on/off switch, CupCake has 
an oak base and comes with its own 
indigo-blue ceramic mug ($24.95 at 
Chesapeake Knife and Tool). Another 
way to keep coffee or tea from cooling off 
too quickly is with Williams-Sonoma’s 
covered mugs. A set of six blue-and- 
white Chinese porcelain mugs with lids 
and saucers is $21. The Nature Company 
(Newbury Street, Boston, and Concord 
Center, Concord) sells a fascinating 
coffee mug for stargazers that is de- 
corated with constellations — but when 
you fill it with a hot beverage the design 
magically changes into astrological sym- 
bols ($8.50). And your favorite coffee 
drinker will never need to buy another 
filter if you give him Brookstone’s 24- 
karat gold-plated mesh filter ($9.95). 

History buffs would appreciate receiv- 
ing a piece of America’s past: a silver tea- 
and-coffee service designed by master 


Laying it on the table 


Kitchen gifts that serve a purpose 





silversmith and Boston patriot Paul 
Revere. Reproduced from the originals in 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts’ collec- 
tion, the coffeepot and teapot can be 
purchased separately for $295 each; the 
complete set, with creamer, sugar bowl, 
and tray, for $995. More modest pocket- 
books can still acquire a sampling of 
Revere’s talent with a set of fluted 
teaspoons ($40 each in sterling; $10 each 
in silverplate) at the Museum of Fine 
Arts. Another very special teapot, by Op 
Art painter Vasarély, is an exclusive at 
Marion Ruth (Copley Place and 1385 
Beacon Street, Brookline). In a limited 
edition of 500, this unique collector’s item 
sells for $500, and is a good bet to 
increase in value in years to come. The 
most imaginative and exquisite tea 
service in town is by Germany’s Paul 
Wunderlich, inspired by the myth of 
Leda and the Swan. This white porcelain 
set contains a teapot, creamer, and sugar 
bowl, and six cups, saucers, and dessert 
plates. All pieces incorporate fanciful 
wing-and-feather motifs, and the set has 
a graceful Art Nouveau feeling. 
Produced by Rosenthal in a_ limited 
edition of 500, this is available at Marion 
Ruth ($2600). 

Architects and tea lovers alike will love 
Alessi’s unique teakettle, designed by 
noted architect Richard Sapper (at Con- 
ran’s, 26 Exeter Street, Boston). This 
stainless-steel kettle is not only a func- 
tional work of art, it also plays a tune 
when it boils ($95). Conran’s also carries 
unusual teakettles designed by other 
well-known architects, including Aldo 
Rossi and Michael Graves, from $80 to 
$120. 


A little romance 

Though Christmas may not be the best 
time for picnicking, you can look forward 
to idyllic movable feasts with an 1890s 
picnic basket from Brookstone. It’s got 
everything you need for a picnic for four, 
including a red-and-white tablecloth and 
napkins, plastic plates and mugs, a 
wooden cutting board, two airtight food 
containers, corkscrew and bottle opener, 
all neatly packed in a roomy willow 
basket ($99.95). A more luxurious set, 
which contains blue-and-white Strat- 
fordshire china, stainless flatware, and 
two thermoses, costs $250. And to keep 
wine cool at your picnic, the BYO 
insulated wine chiller is just the thing. 
This winner of the Prince Philip Prize for 
Australian design holds two one-liter 
bottles and is available from Williams- 
Sonoma for $40. 

An old-fashioned English breakfast 
can be had at Crabtree and Evelyn 
(Copley Place, Faneuil Hall Marketplace, 
and Pickering Wharf, Salem). Choose 
from a variety of breakfast baskets filled 
with treats like orange and cinnamon 
cookies, strawberry preserves, English 
biscuits, and real English breakfast tea 
($5.50 to $27), or pick several individual 
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stocking stuffers, in flavors like black 
currant, apricot, peach with amaretto, or 
orange marmalade ($1.50 each). 

A gift idea for antique lovers is a set of 
hand-crocheted placemats with the look 
and feel of Victorian lacework. At 
Country Curtains (33 Union Street, Bos- 
ton, and Pickering Wharf, Salem), the all- 
cotton placemats sell for $6.50 each; 
matching napkins are available at $4.75 
each. Or, you might prefer Williams- 
Sonoma’s elegant jacquard-weave 
damask table linens — the real thing, just 
like grandmother used. Woven in 
Hungary of 100 percent cotton, the 70- 
inch-by-90-inch tablecloth is $28 (other 
sizes are available), and a matching set of 
four napkins is $14. 

What’s more romantic than a 
candlelight Christmas dinner? A diverse 
collection of sparkling crystal 
candlesticks can be found at Marion 
Ruth, including several exquisite designs 
by Orrefors of Sweden ($45 to $60 each). 
The most unusual set is Riedel’s Austrian 
crystal ““Duetto.” This is a grouping of 
five artfully bent candlesticks, which can 
be used individually or all together ($95 
to 150 per pair; $340 for the five-piece 
set). For stocking stuffers, you can find 
hand-dipped candles — traditional bay- 
berry and imaginative scents like purnp- 
kin, eucalyptus, frankincense, and salt- 
mist rose — at Candlewick (Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace), in two sizes ($2.25 and 
$3.25 a pair). 


Expect the unexpected 

How about a videotape? Julia Child’s 
series The Way To Cook includes indi- 
vidual instructional tapes for preparing 
meats, desserts, vegetables, and more 
($23.99 each). Cajun enthusiasts whose 
shrimp étouffée still leaves something to 
be desired might enjoy chef Paul 
Prudhomme’s Louisiana Kitchen tapes; 
two volumes are available ($18.99 each). 
A most unusual group is the San 
Francisco firemen/chefs, and their video 
cookbook contains 18 recipes, including 
BBQ specialties and something called 
“Door-Slammer Chicken.” De- 
monstrated by six different chefs, it 
promises to reveal ‘one hundred 
minutes of firehouse secrets” ($19.99). All 
of these are available at Lechmere (88 
First Street, Cambridge, and various 
suburban locations). 

If someone on your Christmas list is 
fond of sushi, the Signature Gallery 
(Dock Square, across from Faneuil Hall) 
has two interesting sushi sets. One is 





Teapot by Vasarély: at Marion Ruth 


made of bird’s-eye maple and rosewood, 
and contains a slatted board with condi- 
ment cups and two sets of chopsticks 
($66). Or, you can buy the chopsticks 
alone, wrapped in a silk bag ($11 for one 
pair; $40 for four pairs). The second set is 
a combination sushi and tea service in 
porcelain, by artist Barbara Takiguchi. In 
cloud-soft shades of gray and mauve, it 
comprises a teapot, six teacups, four 
mixing cups, chopsticks, and tray ($320). 

Polly Frizzell has crafted a playful salt- 
and-pepper shaker set for animal lovers 
— acat or dog comes comfortably seated 
in an overstuffed ceramic armchair. The 
chair holds salt; the pet holds pepper ($30 
per set at the Artful Hand, Copley Place). 
And MacKenzie-Childs, Ltd., has also 
created a unique and fanciful set of 
dishes that make eating fun. In post- 
modern pastels on terra cotta, the fish- 
shaped vegetable or dessert plates are 
unusual ($30 each). 

Christmas is a time to eat, drink, and 
be merry. And as the famous flour com- 
pany so aptly put it, “nothing says lovin’ 
like something from the oven.” Gifts 
that enhance the kitchen will warm the 
heart of a cook as well as those who 
partake of the cooking, and are gifts that 


can be enjoyed for a long time. O 
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Coming to Club lil 
Sat., Dec. 19 

















RICK BERLIN THE MOVIE 

Sun., Dec. 20 ‘ ° 
The Final of the Famous 823 en ae 
yyy? & Roll Battle - ‘ 

LSO CLUB III’S ANNUAL weteiet Ainnriones 
CHRISTMAS PARTY! FREE Rosemary is proud to present Am 
BUFFET AND MORE!! regional cuisine under the direction of 

our new chef, Steven Hatch, who has created a 
SI wad fio 4 tempting new menu of old favorites in an 
Ae THE JOHNNY updated 80s style. 
is 4g WALKER BAND 
1 Free Buffet! POLE QLPLE LOLA LALLA LMDAS 
Sr sbtsnninttath LUNCH: MON. - FRI., 11:30 - 3:00 P.M. 
ae DINNER: TUES. - SAT., 5:00 - 11:00 P.M. 


{ Tix $8.00 













RESERVATIONS REQUESTED 
VALET PARKING AVAILABLE 


See our Nightstage ad on the New Year's Eve page 





608 Somerville Ave. 
(Nr. Porter Sq. T 
Somerville * 623-6957 
For booking info call lronside Management 395-8054 
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MOLLY'S 


BOSTON'S MOST ENTERTAINING NIGHTCLUB 


Thurs., Dec. 7 
Special Deadhead Performance 
SLIPKNOT 


Join Slipknot for their tenth anniversary 


DEADHEAD SUNDAYS 
Continue in 1988 


Mondays 
Come view Monday Night Football. 
Tuesdays 





May the old 
spirit be with you 
this holiday. 


Carved ancestral spirit figures of 
New Guinea and New Zealand — 

tt or It's pool, darts and foosball in our front pub. 
an Exhibit of Holiday Spirits. Thursdavs. Fridays and 
(November 18-January 18). » sat . 
Decorative Arts and Artifacts Dance to today’s hottest sounds. It’s Molly’s Exclusive 



























































of New Guinea and The South arly Weekends! 
Pacific. Molly’s Club Rental 
| THE NICHOLS GALLERY Boston's Best pe — There's ei ume to plan 
at Primitive Influences Ltd. . YOUr HGseny Perens WoO Ee 
39 Newbury Street, 2nd Floor 161 Brighton Ave. 783-2900 
Boston, MA 02116. (617) 536-0936 | Allston, MA 
‘ee = N 
| cA wp AD a 5 F y WE SEND YOUR LOVE 4 > IN A BOX OF FUDGE Y 
Restaurant & Fish Market a x) 
Fresh daily lunch specials and much more e “FUD GE, ERY, » 
v HAND WHIPPED FUDGE 
ae « GIFT BOX SELECTIONS: * 
+ Swordfish 3 Pound Fudge Box $18.95 
2 Pound Fudge Bo 13.95 
v 1% Pear Putas Box 10.95 v 
“Cao Palace is everything a fish house should be.” 1 Pound Fudge & Box of 
ee ert * Salt Water Tafty 12.95 4 
“This fine seafood oriented Vietnamese restaurant features a number 2 Salt Water Taffy Boxes 10.95 
of dishes not found elsewhere ... the crab and asparagus soup is a joy el le we 
to savor.” ¥ @* PRICE includes postage, handling & gift wrap. > @ 
— Boston Herald * NN) 
“Cao Palace verges on the ideal neighborhood spot. ¥ ORDERING INSTRUCT IONS v 
— New England Monthly e Choose fudge flavors ¢ Select box size(s) 
Boston’s Outstanding Vietnamese/American y oT te ae v 
Seafood ¥ 
137 Brighton Ave. v ROCKPORT FUDGERY 
Allston Bearskin Neck * Rockport, MA 01966 @ 
| 9254-9812 Take Out — 783-2340 § ||¥ Phone Orders: 617-546-2030 
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a All roads lead to & STEAKS 

|| | EASY STREET e 

: SEAFOOD | | 

9 ‘(Where Good Things Happen Aff Day Long, Restaurant | 

w ) 
; And Night Too!’’ | 

5 9 G A L A VE $6 500 Includes Free Admission To 

5 New Luncheon & Dinner Menus EW YE AR’S E Pee {AQUARIUS 

O N P ARTY Dancin, ng til 2 A.M. 

Z DINNER WITH LIVE ENTERTAINMENT 

8 LUNCH Mon.-Sat. a eservations Shrimp Ci Pi ocig of A mtn deg’ de Casino fo and 

e) | 1:30-3:00 Only! | * FRUIT CUP+ FRESH TOSSED SALAD aateon 

u * PRIME RIB AND BAKED STUFFED SHRIMP included) 

Zz ¢ BROCCOLI w/Cheese Sauce * ROAST POTATOES 

S FRENCH CHAMBORD CHOCOLATE CAKE « COFFEE or TEA 

a BRUNCH Sun. 

wl (0:30-2:30 ¢ MIDNIGHT CHAMPAGNE TOAST 

= FRIDAY & SATURDAY wees” FOR A BUSINESS 

a 20 Oz. PRIME RIB LUNCHEON OR JUST A 

Ss DINNER Mon.-Thurs. 16 Oz. SIRLOIN ie CASUAL LUNCH OUT, TRY 

rot 5:30-9:30 SURF & TURF 511% THE GRILL 29 WITH 

Fd Fri. & Sat. LONDON BROIL 5995 LUNCH STARTING FROM 

> 5:30-10:30 OTHER ENTREES 5350 PLUS SAM’S SUPER 

FS Sun ; Starting at 58% and up Sa KBOARD 

a : : 

2 237-969 | 5:30-9:00 

a 27 Grove St. At he Quincy — Available for Functions 

- Wellesley BANQUETS Up to 125 people sansiahinnaas te tameeamttner tette Closes Sunday at Noon | 

Club Free Parking — Non-Smoking Section Available | 




































A Cornucopia of 
_. Holiday Food and 
ed Gifts 


¢ Organic and natural, fresh and frozen turkeys. 
Preorder to guarantee availability 
e Gourmet cheeses « Fresh and smoked seafood 
¢ All the fixings for a scrumptious feast! 


Add To The Enjoyment 
Of The Holidays 
Give A Gift Certificate 
From The Hartwell House 








Special orders welcome . ’ 
¢ Gifts, calendars, cards, bodycare, t-shirts, “ra 4 pai 


juicers on sale, and more 
¢ Bulk herbs, spices and potpourris 
¢ Member Days through 1987. Ask about membership. Work not 
required. 







Classic Continental and Traditional American Cuisine In Magnificent Surroundings 
A Hartwell Gift Certificate is a gift you'll be pleased to give family, friend or client. 
All major credit cards accepted. Call 862-5111 






Reservations are presently being taken for New Year’s Eve. 
Early calls are recommended to assure seatings. - 
















SAVE 11% ON ALL PURCHASES* 


¢ FREE PARKING 580 Mass. Ave. Central Square at T 


94 Hartwell Avenue, Lexington 
862-5111 







* CARRY OUT SERVICE 681-1880 “Super setting” “Raves about 
* OPEN 7 DAYS UNTIL 9PM the food ar real...” Boson Maguine 
¢ OPEN TO THE PUBLIC From Rie 128 take Exit 31B 

to Hartwell Ave for 1 mile 


















* Shop at lowest members prices (shelf prices) with this coupon through 
12/31/87 




















<f GRAND OPENING 


Open daily at 11:30 a.m. 
A taste of fine Chinese Sichuan food 


MOUN SHANG HOUSE 
RESTAURANT 


1812 Mass. Ave. (Porter Square) 
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Cambridge 
Luncheon | Take-out 
Specials 1- Prepared food to take out 
Cocktail Lounge Specials: ROKA will delight lovers of this oe and pei to order 
Complimentary hot hors d’oeuvres unique cuisine, and it will be indis- ide He uce : 
Jumbo sized mixed drinks pensible to those who have heard beget h bitoni 
so much about sushi, but have not I ea 
* FREE GIFT CERTIFICATES * ot trled darling (ood for your next part) | 
yet tried this dazzling too 
(with the purchase of $20 or more limit one per party) 
Open until midnight. All major credit cards accepted. Fz = 











a ~~" 361 Newbury Street 
t lal | i \ Boston, Mass. 
< hii 236-4354 
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German wooden soldier 
stands guard over an 
assortment of quality nuts, 
imported chocolates and 
sweet treats. 














539 Main St. Melrose 
To order Phone (617) 662-6599 
MC/VISA DISCOVER 
DELIVERY SHIPPING 


anywhere 
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Announces the Arriva! of 







CHRISTMAS 
(That is Christmas Party Planning) “We 
It’s not too early to plan your as 
CHRISTMAS PARTY 


This year make your party extra special 


Oly rr Gc) Home of elegant Italian 
Artes. dishes & specialties of the 


) ea, ae 


Different specialties each day — Selection of 
fine wines offered 


Limousine Service 
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LUNCH DINNER SUNDAY HOURS 
-— © _ to . a. 1 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. 
— Fri. ea $ pan.to1l 6) 
p.m 
5 North Square RESERVE ~ 
Boston, MA — 
720-1050 NOW FOR 23 So) 
Mi Cred Cards Weert ~—s NI EW YEARS EVE UJ Bete 
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Kot o East 


Gourmet Chinese Dining 
Contemporary Elegance 
Fine Wine Selections 


782 Main St. Cambridge 661-1660 

















: DELIVERY 
OSe17 426 621 


THE ORIGINAL IS BACK. 

Boston's first and only sushi delivery service is back 

BETTER. € 
Free Home Delivery 6 PM - 12 AM 617 426 6211 
71 Bromfield Street, Boston, MA 3 i 
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Dinner - Drinks - Late Cafe - Dessert - Etc. 
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THA) RESTAURANT 
very heart of the Theater District.” LOUNGE 
Boston Magazine 


Oct. 86 
Presenting Thai Cuisine 
with an ambiance of 
intimacy 
¢ full bar with lounge 
¢ luncheon menu 11:30 a.m.-3:00 p.m. 
e authentic Thai Cuisine 


in the Heart of Boston’s Theatre District 


““Montien is a new Thai restaurant in the 








Open Daily M-Sat 11:30 a.m.-11:30 p.m. 
Sun., 4:30 p.m.-11:30 p.m. 
Take out available 
63 Stuart Street 
Boston, MA 




















THREE APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MA - RESERVATIONS 426-1790 


Hours 


338-5600 or 338-5348 
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udy Rosenberg, owner of Rosie’s 
Bakeries and originator of that won- 
der of brownies, the Chocolate Or- 
gasm, likes to claim that she emerged 
from the womb on a diet and has been 
making up for lost time ever since. Upon 
meeting the diminutive Rosenberg, you 
tend to doubt it’s true, but she is pretty 
convincing when she lovingly recalls the 
parties of her childhood in Manhattan — 
William Greenberg Jr.’s brownies, Reu- 
ben’s cheesecake, Serendipity’s frozen 
hot chocolate (which was so thick it 
gave her a headache, but so good she 
didn’t care), Ebingers’ rugalach, Eclair’s 
chocolate cake with sour cherries ... 

It wasn’t until well into adulthood, 
though, that she began to replicate those 
flavors and make them available here in 
Boston. After obtaining her B.A. in 
French and pursuing graduate work in 
art and education, she more or less 
stumbled into the baking business on 
Valentine’s Day of 1974, when she made 
heart-shaped cookies, decorated them 
extravagantly, and sold them as edible 
art through galleries in Harvard Square. 
She also included one food emporium, 
Baby Watson Cheesecake, for the hell of 
it. The cookies played to standing room 
only, and the owners of Baby Watson, 
assuming that Rosenberg was a pro- 
fessional baker, called the next morning 
to ask what else she could make. 

She had never bothered much with 
any kind of cooking before and knew 
only four dessert recipes that met her 
standards, but pretty soon she had 
chocolate fingerprints on every 
doorknob in her apartment, and sugar in 
her bed, and she was collecting recipes 
like crazy. She had become a baker. 

She began by building a kitchen in the 
back of Baby Watson in Harvard Square; 
a few years later she moved Rosie's 
Bakery to its present location on Hamp- 
shire Street in Inman Square. In 1983 she 
opened a second store at Chestnut Hill. 
The intervening years saw _ Rosie’s 
brownies voted number one by 
Chocolatier Magazine, America’s Best 
100, and Boston Magazine, the last so 
many times that they entered the Hall of 
Fame. 

During that time, Rosenberg continued 
to expand her repertoire of goodies and, 
in the process, developed firm ideas 
about desserts and how to make them. 
She insists on emphatic flavors and 
textures — tart lemons, bittersweet 
chocolates, crunchy crumb toppings — 
and on recipes that are straightforward 
and unfussy. It’s possible, she maintains, 
to make good desserts without years of 
schooling or hundreds of dollars of 
special equipment — or a list of ingre- 
dients that you never have at home and 
can find only in shops that are a nuisance 
to get to. 

She’s also adamant that desserts must 
look as good as they taste, so she’s 
created economical and easy ways to 
adorn her cakes with fresh flowers, not 
because she divined that it would be the 
next fashion, but because she didn’t 
know how to make the pink-sugar roses 
that other bakeries used. But then, she 
wouldn't be the first or last to stumble 
across a good thing by accident. 

Rosenberg has just signed a contract 
with Workman Publishing (which 
brought out the Silver Palate books) for 
Rosie’s Cookbook. The book won't be 
out for more than a year, which means 
that the unfortunate souls who don’t live 








JEFF THIEBAUTH 


Judy Resqndbeg and partner “Eliot Winograd the sweet taste of success 
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Recipes from Rosie’s Bakery 


by Nan Levinson 


around Boston will have to wait a little 
longer to try their first Queen Raspberry 
or Velvet Underground. But in the 
interim, Rosenberg was happy to share a 
couple of recipes from that book that she 
thinks are particularly good for holiday 
entertaining, along with a few re- 
miniscences on their conception. 


Chocolate mousse cake 
Serves 12 to 16 

Visiting New York several years ago, | 
indulged in my first piece of chocolate 
mousse cake at the Soho Charcuterie in 
the Village, and I decided Rosie’s 
couldn’t go much longer without our 
own version. By definition, the cake is 
very rich (small servings are recommend- 
ed), so I aimed to balance that with a 
deep, semisweet-chocolate flavor. I 
added rum to give it an extra bite, though 
brandy or framboise would work as well. 
The result makes an elegant finale to a 
Christmas or Chanukah dinner or a 
perfect complement to champagne on 
New Year's Eve. 
Cake: 

8 ounces semisweet chocolate; 

3 ounces unsweetened 
chocolate; 

¥2 pound butter; 

6 eggs (separated); 

2 tablespoons dark rum 
(optional); 

¥3 cup sugar; 

142 cups heavy cream. 

Preheat oven to 350 degrees and have 


a 10-inch springform pan ready. Melt the 
chocolates and butter in a double boiler 
over simmering water, then transfer to a 
medium-sized bowl-and let cool. Stir egg 
yolks and rum into chocolate mixture. 

Beat egg whites until foamy, then 
gradually add sugar and beat until soft 
peaks form. Add a small portion of the 
egg whites to the chocolate mixture to 
make the batter lighter in texture, and 
stir. Fold remaining egg whites into 
chocolate mixture. Pour one-third of this 
mixture into the springform pan to make 
the base of the cake; bake about 15 
minutes. Let it cool completely. 

Meanwhile, beat 11/2 cups of cream to 
stiff peaks and fold into the remaining 
chocolate mixture to make the mousse. 
Pour the mousse into the pan over the 
base and spread evenly with a spatula. 
Refrigerate overnight. 

Topping: 

¥s cup heavy cream; 

2 tablespoons sugar. 

Before serving cake, beat cream with 
sugar until stiff peaks form. Spread on 
top of the mousse with a frosting spatula, 
and shave a little of either kind of 
chocolate over the top. 

Run a frosting spatula along the side of 
the pan, release the spring, and remove 
the pan’s side. Run spatula under the 
bottom of the cake. Then, using two 
spatulas or your hand and a spatula, lift 
the cake from underneath and place on a 
plate at least 12 inches in diameter. 
Garnish with sprigs of evergreen around 





the base and fresh cranberries dotted 
around the top rim. 


Lemon raisin pie 
Serves eight to 12 

I met my husband’s parents for the 
first time one Thanksgiving at their home 
in Indianapolis, and I confess that I didn’t 
expect much. I don’t mean of them, of 
course, but of any Thanksgiving meal 
that differed from the traditions I had 
grown up with and considered the last 
word in holiday indulgence. However, 
my mother-in-law, Barbara, managed to 
impress me. Her desserts were especially 
good and, to my delight, she served four 
or five of them at once. My favorite was 
her lemon raisin pie, a culinary oxy- 
moron because it’s sweet and tart at the 
same time and has a crunchy butter 
crust. I decorate the serving plate with a 
large: paper doily and offer the pie at the 
end of a hearty meal as a most American 
tribute to the fruits of the season. 
Crust: 

12 cups flour; 

1 stick butter, cut into cubes; 

Y%4 teaspoon salt; 

3 tablespoons cold water. 

Mix the flour and salt in a food 
processor. Add the butter, processing the 
mixture to the texture of coarse cornmeal. 
Add the cold water in a stream and 
process three or four times on the pulse 
beat, until the mixture is blended and the 
dough forms a mass. Form the dough 
into a ball, then flatten it. Wrap it in 
plastic wrap and refrigerate for an hour. 

Preheat the oven to 400 degrees. Roll 
the chilled dough out on a floured 
surface to one-eighth-inch thickness, 
flipping the dough from side to side 
every few rolls so as not to force the 
dough beyond its natural strength. Drape 
gently over a 10-inch pie tin, trim the 
overhang, and crimp the edge to make a 
decorative crust. Prick the bottom and 
sides of the crust with a fork. Line the 
inside of this pastry shell with aluminum 
foil, and fill it with pie weights, rice, or 
dried beans. Bake the crust for 10 
minutes, remove the foil and weights. 
Lower the oven temperature to 375 
degrees and bake 15 to 20 minutes more, 
or until the crust is golden. 

Filling: 

¥3 cup brown sugar; 

¥3 cup white sugar; 

1 stick butter; 

3 eggs; 

6 tablespoons lemon juice; 

3 tablespoons flour; 

¥%, cup white raisins; 

1 teaspoon cinnamon; 

Ye teaspoon salt; 

*/s cups chopped walnuts; 

2 teaspoorss grated lemon rind. 

While the crust is baking, chop the 
raisins and soak them in lemon juice for a 
half-hour. Meanwhile, cream the butter 
and sugar until fluffy. Add the eggs one 
at a time, then scrape the sides of the 
bowl with a rubber spatula and mix at 
high speed for approximately 30 seconds. 
Add the flour, cinnamon, and salt and 
mix on high speed for another 30 
seconds. Scrape the bowl and mix for 10 
seconds. 

Add the raisins, nuts, and lemon juice 
by hand. The mixture will be lumpy but 
will blend with baking. Bake for about an 
hour at 350 degrees, until the pie is 
lightly golden on top and feels set to the 
touch. 0 





















American Red Cross of Massachusetts Bay « 
ad el ee a if : caggacall 
y, Inc. 

+ Boston Gas 














Thanks to these k ading organizations und 
their early summer pledges to the United Way 
we can help even more people. Won't you follox: 
mm their footsteps this fall? 
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| Cid 
| 290 Congress Street Boston, MA 
423-6166 


THE CINNAMON ROOM 


Gourmet dining at its best 
Overlooking the historic Tea Party Ship 


Table side preparation includes 
Steak au Poivre, Caesar salad, 
Cherries Jubilee, Bananas Foster 
Mon.-Sat., opens at 5:00 p.m. 
Free parking after 6:00 p.m. 








with ....croutons 
saat Lettuce 
.. Spinach 








and dressings 





The 





United Way — /t brings 
out the best in all of us.” 1. 








Best Gift 


You'll Ever Giv 


\ Lube 
\ Library ¢ 





Evenings $4.50 








Now Playing at Newbury’s 


THE ENDLESS 
SALAD BAR 


.Blue Cheese Dressing 
&amy riad of other vegetables 


Admission: Matinee $3.95 (until 3:30) 


OVVWIOD 


“Boston's Longest 
Running Steak House” 
Non-stop performances 
from noon to midnight 


productions 
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“Traabs 


* Specializing in Greek cuisine 
* Seafood * Chicken * Steaks 
Open daily 11 a.m.-9 p.m. 


92 Harvard St. 


[Brookline ___739-3354 
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900 Beacon St., Boston 
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NEWBURY’S 
STEAK HOUSE DELIV ER 
94 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 247-3666 
(Corner of Newbury St.) 536-0184 7 days, 6 p.m.-9:30 p.m. 
Charge $2.50 within 2 miles 
) ) \ ) © ( <a 
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$100 BONUS 


AFTER COMPLETING 
120 HOURS OF WORK 
DETAILS BELOW 


FLEXIBLE HOURS TO ACCOMMODATE 
EVEN THE MOST UNUSUAL SCHEDULE 


Immediate short and long term temporary assignments 
in Cambridge, Boston and surrounding communities 
with prestigious firms as well as in academic environ- 
ments. 


FOOD AND DRINK, DECEMBER 11, 1987 


CALL IMMEDIATELY FOR 
APPOINTMENT OR STOP BY OUR 
HARVARD SQUARE OFFICE 





Lai Lai i Chinese Resiierant 


The next time your business or organization needs the facilities of a first 
rate banquet room, contact LAI LA] CHINESE RESTAURANT, located 
at 700 Mass. Ave., Central Square in Cambridge, phone 876-7000, for the 


finest dining in the Greater Boston area. Being one of the area’s finest e EXCELLENT HOURLY RATES 
restaurants only serves to enhance their ability as banquet specialists. «$100 BONUS AFTER COMPLETING YOUR FIRST 120 HOURS 
* NEVER A FEE 
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5 After all, both banquet rooms and restaurant use the identical kitchen and 
5 are interwoven in the same elegant setting. « ASK ABOUT OUR REFERRAL BONUS PROGRAM 
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WE NEED 


At LAI LAI CHINESE RESTAURANT. they are known as professionals 
who will handle your business and social functions in the most capable 
manner. Their chefs are schooled in fine oriental cuisine, and they offer a 
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delicious banquet menu with twelve different entrees to choose from. CLERKS 
— ie _ a of exotic drinks. Complete off premise TYPIsTs. aiiniiaiee wells pandas 
Three beautiful banquet rooms are available to accommodate any type of CLERK-TYPISTS MEDICAL SECRETARIES 


business of social function, and if you need entertainment they will help 
you arrange it. 

Like the banquet room, the food is superb, the service and attention to 
detail uncompromising, the atmosphere warm and charming: a virtual 
feast for the senses. 


STAFF 
ASSOCIATES Inc. 


Conveniently located on Red Line at 1384 Mass. Ave. 
Harvard Square 876-1876 





CHINESE SEAFOOD D RESTAURANT 
Where Chinese Cuisine is an art. and seafood is a specialty 
700 MASS. AVE.. CAMBRIDGE, MA 02139 (617) 876-7000 
Specializing in Szechuan, Hunan, Mandarin Cuisine 
BES BSS BS BSS BS BSS BS BS BS BS ES BS BS BS BS BS BS BS BS BS BS BS BS BS BS Bs Bs Bs 
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ouse of Sidi 


Cuisiwey Thailand 


From the heart of Bangkok — To the heart of Boston's Copley Square. The people of House of Siam invite you to discover 
a new place where dining is still truly an adventure. For the initiated, we have Thai food prepared uncompromisingly — pure 
and simple. And for everyone else interested in our food, we offer friendly help to explain our menu and introduce you to that 
perfect meal. 









“Unlike the language of our people, Thai food needs no translation. It must only be tasted to be understood.” 
LUNCH ¢ DINNER * TAKE-OUT * CATERING 
open every day 


21 Huntington Avenue, Boston 267-1755 
(opposite the Westin Hotel) 
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NIGENS 


COME SEE 
THE LIVING 
LEGEND 
OF THE BLUES 


JOHN LEE HOOKER 


TWO SHOWS 


700 PM — $25 
11:00 PM — $30 


JOIN US FROM 
2-3:30 AM FOR 
COMPLIMENTARY 
COFFEE AND 
SCONES. 


SEE OUR AD FOR ROSEMARY 
ON THE DINING PAGE 

823 MAIN ST., CAMB., MA 
497-8200 


FOR TICKET INFO CALL 497-8200 OR 
CONCERTCHARGE 497-1118, TELETRON 720-3434 OR 
ALL TICKETRON LOCATIONS + ALL STRAWBERRIES 
LOCATIONS LIVE ENTERTAINMENT NIGHTLY + VALET 
PARKING AVAI * OPEN SUN.-WED. 8 P.M. 
UNTIL 1 A.M., THURS.-SAT. TIL 2 A.M. 


AGE 
























Laugh into the New Year with 2 big shows 





9 ney show iis . J 
R-rated hypnosis! ner of '87 comedy quest 
DENIS LEARY 








and 
Boston’s most famous Ff 
underground comedian 


D.J. HAZARD 








Each show features champagne and noisemakers. 


Tickets: $10.00 in advance, 
$12.50 at the door Ploy a Again 


SAMS 


1314 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
For tix call Teletron 720-3434 or 617-STAND-UP 
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NEW YEAR’S EVE at 
BOSTON’S #1 COMEDY CLUB 
Boston Globe 
Reader’s Poll 
with STARS 
Steve Sweeney, 
Don Gavin, 
John Pinette, 
& Kenny Rogerson 
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482.0930 MC/VISA 


MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS NOW 
...we always SELL OUT! 


100 Warrenton St., In Boston's Theater District! 











and the fabulous 
BERMUDA 
STROLLERS 


ALL THIS GREAT 
ENTERTAINMENT PLUS A HATS, NOISEMAKERS 
% FULL ROAST BEEF BUFFET % FULL PARTY DECORATIONS 
* SANTO DOMINGO TRIP 
GIVEAWAY 


RESERVE YOUR TICKETS WITH A MAJOR CREDIT CARD NOW 
. AT THE PALACE BOX OFFICE AT 
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THE ‘WI 
BOSTON’S 
BEST 

LUNCHEON 


VALUE 


INCLUDED with 
YOUR LUNCH... 







iy 


* GOURMET SALAD “4 |: gigi 
BAR ee 


« A GLASS of WINE 


¢ BOSTON'S 
WATERFRONT 


¢ SCENIC VIEW of BOSTON 
HARBOR 


¢ MODERATE PRICES 


¢ FRIENDLY ATMOSPHERE 


MONDAY THRU FRIDAY 
RESERVATIONS ACCEPTED for FOUR or MORE 


LOCATED in the PILOT HOUSE 
LEWIS WHARF off ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON 
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by Evelyn Moore 

f it’s true that the way to a person's 
I heart is through his stomach, what 

better way to show your friendship 
for someone than to give him a cooking 
course for Christmas? For all would-be 
chefs, 60-minute gourmets, or those 
who'd just like to learn to make interest- 
ing dishes from leftovers, a cooking 
course (or a series of them) makes a 
thoughtful and unusual gift for the 
holidays. Or treat yourself to one. Below 
is a list of just some of the many courses 
offered in the Greater Boston area. 
Courses range from simple how-to 
classes in baking bread to a master class 
with Julia Child — so pick a course based 
on what you can afford, taking into 
account its location. Prices noted are 
approximate, and course titles may 
change in some cases since several 
schools have not yet finalized their 
spring schedules. 
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(5 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston) of- 
fers more than 40 courses, ranging from a 
four-week course on how to whip up a 
quick supper using leftovers to an 
introduction to Ethiopian cuisine to a 
single-evening session in which you 
learn to prepare a gourmet dinner in 60 
minutes. Other single-session courses 
include a sushi workshop, pizza and 
Italian-bread baking, Kahlua-based 
dishes, vegetarian Indian cuisine, sea- 
food sensations, hors d’oeuvres work- 
shop, beef and veal entrees, and a hands- 
on chili-making course. Longer-running 
classes (which go for two to seven weeks) 
include regional specialties such as Chi- 
nese, Italian, Greek, Southern, and Thai 
cooking. In addition, the Boston Center 
offers shopping tours of the North End 
and Chinatown. Other food-related 
adventures include cake-decorating and 
wine-tasting classes. Prices range from 
$16 for an afternoon shopping trip to $95 
for a four-week course in central Italian 
cooking. To order a Boston Center course 
catalogue, call 267-4430. 

“The food, the whole food, and 
nothing but the food” is Bread & Circus’s 
slogan, and all its cooking courses are 
_centered around this wholesome theme. 
Bread & Circus offers courses in Cam- 
bridge, Wellesley Hills, Brookline, and 
Newton, so you're sure to find an 
accessible one. Classes acquaint students 
with basic whole-foods cooking tech- 
niques, along with ideas on how to buy, 
store, and cut foodstuffs. All classes 
supply students with recipe and infor- 
mation folders, and offer nutritional 
theory to enrich an understanding of the 
value of cooking with whole foods. One- 
evening offerings are devoted to the 
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The Boston.Center for Adult Education _ 


Cooking with class 


Don't look a gift course in the mouth 


GARISON WEILAND 


a specialty such as homemade bread 
($25), Cajun cooking ($20), or Oriental 
cuisine ($20). Other classes run for four 
sessions, for two and a half hours an 
evening, and cover a broad range of 
subjects, ranging from stir-fry techniques 
and basic pie-crust making to tea breads 
and entertaining ideas. Upcoming spring 
courses will include lighter summertime 
foods. To put your name on the Bread & 
Circus mailing list, call Kate Coniff at 
492-1700. 

The catalogue of the Cambridge 
Center for Adult Education (42 Brattle 
_ Street, Cambridge) displays a four-page _ 
array of cooking classes at prices ranging 
from $22 for a Sunday in Chinatown ora 
shopping tour of the North End to $98 for 
eight sessions of Japanese cooking. There 
are lighter courses such as spa cuisine 
and light gourmet, and unusual classes 
like cooking with tofu and cuisines of the 
Soviet Union. Beat the 60-minute 
gourmet by one minute by taking the 
center’s 59-minute-gourmet class. Call 
547-6789 for a Cambridge Center course 

booklet. 








(Division of Continuing Education, New 
Rutherford Avenue, Charlestown) offers 
daytime noncredit courses under its 
Hotel/Restaurant Management Program. 
Courses include ethnic and _ regional 
cooking (Italian, Jewish, French provin- 
cial, Mexican, Middle Eastern, regional 
USA), each of which can be taken 
separately for $20 or as a full series for 
$100. Call 241-8600 for a catalogue. 

Minuteman Vocational Technical 
School (758 Marriott Road, Lexington) 
will offer three cooking courses in its 
spring-semester evening program: 
gourmet cooking ($55 plus a $50 charge 
for materials), an introduction to baking 
bread and pastries ($50 plus $50 for 
materials), and ,cake decorating for 
beginners ($50). To order a_ spring- 
semester catalogue, call the Minuteman 
Tech Admissions Office at 861-6500, 
extension 285 or 245. 

Boston University’s Metropolitan Col- 
lege (755 Commonwealth Avenue, Bos- 
ton) also offers seminars in the culinary 
arts. Each seminar features demonstra- 
tions by the chef, hands-on training by 


the class’s labor. Tuition includes all 
materials, meals, and wines. ‘Creative 
Beginnings in the Kitchen,” taught by 
chef/restaurateur Odette Bery, is an 
-introductory course emphasizing ease of 
good kitchen preparation, and delicious 
but simple recipes. A special feature of 
the seminar series are master classes 
taught by famous chefs such as Jacques 
Pepin, Julia Child, and Paula Wolfert. 
Other classes include Oriental cuisine, 
seafood secrets, and wine tasting. Tuition 
ranges from approximately $45 for an 
evening of wine tasting to $325 for two 
classes taught by Julia Child. Enrollment 
for most classes is limited, so register 
early. To enroll by phone, call 353-4130. 

Newbury College (921 Boylston Street, 
Boston) offers day and evening for-credit 
cooking courses as part of their culinary- 
arts program in the Continuing Educa- 
tion: Division. Although the program is 
principally intended to train professional 
chefs, courses can also be taken individu- 
ally. In addition to basic baking courses, 
and a class in soups and sauces, the 
college offers three classes in American 
cuisine (breakfast, lunch, and dinner), as 
well as a separate course that is an 
overview of culinary science and theory. 
Taken as part of a degree program, 
course cost is $375; for nonmatriculated 
students, the cost is $500. Courses are 


offered on-Newbury..College’s. Brookline 


campus. Call 277-3855 for a catalogue. 
Quincy Junior College (34 Coddington 
Street, Quincy) offers day and evening 
courses in ‘Foundations of Food Prep- 
aration” and “Quantity Food Prep- 
aration.” These classes focus on large- 
scale cooking for restaurants, but they 
can also provide the basics for any cook 
interested in preparing meals for large 
numbers of people. Tuition is $175 per , 
course, plus a lab fee of $15 for the basic 
preparation class. For more information, 
call Quincy Junior College at 786-8777. 
For those who've thought of making a 
career out of cooking or who like their 
training on a professional level, the 
Cambridge School of Culinary Arts (2020 
Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge) of- 
fers a nine-month program for aspiring 
chefs. The only school of its kind 
currently licensed by the Massachusetts 
Department of Education, it offers a 
European approach to culinary educa- 
tion. Training leads to a comprehensive 
foundation in the culinary arts, covering 
basic food preparation on the _ pro- 
fessional level, catering, or cooking for 
personal enjoyment. Although at present 
students must enroll. in the .complete 
nine-month program (at a tuition cost of 
approximately $6000), president Roberta 
‘Dowling is considering offering non- 
professional, classes in the near future. ‘I 
would suggest people call us if they're 
interested in nonprofessional courses on 
a course-by-course basis,’” Dowling says. 
“We were originally a nonprofessional 
cooking school, and we’d like to return to 


‘offering those kinds of courses in ad- 


dition to our professional chef's pro- 
gram.” The telephone number at the 
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at 149 Alewife Brook Parkway 
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Tony Palumbo, Keun Shea 
PHONE: 269-9400 


Something new ts happening 


DISCOVER ... 


"WS Huck's Hideaway 


Corner of West 4th St. and “A” St. So. Boston 


Just 5 minutes from the Expressway 
Berkeley St. exit, Boston 


Tucked away tn Boston’s waterfront area lies a lively little 
: nightspot which hosts Boston's best dance bands. 
Experience our reasonably priced food & drinks, live entertainment 


and fun-filled atmosphere. 


Slightly out-of-the-way — very out-of-the-ordinary. 


Also enjoy our Worcester restaurant 
featuring our two new lounges The Beachcomber and Tulips FEATURING: Complimentary Hors d’oeuvres 
ne St. Daily Luncheon Specials Weekdays, 4-7 pm 
Centrum Exit 16 off 290 Supper served 6-10 pm FUNCTION ROOMS AVAILABLE 
792-1124 } Come join the fun at Boston's newest nightspot!/ 


Hl 
Grardino 


Cafe 


HOMEMADE 
ITALIAN CUISINE 


Breakfast 
¢ cake » muffins 
* capacino * expresso 


Lunch 
« daily specials 
* gourmet pizza 
¢ sandwiches * soup 
¢ salads 


M-F 6-9, Sat. 9-4 


(617) 267-6142 
132 Brookline Ave. Boston, MA 02215 
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Swan Premium Lager. The top drop from down under. 


Imported by Associated Importers, Detroit, MI. 
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ILLUSTRATION BY GARISON WEILAND 
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North Conway's Mountain Resort 


LIFT TICKETS FOR MT. CRANMORE 
MAY BE PURCHASED THROUGH 
TICKETRON AND TELETRON 
AT NO EXTRA COST 
CALL 1-800-382-8080 


For a free 12-page brochure, including details on affordable ski and 


lodging packages, call or write today: Mt. Cranmore, Box 1640C. | 
North Conway, NH 03860. 1-800-323-0488. (In NH: 1-800-872-8741.) 














Americans, coming off a disappointing season, aren't exactly 
B favorites. But of course, anything can happen, so keep your 
chin up and your eyes peeled. They'll be coming down the 
mountain when they come. 


10 TRIPPING OUT 
by Katy Williams 
Feeling hassled by the trouble of day-tripping to local ski 
resorts? Tired of New England weekends when snow is a no- 
show? Then go west, young skier, for the sporting vacation of 
your dreams. If you plan your escape carefully, you'll be able 
to find the perfect combination of excellent skiing conditions 
and comfortable accommodations. 











18 TAKING A POWDER 
by Genevieve Rowles 
Snow falls in flakes, right? But then it melts and mushes 
together and freezes again into a cold, gooey mess, and then 
you ski on it, right? Not in Utah. A cold, arid climate keeps the 
snow powdery and perfect for skiing. Here we offer a guide to 
skiing in Utah, for those who like more than just a sprinkle a 
day. 


ann 19 ROCKY MOUNTAIN HIGHS 
Nightlife in Jackson, Wyoming “! Sat ets 1 Sie by Katy Williams 
4 ALLABOARD —. SST SATS ae Long before it melts, flows downstream, and is made into 
by Randy Ross Ss Sige nn Coors, the snow in the Rocky Mountains is enjoyed by some 
You may have thought a surfboard would be a bit out of avid skiers from across the nation. Here are some tips on 
place on a Northeastern mountain in the dead of winter. Well. skiing in Colorado. 
not necessarily. Imagine that board with the tailfin deleted. 





Now buckle your boots on top, and you're ready to enjoy a 20 HAPPY TRAILS 
brand-new sport: snowboarding. It’s invading some New by Jules Older 
England resorts, and gives new meaning to the term ‘Surfin’ Wyoming has a lot to offer in the way of winter sports. Out 


there they‘ve got sleighing, snowmobiling, dog-sledding, and 
snowshoeing. But the skiing is probably its most attractive 


6 PEAKS OF PERFORMANCE draw this time of year. Read on, and find out why you want to 
meet the folks who call Wyoming home. 


USA.” 





by Brad Durham 

So you grew out of your beginner boots at age five, and you : 

tired long ago of tallying with ski wimps on the intermediate 22 SOMETHING OLD, SOMETHING NEW 

trails? If you're looking for some real adventure, there are a by Laura Gilmore 

few killer slopes in the Northeast that will give you a run for Meanwhile, back at the ranch, New England ski resorts have 


been hard at work during the off-season, and the winter of 

1987-'88 marks the inauguration of a large number of new 

8 CALGARY STAMPEDE facilities, additions, and improvements. Here’s an update on 
by Al Race what's new in our own backyard. 


Can anyone beat the Swiss? They dominated last winter's 
World Cup circuit, but their victory at the upcoming Winter 
Olympics in Calgary is not exactly a foregone conclusion. The 


your money. 





Copyright 1987 by the Boston Phoenix Inc. All rights reserved. Reproduction without permission, by 
any means whatsoever, is prohibited. 











| This is New England in winter at its best... 


Timeless views of rolling farmland and the surrounding 


White Mountains and the Presidential Range... 


A charming country village you enter through a covered bridge... 





And fabulous skiing on sunny, sheltered slopes and trails blanketed 
by the most modern snowmaking. j 
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THROUGH THE COVERED BRIDGE IN JACKSON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 







At Black, family fun is affordable! 
Black offers special family and jur 
rates—midweek, weekend and 
Ioliday multi-day specials, too! 
Send me Black in color! 
Send me Black’s free color brochure with full 
information on special family rates plus 
nidweek, weekend and holiday multi-day lift ticket specials, too! 


Vit. 
Washington “ 
Valley (sige NA IOI -OGGCl NAME STREET ADDRESS 








CITY STATE/ZIP 


MAIL TO: BLACK MTN. - RT. 168, BOX PH - JACKSON, NH 03846 - OR CALL 603-383-4490 
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All aboar 


Snow-surfin’ USA 


by Randy Ross 











ehavior once relegated to the 
B backwoods is seeping into the 

mainstream. Snurfing, or snow- 
surfing, previously the sport of a handful 
of snow punks, is being embraced by 
New England ski areas. Naturally, the 
sport has had to change its image to 
appeal to local crowds. 

So, along comes Jake Burton 
Carpenter, who starts his own company 
in 1977, Burton Snowboards, which 
promotes “snowboarding” to the public. 
Not only does he push a new name for 
the sport, but he adds bindings and metal 
edges to the product, making it more like 
a ski. He also develops a line of funky 
snowboarding wear. 

Meanwhile, the booming ski industry 
starts to level off: people stil! ski, but 
many are getting older, having kids, and 
skiing less often, and others are getting 
bored 

Though snowboarding is still in its 
infancy, Stratton Mountain, a major New 
England resort, has taken the fledgling 
sport under its wing. Jake Carpenter 
opened a snowboarding school right on 
the mountain, and business is booming. 
In 1986, Stratton sold about 10,000 lift 
tickets to snowboarders, which increased 
total lift-ticket sales by about five per 
cent. Other resorts have also gotten in on 
the action. In 1985, about 55 resorts 
around the country allowed the sport; 
this year, about 280 ski areas will allow it. 
In New England, at least 37 will permit 
you to darken their slopes with a 
snowboard. 

The sport has existed under one name 
or another for about 20 years, but some 
area resorts are encouraging it for the 
first time, while others continue to keep 
Burton and his boards off their moun- 
tains 

Killington ski area, for example 
prohibits the sport for liability and safety 
reasons. About five years ago, a snow- 
boarder struck a child. Though the little 
girl was all right, and no_ lawsuit 
followed, “It gave us quite a scare,” says 
Leo Denis, vice-president of skiing at the 
mountain. “We thought to ourselves, is 
this really compatible with skiing? And 
we decided not to test the issue.” By 

testing the issue,” he refers to that 
dreaded day in court when a ski resort 
faces the music and loses a major liability 
suit. Kriss Offer, a major ski liability 
lawver from Nevada, cannot recall any 
recent suits arising from snowboarding 
but adds that the sport’s popularity is 


relatively new 
Denis s compatibility concerns stem 
from questions as to whether snow 
contro! of + 


\araders Nave adequate 


rt YY 


Look, ma, no waves: a hotshot sport in its infancy 


sideways going down the mountain 
(similar to a skateboarder), they have a 
blind side. 

Control and skier density, as well as 
the “element” attracted by the sport, are 
concerns of some smaller resorts. The 
Wilderness Ski Area, in northern New 
Hampshire, has 12 trails, compared with 
Killington’s 66 trails, and spokesman 
Len Reid said that from a safety point of 
view, the mountain would have to 
devote an entire trail to the sport in 
question. “There doesn’t seem to be 
sufficient demand to dedicate an entire 
trail to snowboarding,” he said. In ad- 
dition, Wilderness is a family resort, he 
notes; ‘We have very few hotshot skiers 
here.” 

The “element” some resorts fear are in 
fact the hot doggers, skateboarders, 
surfers, and MTV crowd that are all 
target markets for this sport, many of 
whom would not normally set foot in a 
ski resort. Paul Johnston, vice-president 
of mountain operations at Stratton, says 
that about 60 percent of the snow- 
boarders at his mountain are 18 years old 
or under. This age group historically has 
been considered obnoxious at best by 
many ski areas 

Another common complaint about 
snowboarders comes from skiers who are 
either frightened or have a “purist thing” 
about nonskiers cavorting on the slopes, 
said Brenda Kneeland, guest service 
manager at Loon Mountain, which en- 
courages snowboarding. 

In spite of potential liability and skier- 
density issues, and confrontations with 
the ‘element,’ New England resorts are 
watching the snowboarding movement 
with an eye toward developing their own 
programs, says Tom Meyers, marketing 
director for the Vermont Ski Areas 
Association. 

In fact, both Killington and Wilderness 
left the slopes open to future possibilities. 

You have to weigh the loss of income if 
you don't have it [snowboarding] and the 
loss of income from annoyed skiers if 
you do,” said Killington’s Denis. “We're 
not tied to the [no snowboarding] policy 
forever.’ 

Wilderness took it a step further: 
should the sport develop and warrant a 
trail, snowboarding may come to be a big 
thing at the resort, Reid said. 

For resorts that already consider the 
sport big enough to warrant a space on 
the lift line, the change in attitude has 
resulted in part because better equipment 
has made the sport safer. For sure, the 
opportunity tor increased revenues from 
the untapped markets of nonskiers has 
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nationally ranked snowboarder. He 
added that other technological advances, 
including the use of wood-wrapped 
fiberglass, designed with a slight 
hourglass shape, or side cut, have given 
participants greater proficiency. This 
shape, also common in skis, makes 
turning easier. 

Side cuts or no side cuts, the sport is 
about as safe as skiing, according to a 
recent study by Jasper Shealy, PhD. In 
fact, some parts of the body are also 
better off snowboarding. He said that 
snowboarders suffer fewer broken legs 
than skiers because feet are kept together 
and can’t venture off independently. 
Instead, blows are absorbed by both legs. 
But, ankle injuries are more common 
with snowboarders. Knees fare the same 
in both sports. 

To further increase the safety in this 
new sport, most ski areas require a 
certification before a snowboarder takes 
to the slope. The test assures mountain 
management that the individual can stop 
and turn without causing a scene or an 
accident. This year, Stratton will have 
two certifications, one for beginners and 
another for advanced snowboarders who 
want to use the steeper slopes. Also for 
tyros, the mountain offers a board rental 
and two-hour lesson for $20. 

Loon offers a similar deal with two 
competency levels, with certifications 
that are transferable to both Stratton and 
Gunstock. 

Resorts offering the sport also keep a 
watchful eye on participants and are 
ready to revoke passes for behavioral 
aberrations on the slope, such as riding 
too fast, out of control, or in the woods. 
“Snowboarders are watched 10 times 
closer than regular skiers,” said Stratton’s 
Johnston. Loon’s Churchman added, 
“We've actually had fewer problems 
with them than with skiers; they realize 
they are under scrutiny.” 

The increasing safety of the sport and 
the stamp of approval from prominent 
ski resorts have made snowboarding 
more popular with. an older crowd. 
“Three years ago, the oldest people 
snowboarding were 18 or 19,” said Peter 
Walther of the Ski Market. He said now 
many of his customers are in their mid to 
late 20s and older. 

Burton's Jake Carpenter says his com- 
pany is branching out to a broader base 
of potential customers. “Five years ago 
we were selling exclusively to teenagers, 
now we make boards especially for 
women and [preteen] kids.” He added 
that his company is considering a prod- 
uct for the older crowd: an easv-to-ride 
vuppie board 
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boards are easier to turn,”” comments the 
Ski Market's Walther. 

The rider is attached to the board by 
means of high-backed plastic straps, 
which are already bound to the skiboard. 
These bindings don’t release and vary 
little from brand to brand, Walther says. 
For beginners, hiking boots, pac boots, or 
work boots will do the trick. 

The equipment may be simple, but 
finding it can be tricky. Carpenter says 
that the Ski Market is his major Boston 
dealer. As of November, the store was 
sold out of the popular models except for 
a few demonstration boards, but it 
anticipates another shipment in Decem- 
ber. “The boards are selling faster than 
they can produce them,” said Brendan 
Quinlan, assistant manager at the Ski 
Market. He also says it is possible that 
the more popular boards could sell out 
for the remainder of the season. 

At present, the Beacon Hill Skate Shop 
reports a good stock of boards, at prices 
$20 to $50 lower than those at the Ski 
Market. Store owner Chris Kinchla also 
anticipates a sell-out this season. 

As far as snowboarding jargon, begin- 
ners should be familiar with the verb “to 
shred.” Shredding is to snowboarding 
what “cutting the rug” is to dancing; 
doing it hard and fast. 

Riding “goofy foot,” a ‘60s surfing 
term, refers to riding with the right foot 
forward, according to Walther. 

A “half pipe” is similar to the asphalt 
craters used by skateboarders, only 
larger and filled with snow. Though 
Stratton is considering installing one, 
most resorts do not have half pipes 
because of liability problems and the 
large amount of snow required, Walther 
said. In a half pipe, freestyle snow- 
boarders perform assorted flips and kick 
turns. 

The sport is easier to learn than skiing, 
according to Walther, who teaches at 
Nashoba Valley Ski Area in Massachu- 
setts. He says the average person can ride 
an intermediate ski slope by the end of 
the first day, with the toughest lesson 
being to stay perpendicular to the board, 
like a skateboarder. Beginners tend to 
face downhill, like skiers. 

In addition to -Nashoba Valley, snow- 
boarding goes on locally at Ward Hill in 
Shrewsbury and at several resorts in the 
western part of the state. Ski areas 
throughout New England also offer the 
sport. For a free list of resorts, pick up a 
Burton catalogue at the Ski Market in 
Brookline, the Beacon Hill Skate Shop in 
Boston, or the Charles River Skate Shop 
in Cambridge 

With ski resorts providing more op- 
portunities to snowboard to meet an 
increased interest on the part of the 
public, the sport could be around for a 
while. Jake Carpenter says the sport may 
be as big as skiing someday. Quinlan was 
also optimistic, though a little less so, 
about the future: ‘I think you could see 
one out of 10 people with snowboards on 


lift lines.’ 
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The most 
chilling slopes 


by Brad Durham 
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ou’re skiing along at a relaxed clip 
Y in the serene Alpine wilderness, 

checking out the scenery maybe, 
not too concerned with your where- 
abouts. You stop occasionally to nip from 
the Bota bag, taking deep breaths of the 
evergreen air and praising the gods for 
such slivers of perfection on this hum- 
drum planet. You meander down the 
mountain at your own special vacation- 
mode pace when suddenly — like an 
innocent deer viewed through the scope 
of a hunter's high-powered rifle — you 
become the target of the combined wrath 
of gravity and plate tectonics. Unwitting- 
ly, you've skied beyond the signs with 
the double black diamonds, past the one 
with the skull and crossbones, and 
whizzed right by the one that read LAST- 
CHANCE LIFE INSURANCE. Before you is 
an abyss that, by comparison, makes the 
Hancock Tower seem horizontal. You 
catch a glimpse over the edge and begin 
to weep. 

To many of us, the thought of skiing 
down anything steeper than the average 
suburban lawn puts a fear into the gullet 
akin to the feeling you get when you lean 
too far back in your chair and start to fall. 
But for another type of person, steep hills 
are the stuff of life. They are the raison 
d’étre of the winter months, the only 
reason for dragging oneself out of a 
peaceful slumber to brave the wintry 
chill, wearing Frankenstein boots at- 
tached to pieces of lumber. Attribute this 
to a chemical imbalance, to what psy- 
chologists call “acute disinhibition,” or 
just to a freeze-dried noodle, but the fact 
remains that the Alpine thrill seeker is an 
elitist on the slopes, and his domain is the 
vertical: a promised land — rarely trod by 


the sporting bourgeoisie — that is 
appraised by the amount of adrenaline it 
produces. 


There are a handful of such slopes in 
the New England skiing network, which 
tower above the rest in their penchant for 
throwing egalitarianism to the winds and 
the uninitiated down to earth. 


Peaks of 
performance 


in New England 




















If you're the type to take to the air, and 
you're not afraid of the consequences 
when you re-enter the earth’s at- 
mosphere, True Grit, at New Hamp- 
shire’s Waterville Valley, is a slope that 
the Duke would have been proud of. It’s 
a mogul hustler’s Shangri-la but a 
novice’s undoing. If you pick an un- 
manageable line through this minefield, 
be ready for the old shake, rattle, and 
roll, and a rear suspension and front-end 
alignment in the warming house. 

If you don’t fare well with the moguls, 
you can’t stay far enough away from 
True Grit. Josef Jung, chief ski instructor 
for advanced skiers at Waterville Valley 
and former advanced instructor at St. 
Moritz, looks at the bright side. ‘For 
somebody who is a good skier it is ideal. 
True Grit is sun-exposed and has a 
breathtaking view of Waterville. Most 
people feel better doing bump skiing in 
the sun, where you can see what you're 
confronted with. If you don’t mind air,” 
says Jung in his thick Swiss accent, “then 
True Grit is for you.” But air is only part 
of the equation. He didn’t mention 
gravity. 

Catnary — it means “straight line” in 
engineering terms — is Wildcat ski area’s 
nominee for most notorious downhill 
acreage. Wildcat, in Pinkham Notch, 
New Hampshire, has mellowed with age, 
from strictly an expert mountain to one 
with more subdued terrain and snow- 
making over 90 percent of the mountain. 
Catnary is a holdover from the glory 
days of the ‘30s, when a_ color- 
coordinated snowsuit would get you 
laughed off the mountain, and a frost- 
bitten nose was a sign of status. 

With more than a shred of under- 
statement, Ellen Chandler, public-rela- 
tions representative for Wildcat, remarks, 
“Catnary is a fairly direct route down the 
mountain.” Adding insult to proverbial 
injury, Catnary is in prime viewing range 
of the chair-lift comedians who like 
nothing better than to lob sardonic 
comments at the tumbling balls of 


equipment and humanity beneath them. 
“You bet,” says Chandler, “it’s smack- 
dab under the chair lift. If you embarrass 
yourself, you can run but you can’t hide.” 
On Catnary, each run has all the 
excitement of a courtroom drama — with 
each run you're being judged by a 
circulating jury of your peers. 

Another run of ill repute open to the 
viewing public is Freefall at Smugglers 
Notch, in Jeffersonville, Vermont. Alpine 
veterans tell me that it’s aptly named, as 
are many of these torturous descents, 
and that there are parts of Freefall that 
simply don’t hold snow, much less 
contact with a set of skinny Austrian 
planks. Greg Burke, frequent patron of 
Freefall and Smuggler’s Notch marketing 
representative, confirmed this. “Though 
there is snowmaking there, some of the 
steeper parts of Freefall won’t keep the 
snow. It’s not much of a concern, though, 
because in these areas you're usually in 
the air anyway.” 

So let me get this straight. If the slope 
won't hold snow. and it won't hold 
people, doesn’t that make it a sheer rock 
face? Not exactly. Burke elaborates, “It’s 
certainly skiable. It’s just that there are 
no gimmicks.” (A euphemism for “trees 
won't grow and moguls won’t form at 
that angle.) “At the point in question, 
you even have the choice of how much 
air you want. You can make it a moderate 
slide off the edge with a five- to 10-foot 
drop or you can get some serious air: a 
15- to 20-foot launch.” And what if you 
dislike air altogether and would rather 
not choose between two evils? Burke’s 
suggested alternative: “Don’t ski it.” 

Burke intimated what a lovely trail 
Freefall is after a big snowfall. Why? 
“Because the impact back to earth is not 
quite as severe.” If you get your jollies 
from sheer and unadulterated declivities, 
give it a whirl. This is one of New 
England's best suicidal thrills. 

Tucked neatly on Bear Mountain in 
New England’s most obese ski area, 
Vermont's Killington, is a real ruffian of a 


slope called Outer Limits. You can bet 
that this is one of the few places in the 
whole of vacationland where you can 
find peace and quiet, since it’s too 
difficult to talk about, say, the presiden- 
tial candidates when the expression on 
your face resembles Edvard Munch’s The 
Scream. 

This stretch of terrain is so steep that, 
up until a few years ago, not even 
grooming equipment could be heard 
puttering around in the distance. They 
simply didn’t groom it. They couldn't. 
Now they use a winch, a long cable 
attached to something stable at the top of 
the slope, which helps keep the groom- 
ing vehicles on the mountain. 

“Outer Limits is kind of deceiving 
because it is not at all narrow,” says 
Andrea McQuade, news-bureau writer at 
Killington. “In fact it is wide. You get on 
it thinking, ‘no big deal,’ until it becomes 
apparent that it is very steep — very, very 
steep.” Get the picture? 

A slope that doesn’t harbor even the 
pretense of being well-groomed is that 
vertical rebel, Ripcord, at Mount Snow in 
West Dover, Vermont. Listed on the map 
as suitable for super-advanced skiing, 
there are few superlatives that do this 
high-altitude heavyweight justice. 

“It is a fairly wide slope, about 100 
feet,” according to Bruce McCloy, vice 
president and marketing manager at 
Mount Snow, “and was built right in the 
middle of the fall line.” (Hint: fall line is 
not a fashion term.) The former name of 
Ripcord was the rather benign Slalom 
Glade. This was changed to its more 
imposing present name after a number of 
skiers, judging the slope by its name, 
required ski-patrol assistance or were 
listed missing in action. The pitch 
approaches 45 degrees and, as a result of 
the management's strict oath of non- 
grooming, it develops mammoth bumps, 
roughly the size of Volkswagens. 

“I don’t know if you realize exactly 
what a 45-degree pitch is,” explains 
McCloy, who launched into a lecture on 
hypotenuses and right triangles. “But I 
think the bottom line here is that it’s 
damned steep.” 

A dynamic duo that would make 
anybody's list of notorious ski trails 
comprises Stowe, Vérmont’s Goat and 
Starr. Comprising half of Stowe’s ren- 
egade Front Four, /these two double 
diamonds run parallel and probably pack 
the best one-two punch in New England 
skiing. 

Goat is a long, narrow, and grueling 
run that requires the skier to remain 
aggressive until the final bell and affords 
little room for straying from center ice. 
Thick woods enclose both sides but, if it’s 
any consolation, provide something to 
bounce off in a Mayday situation. 

Starr is wider than Goat and has more 
moguls, but is known for its steep pitch at 
the outset. “It’s one of those runs that 
when you ski up to it you look down and 
can’t see anything at first,” said Peter 
Ruff, a ski instructor at Stowe. Kim 
Danforth, public-relations representa- 
tive, simply murmured, “I don’t know. I 
wouldn't ski either one.” 

Consider this scenario. The winds 
blow at hurricane velocities. It’s snowing 
nearly all the time. When it’s not, it’s just 
downright cold as charity. The peak 
protrudes 6228 feet above sea level (not 
bad for New England standards, con- 
sidering it isn’t sprouting from a mile- 
high plateau in the Rockies). Only 
specially equipped climbers can reach 
the summit — but only during half the 
year, provided the forest service has 
given the green light. Skiers must hike 
two hours in order to get to the base, 
where the real climbing begins. You'll 
find Cossacks trading baseball cards up 
there sooner than you'll find a ski lift. 
This is Tuckerman’s Ravine on Mount 
Washington, in New Hampshire, the 
precipitous plunge par excellence of New 
England skiing. 

If you can handle the traverse to the 
summit, Tuckerman’s Ravine will make 
it worth your while. What it lacks in 
grooming, accessibility, and trees, it 
makes up for in sheer, harrowing adven- 
ture. To have skied Tuckerman’s Ravine 
is to have joined an elite and exclusive 
group, because it weeds out the less than 
devoted, sort of like the Green Berets. 
Billy Kidd, world-class skier, called 
Tuckerman’s Ravine “the ultimate in 
downhill skiing.” Jean Haffenreffer, my 
roommate, called it a _ bitch. She 
elaborated, “It is so steep that when you 
are climbing up it, your knees touch the 
ground in front of you.” At 45-plus 
degrees, Tuckerman’s Ravine is as close 
as you'll get in the East to skiing nirvana 
(or skiing hell). Oo 
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Maine ski area 
to Boston 


Pleasant Mountain Offers: 


¢ 1300’ vertical drop 

¢ Top to Bottom snowmaking at 
(85% coverage) # 

¢ 31 trails — 5 lifts 


_.zONLY 140 MILES FROM BOSTON! 








New for the 1987-88 Season: 

¢ Expanded snowmaking now covering the 
entire EAST SKI AREA 

¢ Expansion of nursery, cafeteria, and base 
lodge facilities 

¢ Two brand new trails 
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PHOTOS BY LORI ADAMSKI-PEEK/US SKI TEAM 





racing circuit was any indication, we 

could be hearing a lot of cowbells at 
the 1988 Winter Olympic Games in 
Calgary. The clanging cowbell is both 
rallying cry and noisy celebration for 
Swiss ski-racing fans, and last year the 
noise was deafening. While the Swiss 
men were schussing into five of the top 
seven places in the prestigious downhill 
event, the Swiss women were sweeping 
four of the top five slalom places. Clang, 
clang, indeed. 

And that’s not all. Swiss superstar 
Pirmin Zurbriggen won the World Cup 
men’s downhill, giant slalom, and super 
G events en route to matching the record 
point total for a season set by the great 
Ingemar Stenmark in 1977. Maria 
Walliser, who won a silver medal in the 
1984 Olympic women’s downhill, 
proceeded to rack up two straight overall 
World Cup championships in 1986 and 
1987, the first time a woman has won 
back-to-back overall titles since 1975. 

Amazingly, Walliser may not even be 
the best Swiss woman skier. Michela 
Figini, who in one twelve-month period 
in 1984-85 won Olympic, World Cup, 
and World Championship downhill ti- 
tles, will certainly give Walliser a run for 
that honor, as will Vreni Schneider, who 
beat Walliser in the World Cham- 
pionship giant slalom and tied her for 
giant-slalom points in the season-long 
World Cup standings. As for the men, 
Zurbriggen’s teammate Peter Mueller 
beat the champion in two separate 
downhill events, only to come in second 
for the season. 

Whew! When the smoke cleared and 
the echoes of the cowbells finally faded 
into the Alps, the US Ski Team members 
looked up to find they had just suffered 
through their worst season in 21 years. 
Tamara McKinney was the lone bright 
spot for the Americans, finishing second 
in the women’s slalom and sixth overall. 
Doug Lewis led the men with a disap- 
pointing 53rd overall, and Olympic 
medalists Bill Johnson and Debbie 
Armstrong both went down and out with 
early-season injuries. 

But there is hope, according to Hank 
McKee, Alpine editor of Ski Racing 
magazine. ‘The Swiss are very strong,” 
he admits, “but I don’t think they're 
unbeatable. And I don’t think the skiers 
on the other teams think that by a long 
shot. They go after them individually.” 

As a team, the Americans are not as 
lowly as last year’s results might indicate. 
Several top skiers suffered freak injuries 
(Johnson, Armstrong, and downhillers 
Mike Brown and Pam Fletcher among 
them), and several others simply didn’t 
perform consistently up to their 
capabilities (Lewis, Felix McGrath, Diann 
Roffe, and Eva Twardokens). 

During the off-season, says McKee, the 
US skiers, individually and as a group, 
rededicated themselves to the process of 
becoming winners. “There's a big team 
focus on fitness this year, with programs 
designed specifically for each skier,” he 
explains. Many of the racers are in better 
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shape, physically and mentally, for the 
long, tough grind that is the World Cup 
tour. And since the Olympics crowd into 
the already packed season a bit past the 
halfway point, the key will be when the 
racers hit peak condition. 

And then there’s the Olympic Factor. 
Bill Johnson knows it. Billy Kidd knew it 
before him. It’s the intangible psyche 
factor that somehow drives an underdog 
American to hit a personal best during 
the Olympic Games. Whether it’s due to 
the national fervor that’s largely lacking 
for Americans during World Cup com- 
petition, or to the international exposure 
that comes from the Olympic Games, or 
to the prospect of enormous increases in 
sponsorship money with an Olympic 
victory, no one really knows. But don’t 
discount the surprising knack of the US 
Ski Team to defy the odds and grab some 
precious medals. 

Based on last season’s standings, any- 
one except Tamara McKinney would be a 
long shot to win a medal at the Olympics, 
but she’s not the only American racer to 
keep an eye on. Hank McKee has been 
keeping both eyes on the entire team, 
and recently offered his opinions on 
some of the names skiing fans will be 
most likely to hear during the 1987-’88 
World Cup season and the 1988 Winter 
Olympic Games. 
® Tamara McKinney: “Eye of the tiger, 
that one. She’s ready to go,” says McKee. 
McKinney’s been training hard, has 
proven skills and durability, and she 
really wants to win. Any list of top 
American skiers begins with Tamara 
McKinney, but hopes of Olympic gold 
don’t necessarily end with her. 
®@ Pam Fletcher: probably the top hope 
for a medal among US women down- 
hillers, Fletcher was slowed considerably 
last year by an early-season concussion, 
but she’s back with a vengeance. “Ex- 
tremely strong, really ready mentally to 
go at it right now,” says McKee. “She put 
a whole different level onto her training 
this year. At the end of last year, she 
realized it was time to take this seriously 
and really go at it.” 
® Doug Lewis: the top US male, a 
downhill specialist, Lewis has plenty of 
ability but needs the killer instinct. A 
quiet, introspective, native Vermonter, 
Lewis may have found what he needs 
during the off-season. “He's training like 
a banshee,” says McKee. “It’s the best 
shape he’s ever been in, but he’s in need 
of a breakthrough. If he gets a couple of 
top-five finishes in World Cup races 
between now and the Olympics, it would 
be incredible for him. He needs to go up 
another confidence notch.” 

@ Mike Brown: at 89th overall, Brown 
finished third among American men last 
year, but possesses astounding potential. 
“For men’s downhill, I look at Brownie as 
being the top candidate,” says McKee. 
“He had a helluva year last year. I think 


™. he worries the Europeans more than 


anyBody else.... He had a real bad, 
fluky year, not in results but in every- 
thing else.” One of the flukes Brown 

Continued on page 13 
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The Consumer Information Catalog will 
enlighten you with over 200 federal 
consumer-oriented publications. Many are free 
and all are helpful. Get your free copy by 
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U S General Services Administration 








Round Trips 
trom BOSTON 
Feres start at : 


LUXEMBOURG 348 






LONDON 398 

PARIS 418 

HONGKONG 749 

TOKYO 739 
Taxes not included. 


ALSO: international Student 
10.Youth Hostel Passes and 
EURAIL Passes issued on 
the spot! 

Call tor FREE CIEE 
Student Travel Catalog! 


COUNCIL TRAVEL 


Call for special student rates! 
BOSTON CAMBRIDGE 
[617] 266-1926 [617] 497- 





























t there be light. 
The lights go out and there you are, rummaging 
through the kitchen drawer for candles in the dark. Now 
what? If you're prepared it means going out and firing up 
your portable Honda generator. With a powerful Honda 


generator you have standby power for everything from 
lights to appliances. And that’s support you can count on. 
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% AMERICAN 
— EM2200X_ - 
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PARKWAY CYCLES ETC 
1865 Revere Beach Parkway 
(Route 16) _— =. 


389-6998 


Open 9-9 M-F Its a Honda 


9 - 5 Sat. 


For optimum performance and safety we recommend you read the owner's manual before operating the unit. 
©1985 American Honda Motor Co., Inc. 
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at a time isn’t a standard inclusion 

on those lists of things a person 
“must do” before turning 30, but, once 
done, it’s an experience hard to top. It’s a 
lot more appealing than a quick weekend 
trip north to Bromley Mountain. Saying 
to new acquaintances, “Oh, yes, I’ve 
been to Aspen, but I really prefer Snow- 
bird,” has the ring of a well-traveled 
skier. 

Skiers who have skied both New 
England and Rocky Mountain resorts 
tend to say that the western skiing is 
“better,” that the snow is “less icy.” The 
Eastern skier who graduates to ski trips 
west will find that the snow quality may 
indeed be a treat, but the experience of 
staying long enough in one place to learn 
bartenders’ names in aprés-ski settings is 
worth the trip in itself. One of the charms 
of a week-long vacation is that, when the 
day is over, you don’t have to trudge to 
your car, strap the skis on top, and drive 
three or four hours home on winding, 
narrow roads behind a train of traffic. 

Getting there — planning your ski 
package — is part of the fun. For the first- 
time traveler looking at the endless 
possibilities, it can even be a bit over- 
whelming. It takes some footwork on 
your part, as there are a number of details 
to consider that go beyond choosing an 
airline to get you and your skis there. 

Before running to your travel agent, 
have a general idea of what you want to 
do. This being a busy season for the 
booking of ski travel, agents would 
rather not smile through two hours of 
basic options. But given a “shell” plan of 
when you want to go and where 
(Colorado? New Mexico? Utah? Ver- 
mont, even?) they can work their com- 
puter magic to determine the best prices 
and space availability. 

Travel agents themselves don’t usually 
specialize in ski packages, but they can 
offer advice and book them for you. 
Packages are offered both by airlines 
(Continental and United, especially) and 
by individual resorts. A trip can be as 
simple as a stay at a condominium at the 
base of a mountain, for an all-inclusive 
single price (air travel, transportation to 
the area, lodging, lift tickets). Or, for the 
more adventurous and budget-minded, it 
can be individualistic and do-it-yourself. 
Read through any issue of the slick ski- 
consumer magazines — Ski and Skiing, 
available at most every newsstand — as a 
starting point. Ski areas do prolific 
advertising in these magazines, and toll- 


s kiing in faraway places for a week 


SKI VACATIONS 





Tripping out 
Advice on planning a ski vacation 


by Katy Williams 


free 800 numbers and pullout cards for 
information abound. Also, the annual 
Skiers Directory, a publication of Skiing 
magazine, stays on the newsstands until 
April. It’s loaded with facts about resorts, 
lift-ticket prices, and other valuable 
information. 

Here are some things to consider in 
planning a ski package: 


Destination 

This depends on how much you're 
willing to spend. A week at Sun Valley in 
Idaho, or Deer Valley in Utah, or Aspen 
or Vail/Beaver Creek in Colorado con- 
stitutes the high end in destination 
skiing. You can still ski Colorado or Utah 
for less, though. You might even miss the 
crowds if you go to “lesser-known” spots 
such as Winter Park, Keystone, or 
Crested Butte (Colorado); Angel Fire or 
Taos (New Mexico); Snowbird or Park 
City (Utah). 

Skiers rarely need to rent cars on these 
trips. Mini-vans offering either free or 
low-cost transportation from airports in 
Denver, Albuquerque, and Salt Lake City 
service many of the areas within two or 
three hours. Also, for faster connections, 
regional airlines fly from Denver to a 
number of ski locales, including Aspen 
and Durango (ordinarily four- and six- 
hour drives from Denver). 

Where you go depends on how much 
you want to ski, and how much you want 
to socialize. Plenty of places offer a 
frenetic pace heavy on the night life. 
Others market themselves for families, 
and offer indoor daytime activities for 
children who tire of the cold after one 
hour. Nonskiing options are a big selling 
point and are detailed in all the resort 
brochures. 


How long 

If you're just getting started in skiing, a 
ski vacation may seem tempting and a 
sure way to learn quickly about your 


new-found sport. But novices ‘on the 
slopes may find they’ve overestimated 
their enthusiasm. Five days in powder 
heaven may, in reality, be more wearing 
than fun. After two full days in the ski 
environs, the newcomer may find that 
just walking around in heavy ski boots 
makes the legs extra-tired. Of course, for 
the true ski bum, five days isn’t enough. 

How many days you stay may depend 
on how ‘much money you have. The 
Springfield-based National Association 
of Ski Areas estimates that, on the 
average for the 600-plus resorts around 
the country, a destination skier pays as 
much as $125 a day, a figure that includes 
airfare, when he’s on the road. 


When to go 
Be aware that your most-available 
days to travel — Christmas vacation 


when the kids have no school; spring 
vacation weeks in February or March — 
are likely to be everyone else's first 
choices, too. That makes for crowded 
conditions. By going during “peak” 
periods, you'll meet with 45-minute lift 
lines, 20-minute lines to use the bath- 
rooms, and the same for getting a hot 
chocolate or snack from the lodge 
cafeteria. Your long-awaited first day on 
the slopes might turn into just a handful 
of runs squeezed around time spent 
standing in line. 

Best deals in ticket prices and lodging 
tend to occur before Christmas and after 
mid March. January is an especially busy 
month for skiing, but it’s also the time for 
the occasional “ski deal.” Western re- 
sorts, having determined that some 60 
percent of their business is from out-of- 
state skiers, have responded with low 
rates in January. 

January 8 through February 7 is being 
promoted by the national association as 
“Let's Go Skiing America” month, for the 
second year in a row, and areas across the 
country are taking part. January 8 will be 


“Learn To Ski Free” day at 270 areas, a 
no-cost opportunity (free equipment use, 
lessons, lift tickets) that drew some 
20,000 first-timers last year. 

Each ski area features a seemingly 
endless schedule of promotions, many 
on the weekends, with product give- 
aways or gate-racing for novices. These 
are fun, but the lone skier who doesn’t 
want to be bothered by trendy fashion 
plates in lycra and headbands can lose 


‘ himself in trails for hours and never 


know what's going on in front of the 
lodge. Activities, too, are detailed in 
resort brochures. Some, actually, might 
be worth scheduling a trip around. World 
Cup skiing has its only US dates March 4 
and 5 (women) and March 12 and 13 
(men) at Aspen. 


Price options 

Many resorts offer family discounts, 
such as a one-price lift pass for parents 
and their children. Kids-ski-free pro- 
grams are popping up everywhere dur- 
ing midweek, but Crested Butte even 
offers one during the first week of 
Christmas vacation (December 19 
through 26). Three-day, four-day, and 
five-day ticket deals cut a few dollars off 
the already high price of skiing ($16 to 
$39 a day). If you take a package that 
includes lodging and tickets, consider 
adding on lessons and equipment rental 
as well. These elements bought alone 
add up, but make sense if purchased at 
once. 


Chic condos or ordinary hotels? 

This is purely a matter of money. The 
closer you stay to the mountain, the more 
you pay. You decide if the convenience is 
worth the $150-a-night (or higher) price. 
Some places, you don’t have much 
choice. Some of the West's “older” areas, 
such as Colorado’s Winter Park, were 
towns first, and offer lodging options 
down to dormitory-style bunk beds. 
Others, such as the nearby Copper 
Mountain, look like condo city off the 
highway. If you stay in a ski area’s 
“village,” you'll have the amenities of 
fitness clubs, fireplaces, lunch buffets, 
and specialty shopping. You'll also be 
shuttled around in small buses. Sched- 
ules are generally reliable, but a minute is 
a long time when you're standing in 
zero-degree weather. 


Dining 
Eating in the sk. res is very 
Conti. ed on page 26 
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KRY! PTONITE’ . 
THE DIFFERENCE IS PROTECTION. 
Available at the finest retailers of 

bicycles, mopeds, and motorcycles. 


KRYPTONITE® BIKE LOCK CORPORATION 
_ 95 Freeport St., Boston, MA 02122 (617) 265-4800 see 





















THE ULTIMATE 
REMOTE CONTROL 
IS WITHIN REACH 















ASK FOR A 
HANDS-ON DEMONSTRATION 
OF RCAS MOST ADVANCED 
AUDIO-VIDEO SYSTEM 


INTEGRATED REMOTE CONTROL 
ACTIVATES MAJOR FUNCTIONS OF ALL 
DIMENSIA SYSTEM COMPONENTS 


Dimensia is the most advanced audio-video 
system in RCA history. It's state-of-the-art video 
combined with high-fidelity audio, and you 
control virtually every function of each key 
component from a single remote control. 


Your Dimensia system might include an Audio- 
Video Control Center, Stereo Amplifier, 
Compact Disc Player, Turntable, Dual Auto 
Reverse Cassette Deck, Graphic Equalizer— 
and even a Dolby™ Surround Sound 
Processor. You can choose a 120, 100 or 50 
watt per channel Dimensia Amplifier 
depending on how much power you need. And 


DIME=NSIA 


on-screen prompts and menus guide you 
through system operation every step of the way. 


Dimensia is sight and sound brought to the 
ultimate. Come in for a demonstration today. 
And take a step into the future of audio-video. 


For the RCA dealer nearest you, call Eastco 1-800-327-8268. Regional distributor for RCA Consumer Products 1-800-EASTCO8 


Dolby™ is a trademark of 
Dolby Laboratories Licensing Corp. 
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PETER FREITHOFER/NAST 


Olympics 


Continued from page 8 - 

endured was a disqualification 
because he had not received a 
bib in time for the start of his 
race. It is to be hoped that won't 
happen at the Big One. 

® Jeff Olson: not exactly a house- 
hold name, Olson wasn’t even on 
the “A” team last year. But 
McKee says he’s surprised a lot of 
people in the early going this 
year, especially during late-sum- 
mer races in Argentina. “He beat 
everybody in South America,” 
says McKee. “He's got an outside 
shot at the Olympics.” 

© Felix McGrath: “To be a star, 
there’s a notch or a plateau that 
you rise up to. He is only a step 
away from that,” explains 
McKee. “I think he skis better 
slalom than his FIS [International 
Ski Federation, the World Cup 
scoring system] ranking shows 
right now.” McGrath has been 
touted as the next possible US 
superstar, the one to follow in the 
bronzed ski tracks of the Mahre 
twins. He finished in the top 15 
four different times last year, but 
ended up 71st overall, second 
among the US men. “Physically 
and mentally, he’s amazingly 
adaptive,” continues McKee. 


“He's very quick. He could do it.” 


HIRO YAKUSHI/NAST 





Canadian Rob Boyd: a home-slope advantage? 





slalom last year, and the man 
who beat him was just one year 
younger — 30-year-old Bojan 
Krizaj of Yugoslavia. 
Competition for Zurbriggen 
will be extremely tough — Marc 
Girardelli of Luxembourg beat 
him by 10 points in the 1986 
overall total, and managed sec- 
ond place last year in spite of an 
early-season injury. In the down- 
hill, Zurbriggen’s 
Peter Mueller looks particularly 
‘tough, and in the giant slalom, 
yet another rising Swiss star, Joel 
Gaspoz, actually tied his team- 
mate’s point total over the course 
of the season, but lost because 
Zurbriggen had more victories. 
Still, Zurbriggen’s the man to 
beat. ““He’s very quick for a man 
his size,” explains McKee. “He’s a 
very big man, very tall, very 
powerful, and he’s very fluid... . 
If there’s another skier in World 
Cup history that could be com- 
pared to him, it would be [Jean- 
Claude] Killy.” Lofty company, 
but given Zurbriggen’s recent 
domination of so many different 
events, it’s company well earned. 
The home team, meanwhile, 
may just be the sleepers of the 
Olympics. Led by flashy down- 
hiller Rob Boyd, the Canadians 
have little to lose, and their all- 
out, gangbusters style could 
make them or break them (liter- 
ally). “That whole tradition — 








Laurie Graham: leader of the pack 


Bill Johnson, meanwhile, re- 
fuses to work out with the team, 
and -seems somewhat out of 
shape, in spite of his extensive 
rehabilitation program. Un- 
fortunately, operations on his 
knee and his back last year may 
make it impossible for him to be 
ready for the Olympics. Likewise, 
Debbie Armstrong suffered a 
knee injury this summer in South 
America, and though she claims 
to be feeling fine, McKee has his 
doubts about her Olympic 
chances. 

Some other names that are 
likely to be familiar after Febru- 
ary come from outside our 
borders. Ingemar Stenmark, 
whose already famous name was 
barred from the 1984 Olympic 
roster for his professionalism, 
may get a chance to return this 
year. The legendary Swede, who 
established a renowned rivalry 
with Phil Mahre during the early 
‘80s and dominated the World 
Cup circuit for several years 
before that, may benefit from 
relaxed rules concerning spon- 
sorship money in international 
racing. 

If Stenmark is allowed to com- 
pete in the Olympics, there’s no 
doubt that he will have a chance 
at a medal, though not in the 
more grueling downhill event. 
“As far as making clean, smooth 
turns, he’s still the best there is,” 
says McKee. Stenmark, at age 31, 
finished second in the World Cup 





the Crazy Canucks of the ’70s — 
that’s a legacy. They love it,” 
explains McKee. 

In addition to Boyd, the Cana- 
dian men’s downhill squad 
boasts two strong contenders 
who were injured last year, and 
the women’s side will be led by 
the speedy Laurie Graham. Plus, 
says McKee, the lightly regarded 
Karen Percy may show up the 
Europeans who disdain the 
Alpine combined event, now an 
Olympic event for the first time. 
Most top Europeans focus on 
individual events, but the com- 
bined includes separate runs of 
downhill and slalom to test the 
adaptability of a skier, and Percy 
has aimed her training at this 
new event. 

No matter how much training, 
talent, and technology a country 
utilizes, the teams are always at 
the mercy of the snow. Hard- 
pack conditions allow the skiers’ 
skills to control the outcome 
more, and since Calgary is 
known more for warm breezes 
than for hard pack, luck will be a 
big factor at the 1988 Olympics. 
According to McKee, technical 
experts from all over the world 
were “testing as hard as they 
could” in Calgary last February, 
and Olympic winners could be 
determined by something as 
arbitrary as which team has the 
best wax for that day. 

But not by who’s got the 
loudest cowbells. 0 
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Miount Snow 


VERMONT 


SKI REPORT: (802)464-2151 
LODGING: (802) 464-8501 
FREE 32-P6. COL 


Mountain Rd., Mount Snow. VT 05356 
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THE WORST- KEPT 











SECRET IN NH... 


An entire store filled with nothing but CB 
SPORTS — outerwear, sportswear, 
accessories — the works. Unbelievable 
selection — if you don’t see it, we'll 
special order it for you — no obligation. 
Main floor, plus a huge BASEMENT (you 
won't believe this one!) 
The Crossroads 
Main Street 
New London, NH 


603-526-2828 
Open 9a.m.-5 p.m. every day 
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ONLY ONE MOUNTAIN CAN 
“BURN YOUR BOOTS OFF! 


You can ski plenty of places this 

winter, but none of them will keep 

experts on their edges—and burn 

the boots off the rest of you. 

® The toughest mountain in New 
Hampshire is back, and this year— 
Cannon Mountain is hot. 

@ There’s a fine line between good 

and great, and Cannon knows the 
difference. Its challenges and i 
excitement are hard but the rest ¥ 
is worth it. 

@ This is the year to return. Ski 
Cannon—if you can take it. 









Daily Conditions: 617/338-6911 
In New Hampshire: 603/823-7771 
Cannon Mountain 

Franconia, New Hampshire 
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The US Men's Pro Ski Tour is once again stirring up 
excitement as well as stiff competition on the major 

| resort slopes across the United States, with one stop 
in Sapporo, Japan. This is the eleventh season for the 
tour with a total prize package worth almost one 
million dollars. 


Last year's tour offered a purse of more than 
$600,000 - the largest prize offering in the history of 
the professional ski circuit. 

The tour officially began on November 26th of this 
year - six weeks earlier than in previous seasons - in 


_ | order to cater to the unprecedented 25 races on the 
_. tour's roster. For the first time, the tour will 


participate in the Japanese Men's Pro Tour and will 
| hold a race event in Sapporo, Japan as a reciprocal 
| gesture. Once again, ABC-TV will be giving the tour 
network coverage. 
_ The dual racing format of the pro tour eclipses 
| amateur events as a viewing spectacular. Individual 
, Skiers do not race against a clock; in the pro format, 
racers ski two courses in competition with one 
| another. In each round there are two runs to 
determine the winner. The first racer to reach the 
| finish line starts the clock and the second racer stops 


ee an. ae 


it. Therefore, in the second heat, the time to beat is 
the time between the two racers. Traditionally, each 
tour event includes both a slalom and a giant slalom. 
The 1988 tour will include longer runs that combine 
the most challenging aspects of both downhill and 
giant slalom skiing. These runs have been dubbed 
"super giant "slaloms and will take place in 
Waterville Valley, NH and Stratton Mountain, VT. 
The competition is fierce. The participants include 
more than 70 world class skiers, (including World 
Championship title holders Jarle and Edvin Halsnes). 
The majority of those skiers came up from amateur 
ranks and cut their competitive teeth in both Olympic 
and World Cup events. There is also a new breed of 
amateurs-turned-pros who will give the veteran 
champions a real run for the money. 

Waterville Valley, NH will host The US Pro Tour 
December 17-20. Waterville boasts excellent race 
course conditions and Waterville has hosted several 
World Cup and pro events, It will be the site this year 
of one of the "super giant” slaloms of the Pro Tour. 
Driving time from Boston is about two and a half 
hours. 


Stowe, Vermont will be another one of the New 








England resorts hosting the pros this year. At Stowe's 
Mt. Mansfield, it will be the pros last chance to 
qualify for the winner-take-all challenge. Stowe's 
terrain ranges from the expert "Front Four" on Mt. 
Mansfield to gentler trails on Spruce Peak. Driving 
time is about four hours from Boston. 


Loon Mountain, NH will be the site March 10-13 for 

the New Hampshire Cup event. Located in Lincoln 

New Hampshire, Loon has three lodges, a ski school, 
Nastar facilities, and a newly enlarged ski andrental 
shop, Loon has lodging for 150 at the inn at the base. 
Driving time from Boston is about three hours 

.Nashoba Valley, MA will be holding the Union 

Warren Pro Challenge and Audi Cup December 22- 

23. This one of the more spectacular events of the Pro 
Tour with the pros competing for a chance to walk 

away with the prize purse. 

With the trial of the increased number of races and 

the pressure of competition among the participants, 

the skiers will have to outlast both their peers and the 
slopes. The vast experience and hungry ambition of 

the skiers in search of the title and that one million 

dollar purse should make for an incomparably 

thrilling US Men's Pro Tour. 
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The Nights are Alive at Nashoba 
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Triple & Double Chair Lifts - TBar - 6 Tows 
Young Learners *Student & Adult Programs 


NEW BASE LODGE! 
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power road, westford, ma 01886 phone: 617/692-3033 
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WHY DRIVE WHEN 


YOU COULD BE 
SKIING — JUST 
MINUTES AWAY 








power road, westford, ma 01886 phone:(617) 692-5700 











New Hampshire's 


Best Skiing. 





The leader and the 0 


Location 


Loon Mountain 


White Mountain 
National Forest 


Tuckerman’s Ravine 


White Mountain 
National Forest 
































Number of Lifts 1 gondola, 7 chairs none 
Number of trails 10 Expert 3 Expert 
20 Intermediate 0 Intermediate 
11 Novice 0 Novice (you'd have to be crazy) 
Vertical Drop 2,100 ft. 800 ft. 
Slopeside lodging Luxury suite hotel & condos’ | Lean-to 
Amenities Fitness Center, Indoor Pool, Campfires by permit 
Racquet Courts, Jacuzzis, 
Steam Rooms, Saunas 
Access Three mile drive from Three mile walk from nearest 
Interstate Highway road 
Snowmaking Top to bottom None 
Season Late Nov. to Mid-April Mid-April to Mid-June 





Skiing at Tuckerman’s Ravine is so challenging 
it's become a legend. Skiing at Loon Mountain 
iS SO good, it’s become New Hampshire’s 


favorite ski area 


Send for a free vacation kit 


and find out why you 


should ski Loon this winter. 





Midweek Season Pass 


ONLY 


i ae 


It lets you ski every weekday this season except 
the Christmas Holiday Week, Martin Luther King 
Day,and Washington's Birthday. (Yes, the pass is 
good every weekday in February, even during 
school vacation weeks, except for just one day, 


February 15th.) 


To purchase a Midweek Season Pass contact 
Skier Services at Loon Mountain or call (603) 745-8111. 
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at New Hampshire's Favorite Ski Area 
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Kancamagus Highway Lincoin, NH 03251 
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hy fly three-quarters of the way 
W across the country to ski, you 

ask, when you can buzz out to 
the Berkshires in your car? Well, the 
answer is simple: to ski “the greatest 
snow on earth,” of course! 

In the past five years, Utah has 
upgraded its off-slope attractions and 
developed its runs, lifts, trails, and glades 
to provide the ultimate in ski conditions. 
And skiers of all levels of skill are taking 
notice, giving Utah’s winter resorts the 
kind of respect that is more often 
accorded to ski meccas tucked away in 
the Swiss Alps. The powder snow skiers 
love has much to do with it. 

A salubrious climate has favored the 
Wasatch Mountains with the kiss of the 
snow god. Average winter snow depths 
of 350 to 500 snow inches, depending on 
elevation, alone would be enough to set 
skiers to salivating. But cold, dry winter 
conditions, coupled with a location be- 
tween the arid desert and the west- 
ernmost edge of the Rocky Mountains, 
produces powder that has the ski world 
raving; powder that prompts a prideful 
slogan flaunted even on automobile 
license plates: “Utah: The Greatest Snow 
on Earth!” 

But when you find yourself poised on a 
sun-sparkled, snow-covered mountain- 
top at 8400 feet, under an impossibly blue 
sky, contemplating a long, perfectly 
packed run, slogans and climatological 
theories vanish in the pure delight of the 
moment. Then you're off, skis gliding 
over that famed powder, cold air rushing 
past your face, experiencing a high that 
you've never known or even imagined. 

Powder isn’t the entire story, though. 
Skiers accustomed to the wetter snows of 
the Northeast are always surprised to 
find a variety of snow conditions on Utah 
slopes. Do you have visions of breaking 
trail through powder, snow flying on the 
mountain air? Or do you crave the thrill 
of zipping down a perfectly groomed 
slope while pine trees drop behind like 
ranked soldiers? Does your adventurous 
spirit prompt you to ski pristine slopes at 
10,000-plus feet? Or do you hanker to try 
cross-country skiing on Alpine trails, the 
“new” kind of skiing that’s setting the ski 
world on edge? All of the above and 
much more are possible on a Utah ski 
vacation, depending on which ski area 
you choose. And you’re not even tied to 
any one resort. Buses interconnect ski 
areas in the several canyons of the 


“ Wasatch Front with slalom-like ease. 


Some 50 percent of Utah's ski runs are 
machine-groomed, leaving a like number 
to the famed powder. And over 70 
percent are designed for beginning and 
intermediate skiers. Proficient skiers can 
be transported to glacier-cut peaks and 
back-country runs via helicopter. And 
several new or expanded cross-country 
trails are being introduced this season. 
Guided ski touring to silent Alpine 
meadows can also be arranged. 

An eclectic range of accommodations 
is available at the half-dozen ski areas 
and resorts tucked in the canyons that 
branch upward from Salt Lake City, and 
all are within a 45-minute drive from Salt 
Lake International Airport. If renting a 
car seems a hassle (and chances are you 
won't need one once you arrive at the 
slopes), you can catch a bus or van 


vistraight up from the airport. For general .. 
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Park City: a silver-mining town turned skiers’ mecca 
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Taking a powder 


The greatest snow on earth is in Utah 


by Genevieve Rowles 


information about Utah ski resorts, write: 
Utah Travel Council, Council Hall, 
Capitol Hill, Salt Lake City, UT 84114 
(801-538-1030). Two dollars gets you the 
1987-’88 Ski Utah Planner. 

The most swinging (and most 
crowded) ski area is Park City, this year 
celebrating its 25th anniversary as a ski 
resort. A silver-mining town dating from 
the 1880s ($400 million in silver was 
burrowed out of these mountains), Park 
City is now mining a mint in ski business. 


Streets that once rang with miners’ . 


shouts now reverberate with the voices 
of skiers making merry. Storefronts that 
once showcased miners’ supplies now 
house an eclectic variety of shops and a 
gaggle of restaurants‘ that could hold 
their own anywhere — even Boston. 

Dark tidings of Utah’s strange liquor 
laws notwithstanding, Park City has 
several fun watering holes. And your 
favorite libations can be purchased at 
state-run package stores, many of which 
are located in hotels. As liquor by the 
drink is a no-no in Utah, private clubs, 
offering memberships at $5 for two 
weeks (you can bring up to five guests), 
fill the need. Wine and beer are available 
at restaurants, just as in our own, more 
liberal Massachusetts. Learning the ropes 
is the secret to happy imbibing in Utah. 

Although it’s skiing that brings you to 
Park City’s 82 trails and 650 acres of open 
bowl skiing, you won’t want to miss ice 
skating, snowmobiling, a hot-air-balloon 
ride, a play at the Egyptian Theatre, even 
a gambling tour to nearby Nevada. 

Or plan on catching the Second 
Annual Utah Winter Games, January 2 
through 18, or the Steve Garvey Cel- 
ebrity Ski Classic at nearby Deer Valley 
Resort, January 8 through 10. The Second 
Annual Senators’ Ski Cup, January 14 
through 17, in which 20 US senators will 
race for the benefit of Primary Children’s 
Hospital, should also stir up some 
excitement. The United States Film Festi- 
val, January 15 through 24, is a chance to 
glimpse film personalities and see movies 
made by independent filmmakers from 
around the world. A snow-sculpture con- 
test is scheduled for February 27, and 
March 4 through 6 there will be a para- 
ski meet featuring an accuracy parachute 
competition and giant-slalom ski racing. 
Not bad for an old mining town! 

Though ski lifts overhang the town, 
the community is a year-round vacation 
spot that includes many artists and en- 
tertainment personalities among its resi- 
dents. A wide choice of accommoda- 
tions, which are constantly being up- 
graded, reflects that stability. 

Do you need a dormitory to flop down 
in? You've got it at $25 per person and 
up. Perhaps a B&B is more to your liking. 


- Park City has four bed and breakfasts, all 


restored 19th-century landmarks with 
rooms priced from about $85. Want to 
spread out in a condo? Take your pick — 
you can realize some real savings this 
way, if you are traveling with a large 
party. Or you may opt for the amenities 
of a hotel. Park City has several, and 
nearby Parkwest Resort offers hotel 
rooms priced from $39, plus condo units. 

Lift tickets for Park City and Parkwest 
come in variously priced packages, with 
group rates available. Park City also 
offers lessons and a kinderschule, and 
facilities for handicapped skiers. For 
more information about Park City special 
events and accommodations, write: Park 
City Chamber of Commerce/Convention 
& Visitors Bureau, Box 1630, Park City, 
UT 84060 (800-453-1360). 

If you long for state-of-the-art pamper- 
ing, Deer Valley Resort, a few miles east 
of Park City, is your ticket to heaven. 
While experienced skiers may consider 
Deer Valley's runs lacking in challenge 
(Olympic gold medalist Stein Eriksen, 
Deer Valley’s ski director, hasn’t been 
heard to complain), the resort more than 
makes up for it in creature comforts. And 
there are other advantages, such as 
almost no waiting at lifts and toothbrush- 
groomed slopes. But it’s Deer Valley's 
Alpine-lodge-with-panache ambiance 
and world-class restaurants that put it on 
a par with Europe’s tonier resorts. Of 
course, all this doesn’t come cheap. But if 
you fancy a truly sybaritic ski holiday, 
and $170 per night for a room (ranging 
up to $530 for a six-bedroom chalet) 
doesn’t throw you, go for it. For reserva- 
tions, write: Deer Valley Resort, Box 
1525, Park City, UT 84060 (801-649-1000). 

Over a mountain to the east, the 
Homestead overlooks the pastoral Heber 
Valley and snowy Mount Timpanogas. A 
venerable Utah tradition recently 
rescued from genteel decay and trans- 
formed into a comfortable getaway, the 
Homestead is already making a state- 
ment as a fine country inn. Guest rooms 
in one of seven charming cottages are 
moderately priced for a hostelry recalling 
the ambiance of country inns of yore. It’s 
a perfect place to settle into a secluded 
winter vacation while enjoying impec- 
cable food and service. And where else 
can you indulge in a muscle-soothing dip 
in thermally heated water after a day of 
skiing? It was the bubbling “hot pots” 
that led to the Homestead’s inception 
over 100 years ago. 

One of the region’s best cross-country 
ski trails is at the doorstep. You may 
want to ride the Heber Creeper — a train 
pulled by a steam locomotive — through 
a winter paradise, come in for a buffet 
dinner, then go for a moonlight sleigh 
ride with your one-and-only. Pure bliss, 


, Utah style! The Homestead is a half-hour 
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drive from Park City’s slopes. But what's 
a little distance when compared with all 
that Alpine atmosphere? For reserva- 
tions, write: the Homestead, Box 99, 
Midway, UT 84049 (800-327-7220). 

Across the mountains south of Park 
City, in Big Cottonwood Canyon, 
Brighton and Solitude ski ares are 
thronged on weekends, less crowded on 
weekdays. There’s little in the way of 
accommodations here, but you may want 
to spend a day skiing runs acclaimed by 
many locals as their favorites. 

A friend of mine, an avid skier, 
summed up local sentiment by saying, “I 
like to have fun and goof around on Park 
City slopes. When I want pampering I ski 
Deer Valley. Brighton and Solitude are 
cheaper. But when | want to go for ski 
improvement, I ski Alta and Snowbird.” 

Tucked at the top of Little Cottonwood 
Canyon, Alta has long catered to serious 
skiers. Once a mining town that was 
buried under snow every winter, Alta’s 
8500- to 10,550-foot elevation ensures the 
most snowfall of any Utah ski area and, 
along with nearby Snowbird, the longest 
ski season. Many skiers come to Alta and 
Snowbird for skiing on the corn snow of 
April and May. Alta has several rustic 
lodges, many with fireplaces in the 
rooms. Some have restaurants and state 
liquor stores on the premises. Nightlife, 
while not as uproarious as Park City’s or 
as high-toned as Deer Valley’s and the 
Homestead’s, has a cozy aprés-ski flavor. 
Accommodation . rates, some on the 
American plan, are in the middle range. 
For reservations, write: Alta Reservation 
Service, Alta, UT 84092 (801-742-2040). 

High on lists of what’s new in Utah for 
1987-'88 is Snowbird’s flossy new Cliff 
Lodge and Spa. From the sun-flooded 11- 
story atrium to the open-air rooftop pool 
and outsized hot tub, everything a skier 
may want or need has been anticipated, 
including eight restaurants and clubs. A 
variety of accommodations, including 
condos, studios, bedrooms, suites, and 
studio lofts, is available at Cliff Lodge 
and other Snowbird lodges. Rates, which 
start at $112 per night for a double 
bedroom and soar into the $600-plus 
range, reflect Snowbird’s appeal to 
serious skiers. Or you can go for one of 
several Cliff Spa packages that include a 
room, an assortment of treatments and 
exercise classes, and possibly meals. 
Write: Snowbird Ski and Summer Resort, 
Snowbird, UT 84092. For lodging re- 
servations, call (800) 453-3000. For infor- 
mation, call (801) 742-2222. 

It's natural for Snowbird to stress 
fitness, considering that founder Dick 
Bass climbed Mount Everest at age 55, 
making him the first man to scale the 
highest mountain on each of the seven 
continents. And that Karen Fellerhoff, 
Snowbird’s director of international 
guiding, recently led a team on an assault 
of Mount Everest. For skiers, all this 
notability translates to the most challeng- 
ing runs going. Snowbird’s two north- 
facing bowls offer 1900 acres of skiable 
terrain, with 20 percent rated for begin- 
ners, 30 percent for intermediates, and a 
whopping half for expert skiers. 

But the topper is 11,000-foot-high 
Hidden Peak, accessible via a breath- 
taking tram ride. It is, without a doubt, 
the peak high to a ski vacation sure to top 
them aill:. : wher Wer s. 
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industry flacks make it sound. Hop 

a Continental or United flight to 
Denver, a hub for both airlines, collect 
your skis, and head for the mountains. 
Within two hours of Stapleton Airport 
via low-cost van service are a dozen of 
the areas that give Colorado its inter- 
national image. 

It’s a well-deserved image, too. Aspen 
and Vail are the headliners, but Colorado 
has 26 other resort areas that supplement 
that “jet-set’” arena. If you want a 
“family” environment with easy runs for 
the children, there are Keystone and 
SilverCreek. If you want nightlife, there 
are — in addition to Aspen and Vail — 
Snowmass and Steamboat. If you want 
an old-town (precondo) atmosphere, 
there are Breckenridge and Winter Park. 
If you want a true wilderness experience, 
you can’t get any farther from Denver 
(and still ski) than Purgatory (384 miles), 
in Colorado’s southwestern corner. 

Colorado Ski Country (1 Civic Center 
Plaza, 1560 Broadway, Suite 1440, Den- 
ver, CO 80202; 303-837-0793) is the 
industry organization that provides in- 
formation on all of Colorado’s areas. It is 
a gold mine for out-of-staters planning 
ski trips and vacations, or for busi- 
nessmen hoping to tack a day of skiing 
onto the end of a quick trip to Denver. As 
60 percent of skiers in Colorado are from 
other states, Colorado Ski Country wel- 
comes inquiries and is an excellent 
starting point. 

Since conversations between “single” 
skiers paired together for lifts up the 
mountain tend toward “Do you ski here 
a lot?”, the newcomer may find himself 
talking to a Colorado ski bum. Just as 
some Coloradoans make a point of 
hiking many of the state’s 52 14,000-foot 
peaks in the summer, some Coloradoans 
find it a challenge to ski all 28 of the 
state’s areas each winter. But for the 
traveler who has only a week to ski, here 
are some highlights on the Colorado ski 
map. 

Many visitors to Colorado can’t afford 
a week in Aspen (Box 1248, Aspen, CO 
81612; 800-262-7736), but they often can’t 
resist a day there just to judge it for 
themselves. Overrated? Not necessarily. 
The skiing itself is one-of-a-kind, and the 
end of a run is often capped off with a 
beer at Little Nell, the ski bar in Aspen. 
Aspen leads all areas in celebrities 
(Martina Navratilova bought a home in 
Aspen last year; Hunter Thompson and 
Jimmy Buffet are long-time residents; 
Jack Nicholson skis here), but it also has 
the biggest crowds. Many of the town’s 
evening spots are historic and rich in 
atmosphere, but are as high-priced as a 
day’s lift ticket ($35, the most expensive 
in Colorado). 

Fortunately, the lift ticket is also good 
at three nearby areas, reached by shuttle 
buses: Snowmass (Box 5566, Snowmass 
Village, CO 81615; 800-332-3245), But- 
termilk (same address and phone as 
Aspen), and Aspen Highlands (Box T, 
Aspen, CO 81612). Aspen also leads in 
high-tech equipment; the new Silver 
Queen gondola speeds skiers to the top 
of Aspen Mountain in 13 minutes. 
Families might better enjoy the smaller, 
less crowded areas in Buttermilk and 
Aspen Highlands. Snowmass, too, is 
away from the crowds. If you're driving 
(it’s four and a half hours from Denver), 
consider staying 50 miles out of Aspen in 
Glenwood Springs, a funky old town in 
itself. Hotel options there are much 
easier on the budget than in Aspen, 
where $100 is the bottom rate. 

Vail (Box 7, Vail, CO 81658; 
800-525-3875) is the other expensive 
choice in Colorado skiing. If you're sent 
there as part of a convention in February, 
fine. Enjoy. If you're paying for the visit 
yourself, consider going elsewhere un- 
less you like the plasticity of a “European 
village atmosphere” about a half-block 
off Interstate 70. Since the slopes close at 
3:30 p.m., count on spending a good part 
of each day in shops or restaurants 
(there’s not a lot else to do). 

Actually, for skiing (and people watch- 
ing), Vail is very good. Its “Back Bowls” 
are legendary, and the World Alpine Ski 
Championships will be held there in 

1989. This year marks the opening of 
Vail’s fourth base area, the final touch in 
a three-year, $17 million expansion. 
Improvements also include four high- 
speed quad “Vista Bahn” chairlifts. This 
year is Vail’s silver anniversary, and five- 
night packages range from $219 to $991. 

Vail’s daily lift tickets ($32) are inter- 
changeable with those of nearby, still 
developing Beaver Creek (same address 


S kiing in Colorado is as easy as ski- 


as Vail; 800-525-2257). The approach , 


road, lined with million-dollar homes, 
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Vail’s “European village”: for the jet set 
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Colorado’s great white slopes 


by Katy Williams 


one of them belonging to frequent Vail 
skier Gerald Ford, is worth the trip alone. 
Vail is a little more than two hours from 
Denver; Beaver Creek is 15 minutes 
farther. 

Summit County, a bit closer in on the 
Interstate 70 stretch, has a number of 
midpriced areas favored by budget- 
minded out-of-staters. The best known 
among them is Copper Mountain (Box 
3001, Copper Mountain, CO 80443; 
800-458-8386 — I-LUV-FUN). It’s condo 
city just off the highway, but the skiing 
sits well with both experienced and 
intermediate skiers. Those who stay in 
Copper Mountain lodging (in the “pedes- 
trian village”) have access to the resort's 
athletic club. There, you might share a 
hot tub with a member of the US Ski 
Team, as Copper Mountain is where the 
national team trains between their Euro- 
pean trips. Single-day tickets here will 
cost you $30. 

Skiers can get the best of three moun- 
tains by going to Keystone (Box 38, Key- 
stone, CO 80435; 800-222-0188). The $26 
ticket also allows for skiing at the less 
developed North Peak and Arapahoe 
Basin, at 12,450 feet the highest area in 
Colorado (year in, year out, “A-Basin” 
stays open until early June). 

Keystone. is best known for. its, night 
skiing, something the area first tried 


three seasons ago. Some 13 lighted trails 
are open until 10 p.m., and skiers needn't 
suffer the bitter cold. The enclosed 
Skyway gondola makes for a warm 
passage up the mountain. “Twilight 
skiing,” from 2 to 10 p.m., costs $22, and 
“late-night skiing,” from 7 to 10 p.m., 
costs just $10. 

Keystone also boasts weeklong train- 
ing centers hosted by ex-World Cuppers 
Phil and Steve Mahre. Prices range from 
$450 for the standard five-day package 
(includes tickets, coaching, and lectures, 
but not lodging or meals) or $270 for an 
intensive three days. Remaining camp 
dates are January 8 through 10, January 
10 through 15, January 31 through 
February 5, and March 6 through 12. 

‘At Breckenridge (Box 1058, 
Breckenridge, CO 80424; 303-573-7350), 
Peak 10 is the newest development for 
this area that prides itself on its historical 
lure. The town itself is a 130-year-old 
mining community, and its restored 
Victorian buildings make a stay here 
delightful. The town also features two 
strong cross-country ski areas in the 
Breckenridge Nordic Center and the 
Whatley Ranch. Skiing Breckenridge is a 
bargain when tickets, ordinarily $32, are 
purchased in advance for $21 at Denver- 


, area Albertson’s supermarkets and Gart 
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All of the previously mentioned areas 
are accessible from Denver only through 
the Eisenhower Tunnel along Interstate 
70. In good weather, the approach and 
descent from the tunnel are a breeze. But 
in bad weather, the ascent to its 11,000- 
foot elevation is complicated by ice and 
blowing snow. The tunnel is closed two 
or three times a winter because of storms, 


__and travelers left on the far side usually 


can’t travel back to Denver until Mon- 
day. For this reason, Loveland Basin and 
Valley (Box 899, Georgetown, CO 80444; 
303-571-5580) is an attractive area. It sits 
on the near side of the tunnel, and is 
often overlooked by skiers who whiz 
right by it. Thus it has short lift lines, plus 
an extralong season: with a high eleva- 
tion of 12,230, it often is one of the last 
two or three areas to close in early May. 
Loveland’s tickets are much less ex- 
pensive than other areas’. Regular- 
season rates are $21 for adults, but go 
down to $13 from April 1 through the 
spring. It’s considered a day area (it’s an 
easy 56 miles from downtown Denver), 
but nearby Georgetown (12 miles away), 
another old mining community and now 
a charming “real” town, has inexpensive 
hotels and restaurants. 

Winter Park (Box 36, Winter Park, CO 
80482; 800-453-2525) is the other area 
that attracts many day skiers from 
Denver, but its reputation extends far 
beyond the “day area” connotation. You 
avoid the Eisenhower Tunnel in getting 
there, but have instead the winding, 
sometimes tricky drive over Berthoud 
Pass. In good weather, the snowy view 
from 13,000 feet is magnificent. Or, skiers 
can take an Amtrak train on weekends 
from Denver and stop in the town of 
Winter Park just below the mountain. 
With the adjoining Mary Jane bowls and 
backside having opened three years ago, 
Winter Park provides a full day of 
challenging runs for all abilities. Skiing at 
the combined area requires only a single 
lift ticket ($26; $48 for two days), but the 
price is $2 less if you buy ahead in any 
Denver-area Safeway grocery store. Win- 
ter Park’s most singular feature is that it 
attracts dozens of disabled skiers, many 
of them amputees, who run gates as part 
of Winter Park’s internationally ac- 
claimed program for handicapped 
athletes (Teddy Kennedy Jr. skis here 
often). 

The choice of restaurants and accom- 
modations, from lodges to condos, isn’t 
bad in Winter Park if you’re staying over. 
Breakfast lovers should seek out the 
Carver Brothers Bakery, a town tradition 
as a morning gathering spot. Also, the 
smaller, in-town Idlewild area 
(303-726-5562) has one of Colorado's 
best networks of cross-country trails. 
About 15 miles down Route 40 from 
Winter Park is SilverCreek (Box 4001, 
SilverCreek, CO 80446; 303-887-3384), 
distinctly a family area, which has 
dedicated 80 percent of its terrain to 
beginners and intermediates. 

Much farther out, but worth the trip, is 
Steamboat (2305 Mount Werner Circle, 
Steamboat Springs, CO 80487; 
303-879-0740). Buddy Werner, the Olym- 
pic skier killed in an avalanche in the 
‘60s, is still Steamboat Springs’ favorite 
son. He is remembered everywhere, from 
Werner Memorial Library to the Mount 
Werner Circle that leads to, well, Mount 
Werner. The Steamboat experience is 
actually twofold, as the ski area is a few 
miles outside of the historic original 
town. That part of Steamboat is nice, 
with a main street and a dozen 
restaurants and night spots, but the ski 
area is a development and marketing 
dream unto itself. Miles of winding roads 
built around condos sport cute names, 
and a small shopping center at the base 
of the condo grouping ensures that a 
skier need never even see the real 
Steamboat Springs. 

Steamboat might be most easily reac- 
hed by flying into the Yampa Valley 
regional airport, about 25 miles away. 
American has daily flights from Denver, 
and. Northwest Airlines flies in three 
times a week. Continental Express flies 
daily into Steamboat’s Stolport. 

Other distant Western Slope areas are 
Telluride, in the silver-mining town of 
the same name (Box 307, Telluride, CO 
81435; 800-525-3455); Purgatory, near 
Durango and in the San Juan Mountains 
(Box 666, Durango, CO 81302; 
800-525-0892); and Crested Butte (Box A, 
Mount Crested Butte, CO 81225; 
800-525-4220), in Crested Butte. Skiers 
reach the latter, one of the country’s 10 
biggest areas, by flying to Gunnison, 28 
miles away. American, Continental, 
United, and Delta all fly there from 
Denver’-- eo4 AOTUS a neeyvyt erie ME cs 
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the East, but until recently, I'd never 

skied anything west of West Virginia. 
But all that’s changed now. I got me a 
Western twang, a 10-gallon hat, and a 
pair of spurs on my ski boots. Friends, 
I've been to Wyoming. And here’s what | 
learned. 

Being from Back East, I was afraid 
Wyoming cowboys would, well, call mea 
dude. I was wrong. They called me a 
pilgrim. After all, this is John Wayne 
country. 

And I worried that a pilgrim who'd 
only skied the East might not be able to 
handle the mountains of Wyoming. In 
fact, we can handle them better than 
anyone else in the country. We already 
know how to survive slush, ice, frozen 
crud, searing cold, howling gales, endless 
lift lines, madding crowds, and pseudo- 
Swiss chalets. By comparison, Wyoming 
is a picnic. 


I ‘ve skied most of the mountains in 


Wyoming's Yellowstone Park: shuffle off to where the buffalo roam 
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Happy trails 


Skiing high and dry in Wyoming 


by Jules Older 


Mostly, I ski northern New England. 
But it’s similar to Wyoming in several 
ways. Both regions are rural, cold, 
mountainous, and beautiful. Both are full 
of strong-minded people whose inde- 
pendence borders on cussedness. And 
both have small populations. Thanks to 
the oil glut and the farm crisis, Wyoming 
residents now number only 482,000, 
making it the least-inhabited state in the 


Union. 

But the two areas are different, too. 
Much of Wyoming is arid. It’s got 
sagebrush instead of grass, buttes instead 
of rolling hills, and dry gulches instead of 
lakes and ponds. In northwestern Wyom- 
ing, where I spent most of my time, 
virgin forests of lodgepole and limber 
pine, blue spruce and Douglas fir cover 
the high passes, and cottonwoods and 


aspens occupy the flatlands. 

For skiers, the biggest difference is the 
mountains. In Wyoming, they're higher. 
The Grand Tetons stretch almost 14,000 
feet into the blue Wyoming sky. This is 
the youngest mountain range on earth, 
and it shoots straight up from the valley 
floor, as if too young and impatient to 
wait for foothills. Skiing these mountains 
is a singular experience — light powder, 
long runs, tremendous variety, and just 
about no lift lines. 

The Jackson Hole region has three 
mountains: Snow King, Grand Targhee, 
and Jackson Hole. Snow King (Box SKI, 
Jackson Hole, WY 83001; 800-522-KING 
and 307-733-5200) is right in the town of 
Jackson. It has only a 1500-foot vertical 
drop (most of the big Eastern mountains 
have at least 2000 feet), but it’s the 
steepest, most challenging area I’ve ever 
skied. By “challenging” I mean | was 

Continued on page 26 
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MT. PARKA 


The classic wind and 
water resistant 60/40 
parka. Wool tartan lined 
for warmth and comfort, 
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COLUMBIA PALMER PARKA 


This waist length gore-tex outer shell 
comeswith a zip out reversible polarplus 
fleece liner. One of our best buys. 





Mens and ladies mid 
length 60/40 shell is in- 
sulated with thinsulate. All 
the warmth of down 
without the bull 
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Just Got Better! 


Mountain Resort 
ew Experience... 


* Last year’s prices on this year’s 
mountain — lift tickets only $23 
weekend & $20 midweek! 


* 27 trails * 1400 vertical * 90% snowmaking 





mens and ladies sizes. Mens only. 
Reg. $98 
2 $59.95 | Reg. $198 so9.05 | Feo: $79 95 
: * Ski from your door to the slopes in 
ENTOURAGE RAY BAN MSR rmanY trailside lodging 
BAG ope LITE STOVE ae, 
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Reg. $100 Reg. $60 Reg. $45 pers and snow cuts. Special events * Nursery 
$59.95 $39.95 $35.95 Reg. $95 $49.95 6 
FOX RIVER POLY. * Cafeteria & lounge 
RAGG DOUBLE HUDSON BAY “POINT’”’ PROPYLENE 
MITTENS BLANKETS UNDERWEAR * Snowphone & lodging 
$10.50 . ‘ $7.95 
4 pt. 72” x 90” ($109.95) 
coarse WOOLICH 
NYLOR 6 pt. 72” x 90” ($129.95) DOWN VESTS 
GAITERS 
8 ve 72” x 90” ($149.95) $29.95 
S 1-800-222-2SKI 
1-800-424-9000 in NH 
Route 3A, Plymouth, NH 
TENT JAULONS a 603-536-1717 L/ 
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n early 1988... : 
Sleeping Beauty, the most epic of the animated Disney Classics goes off sale! 
Pinocchio and Robin Hood will be removed from our product catalogue and 
returned to the Disney film vaults for future theatrical release years from now! 
Dumbo, Alice in Wonderland and The Sword in the Stone will go up to their 
pre-sale prices. : 












THIS IS YOUR LAST CHANCE TO ADD THESE 
AND OTHER PHENOMENALLY SUCCESSFUL 
DISNEY TITLES TO YOUR HOME VIDEO LIBRARY! 





| “Folks, Don't Forget, ( 
| WE ARE OPEN 


a Mon.-Thurs. 10am-11pm 
Fri. & Sat. 10am-Midnight 


% Sun. Noon-11pm 
FREE PARKING y 
DISCOUNT COUPON BOOKS AVAILABLE 
WE RENT VCR’S” 


HOLLYWOOD EXPRESS 


1740 Mass. Ave. (under Irwin's) Cambridge « 497-2001 
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© mountains have moved, but 
N there are major alterations at ski 

areas and resorts in the North- 
east this season. While your skis lay 
dormant, proprietors have been busy 
building additions and improvements, 
including faster lifts and new facilities to 
enhance your creature comfort after- 
ward. New England’s winter wonder- 
lands even have some new surprises for 
people who don’t ski. Here’s a rundown 
of new developments for the 1987-’88 
season. 


Maine 

The largest expansion at any ski resort 
in the Northeast took place at Sunday 
River Ski Resort, in Bethel, over the 
summer and fall. Two new lifts increase 
uphill-lift capacity by more than 5000 
skiers per hour, ensuring lift lines of less 
than eight minutes’ duration, even on 
the busiest skiing days. The new de- 
tachable quad chair lifts are the first of 
their kind in Maine. At the Barker 
Mountain Lodge, 8400 square feet have 
been added; this means you can expect 
more cafeteria seats and shorter waits 
for the restrooms. 

Sugarloaf, in Carrabasset Valley, is 
growing as well. All 14 lifts on the 
mountain are now served by Sugarloaf’s 
snowmaking system. In all, 22 new 
skiable acres have been added to the 
area, including a recreational race arena. 
A boutique with a complete line of 
Descente ski apparel, one of two in the 
nation, is also new this season. The main 
base lodge has been expanded by 6400 
square feet to increase cafeteria and 
seating space, and make room for a new 
children’s ski school. After a long day, 
head to Bullwinkle’s, a log-cabin res- 
taurant and barbecue, for chili, stews, 
and homemade bread. 

Maine has the winning entry for the 
most obscure place to ski cross-country 
this year. It’s called Little Lyford Pond, 
and it’s located in Brownville. Where’s 
that, you say? Good question. According 
to the Fackelmans, the area’s new own- 
ers, the only ways to reach Little Lyford 
Pond are by plane or skis. There may be 
a new road within three miles of the 
resort, where you can park and ski the 
rest of the way in, but if there isn’t, and 
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Something old, 


something new 


What New England ski areas 
have in store this season 


by Laura Gilmore 


your Cessna is in for repairs, you'll have 
to ski much of the way. This ski area is 
not for the easygoing. 

In Greenville, which happens to be 
very near Brownville, Moosehead has 
expanded its skiing capacity for those 
who'd rather stride than slide. Mountain 
View Cross Country Ski Center has 45 
kilometers of terrain, plus unlimited off- 
track skiing, and it’s groomed so you can 
either skate or stride. 


Massachusetts 

In Charlemont, Massachusetts, Berk- 
shire East stands out with a new trail 
opening this season. At 6000 feet long, it 
will provide access to the west side of 
the mountain and will suit mostly the 
advanced skier. 


New Hampshire 
Resorts and ski areas in the Granite 
State feature additions and renovations 


‘as well. Attitash, in Bartlett, has added a 


6400-foot triple chair lift and increased 


the vertical drop to 1750 feet. There are . 


five new trails, two of which are for 
experts. The base lodge has been ex- 
panded to double its previous size, and 
Attitash, known for its favorable ski 
conditions, has snowmaking over 98 
percent of its terrain. 

Black Mountain in Jackson has a spe- 
cial arrangement for families called 
“Mom, Dad and Kids 12 and Under.” 
Monday through Friday (except on holi- 
days) families with children under 12 
can all ski for $39. It doesn’t matter how 
many offspring you have — you just 
need to vouch for them all. 

In Laconia, skiers at Gunstock can en- 
joy a new arrival/welcome center, ticket 
offices, larger food-service capacity, 
locker room, rental and retail shops, and 
facilities for ski repair and tuning (if 
your skis haven’t been able to hit those 
high notes like they used to). New ski- 
patrol and ski-school headquarters have 
also been added. Covered decks sur- 
round the new structure and connect it 
to Gunstock’s main lodge. There is also 
a new children’s center in the small base 
lodge, adjacent to the new complex. 

Dealing with one of the more laborious 
parts of a ski trip — the traffic — is never 
easy, but Gunstock’s new roadways and 
expanded parking should make it easier 
to reach this year. New dropoff zones 
next to the new wing allow easier access 
to the slopes. And if after all the driving 
you decide not to ski after all, there is an 
alternative: a new skating rink has just 
been completed. Gunstock also has a 
new limited-ticket sales policy, which 
should shorten lift lines. If you are a 
season-pass holder or plan on buying a 
season pass to Gunstock, the new policy 
will not affect you. Regular lift tickets are 
still available through Teletron or 
Ticketron throughout the Northeast. 


Vermont 
Though last season marked the biggest 
growth in Bolton Valley history, there 
are notable improvements for this ski 
season as well. A new 4800-square-foot 
base lodge is open, housing lift-ticket 
sales, a snack bar, ski patrol, lockers, 
Continued on page 24 














Among Friends 


SOME LIKE IT WARM. 
S0ME LIKE IT HOT. 
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SOME LIKE COOL. CONVERSATION. 
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= You CAN GET IT ALL 
For Women Only 1-550-9036. 





























Evenings 7-12 p.m.: .20 Ist min. / .10 ea. min. thereafter / 9 mins. cost $1.00 


All incoming calls screened by moderator 




















REDUGE 
YOUR WAIST 
BY TWO FEET. 


_ Qur exercise program takes only two steps to 
learn. A nght one. Then a left one. 
Repeat as often as you like. Because Rockport® 

ProWalkers are designed to cushion and support 
| your foot from heel to toe. 
| So while you're out 
| absorbing the great | 
outdoors, your 
“Ra aren't. 


Rockport Mass. 
























BURLINGTON HANOVER NORWOOD WATERTOWN 
’ Overland Trading Co. Hanlon’s Men’s Shoes ; Hanion’s Men's Shoes Overland Trading Co. 
Burlington Mall 1279 Washington St. 663 Washington St. Arsenal Mal 
272-4128 826-8809 762-7386 926-4819 
CAMBRIDGE MALDEN QUINCY WINTHROP 
Baker's Shoes of Hanlon’s Men’s Shoes Hanlon’s Men's Shoes Publix Shoes 
Cambridge 329 Main St. 27 Cottage Ave. Winthrop Center 
751 Mass. Ave. 321-0159 472-2276 846-4109 
492-8783 
DANVERS MARSHFIELD WALTHAM 
Overland Trading Co. Brodil’s Bootery Hanion’s Men's Shoes 
Liberty Tree Mall Marshfield Plaza 484 Moody St. 


774-6446 837-9210 894-2681 
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STAY 1 TO 3 NIGHTS! 
e:°. INCLUDES: 
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IF YOU BOOK BY DEC. 24, 1987 
DEPART JAN.-JUNE 1 Pa 
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y- TELE er d. 
aiemnare| | COOTS | 
NEW SINCE 1879 

THE FINEST 
YEAR'S {/3._RaNcH 
1 WELLINGTONS 
at EVER MADE 
Faneuil Hall || 2 
OOCOOOOOOO0000O |} 4 
OO0000000000000 | | 4 
CO) 
Join 700 of Boston’s | | 
craziest party goers! || 7 
y BLACK OR 
TAN yy 
LEATHER 
g LINED 
Tickets $37 4 $120°° 
= @ Sh 
Learning 4 LEATHER ): 
Adventure CRFCERERERER! SS ” 
262-6909 4 4 
v, RIDING APPAREL 
t 122 Boyiston St, Boston 4 

















Don’t Put Your 
Bike Away! 
Be comfortable in our large selection of 


Riding Tights « Long Sleeve Jerseys « 
¢ Nylon Fronted Cycling Jackets « 


LOOK GOOD & STAY FIT — 
FROM LAUGHING ALLEY BICYCLES 














“Hours: Mon. - Sat. 10 a.m. - 6 p.m., Thurs. noon - bids 
51 Harvard Ave., Aliston, MA « 783-5832 























SELF D! SEND Nee’: SE Citi pe EGON Bs I aie eel 


39 John F. Kennedy St. 
Harvard Square 


cali 868-2600 


Open 7 days a week 


BOSTON — 2 Center Plaza 
(617) 742-8500 
en Monday-Saturday 
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Volunteer for 
OPERATION 
SKI LIFT 


Ski downhill and cross country at the 
best ski areas in New England! Over 
120,000 urban kids 12 - 17 have skied 
with us in the past 18 years. 

We need help! This is your chance 

to give youth a chance! 

Call YES at 267-5877 

and volunteer! 


Youth Enrichment Services 
412 Mass. Ave., Boston. MA 02115 267-5877/8 








New England 


Continued from page 22 
changing area, and bathrooms. 
Expanded parking will provide 
easier access to all of Bolton’s old 
trails — as well as to three new 
ones, over 13 acres. Thirty new 
chairs have been added to the 
Timberline quad chair this sea- 
son, and 11 more acres will be 
covered with snowmaking. 

What's new in Jay? Jay Peak is 
now in its second year of a five- 
year renovation. Seventy-five 
percent of the 50-mile trail 
network is now covered by 
snowmaking and the first of 
three new “Super Trails” has 
been cut. At 150 feet wide and 
4000 feet long, the trail will suit 
intermediate and advanced 
skiers. A new high-capacity quad 
chair lift provides access to four 
Jay Peak trails, including the new 
Super Trail. Jay Peak has also 
announced its expanded 
slopeside accommodations. An 
additional 600 skiers will be able 
to stay at the base of the moun- 
tain and ski right to the door at 
the end of the day. 

At Killington, New England's 
largest ski resort, there are five 
new trails, four rated ‘most 
difficult” and one rated “eas- 
ier.” Two detachable quad chair 
lifts have been installed: the 
Superstar and the Snowshed III. 
And of course, Killington still 
boasts the longest ski season in 
the East: from October through 
June. 

A new high-speed summit 
quad chair lift at Mount Snow 
Resort is the highest-capacity lift 
in New England. Dubbed the 
Yankee Clipper, it can move 
more than 3000 skiers per hour. 
Traveling one and a half miles, 
over 75 trails from base to sum- 
mit, now takes less than eight 
minutes. A new expert trail 
named Plummet is 100 feet wide 
and plunges 1300 feet. Snow- 
making has been increased over 
this new trail as well as on Jaws of 
Death and PDF. If all this resort 
life in the fast lane gets to be too 
much, you can relax in the new 
main-base-lodge wing. If you’re 
in the mood for a hearty meal, try 
the new Mexican menu. There’s 
also a new bar and a sun deck 
with mountain views for the 
sightseer and plenty of fresh air if 
you want to take a break from the 
bar. 

Smugglers’ Notch, in Jeffer- 
sonville, is ringing in the new ski 
season with a new aquatic center 
(featuring a pool, a sauna, and 
hot tub) and a new welcome 
center, with a sports shop and 
grocery store. Another structure 
now houses Alice’s Wonderland, 
a day-care center for children 
from three months to six years 
old, and a rental shop. 

If you've ever dreamed of ski- 
ing the slopes the way surfers 
ride the waves, be sure to visit 
Stowe Ski Area at Mount Mans- 
field, where snowboarding de- 
buts this year. Snowboarding is 
more freestyle than downhill 
skiing, but there are some de- 
finite rules. Skiers who wish to 
snowboard must pass a certifica- 
tion test given by the ski school at 
the Snowboarding Center at 
Spruce Peak. Those who pass are 
given a photo ID that allows 
them to use the lifts; those who 
fail must take a lesson to learn 
basic snowboarding rules. The 
Snowboarding Center offers ren- 
tals, lessons, snowboards, and 
snowboarding accessories. 

Last but not least, Stratton’s 
Ski and Summer Resort opens 
its new $60 million Village 
Square this season with 30.new 
slopes, restaurants, and condo- 
miniums. 

Whether you're an expert skier 
or a mountain viewer, a new 
“rad” snowboarder or a vaca- 
tioner whose idea of recreation is 
lifting nachos and Coronas to 
your lips, you'll find something 
to your liking at New England 
ski areas this season. 0 
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Come see the only 
snowblowers 
with tracks. 


Saturday evening. It’s been snowing all day. Forget 
shoveling walks on Sunday! With a Honda snowblower you 
can clear your sidewalks and driveway with ease. Featur- 
ing either tracks or wheels, Honda’s 5.5HP self-propelled 


snowblower cuts through snow and blows it up to 39 feet. 
And with three forward speeds and 


os) reverse, you can work at your 
. Own pace. 









For optimum performance and safety 


we recommend you read the owner’s manual 
Power 


before operating the unit. 


©1985 American Honda Motor Co., Inc. = 
elit eyaat-vane 


HONDA 
Power Equipment Its Md) Honda 
Parkway Cycles 


misr-\elelelclatsle~ 
1865 Revere Beach Parkway (Route 16) _ __ 





Open 


ruby Everett, MA 
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Trips 


Continued from page 10 

expensive. You'll do best to take a condo 
or hotel room with a kitchenette. Con- 
sider, too, packing your lunch each 
morning. Even the soup and sandwiches 
you buy for lunch in the lodge cafeteria 
are high-priced. 


Altitude 
Those who choose Rocky Mountain 


destinations will probably find them-_ 


selves more winded after a run than 
usual. Colorado areas in particular are 
the highest in the country, as low-land 
Denver itself is called ‘Mile High City.” 
Mountaintops are as high as 10,000 and 
12,000 feet, an extreme not to be taken 
lightly by visitors who live at sea level. 
The elevation also translates into a 
meaner glare by the sun, and sunburn 
can ruin the day for the unassuming and 
unprepared. The altitude plays tricks off 
the slope, too. It’s recommended that 
alcohol consumption be limited, because 
a few beers can intoxicate much quicker 
at a new altitude. 


Cross-country skiing 

The option of cross-country skiing 
doesn’t appear to be a significant factor 
when your vacation is months away and 
still in the planning stages. But it can be 
much welcomed when your trip is 
nearing its end and you want a break 
from the downhill motion. Many areas 
previously thought of as purely alpine 
have recently developed miles of tracks, 
set daily, for Nordic enthusiasts. It’s a 
relaxing alternative, a go-at-your-own- 
pace skill that beginners can enjoy. 
Renting equipment and buying a trail 
pass aren't expensive either, maybe $8 or 
$12, depending on the area. 


More information 

Ski-resort associations never tire of 
sending out information to potential 
skiers. Consumer guides, with details on 
everything from the difficulty of trails to 
child care, are available for those who 
ask. Try some of these numbers: the 


Maine Publicity Bureau (207-289-2423); 
the Berkshire Hills Conference and 
Visitors Bureau (413-499-SNOW); the 
New Hampshire Office of Vacation 
Travel (800-258-3608); the Vermont Ski 
Areas Association (802-223-2439); Colo- 
rado Ski Country _ (303-837-0793); Ski 
New Mexico (800-545-2040); Ski Utah 


. (801-534-1779); the Wyoming Travel 


Commission (800-225-5996); Travel Mon- 
tana (800-548-3390); the Idaho Division 
of Travel Promotion (800-635-7820); Ski 
California (415-543-7036). 

In addition, the National Association 
of Ski Areas (Box 2886, Springfield, MA 
01101) offers helpful directories. 0 


Wyoming 


Continued from page 20 

scared out of my longjohns. Snow King 
also has some gentler stuff, and an in- 
novative ski school run by a Wyoming 
mountain man named Bill Briggs. Like 
most of Wyoming’s mountain men, 
Briggs comes from Back East. (There 
were mountain women too, but they 
skied by me so fast that I couldn't get 
their names.) 

If you're at Snow King during the first 
week in April, you'll catch a unique 
spectator sport. That’s when the resort 
hosts the world championship snow- 
mobile climb — a loud, grueling race 
straight up the lift line to the top of the 
mountain. 

About 40 miles west of Jackson lies 
Grand Targhee (Alta, Wyoming, via 
Driggs, Idaho 83422; 307-353-2304). It 
catches vast amounts of snow and is a 
favorite spot for family skiing. The drive 
from Jackson is beautiful, except when 
there’s an avalanche. When I was there, 
the road was closed for most of the week. 

The biggest and best-known ski area is 
Jackson Hole Resort (Teton Village, WY 
83025; 800-443-6931). It’s got the largest 
vertical drop (4139 feet) and the most 
skiable terrain (3000 acres) of any ski area 
in the US. 

When you think Jackson Hole, think 
big. Standing at the top of Rendezvous 
Peak, with your head 10,456 feet above 


t 
sea level, you get the feeling that if you 
had strong enough binoculars you could 
see all the way to the Empire State 
Building. Look down, and view the tic- 
tac-toe of Jackson’s streets beneath you. 
Turn a corner, and there, shimmering in 
sunlight and covered with fresh powder, 
is Rendezvous Bowl, bigger than a half- 
dozen football fields, bumpier than an 
egg carton, and farther down than hell. 
But not all of Jackson Hole is this, uh, 
challenging. The steep drops and the 
bumps are there if you're looking for 
them, but in recent years the resort has 
opened up a lot of beginner and inter- 
mediate terrain, and they groom the 
daylights out of most of the trails. And as 
big as the mountain is, its trails are well- 
marked. What's more, the resort employs 
ski hosts to make sure you know where 
you're going. At the top of the tram, 
which is 10,450 feet above sea level, 
there’s always a host waiting to help 
guide you down if you think you need it, 
and you may. Many people find the 
altitude a little daunting, too, though it’s 
harder for some than others. I suggest 
you do your aerobics before you go. 
Locals tell you to drink a lot of water 
once you're there. It’s a high, dry place. 
One of my main questions was 
whether skiing the West would spoil me 
for skiing the East. The answer is that it 
made me appreciate the East. We have 
tremendous mountains, beautiful 
scenery, great snow — especially last 
season. Skiing Wyoming was wonderful, 
but New England was not necessarily 
diminished by comparison. In both 
places there’s a lot more to do than 
downhill skiing. In Wyoming I got a 
tremendous charge out of snowmobiling 
in deep powder at Togwotee Pass, and I 
spent another full day on a snowmobile 
trip to Old Faithful in Yellowstone Park. 
But that’s just the beginning. There’s also 
sleighing, dog sledding, and snow- 
shoeing. They've got the biggest elk herd 
in the country, moose grazing beside the 
road, and cross-country skiing in na- 
tional parks. Shopping and gallery hop- 
ping, rousing and carousing. Cowboy 
bands and Cajun cooking. Great saloons 
and — well, here are some examples. 


Despite the fact that the town has . 


fewer than 5500 residents, Jackson boasts 


an impressive array of restaurants. 
There’s the Art Deco Cadillac Grille; 
Anthony’s, where the bread is so good 
it’s easy to forget to leave room for 
dinner; Steigler’s, which mixes elegance 
and Austrian cuisine; the Granary, with 
windows that open on a spectacular view 
of the Grand Tetons; and the Alpenhof, 
at the Jackson Hole Ski Resort, home of 
magnificent breakfasts. 

After dinner, you have a good choice 
of late-night spots. The Shady Lady, at 
the Snow King Hotel, is loud and 
rocking; the Million Dollar Cowboy Bar 
is wild and Western; and about five miles 
away in the tiny town of Wilson, the 
Stagecoach hosts the best Sunday-night 
event in town. For 19 years the 
Stagecoach Band has been entertaining 
dance-happy cowboys and cowgals from 
all over the region, and after all that time, 
the crowd is still begging for more. 

So, pilgrim, that’s Wyoming for East- 
erners. See the accompanying sidebar if 
you want to rustle up some details. Just 
tell ‘em I sent you. O 





More information about Wyoming 
and Jackson Hole: 


Airlines serving Jackson Hole: 
American, from Chicago (winter 
only); Western, from Salt Lake City; 
Western/Sky West, from Salt Lake 
City; Continental and Continental 
Express, from Denver 

Jackson Hole Central Reserva- 
tions, Box 510, Teton Village, WY 
83025; 800-443-6931 or 307-733-4005 
(in Wyoming, 800-442-3900) 
Jackson Hole Chamber of Com- 
merce, Box E-GB, Jackson, WY 
83001; 307-733-3316 

Jackson Hole Snowmobilers, Out- 
fitters and Guides Association, Box 
7017, Jackson, WY 83001; 
307-733-5017 

Ranch Holidays, Range Rider Re- 
servations, 951 Missouri Valley 
Road, Riverton, WY 82501; 
307-856-3064 

Wyoming Travel Commission, 
I-25 at College Drive, Cheyenne, WY 
82002-0660; 800-225-5996 or 
307-777-7777 
































Playing Pure Rock and Roll 



































We're convinced our winter tire 
prices are so low, we're giving 
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*Register to win! 4 
a weekend ski vacation for yg iE 
eA 


¢ 2 nights double occupant lodging at 
the Bethel Inn & Country Club in Bethel, ME 


Jan. 22 & 23. 
¢ Weekend ski lift tickets for Sunday River 


Stop by either Mass Tire locations for all your snow and cold 


weather auto needs. Also register to win the Mass Tire ski vacation, 
drawing to be held December 31, 1987. 


No purchase necessary 














SERIES 


January 8-10 Vail Beaver Creek Vail, CO 
January 29-31 Mount Cranmore North Conway, NH 
February 5-7 Stratton Mountain Stratton Mountain, VT 
February 19 Telemark Ski Area Cable, WI 
March 4-6 Alpine Meadows Ski Area Tahoe City, CA 


_ FOR RACE INFORMATION 
CALL (305) 578-4600 or (303) 440-8610 
sa 
“q a ges 
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The Central Branch 
A wonderful Christmas 
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$ ¢ pont A HEALTHY NEW YEAR! 
: TO: 








ENJOY... 
e 25 yard indoor pool e Free exercise classes 
¢12Jap mile indoor track — * 6 handball /racquetball 
¢ 3 basketball courts courts 
¢ 4 squash courts e Aerobics 
¢ Universal gym (including low impact) 
e Nautilus strength 


& fitness center 





Greater Central Branch 
Boston =——ssHingisrox wacais 


YMCA _ YMCA _17)536 536-7800 
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4 GIVING UP THE GHOST 
by Paul Keegan 
Wherein a young man explains to a little boy that a Santa by 
any other name is just as sweet. 


6 ROLL OUT THE CAROLS 
by Clif Garboden 
As we all know, history repeats itself. Especially in the case of 
Christmas carols, which we've sung by rote for generations. 
But have you ever stopped to wonder what they mean? These 
dainty ditties, handed down by our forebears, are more than 
just a cultural sounding-bored. If you can get the gist, they’re 
downright uplifting. 
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. A-WINTER’S-TALE -. ‘. 

by Scot Lehigh 

Herein, a piece of holiday fiction — asort.of comedy of errors, 
if you will — in which a detective vies for the hand of an 
Indian princess and finds that all the world’s a stage. 


BY THE CHIMNEY WITH FLAIR 

by Robin Vaughan 

Stocking gifts can be a hard thing: to shop for — do you spring 
for the navy-blue socks or the floral soap? But, then again, if 
you're feeling creative, stuffing stockings is one of the more 
enjoyable holiday traditions. Here we offer some advice on 
choosing trinkets that will knock your socks off. 


WITH A LITTLE HELP FROM THEIR FRIENDS 

by Nan Levinson 

Although the holidays are a welcome event for many of us, 
there are many others who don't feel quite so jolly. For those 
who are hungry. homeless, or just plain lonely, the month of 
December can be cold indeed. This is a time when many 
local charities go into overdrive, bringing food, 
companionship, and compassion to those in need. 


TOYS WILL BE TOYS 

by Lisa Deeley Smith 

Even if you don’t have kids of your own, chances are you'll be 
doing some shopping for children this season. Soif youdon't | 
know the difference between a soapbox racer and a 

Sherman tank, relax. Here we offer some advice on the 
purchase of playthings for your favorite tot — a healthy way 
to toy with their affections. 


THE PAPER CHASE 

by Francis J. Connolly 

Okay, you can’t get your Uncle Fred a pair of slippers — you 
don't know his shoe size. You can’t send him a fruitcake, on 
account of his false teeth and all. He never wore the 
watermelon sweatshirt that you sent him in 1964, and, frankly, 
you're at your wits’ end. Enter the world of ‘periodicals. 
Magazines are, you know, the gift that keeps on giving. 


YOUR DAYS ARE NUMBERED 

by Sally Cragin 

Presenting this year’s collection of designer calendars, 
guaranteed for 365 days (366 this year). You could say the. uh, 
time is right. 





Copyright 1987 by the Boston Phoenix Inc. All rights reserved. Reproduction without permission, by 
any means whatsoever. is prohibited. 











CHRISTMASTIME IN NEW YORK CITY 
by Roxie Munro 

New Yorker artist Roxie Munro takes us 
on a visual journey through this vibrant 
city during a most magical time. From the 
festive Macy’s Thanksgiving Day Parade 











through the solemn and children-oriented 
Christmas Eve service at Saint Thomas 
Church on Fifth Avenue, to the raucus 
and rowdy celebration at Times Square 
on New Year's Eve. 

Dodd, Mead & Company, $13.95 


Christmastime 
in New York City 


ROXTLE MUNRO 











ONCE UPON A POTTY 

by Alona Frankel 

This honest, amusing book about the 
struggles and triumphs of toilet 
training is available in “Hers” and “His” 
editions. Either individually or as part of 
a fun new package that inciudes an 
8-inch-tall soft, stuffed fabric “Once 
Upon A Potty Doll,” it makes a perfect 
gift for parents and toddlers going 
through the process. 

Barron's, $4.95 book only; book/doll 
package, $11.95 














For The Coolest Kids On Your List 









MY LITTLE WOOD BOOKS 
from Barron's 
Printed in bright colors on 
safety-tested wood panels, 
bound with leather tongs, and 
fastened by wooden balls, every- 
or thing about these books says 

Q quality which is only fitting for 
] something as important as baby’s 
: 3 first book. Pictured here are My 














Little Drum Woodbook, My Little Rabbit Woodbook, and My Little 


Locomotive Woodbook. 
Priced from $4.95 to $14.95, they are available in sizes from 2%. x 


24%’ to 10% X 8%!’ 





MACHINES AT WORK 

by Byron Barton 

Doll-like characters in bold pri- 
mary colors depict construction 
teams and their machines working 
together to build and bulldoze. 
Each page is captioned with a few 
simple action-packed words that 
capture the hustle-bustle of a 
construction site without any of 
the noise. 

Harper & Row, $7.95 
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all those presents could be a real chore 
(Hey, get outta here, I’m wrapping your 
present!”’), but the best part was when 
you proudly carted them into the living 
room and wedged a space for them in 
the flood of packages crawling out 
across the room. At that moment, no- 
body missed that fat, jolly guy a bit. 
* * * 

My parents didn’t give us presents for 
Christmas until we became adults. They 
knew our material needs were more than 
being provided for by Auntie Vic and so 
dedicated themselves to the spiritual end 
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Giving up the ghost 


No, Mickey, there isn’t any Santa Claus 


by Paul Keegan 


y pal Mickey is nine years old 
M now, and he’s the kind of kid 

who would interrupt my lecture 
on “the seven days of the week” to ask, 
“But if it's Monday, what happens to all 
the other days?” I'd ponder this for a 
moment before answering that lots of 
people don’t like wise guys. When 
Mickey turned his probing mind to 
Christmas, he concluded that Santa 
Claus is as phony as the acrylic beard he 
saw his gym teacher wearing at Wool- 
worth’s. But now Mickey loves to foist 
the hoax on his little sisters, and when 
the subject comes up at the dinner table, 
he kicks his feet madly under his chair 
and squeals in glee at being in on the 
scam. Thus, he was utterly aghast when I 
told him that, in my family, we never 
believed in the fat guy — in fact, we were 
told from day one that he was a fraud. 
Mickey shook his head and gave me a 
pat on the shoulder, too tactful to say, 
“There, there, it’s okay (such cruel 
parents!),”” but you always seem to know 
what this kid is thinking, even when he 
doesn’t Say it. 

How could he understand that we did 
not feel shortchanged at all? That, in fact, 
we preferred to leave that silly man 
riding his Norelco razor down TV Hill 
forever? Don’t get me wrong — when 
there are 10 kids in your family, you find 
yourself praying, from time to time, that 
strangers will arrive at your house 
bearing gifts. But if Santa Claus meant 
presents, we just didn’t need him. We 
had Auntie Vic. 

Actually, she was my father’s aunt, but 
she probably wouldn't have been too 
keen on being called Great Auntie Vic. 
All I really knew about her was that she 
lived in San Francisco and the few times 
we'd visit, she'd let us have frozen apple 
pie for breakfast, take us to Chinatown, 
and buy us whatever we wanted: pop 
guns, rubber daggers, Pez dispensers. If 
you could point at it, it was yours. 

This placed her in stark contrast to my 
parents, who had enough trouble mak- 
ing sure there were enough Cheerios to 
go around to even think of indulging our 
insatiable whims. So at Christmas time, 
Auntie Vic was in charge of the Insatiable 
Whim Department, much to the delight 
of her 10 great, drooling nieces and 
nephews. Her kingdom was ours for the 
asking. And ask we did. 

The presents she gave us cost un- 
fathomable sums of money, roughly the 
adult equivalent of a new house on five 
acres and a BMW. The fact that we barely 
knew Auntie Vic did not make us 
hesitate to send her long, detailed lists of 
what we wanted for Christmas, complete 
with page numbers from the Sears 
catalogue. For example: 

1) Three-speed stingray bicycle. Color: 
red. Page 563. 


the responsibilities associated with 
shopping for 10 kids, so she delegated 
the job to my older sister Alice, the most 
fiscally responsible among us. | came to 
be very fond of Alice. 

For weeks before Christmas, three or 
four of us would sit together on the 
couch, scrutinizing the special Christmas 
edition of the Sears catalogue. Inevitably, 
an argument would ensue over which 
page to look at, ending when someone 
would yank the book out of somebody 
else’s hand, ripping pages and sending 
the loser stomping off, shouting, “I’m 
telling!” Alice would set a deadline when 
all lists were due and would give us hints 
about what the size of our haul was likely 
to be — if, say, a bicycle was number one 
on your list, you'd probably get two or 
three other things as well. But if “Gnip 
Gnop” was the most expensive thing, 
you might very well walk off with 
everything you asked for. 

Once, hours past deadline, when I was 
sitting at the kitchen table with the Sears 
catalogue, still wracked with indecision 
over what the last item on my list should 
be, Alice crept up behind me and 
snatched the paper away. At that mo- 
ment, the pressure that had been build- 
ing for weeks became too great, and | 
snapped, “Okay, OKAY,” I yelled. “Just 
put ‘Feeley Meeley’ down.” Wouldn't 
you know it, she got me Feeley Meeley, 
and what a stupid game that was — 
you'd put your hand through a hole into 
a square box, feel a plastic object inside, 
and guess what it was. Then you'd pull it 
out to see if you were right. Very ‘60s and 
very dumb. The price of my indecision 
had been enormous. (Even now, when 
I'm up against a deadline all I have to do 
is think, “Feeley Meeley.’’) 

One year, when I was no more than 
nine, back when Auntie Vic was still 
doing the shopping for us herself, word 
went around the house that somebody 
was going to get this one incredible 
present that was really boss, cooler than 
any other present. When I learned that 
the lucky recipient was me, well, I have 
to admit I felt pretty cool myself. | 
strutted around the house like a celebrity, 
the chosen one among the huge crowd 
that was my family. Alone in my room, I 
even rehearsed an acceptance speech. | 
planned to look out at the unwashed 
masses, blush modestly, and say, “Gosh, 
since Auntie Vic’s not here, I don’t know 
who to thank.” When the big moment 
came, the mystery gift was as magnif- 
icent as they said it would be: a color 
Instamatic camera (complete with film 
and square flash bulbs), and the best part 
was that it had the latest technical 
innovation, the auto-winder. I was 
ebullient. I looked out at the crowd and 
blushed modestly, but my acceptance 
speech came out all wrong. “Gosh, | 


You know what I meant, Auntie Vic. 

Thanks for a really boss present. 
* al * 

After hearing all this, Mickey said he 
wishes he had an Auntie Vic. As 
wonderful as she was, I told him, she 
wasn’t the only reason we didn’t need a 
Santa Claus. Having 10 kids in your 
family means you have to give lots of 
presents, but you get just as many. Well, 
almost as many. Every family has a 
deadbeat, and ours was the fifth-born 
(who, to preserve his fragile reputation, 
shall remain nameless here). One year, 
he stood up in front of the whole family 
on Christmas morning and said that, in 
the interest of cultural diversity, he 
would be observing the Hispanic tra- 
dition of giving presents on January 6. 
Now that I think about it, we didn’t see 
him much that January 6. Another time 
he gave us a touching speech about how 
proud he was to be part of a family that 
understood the true meaning of 
Christmas and remained uncorrupted by 
the lust for those material things that, as 
a tribute to us, he had decided not to 
bestow upon us. Then one year he 
actually wrapped up and gave to each of 
us something he had borrowed during 
the previous year. This is a guy with Gall, 
capital G. In fact, I’m getting annoyed 
just thinking about it. Oh, what the hell, 
his name is ... (Wait a minute, I'll give 
you one more chance, T--. Make up for it 
this year, or I'll publish your name. I’m 
not fooling.) 

Everyone else, meanwhile, would 
spend weeks drawing up elaborate lists 
of what they were going to get for 
everybody. Some people were really 
hard to get presents for, and at the last 
minute you'd be forced to buy them a 
magazine or some candy bars. This was a 
hollow feeling, but only slightly worse 
than when you opened your present and 
got the sneaking suspicion that your 
brother was giving you something he 
secretly wanted, I couldn't shake this 
notion when my tougher older brother 
John gave me an album by Grand Funk 
Railroad — in the days when the hardest 
rock record I owned was The Best of 
Bread. 

As Christmas drew nearer, there 
would usually be a weekend when we'd 
all pile into the station wagon and go 
shopping together. This necessitated a lot 
of sneaking around the store so nobody 
would see what you were getting for 
them. Sometimes, if you were feeling 
especially crafty, you’d ask Therese 
whether she thought Alice would like 
this macramé hanging planter you were 
looking at. “Well, do you like it?” you'd 
ask. Therese, who was older, would play 
along with it even if she had divined that 
you were really shopping for her, but the 
more devious members of the family 


of things, which they felt was taking a 
beating in 20th-century America. For 
example, they would give us each a 
psalm and we would draw an image of 
God based on it — Root of Jesse, Key of 
David, the Burning Bush, etc. — and 
hang them on the wall. We enjoyed this 
immensely — even though, in the best 
Catholic tradition, we had no idea what 
we were doing. We also had an advent 
wreath with four candles at the table, and 
before dinner we'd stare into the flames 
and sing an advent song. 

And, of course, there was the Nativity 
scene. My parents have old pictures of 
when they used to make their own 
figures, using coke bottles for bodies and 
light bulbs. for heads. You’d see them 
standing there in black-and-white, my 
Dad in horn-rimmed glasses, smiling 
next to a kind of bald, 40-watt Mary. 
Later, they could afford elegant wooden 
carvings and would set the wise men on 
the TV console for their long journey 
across the carpet, over the coffee table 
and the couch, along the mantel over the 
fireplace, until finally on Christmas 
morning they reached the manger on the 
table in the corner. 

My parents were constantly devising 
ways to offset the greed of Christmas, 
such as allowing us to put a piece of 
straw in the manger for Baby Jesus if we 
were good. The good deeds would start 
out legitimately enough, like vacuuming 
the floor, but soon everybody was trying 
to outdo everybody else, and “good” 
came to be interpreted loosely. Someone 
would say, “Gee, Elizabeth, I like your 
dress,” and then run to put a piece of 
straw in the manger. This inspired a 
corps of self-appointed deed police who 
would sit and monitor the manger, 
interrogating people about the good deed 
they had supposedly done. If the act 
didn’t meet with some unarticulated 
standard, they would pluck your straw 
out of the manger, or tell on you. 

My parents also insisted that, on 
Christmas morning, before we got our 


‘greedy little mitts on the booty that 


beckoned from the living room, we had 
to go to church and then have a breakfast 
of orange juice and the stolen my mother 
always baked. This was frustrating, but it 
made me feel truly pious compared to my 
friends, whose philistine parents allowed 


‘them to rip open their presents on 


Christmas Eve. In my family, this was 
considered barbaric behavior. 

When the family got older, there were 
a few vears before we adjusted our 
Christmas-morning routine to fit our 
adult lirestyles. So we would make the 
mistake of getting up early for orange 
juice and stolen after a heavy night of 
partying, the lesson of which was clear: 
adults with hangovers should never try 
to get up early and be merry to each 
other. They will always fail, no matter 
what day of the vear it is. 

Growing up is tough at Christmas 
time. When you reach junior high, you 
become vaguely disappointed with the 
presents you get. Christmas begins to 
lose its ability to thrill you the way it used 
to. And innocent family traditions can 
take turns toward the bizarre. I re- 
member the year that the cute little 
gingerbread house, made by my sister 
Alice, suddenly turned into the scene of a 
gruesome ax-murder, with the ginger- 
bread man the sorry victim. This is 
twisted behavior, no doubt about it, but 
then again, can it be any worse than 
when we were kids and used to bite the 
guy’s head off? 

. * - 

Finally, | managed to convince Mickey 
that it wasn’t so bad to grow up without 
Santa Claus, but he wouldn’t budge from 
his view that ax-murdering a gingerbread 
man is pretty sick. This got his probing 
nine-year-old mind on the subject of 
growing up, and he said he’s not so sure 
he wants to be an adult, ever. “I mean, 
what happens to all the other 
Christmases when you grow up?” he 


2) Optional sissy bar with foam don’t know who to thank,” I said, and would lead you to something else they 
padding. Also page 563. suddenly everybody was howling with really wanted and say, “How about this? asked, in the same tone he’d used in 
Her generosity, astonishingly, kept laughter. “Thank Auntie Vic, you idiot,” I think she'd really like this. | would wondering what happened to the other 


pace with our growing family, but soon 
she found herself overwhelmed with 


they screamed. “Write her a letter, you 
moron!’ 


really like it if J got it.” 
Going up to your room and wrapping 


days of the week. “Don’t worry,” I told 
him. “They stay with you.” 0 
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Gift 
Department 








COLLECTOR (aa 
Shown: Shelmar Hand-Painted Russj 
Kaleidoscope, solid brass and c 
crystal figurines, brass collectibies, 

ments, sandcast animal coliéctibles, ae 












patching stand $8. Not show 
tcrackers, Christmas or 





















EXECUTIVE 
Shown: Electonic Robot Kits, 
‘Peppy’ '—sound and touch acti- 
vated, assembly required, $34: 
other styles available. International 
puzzles, ‘Geometry in Stainless,’ 
$19.95. Not shown: paperweights, 
snack dispensers, desk sets, execu- 
tive toys, traditional corporate gifts, and more. 
















GOODIES 


Candy by the Yard, $19. We have a wide selection of fine chocolates from Blum’s of San Francisco and Price’s Fine Chocolates. 
We will ship our boxed fine chocolates anywhere in the continental United States. 








660 Beacon Street, Kenmore Square, Boston, 02215 
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Kiley made us write something 

every day for homework. I didn’t 
think much of Miss Kiley at the time, but 
now, it turns out, she often did the right 
thing. The trouble was, she was such an 
old schoolmarm that one tended to 
humor her in one’s essays — meet her 
more than halfway in terms of world 
view, so to speak. Anyway, I kept those 
collected works (1965-’66), and there’s 
one that bothers me. See, it was coming 
on Christmas and, with Miss Kiley’s 
Pollyanna mindset in mind, I undertook 
to write an overnight essay about the true 
meaning of the season. It was sort of an 
apology, I guess — an uncharacteristical- 
ly generous attempt to show my unin- 
vited mentor that I wasn’t really the 
profane 17-year-old nihilist she knew — 
that underneath that dismissive exterior 
lurked a mushball sensibility she could 
stomach. Old ladies fall for that kind of 
stuff. it’s an Aunt Polly/Huck Finn thing 
with them. Like they have a real need for 
it. 

God, what a party piece I handed in. 
Trite? Jeeze! It started out with typical 
half-baked lamentations about how I'd 
gone downtown shopping and been 
bummed out by how crass and com- 
mercial things had become in the name 
of Our Lord. But then ... Hark! I heard 
the Christmas muzak on the sidewalk in 
front of Gimbel’s and, hey, that was it. 
The exalted True Meaning in C major. 
Christmas music — changeless unto 
generations, bridging the holy eons with 
tidings of comfort and joy, uniting the 
nations in song and celebration. 

This was basically a lie. Half a lie. I did 
and do like Christmas music, but I had 
and have a little more perspective on it 
than I let on to Old Lady Kiley. Asa child, 
I suffered weekly encounters with a 
Presbyterian church. A Presbyterian, we 
were forced to remember, is a Protestant 
who believes in the Trinity and in 
predestination — though about only 
eight very scholarly Presbyterians know 
what those things are. Actually, Presby- 
terians can be described in less theologi- 
cal terms. Presbyterians are Protestants 
who pray over their collection plates and 
sing the wrong words to familiar hymns. 
Including Christmas carols. So, for exam- 
ple, while people of other denominations 
were crooning “Silent night, holy night. 


ty enior year of high school, Miss 


All is calm. All is bright ...,” 1 grew up 
singing ‘Silent night, holy night. All is 
dark save the light ...” This sectarian 


nonconformity made me aware of certain 
things at an early age — among them, 
that the lyrics to hymns and Christmas 
carols are darned difficult to understand 
— diction- and grammarwise — and the 
phrasing of the music often has little or 
nothing to do with the necessary phras- 
ing of the poetry set to it. In many cases, 
it seems, the carol writer shunted his 
clauses this way and that to make the 
words fit the music and lost his message 
in the process. 

A prime example is “It Came Upon a 
Midnight Clear.” As we all know, it reads 
like this: “It came upon a midnight clear, 
that glorious song of old, from angels 
bending near the earth to touch their 
harps of gold.” By which is most likely 
meant: “That ancient glorious song was 
first sung on a clear midnight by angels 
who came down to earth and played gold 
harps.” Etc., etc. The lyrics as written are 
not without poetic virtues, but they area 
little hard to follow 

The thing about carols is that they 
come from all over. Some are ‘‘tra 
ditional” folk-song-type ditties handed 
down the years by popular command. 
These tend to be more festive than 
religious. “Deck the Halls” is the ultimate 
folk carol, with its undated Welsh origin 
and madrigalesque fa-la-la-ing. Even old 
carols that are more contextually linked 
to the birth of Christ tend to be 
celebratory in flavor. This distinguishes 
them from Christmas hymns, which, 
being hymns, dwell on doctrine and were 
composed to be instructive. True carols 
celebrate Christ as man and savior and 
focus on Jesus’s poverty and humanity 
(what better symbol than homeless 
nativity?). These days, of course, we call 
them all carols — “Good King 
Wenceslaus,” ‘Away in a Manger,” “God 
Rest You Merry, Gentlemen,” “Silent 
Night,” “The Chipmunk’s Christmas 
Song,” “Jingle Bells,” “The First Noel,” “I 
Saw Mommie Kissing Santa Claus,” “O 
Little Town of Bethlehem,” “Backdoor 
Santa,” etc. It’s quite a mix. 

But songs like “It Came Upon a 
Midnight Clear” are very different from 
purely secular exhaltations like “Here 
We Come Awassailing.” Hymn writing 
was once a rampant avocation among 


ROGER JONES 





Roll out the carols 


Do you hear what I hear? 


by Clif Garboden 


clergy and religious enthusiasts. Pastors , 


and church music directors were ex- 
pected to introduce original hymns to 
their congregations on a regular basis. 
James Montgomery — the radical British 
journalist and devout Christian who did 
the words for ‘Angels, from the Realms 
of Glory,” not the blues: band leader — 
wrote roughly 400 hymns between his 
stints in prison for rabble-rousing. With 
the demand for new material so high, 
harried hymn-makers, of course, had to 
cheat. There evolved a body of sacred 
music from which Christian poets of 
varying abilities borrowed tunes for their 
words. Sometimes the fit was good; 
sometimes things got a little clumsy. The 
heyday of all this was the 19th century, 
when concise diction and linear grammar 
were not universally accepted virtues. 
Flowery, convoluted prose and poetry — 
in many cases the result of amateurish 
imitation of classical motifs — was 
thought quite highfalutin. Christmas 
hymns often did bow toward the secular. 
They were a hybrid genre — religious but 
fun. But their writers couldn’t quite bring 
themselves just to be happy. They had to 
cloud up their joy with gloomy prep- 
osition-scrambled lines like “Long lay 
the world, in sin and error pining.” (That 
line’s from “O Holy Night,” a generally 
straightforward poem set by American 
minister and musician John S. Dwight to 
the tune of a popular French Christmas 
hymn by Giselle composer Adolphe 
Charles Adam. The seldom-sung third 
verse includes the remarkably disruptive 
line “Sweet hymns of joy in grateful 
chorus raise we.” It’s almost as though 
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Dwight spilled his words on the floor and 
picked them up with his feet.) 

Even a tightly constructed carol such 
as ‘We Three Kings” — which manages 
to weave symbolic expression of Christ's 
royalty, divinity, and mortality into a 
compelling narrative derived from Mat- 
thew’s account of the Magi — flops its 
verbs and its predicate nominatives. “We 
three kings of Orient are” for “We are 
three kings of the Orient,” and “Gold | 
bring to crown Him again.” The whole 
thing’s written like that. Ask your 
average fifth-grader what it means some- 
time. 

“It Came Upon a Midnight Clear,” by 
the way, is the only popular Christmas 
carol written by a Unitarian minister — 
the Reverend Edmund Hamilton Sears of 
our own Wayland, Massachusetts. A 
Unitarian is a Protestant of sorts who 
believes in neither the Trinity nor 
predestination nor in the divinity of 
Christ — unravel the words and note that 
“Midnight Clear” is a hymn of peace, not 
a celebration of the Nativity. 

Gerard and Patricia Del Re’s re- 
markable 1979 book The Christmas 
Almanack (Doubleday) devotes a sizable 
number of pages to Christmas carols and 
their histories. From this book, we learn 
many things that put the verses we've 
mouthed for a lifetime in perspective. 
“Joy to the World,” for example, was 
composed in the early 1700s by Anglican 
minister Isaac Watts as part of a self- 
assigned project to update and Chris- 
tianize the Psalms of David from the 
original Hebrew texts. “Joy” is based 
(loosely) on Psalm 98. The tune to which 





we sing Watts’s words was penned 
roughly 100 years later by Dr. Lowell 
Mason, who based his composition on a 
theme from Handel's Messiah. (Starting 
when he was 18, Watts almost single- 
handedly reformed Anglican church mu- 
sic by writing 222 consecutive Sunday 
hymns. He'd complained to his deacon 
father about how boring church songs 
were and began his composing career in 
response to the challenge “Can you do 
any better, kid?’’) 

“O Come, All Ye Faithful” was written 
with Latin lyrics (‘“Adeste Fidé®s”) by 
music copyist John Francis Wade in 1742 
while he was living in exile from 
England's political/religious turmoil at a 
Catholic shelter in France. When 
Catholics were again welcome in Britain, 
the carol returned with them and was 
first sung at the Portuguese embassy, 
then a center of Anglo-Catholic culture. 
This encouraged the mistaken belief that 
“O Come” was an Iberian Christmas 
song. In 1841, Anglican minister Freder- 
ick Oakeley translated the hymn, and 
then translated parts of it (verses one, 
seven, and eight) again, when he con- 
verted to Catholicism a decade later, into 
the version we know today: This ensured 
that Wade got credit for his work and 
resulted in a beloved carol that neither 
rhymes nor scans. 

“Away in a Manger,” the hymn with 
two popular tunes, was published in 
America in 1885 by a music editor 
named James R. Murray for inclusion in 
a Lutheran children’s-song anthology. 
Murray hyped his song with the title 

Continued on page 26 
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A winter's tale 


Holiday fiction from our house to yours 


by Scot Lehigh 


elly was our best friend, and we 
K weren't ashamed to admit it. Not 

many guys were friends with 
girls. But then, Kelly wasn't vour average 
girl. “She’s like a guy in sheep's 
clothing,” was the way Bill had put it. “If 
it weren't for her hair, vou'd never know 
she was a girl.” During the last year, 
some other evidence had begun to 
suggest itself, but | knew what Bill 
meant. Kelly didn’t act like a girl. 

We did everything together. It was the 
three of us who built the raft of old logs 
and netting and floated so far down the 
lake that the Harbor Master had to come 
get us. We'd gotten our pictures in the 
paper for that one. ‘Look brave,” Kelly 
had whispered when the cameraman 
started snapping away. “This is an 
adventure, like the African Queen.” She 
was always the first one I picked — after 
Bill, of course — for my team in 
Ringaleevio. She was a decided asset in a 
horse-chestnut fight, and when the three 
kids we'd been calling pussies ambushed 
Bill and me in Mullen Park, Kelly’d 
stepped right in and given one a bloody 
nose. 

And she was the only girl in the whole 
eighth grade who dared to hookybob. 
Bill and | had invented hookybobbing. It 
was a winter sport. When the streets 
were good and slick with snow, you 
kneeled down behind a car, grabbed the 
bumper, and let it pull along. Hooky- 
bobbing had caught on to the point 
where a bumperful of our eighth-grade 
homeroom followed, rather than rode, 
the bus to school. As charter ‘bobbers, 
Bill and | and Kelly had honorary spots, 
but the rest of the kids had to step quick 
just to get a glovehold on the bumper. 

Miss Reynolds had done her best to 
break hookybobbing at Coeur d’Alene 
Junior High School, and her best was 
plenty fearsome. One snowy morning 
she had come into our homeroom with a 
list more terrifying than the one Senator 
McCarthy used to terrorize America. 
“The following were seen hookybob- 
bing,” she said. “They will report to the 
office immediately.” One by one she in- 
toned the names of the offenders. Fate 
had spared Kelly; on Tuesdays, when 
she wore her good shoes for Girl Scouts, 
she didn’t hookybob. Bill and I were not 
so lucky. 

We knew what was in store for us. 
Miss Reynolds was unique in human 
history, one of those pure manifestations 
of cruelty that occur only when all the 
stars are aligned. Her face was reptile 
white, as though the sun itself was afraid 
of her, and her stare seared like a laser. It 
would have deterred a demon from 
asking for directions to Hades — though 
Miss Reynolds surely would have known 
the way. She had become a principal for 
the reason all principals surely do: to 
settle some age-old score with kids. 

We called her the devil’s mistress. Bill 
had come up with that. That is, the basic 
idea had been his. “She’s the devil's 
manicurist,” he had declared one day as 
the three of us suffered through a fall 
afternoon in detention. 

“Why does the devil need a mani- 
curist?” I asked. 

That stumped Bill. “I guess I mean 
handmaiden,” he had finally offered. 

Kelly had shaken her head. “No, only 
princesses have handmaidens,” she said. 
“She’s more like the devil's mistress.” 
Bill had magnanimously agreed that was 
better. But out of concern for his feelings, 
Kelly and | always gave him credit for the 
line. You see, Bill wanted to be a 
detective, and as anyone who read Lefty 
Drake, the local paper's comic-strip 
gumshoe, knew, part of sleuthing was 
saying things like that. 

Miss Reynolds kept an assortment of 
pain-inflicting instruments that would 
have aroused the envy (to say nothing of 
the other passions) of the Marquis de 
Sade. This time, she selected a thick 
metric ruler. “Seven extra inches of 
pain,” Bill whispered. One could differ 
with his conversion, but he had 
measured the sentiment perfectly. 

“It was Stanwood who told,” Bill 
muttered through clenched teeth as we 
shuffled back to class. 

“Howd’ya know?” 

“I saw him talking to the devil's 
mistress this morning.” 

“But how do you know that was what 
they were talking about?” 


“He talks to her, we get whacked. 
What else could they have talked about?” 

That was enough for me. We were 
Western kids, and in our circles, frontier 
justice prevailed. And besides, we de- 
spised Stanwood. He had an accent like 
he wore silk underwear, he was a 
transfer from some boarding school back 
East, and he wore his old-school blazer 
and tie to school every day. 

All the girls in his homeroom, and 
some in ours, were agog over him. Even 
Kelly seemed to like him. That had come 
to our attention only recently. We were 
all in the Christmas play together, a 
horrible production about the founding 
of our town. Miss Reynolds had written 
the play. By dint of his phony accent, 
Stanwood got to be one of the original 
French traders. Kelly was the Indian 
princess he’d eventually married. 

“To lend an air of verisimilitude, 
shouldn't I kiss her?” he’d asked Miss 
Reynolds. Bill and I had scarcely been 
able to contain ourselves when we heard 
that. “Kelly’ll lend him an air of verisi- 
whatfor,” I’d said through eighth-grade 
hilarity. “She'll slug him so hard, that air 
will come out his ears.” 

“Or other places,” Bill predicted dark- 
ly. 

Strangely, 
mind. ‘Sure,’ 
the play, of course,” 
quickly. And then she'd 
something Kelly never did. 

Bill was outraged. “We gotta talk some 
sense into her,” he said. That afternoon, 
as we walked Kelly to Girl Scouts, he 
tried. 

“Kelly, how come you're going to let 
that jerk kiss you?” he asked. 

“It’s just for the play,” she said. 

“Everyone will say you like him.” 

Kelly didn’t answer. 

“You know that, don’t you?” 

“If they do, they do,” Kelly said. “I 
don’t care.” 

“But he’s a maximum zero.” 

“What right do you have to say that?” 

‘Because he’s so To The Matterhorn.” 
Bill had us there, and he knew it. He 
paused for a minute, then imparted, “‘It 
means he’s a snob.” 

“How do you know?” Kelly shot back. 
“You don’t even know him.” 

“IT guess I would if he dared hooky- 
bob.” 

After that dread insult, | 
termined to change the subject. 

“So what're we going to do tonight?” | 
asked Kelly. Some nights we hook- 
ybobbed. On Fridays, Kelly insisted on 
watching Here Come the Brides, even 
though Bill and | thought it was stupid. 
Lately, we’d been having snowball fights 
with the kids on Lake Shore Drive. 

“I can’t go out tonight,” Kelly said. 

“Well, we'll come over then,” I said. 
“We can make models.” 

Kelly shook her head. 
homework.” 

I shrugged. ‘Sure, that’s okay. I’ve got 
some math to do. We can all do it 
together.” 

“Not tonight. I've got a friend coming 
over.” 

“Who?” 

“Nobody you'd know.” 

“Then how do you know her?” 

“I just do. See ya.” 

We left her at Girl Scouts. 

“Well, know we know what we've got 


Kelly hadn’t seemed to 
she'd said. “If it will help 
she had added 
turned red, 


was de- 


“T've gotta do 


to do,” Bill said as we walked toward 
home. 
I didn’t. “What?” 


“Go to Kelly’s.” 

“But she said we couldn't.” 

“That's precisely why we have to. If 
she wanted us to go, there would be no 
need to.” 

“Except she wouldn't hang around 
with us anymore.” 


“Well, sure. But I’m assuming we 
weren't friends.” 
“But if we weren't friends, she 


wouldn’t not have invited us.” 

“But she did. Or she didn’t. And that, 
as I was saying, is why we have to go.” 

I was confused, but Bill was my best 
friend, and I trusted him. That night, 
right after dinner, we hookybobbed 
down Mullen, cut through the park, and 
climbed a bushy pine from which you 
could see Kelly’s front door. 

It’s hard to get comfortable in a pine 
tree on a cold winter night. For a while 
we debated whether owls, who do it on a 
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regular basis, really could be wise (I 
favored the owls, Bill expounded a 
radical revisionist theory). I was ready to 
concede provided that we give up the 
stakeout and go home, when a big 
Lincoln pulled up in front of the house 
and a kid got out of the back seat. 

“Jumpin’ Jesus, it’s Stanwood,” Bill 
hissed. 

“Who the hell does he think he is, just 
showing up when she’s got company 
coming?” I said. 

“Sometimes you're a retard,” Bill said. 

Kelly opened the door. She said 
something, and then they went inside. 

“Ohmigod, Bill,” I said, a light dawn- 
ing. 

“We gotta get closer,” he replied. 

We sneaked up under the living-room 
window. They weren't there. ‘’They’re 
either up in her room or downstairs in 
the TV room,” Bill whispered. They were 
downstairs. Lying on our stomachs, we 
could see into the basement. He was 
standing across the room, gesturing. We 
couldn't hear what he was saying, but we 
saw him shade his eyes with his hand, 
then point in the air. 

“What's he doing?” Bill said. 

“Maybe that’s how they talk in New 
York.” Then Kelly took a step forward, 
and swept her hand out in front, the way 
the girl on Let’s Make a Deal did when 
she was showing the bedroom set behind 
door number three. 

Next Stanwood stepped toward her, 
and, like a python snaring an unsuspect- 
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“Look at our parts.” 

Bill had a point there. In the world of 
junior-high drama, we were distinctly 
extras. In one scene, our role was to lie on 
the stage in frontiersmen garb and look 
dead as someone read a benediction to 
the riflemen lost in the Indian Wars. I had 
one brief scene as the cook at a lumber 
camp, banging a gong and _ yelling, 
“Come and get it or I'll throw it to the 
wolves.” Bill’s other part was equally 
small. He was the bartender at the 
wedding reception that was the final act. 
His only real role was to bring a punch 
bowl to the head table, where Kelly and 
Stanwood would sit. In that scene, my 
role was to sit at a side table and drink 
when Stanwood proposed a toast to his 
new bride. Students of film will no doubt 
observe that few of today’s celluloid 
heroes play such roles. 

All of a sudden it hit me. 

“A contact bomb,” I said. A contact 
bomb was our newest thing. 

Mr. Gaffney, our math teacher, had 
told us how to make it. You poured 
ammonia over iodine crystals. As long as 
the crystals were wet, nothing happened. 
But when they dried, if you so much as 
touched them, they went off with a loud 
snap. A good-sized crystal, strategically 
placed, would break a dinner plate in 
half. Better, the shock would often cause 
the diner to spill his drink, particularly if 
the diner was a grandmother; that I was 
sure of, though the experiment had cost 
me a week’s grounding. 
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ing gazelle, his blazer-clad arm was 
around her waist. He kissed her. “What 
the hell is he doing?” Bill said. Suddenly 
I knew. 

“They're practicing that goddamned 
play,” I said. 

Bill and I were in a dark mood as we 
trudged home. “That's the trouble with 
girls,” Bill said bitterly. “Sometimes they 
just can’t tell a jerk.” 

“Maybe it doesn’t mean anything,” I 
said. 

“Maybe not,” Bill said. “But maybe it 
means Kelly likes him.” 

“Why does she hafta like anybody? 
And why him?” 

“I guess she wants a boyfriend.” 

‘So where's that leave us?” 

“Right where we are now,” Bill said 
bitterly. 

“In Mullen Park?” 

“Odd man in the cold. Unless we do 
something about it.” 

“Like what?” I asked. 

“One of us could be her boyfriend.” 

“You think she’d expect us to kiss 
her?” 

“Probably.” 

“How often?” I asked. 

Bill thought. “This time of year, 
whenever there’s mistletoe. Other times, 
at least once a day, I guess.” 

“Bill,” I said, “I like Kelly, but it’s hard 
to do that much kissing with my braces.” 

“T'll do it,” he volunteered. 

“Great,” I said. ‘Then when I get these 
off, maybe I can spell you sometimes.” 

Bill nodded. ‘But before we even think 
of that, we've got to get her to like me. 
The problem is, right now she just thinks 
of me as a friend. We've got to figure out 
why she likes Stanwood.” 

“| bet it’s his part she likes,” I said. “It’s 
like those gooney guys she always likes 
on Here Come the Brides. You've gotta 
be the romantic type. You've gotta 
upstage Stanwood.” 

“You can’t shine shinola,” Bill said. 

“What's that supposed to mean?” 


“But how do we do it?” For the first 
time since we'd left Kelly’s, Bill’s tone 


was hopeful.” 
“Simple. You know when he comes 


‘forward to kiss her? Miss Reynolds has 


marked the spot where his toe should be 
on the stage. We'll put it there. He'll be so 
surprised maybe he'll fall off the stage. 
Then he won't seem so romantic.” 

“I dunno,” Bill said. “If we get caught, 
it'll be twice as bad as this morning.” 

“Yeah.” 

For a block, we considered. Bill finally 
made the decision. “Kelly’d do it for us,” 
he said. “We owe it to her.” 

The play was two days off, on 
Thursday night. Down in my basement 
chemistry lab, we _ perfected our 
technique. By clumping a few crystals 
together, we could get a bomb about 
twice the size of a BB. | put one on the 
floor and Bill stepped on it. There was a 
loud snap. “It’s a little like a joy buzzer,” 
he reported. “Definitely enough to startle 
you.” Bill, hitherto a fatalist, was begin- 
ning to find some solace in the powers of 
modern science. 

He and I got to the gym early that 
night. ‘Now, if this just works,” he said. 

“Why shouldn't it?” 

“The best-laid plans can become a 
tangled web,” he warned. 

I didn’t see how. Our plan was simple. 
We had brought the ammonia and the 
iodine crystals unmixed to the gym. I 
would mix them just before the play 
started, and put them on a piece of 
masking tape. When Bill, already dressed 
as the bartender, went out to change the 
scenery for the ninth act, he would put 
the strip of tape over the spot where, in 
the next scene, Stanwood’s effete, East- 
ern, afraid-to-hookybob toes were sup- 
posed to fall. 

Just before the curtain opened, | mixed 
the bomb and left it to dry. My in- 
volvement was ended. Still, the Wild 
West has seldom seen a more nervous 

Continued on page 14 
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The joy of sox 


by Robin Vaughan 
fer” very simply: that is, any 


S Christmas gift small enough to fit 
in a stocking — jewelry, socks (there's 
one for Andy Rooney: “Why do we give 
socks ... within socks?’’), ties, wallets, 
that sort of thing. That’s a reasonable 
enough approach, certainly, though per- 
haps somewhat short on imagination. 
Others initiate their own traditions when 
it comes to buying stocking gifts — to 
some minds, they have to be functional; 
to others, merely fun. My mother uses 
the Christmas stocking as a handy device 
for quietly slipping us each a bottle of 
vitamin C. My father stuffs everyone’s 
with identical gifts, chosen according to 
his personal rule that the stocking stuffer 
be useful (his definition of this quality is 
generally on the broad side) but so 
unusual that we’d never have conceived 

~ of purchasing such a thing for ourselves. 
He seems able to satisfy these require- 
ments every year with one-stop shop- 
ping at either Herman’s or the local 
Army-Navy surplus store; consequently, 
the members of my family have been 
treated, over the years, on Christmas 
mornings, to matching wilderness hats 
with mosquito netting, stocking caps, 
and bizarrely styled sunglasses. 

I don’t like to reduce gift-giving to the 
level of the practical joke, but the 
“practical-but-unusual” guideline isn’t 
bad. Better still, I think, is one friend’s 
strictly upheld belief that stocking stuf- 
fers be chosen according to a personal 
interest of the recipient — golf balls, 
opera cassettes, sewing paraphernalia, 
and quirky finds from tobacconist shops 
could all be great gifts; assuming you 
don’t mix up the stockings. Whatever 
technique you employ for stocking- 
stuffer shopping, the following sugges- 
tions may provide some seasonal inspira- 
tion. 


ome people define ‘stocking stuf- 
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Automotive accessories 

Cramming a stocking full of spark 
plugs is probably not quite the thing, but 
some auto-related aids can make ap- 
preciated extra gifts. Ice scrapers and lock 
de-icers are always useful at this time of 
year, for example. Making up a few spare 
sets of car keys for someone who tends to 
lose them or leave them behind when he 
locks the door surely satisfies the “use- 
ful’ clause. Giving a relative or room- 
mate a set of jumper cables can prove to 
be a gift to yourself, as well; it may save 
you a cold midnight run to the rescue of a 
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failed battery. Coin holders or coffee-cup 
holders are usually small enough to fit in 
a stocking, and an emergency tool kit is 
handy to have in the trunk year-round. 


Credit 

Gift certificates range from simply 
thoughtful to downright inspired. If you 
have proved yourself a hopeless failure 
at understanding someone's taste in 
clothing, you can always let him choose 
something for himself at a department 
store or boutique you know he likes. But 
the gift-certificate idea can be used more 
interestingly than that: a “day of beauty” 
at a facial or full-service beauty salon for 
a friend who rarely allows herself a 
personal luxury will practically force 
upon her a pleasurable afternoon of 
pampering via a facial massage, hair- 
conditioning, manicure, pedicure, or any 
other service listed on the a-la-carte-style 


menu most salons offer. Unusual ap- 
plications of the advance-credit gift 
might include prepaying a tab for some- 
one at her local dry cleaner or tailor, 
photo-processing lab, or liquor store. 


Toiletries 

Extravagant perfumes and toilet items 
are usually a safe bet, but less expensive 
personal items can be fun stocking 
stuffers as well. Caswell-Massey, in 
Copley Place, stocks a wide variety of 
low-priced items with an old-time 
apothecary character. A few suggestions: 
Monkey Brand black toothpowder (a 
charcoal-based dental cleaner), $4.25; a 
pocket-sized menthol dome (an old- 
fashioned headache cure), $3.50; 
matchbook-style packets of pressed 
powder or scented soap papers (about 


$2). 
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Even the person who has everything 
may not go everywhere — theater, 
concert, sporting-event, or comedy-show 
tickets can be thoughtful gifts to both 
those who don’t get out much and those 
who do. Movie passbooks are always 
heavily pushed before the previews 
around Christmastime, and this type of 
gift can give pleasure throughout the 
year. 

The ticket technique can also be 
applied to games of chance; season 
lottery tickets (perhaps with a number of 
some significance to the recipient) and 
raffle entries’ have the potential to 
become the most generous gift you will 
ever give — but in spite of the odds 
against actually winning, game tickets 
are still amusing to receive as a gift. 


Stationery 

Beautiful note cards are of that variety 
of goods everyone can use but with 
which few habitually supply themselves. 
My vote for Best Note Cards goes to the 
Museum of Fine Arts gift shop, which 
will always turn up something exquisite. 
Pen-and-paper gifts should always trans- 
cend the ordinary — gold pens are 
lovely, for example, but rather im- 
personal. For an exceptional gift to a 
diarist or die-hard longhand writer, visit 
the Bromfield Pen Shop, on Bromfield 
Street near Downtown Crossing. There 
you can purchase an Art Deco Esterbrook 
fountain pen from the 1930s for about 
$20 to $30, or splurge on a 1920s Big Red 
— one of the great classics among Parker 
pens — for about $140. The Bromfield 
Pen Shop also rehabilitates ancient 
fountain pens for service fees ranging 
from $3 for rigging up a new ink sac to 
about $30 for replacing parts such as gold 
points. 


Accessories 

The obvious needn't be avoided entire- 
ly, only jazzed up a bit. Rather than 
gloves, get elegant gauntlets; forego the 
billfold in favor of a silver cigarette case. 
Even the homely tie-gift can be given a 
fresh twist — Walker's Riding Apparel 
sells bolo ties decorated with armadillos, 
lizards, and fake turquoise nuggets for 
about $5 to $7. Skip the socks and go for 
the seamed silk stockings; choose a 
chain-and-fob timepiece over a more 
pedestrian wristwatch. 


Toys 

I believe that every adult secretly 
misses getting something to play with for 
Christmas. Vintage Barbie dolls would 


probably warm the hearts of many 


women, if you’re lucky enough to find 
one at a swap meet or flea market. Old Gl 
Joes are equally as collectible. High-tech 
toys are enjoyable, too — any number of 

Continued on page 14 
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THE WOOL INN 
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BROOKLINE, MA 02146 


Hours: Tues.-Fri. 11:00 a.m.-8:00 p.m. 
Sat. 10:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. Sun. 12:00 





Cafe Society 






Vintage and Contemporary 
Clothing for Men and Women 


Vintage and New Hats 


Jewelry 


¢ African dolls 






¢ Baskets 
¢ Bookends 












Costumes 





CULTURE PORT, INC. 


Where in Brookline can you buy 
python skins? At 





¢ Hand carved sculptures 
¢ Antique tribal masks 


¢ Animal skin rugs 


* Soapstone figurines 
e And much, much more!! 


¢ African musical 
instruments & 
records 

e W. African fashions 

* Straw bags 

¢ Leather goods 

¢ Men’s shirts 

* Jewelry 























131 Cypress Street 
(617) 738-7186 











Monday - Saturday 
Sunday 12-4 






Brookline, Mass. 
02146 
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CULTURE PORT, INC. 
118 CYPRESS STREET 
BROOKLINE, MA 02146 


Hours: Mon.-Sat. 10:00 a.m.-7:30 p.m. 
Sun. 12:00 noon-6:00 p.m. 


277-7969 
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United Colors is the new 
generation of Benetton. A 
different feel and wider 
selection of high fashion 
clothing than ever before in an ) 
American location. At United © 

Colors of Benetton, experience c USISLEY = 
more service and solicitous care 
than you have received before 
in our striking new presentation 
of an unparalleled selection of 
styles. Benetton brings you the 
best from Europe to the United 
States ... Vomo for men... 012 
for children and the world’s 
most gorgeous shoes by 
Juliana, Benetton, Divarese & 
Sisley. To complete your look, 
you'll accessorize with the 
Colors of Benetton perfume. 
Come see the difference from 
the moment you enter the 
world of Benetton’s unique 
Tutti Colori shelves and 
fixtures in unique colors. 
Benetton Super Stores are open 
in European cities ... Paris 
(France), Bologna (Italy) and 
now in America. Boston’s Super 
Store is the first of what will be 
many ... the New York Super 
Store will follow in February 
‘88. The United Colors of 


UNITED CoLors OF BENETTON. 
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Baad 





GEORGE 
866) 
HOGG 











~ DIVARESE 











Benetton represents the height : , 

in fashion ose all in one , _ BENETTON's 

exquisite collection. With 87 FIRST 

stores in New England, we SUPER STORE 

invite all ages to shop in our IN AMERICA 

Super Store .. .young.. .old. . .all 

income levels. . .as the French 20% OFF ALL 

say “from 7 to 70” is our market MERCHANDISE* 
*except perfume 


(and in between). . the concept 
started just 20 years ago with 
Luciano Benetton and his sister 
Juliano. . .but look at how we’ve 


grown! 


344 Boylston Street 
Corner of Arlington Street 
near Boston Common 


Mon. - Sat. 10 a.m. - 7 p.m. 
Sun. 12 p.m. - 5 p.m. 
(617) 267- 
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nce I had a’roommate who spent 
O the month,of December chirping, 

“I just love all the traditions of 
Christmas.” It was an awful time for me, 
so the only tradition I cared to con- 
template was ritual slaughter: hers. I 
don’t mean to aggrandize my woes, but 
playing Scrooge to her Tiny Tim made 
me think about people who are 
chronically barred from the joys of the 
season because they don’t have enough 
— be it money or family or health or 
friends or respite from worry. It made me 
think, too, about the messages of plen- 
titude that are more relentless than 
anything my roommate could devise, 
and it made me conclude that one of the 
unintended results of Christmas is to 
make deprivation even more isolating 
than usual. 

Of course, people have been trying to 
ease that isolation and need ever since 
Good King Wenceslaus trod out to feed 
the hungry, and even in this era of greed 
chic, Americans are notable for their 
largesse. But, as Anne Goldenberg of the 
United Way points out, “People want to 
be generous and share, but they don’t 
know how. The number of calls we get 
goes through the roof this time of year, so 
we try to get people to think about what 
is thoughtful giving and what is satis- 
fying volunteering.” 

The answers to those questions are 
numerous. Money is welcomed by all of 
the organizations listed below at any 
time of year, and some can use what 
most of us discard: old clothes or canned 
goods from the back of the cupboard. But 
the real need around the holidays is for 
new gifts and, more, for the gift of 
volunteers and their time. That may 
involve baking bread for a soup kitchen 
or visiting someone v ho spends the 
holidays alone, or photographing kids at 
a Christmas party, but mostly it’s about 
making a connection with people we're 
often likely to miss in the daily routine of 
our lives. 

While the best-known organizations 
are swamped with offers of help this time 
of year, others have lots of openings, so, 
if you're interested in volunteering, a 
good place to start is the United Way’s 
Voluntary Action Center. Each, year, 
VAC helps match about 4000 people with 
700 service organizations in what one of 
its staff describes as ‘‘kind of like a dating 
service.” There are three ways to use 
VAC 's referral service: call 482-8370, ext. 
214, to get names of organizations that fit 
your interests and skills; visit the center 
at 2 Liberty Square (behind Post Office 
Square); or call and ask for the free 
booklet, ‘Holiday Volunteer Op- 
portunities.” 

Project Bread Hunger Hotline 
(523-7010) is another clearing-house, this 
one for groups that feed the hungry. 
Hotline staffer Joanne Eccher points out 
that effective volunteering isn’t like in 
the movies where everyone sits around 
waiting for Santa to save the day, so it’s a 
good idea to call early because last- 
minute donations or offers of help may 
end up frustrating the giver as well as the 
recipients. 

Eccher has other suggestions for 
thoughtful and satisfying giving. When 
considering a donation, think about what 
you'd like to receive; it may be something 
practical such as new gloves or a 
sweatshirt or a small extravagance, 
lipstick or fragrant soap, for instance. She 
also points out that most meals projects 
need help cooking, cleaning, and or- 
ganizing a few days before and after the 
holiday itself, making volunteers impor- 
tant throughout the season. 

With that in mind, here’s a far from 
exhaustive list of ideas for spending the 
12 days of Christmas, not on partridges 
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JEFF THIEBAUTH 


Sorting at the Boston Food Bank: in the spirit of the season 





AN 


With a little help 
from their friends 


Local charities get into 
the holiday spirit 


by Nan Levinson 


and pear trees, but on a different kind of 
giving that increases the pleasure of the 
season exponentially. 

December 14: While doing your 
Christmas shopping, buy or collect gifts 
for guests at shelters for the homeless 
such as the Long Island Shelter, Pine 
Street Inn, St. Francis House, or Salvation 
Army. The Pine Street Inn’s Christmas 
wish list includes new hats, purses, 
backpacks, thermal underwear, jewelry, 
flannel shirts, wallets, and McDonald's 
and Burger King gift certificates. To that, 
the Long Island Shelter adds packaged 
candy, nuts and cookies, cigarettes, and 
games such as cards or chess. It’s a good 
idea to call first to find out if there is need 
for a particular item and to wrap and 
label gifts with descriptions and sizes, 
when appropriate. St. Francis House is 
also looking for people to sort clothing 
and to donate hams, turkeys, and canned 
vegetables. Call Grace Swierk at the Long 
Island Shelter (328-8155); Rita Chaipel at 


the Pine Street Inn (482-4944); Greta or 
Tom at St. Francis House (542-4211); and 
Mrs. Major Williams at the Salvation 
Army’s Harbor Light Center in Boston 
(536-7469). 

December 15: At 5:30 p.m., celebrate 
Chanukah with the Little Brothers — 
Friends of the Elderly, a nondenomina- 
tional organization that, as its name 
says, provides friendship and service to 
older people. Begun by a French 
nobleman just after World War II, the 
organization opened its Boston office in 
1979. Today, it arranges home visits on 
Christmas to people who would nor- 
mally spend the day alone, and it’s also 
throwing a Chanukah party for which it 
needs volunteers to cook, socialize, and 
pick up guests. To sign up, call 536-2402. 

December 16: Buy holiday cards and 
gift calendars from UNICEF, Amnesty 
International, or Oxfam America. Char- 
ity starts at home, but sometimes goes 
on around the world, and a lot of inter- 








nati6gal organizations make it 
aesthetically pleasant to assist them. 
UNICEF, the UN children’s organization, 
asked 30 artists to create cards, sta- 
tionery, and other gifts, and with only a 
$5 purchase, you cover the cost of 
vaccinating a child against a host of 
killing diseases. UNICEF cards are on 
sale at the UNICEF Store (99 Bishop 
Allen Drive in Cambridge), until the 16th 
at the UNICEF stall at Quincy Market, 
and other outlets. Call 492-0029 for other 
locations. 

Amnesty International, the Nobel 
Prize-winning human rights organiza- 
tion with 20 volunteer groups in the 
Boston area, has combined prints by 
Calder, Hockney, Botero, and other 
artists into a calendar. That and holiday 
cards are available from the national 
office at 322 8th Avenue, New York, NY 
10001, (212) 807-8400. 

Oxfam is an international develop- 
ment and disaster-relief agency that 
helps fund its activities by selling cards 
and calendars. It also accepts com- 
memorative gifts, which, as donations in 
someone’s name, can make an unusual 
addition to a Christmas stocking. Cards 
and calendars can be ordered by calling 
(800) 225-5800, and information about 
gifts is available from Oxfam head- 
quarters in Boston (482-1211). 

December 17: Visit older people to 
distribute food and gifts for the Family 
Service of Greater Boston, through its 
Service for Older People. The Service 
needs as many volunteers as it can get 
during December to help social workers 
in public housing; times are flexible. To 
volunteer, call 523-6400, ext. 500. 

December 18: Sort donated food, 
distributed by the Boston Food Bank to 
600 day-care centers, shelters, and food 
pantries. With a little training, the 
average volunteer can salvage 200 
pounds of food in an hour; this is food 
that has been damaged in retail and 
would otherwise be thrown out. Instead, 
the Food Bank distributes it to about 
45,000 people each month. Help is 
particularly needed during the winter, so 
get a bunch of friends together and call 
Susan Mack at 427-5831 to arrange a 
time. 

December 19: Join with the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union to pack 
gift boxes and visit elderly and handi- 
capped people who live alone on limited 
incomes. The 19th is the day the boxes 
are made up, but deliveries run from 
December 14 through 22; home-baked 
goods are welcome before then, and 
drivers are needed throughout the 


‘ season to help clients visit relatives and 


friends in hospitals and nursing homes. 
Times are flexible, so this might be a 
good activity for students home from the 
holidays. Call Claire Horton at 536-5651, 
ext. 74. 

December 20: Come to a party from 


" 12:30 to 4:30 p.m. for children who attend 


Morgan Memorial Goodwill Industries’ 
summer camp. Volunteers are also 
needed to distribute turkeys to needy 
families, and donations of toys and 
canned goods are always appreciated. 
Call Rosemary Ross at 445-1010, ext. 257. 
December 21: Begin to organize a 
Food Group for the Pine Street Inn, 
which provides lodging and meals for 
over 700 homeless men and women. Pine 
Street is inundated with volunteers 
around Christmas, but needs help at 
other times from groups of people who 
raise the money for a meal and then 
serve it to the guests of the inn on a 
specific evening. There are still about 90 
unclaimed days in 1988, so if you and 
people you work, socialize, or worship 
with want to sponsor one of them, call 
Continued on page 26 
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RZ CHAST 


From the adventures of “Fifi, 
Urban Canine” to “Maids from 
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Give them 
the streets 
of London! 


Waddington’s MONOPOLY® 











ZA Enterprises 
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Original. 


Space” this brilliant collection of 

sixty full-color cartoon stories is 
a showcase for Roz Chast at her 
best—inspired, witty and wholly 


HarperewRow 











Visit Trafalgar Square, Whitehall 
and Piccadilly. Ride British Railways. 
Collect $320 (£200) when you pass 
GO. Complete set includes 18” x 18” 
board, game money (Pounds of 
course), cards, dice, houses, hotels 
and cast metal tokens. #871001 
$24.75 (2.50 shipping) 


MONOPOLY is @ registered trademark of Parker Brothers and is boensed to Waddington's 


Fine British Merchandise 
270 Forest Street 
Arlington, MA 02174 
617-641-0767 
Ask for our catalog. 


Christmas 
Delivery 





Do all roommate referral agencies have 
nearly 500 people seeking roommates, use 
computers to prescreen listings for you, 
update their files on a frequent basis, 
require references and back you up if you 
and your roommate do not get along 








the roommate _ 


‘MM connection’ 


- New England's largest referral network . 2 
Recorded Information — 262-4679 





By appointment. | 
BROOKLINE BOSTON CAMBRIDGE 
1469 Beacon St. 316 Newbury St. 52 JFK Street. >. 


Coolidge Corner Back Bay Harvard Square...” 


"- °® the roommate connection 
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WAH LUM KUNG FU 


P . 4.49 
“Christmas Special” ALBUMS & TAPES $ 


ALL CD’S $11.96 
























20% discount Classes in: 
on 6 ie Kung Fu All Artists + All Labels 
membersnip — Fitness ‘ 
eno = “MUSIC. 
Expires 1/11/88 Defense UNLIMITED 
BOB ROSEN Lincoln Station, Box 220 
Lincoin, MA 01773 , 








17 EDINBORO ST. (CHINATOWN) 350-7530 “= 
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Hardware & Houseware 
for the Holidays 


Validated parking at University Place. 
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WRITE US 
FOR YOUR 
FREE CATALOGUE! 


Pe, s «| +328: Newbury St. 
"aa of ‘Boston, MASS: 
. USA-02116 


(617) 266-1079 














Fiction 


Continued from page 8 

dead rifleman. What if Bill forgot 
where we'd agreed I'd leave the 
bomb? What if someone found it 
before Bill had a chance to get it 
in place? What if Bill wasn’t 
gentle enough and it went off 
prematurely? 

The curtain closed, and I left 
the stage to change. The crew 
came out to change the set. When 
I came back from the dressing 
room, miraculously transformed 
from a dead frontiersman to a live 
celebrant, the curtain was just 
opening on the proposal scene. 
Bill gave me a quick thumbs up. 

The scene was stupid. 
Stanwood and Kelly walked to 
the edge of a cliff and spotted two 
eagles soaring overhead. “It’s a 
sign from the gods,” she was to 
say. “Of what?” he'd ask. “Love,” 
she’d say. Then he'd put his arm 
around her, she’d look at him, 
he’d lower his face to hers, take 
half a step forward, and .. . bang. 

“Here comes,” Bill whispered. 

“Look,” Stanwood the French 
trader said into his nose, an 
approximation of a French accent 
that reminded me of the way you 
sounded when you had the 
mumps. 

“It’s a sign,” Kelly said. “From 
the gods.” 

“Of what?” 

“Love.” 

The arm went.out, the face 
down, the foot forward. I closed 
my eyes. When.I opened them, 
the audience. was applauding. 
The curtains closed with the kiss 
still continuing. 

“What happened?” Bill whis- 
pered. 

“T don’t know.. Maybe he 
missed the tape.” 

“Uh-uh. ‘His foot was -right 
over it.” : 

Kelly came running back. She 
was flushed with the exhilar- 
ation of an actress who has won 
her first applause. . 

“What'd you think?” she said. 

“You got gypped,” Bill said. 
“He didn’t turn into a handsome 
prince. You should return him to 
the frog factory.” 

“Sometimes you're sooo ignor- 
ant,” Kelly said. . 

“Quick, Kelly; go change,” 
Miss Reynolds. bellowed. With a 
dirty look at Bill, she left. 

As soon as | could,’ ran out to 
the tape and swept my foot across 
it. Nothing. I knelt down and 
looked. The crystal was gone. 

“He must have kicked it off the 
stage,” I said. “I guess it wasn’t 
dry.” . 

We had failed, ‘but there was 
no time to lament our failure. The 
wedding reception scene had to 
go on. Kelly, now in what passed 
as a buckskin-wedding dress, and 
Stanwood, in formal leathers, 
took their places around a table. 
Bill positioned himself: behind 
the bar. The curtain opened. 

Stanwood . offered a_ toast. 
“With this .wedding, may our 
people live in peace as long as the 
grass is green and the rivers run.” 
Then he called for more -spirits. 
“Barkeep, ' let's have another 
bowl of that punch,” he said. 
“Coming right up,” Bill said, his 
only line of the play. He lifted the 
punch. bowl full of cider and 
walked carefully from behind the 
bar and over to the table. 

There are moments, I am con- 
vinced, when time slows down, 


- as though we are images on- a 


celestial VCR, and God, watching 


- with the remote control, decides 
to study us more closely. Such a- 

“moment began with a loud snap. 

‘ For a half a second, the noise - 


confused me. Then.I knew: Bill 
had stepped on the contact bomb. 
Startled, he lost his step. He 
threw his hands up to catch his 
balance — hands that, seconds 
before, had been entrusted with 
the punch bowl. 
Up spun the punch bowl. Bill 
pursued it like a miser after a 
diamond. He caught the near lip 
with both hands: Gravity,“which 





had heretofore played no role in 
the 10-act history of Coeur 
d’Alene, chose this moment to 
appear for a cameo: with Bill’s 
hands as a hinge, the far edge of 
the bowl dropped toward the 
table. 

Out flowed the cider, a stage-lit 
sheet of shimmering amber. If 
ancient man could have been 
present the moment the first 
waters of the melting glacier 
raced over the precipice that 
came to be Niagara Falls, he 
could not have witnessed a more 
awe-inspiring sight. 

Down came the deluge, to 
wash over the heads of a fake 
French trader and his beautiful 
Indian bride. From there, it 
splashed off the table, and flowed 
off stage left. 

There was a stunned silence. 

Stanwood’s mouth fell open. Kel- 
ly looked as though she might 
cry. 
Only Bill rose to the occasion. 
“Actually,” he said, “I think those 
were ducks the gods sent. 
They're a sign of flooding, not 
love.” r 

From the audience, there came 
a laugh disguised as a cough. 
Then came a titter, which gave 
birth to a giggle that gave way to 
a chuckle, which grew to a 
guffaw that surrendered to a full- 
scale belly laugh. 

The audience was still in hys- 
terics as Miss Reynolds closed the 
curtain on the slightly ab- 
breviated history of Coeur 
D’Alene, and, incidentally, our 
effort to wrench the heart of a 
friend from the grasp of a cad. 
The plan had assuredly been a 
flop. And yet, from where | sat, I 
thought I saw the corners of 
Kelly’s mouth twitching upward 
in distinct counterpoint to the 
cider-soaked severity of her gaze. 

I didn’t know what to think. 
You never could tell about girls 
— and the last few days hinted 
that, like it or not, Kelly was 
going to be acting more and more 
like a girl. But whatever hap- 
pened to our trio, the tangled web 
had proved one thing; Bill was 
going to be a great detective. O 
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Continued from page 10 

singing alarm clocks, calculators 
that tell the time in Singapore, 
and mechanical electronic gew- 
gaws can be found in places like 
Brookstone (Copley Place) and 
Sharper Image (South Market). 
For the fan of psychic phenom- 
ena, try giving a deck of tarot 
cards along with an accompany- 


*ing guide to each of the sym- 


bols. 


Junk 

For the past few years I’ve 
relied on antique shops (actually 
establishments more along the 
junk-shop lines, whether the 
management acknowledges 
them as such or not) for finding 
the most unusual presents — 
both large and _ stocking-sized. 
Dusty wooden and silver frames 
for miniatures can be polished up 
to make elegant stocking stuffers, 
as can candlestick holders, jew- 
elry, silverware, pillboxes, figu- 
rines, and even old fishing tackle. 
For the. hopelessly unartistic, re- 
viving an old piece comes close in 
spirit to actually crafting the gift 
yourself — the thought and time 
involved’ is bound to be ap- 
preciated. Junk shops abound in 


.places like Allston and Cam- 


bridge, but I like to restrict my 
Christmas junketing§ to 


-Marblehead — not only are the 


shops. plentiful and ~closely 


- spaced and the booty rewarding, 


but the atmosphere of the streets 
at dusk. between Thanksgiving 
and- Christmas is heady with 


” Yuletide Spirit. The shops tend to 


be: nicely dim and cluttered; and 
the- streéts are fragrant with 
warm cider (doled out free at 
some stores) and warm fires — 
and‘ that’s enough to shake the 
Scrooge out of anyone. 0 
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ELLIS GIFT IDEAS FOR THE 


ACCESSORIES 


* SPEED CONTROLS 
ARA offers factory look-a-like handles and state-of- 
the-art engineering. The revolutionary electronic servo 
eliminates the need for vacuum hose, the providing the 
most reliable and easy to install speed control 
available. Each unit provides a full range of features 
including on/off, set, accelerate, coast, and resume 
and is backed by a 12 month limited warranty. Our 
exclusive ARA in transit warranty, honored at over 600 
locations coast-to-coast. 





GM CHROME 


POWER WINDOW AND DOOR LOCK 
SWITCHES 


ARA offers OEM-style window switch kits for a variety of 
makes and models. 






Ellis also carries a complete line of ARA air conditioners for 
Cars, trucks and vans. 


D4 









e Molded of STRUCTOLENE, 
a rust-proof co-polymer resin. 
¢ Rust resistant plated lid latches 


* Removable inner tray nests neatly into too! box. 
e | professional handyman or mecha 
Heavy Duty Tool Box * Available in BLACK or SILVER GRAY: 
= 17”L, 20”L, and 26”L. 


5 Year Warranty. 


REFLECTIVE 
SAFETY TRIANGLE 


3-Pack Kit from UNR 
includes 3 Safety 
Triangles in a Heavy 
Duty Plastic Storage 
Case 


$10.95 ea. 


Now $24.95 kit | 


PROTECT YOUR INVESTMENT 


* Protects against gravel, rock, off-road 

damage. 
* Unique two-piece design lets you 

open hood without removing cover! oe 
® Individually tailored to specific 

vehicles for tight, smooth fit 


Mildew-resistant, “breathable” 
vinyi—helps prevent 
moisture probiems. 





Ou iy 


° Easy to install; no need to remove —— a 
when it rains or snows. . a is a a 
* New soft flannel binding protects MB slorP ons a etpee free 


Serwg ihe Astomowe iaairy tr owe B years 


BubE) Ie 


‘against chafing 











- 
SUPERFIT 
$69.95 each SHEEPSKIN 
SEATCOVER 
REFUND BY MAIL 
ASK FOR REBATE IN STORE 





ELLis* 





"ELA THE RIM MAN" 900) ete se 





i __-MOROEYE : 
PATENTED BEL TECHNOLOGY “= YECTOR = $42.00 
GIVES YOU THEBESTIN: oo srs i ae 
RADAR DETECTION... = tisncuue | 
THIS SPECIAL REBATE OFFER <2", yom $191.95 = 

| GIVES YOU THE BEST VALUE! Seen =e 












1001 ITEMS FOR YOUR CAR 
1001 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 


CAR, TRUCK OR VAN OWNER 











A 


GRIZZLY ROLL BARS BRUSH GUARDS AND SIDE BARS 

























Available for most p/u’s and vans in aluminum or diamond plate. 


$59.95 


SUPERIOR RUNNING BOARDS XS 














jeunce; <4 333 CAR COVERS 


Duro™ Car Cover Concours D’Elegance 
Car Cover 


$ 95 
69 #9995 


All Budge car covers come with lock & carry bag 
Extra *5°° off with this ad. 











SKI RACKS & 
ACCESSORIES 


Lockable 
ROOF MOUNT 
Ellis has ski racks for most cars 
FEATURING THULE-1050 SYSTEM RACKS 


Vertical 
Ski-Rack 
carry most types of sporting equipment 
& 1061 SYSTEM — FOR THE NEW ; : 
1 SYSTEM — FOR THE Ellis has Ski Racks from $24.99 


x- 10% OFF ANY SKI RACK WITH AD. 


DRIVING GLOVES 





mae, 


Thule- 1050 system racks can be adapted to 















MAIC! 


ACCESSCRAIES 











OPEN DAILY 8-6 
SAT. 8-5 


WE ACCEP 


BOSTON 


(1 Block from the Armory) 


782-4777 
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Toys will be toys 


But, then again, some are better than others 


by Lisa Deeley Smith 


ou can read this if you’re a parent, 
Y but you won’t have to. You know 

what toys your kid is ready for, 
you with the mixed motives of keeping 
your child educated, enchanted, and out 
of your hair. This, rather, is for aunts and 
uncles (by blood or by friendship) who 
want to get the right thing. But don’t 
worry: greater Boston has so many 
specialty toy stores that there’s no reason 
to subject yourself to the bad taste of one 
of the local Toys ‘R’ Gross. You can 
indulge your wish to get something 
classic, imaginative, and maybe a tad 
more expensive than what the person 
who shells out for diapers and shots is 
willing to spend. (But no $300 dolls are 
recommended here; we're talking toys, 
not collectors’ items.) What follows is an 
extremely personal selection from some 
local stores, for an age range from babies 
to grade-schoolers. 

First of all, a word of warning: you 
don’t want to kill the kid. The most 
important way to prevent that is to avoid 
toys that could present a choking hazard; 
children under three years of age put 
everything into their mouths. Current 
safety regulations state that toy parts for 
children of that age should be at least one 
and three-quarter inches across. That's 
why I can’t recommend one of the gifts 
most often displayed in toy stores — a 
wooden marble run — if there are (or are 
going to be) babies in the house that 
could swallow the marbles. 

Finally, pull on those stuffed-animal 
eyes. They should be machine-locked 
(many advertise the fact). The poles of 
wooden stacking-and-sorting toys make 
me blanch, but that’s because my daugh- 
ter still has scratches on her head from 
where she fell on such a protrusion. You 
can err on the side of caution and still 
have a wide selection to choose from. 


Stuffed animals 

If you think stuffed animals are a tired 
cliché of gift-giving, you haven't seen my 
daughter lean out of her backpack and 
pluck them off the shelves. There’s 
nothing wrong with the fundamentals. 
And there’s certainly no reason to stick to 
bears: virtually every species is 
represented in polyester fleece. Tales 
with Tails (Faneuil Hall Marketplace, 
Boston) has its dogs arranged by breeds. 
Such places as the Harvard Museums of 
Natural History Shop (10 Oxford Street, 


Cambridge) are good spots to check foi 
stuffed wildlife. 

An improvement, though, is the 
stuffed-animal puppet. These animals (at 
around $15), with enough of their insides 
removed for the animating hand, can 
turn pages, nibble arms, and pick up 
toys. Sandy and Sons (215 Hampshire 


Street, Cambridge), the shop at the 
Children’s Museum (Museum Wharf, 
Boston), and Children’s Story (434 


Harvard Street, Brookline) all have good 
selections. The Shepherd and the Lamb 
(449 Massachusetts Avenue, Arlington), 
has an especially nice line of lambswool 
animals; the stuffed animals sell for $15 
to $25, and the finger puppets for $6.75. 

A special word on dinosaurs, close to 
becoming the animal cliché of the ‘80s 
(you can always tell when they show up 
on bedsheets), but still worthy creatures 
on their own merits. Every toy store 
worth the name has its dino department. 
The Dino Store, 2000 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Cambridge, is the natural source 
for one-stop dino shopping, from 
mobiles to cookie cutters to card games. 
The Museum of Science store (Science 
Park, Boston) is a good source, too, with 
one of the very few dinosaur puppets — 
well, actually, it’s an oven mitt, but it 
certainly serves the purpose. 


Wood 

“Do children enjoy those wooden 
toys,” my sister wondered once, “or are 
they just something parents think they 
should like?” The answer is, they like 
them if they’re made to be played with, 
and not just admired as antique 
reproductions. And there’s a flourishing 
trade in wooden toys. I’m quite taken 
with the T.C. Timber line, from upstate 
New York. It features various-sized sets 
of wooden blocks, each set containing 
various shapes for building doorways 
and the like. The line features a set in a 
cloth drawstring bag about the size and 
weight of a seven-year-old; Irwin’s Toy 
Store (1740 Massachusetts Avenue, Cam- 
bridge) and the Children’s Museum sell it 
for about $50. (The smaller boxes of 
blocks come with handles, but they're 
not really useful for storage; a shoe bag 
or other container would be a useful 
accessory.) T.C. Timber also sells a nice 
sorting toy for toddlers, made of various- 
ly sized and colored wooden cylinders. 
The beauty is that no cylinder has to go 
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into a certain spot, making it suitable 
both for children who are just learning 
how to fit things into things, and for 
those who can sort by size and color. 
Children’s Story sells it for $27. 

T.C. Timber also makes a wooden rail- 
way with cars that hook together with 
magnets. This, of course, is an American 
version of the popular Swedish Brio sets. 
The toy-shop display set of Brio is always 
being played with, but it’s mighty ex- 
pensive — $8 for four pieces of track. T.C. 
Timber sets are compatible with, and 
cheaper than, Brio sets, as is the German 
Heros line. (For around $30 you can get an 
11-piece Brio set, a 17-piece T.C. Timber 
set, or a 30-piece Heros set.) Sandy and 
Sons has the best selection of Heros, and 
No Kidding (19 Harvard Street, Brookline) 
is the place for T.C. Timber. 

Wooden puzzles come in two main 
types: upright, interlocking ones (Elf 
Works, a cart at Faneuil Hall Market- 
place, has a great one of Humpty 
Dumpty for $12.95), and flat forms that fit 
into a base. Puzzles in the shape of the 
child’s name can be ordered; Calliope (33 
Brattle Street, Cambridge) offers one in 
which the letters are also animals (an M 
camel and the like). If the flat puzzles are 
outfitted with knobs, a nine-month-old 
can take the pieces out (if someone else is 
willing to put the pieces back). The flat 
ones are very common; Sandy and Sons 
and No Kidding have good selections. 
(The foam-rubber puzzles sold right next 
to them are harder to manipulate.) 

But the hottest item in wooden toys is a 
wood-and-metal affair, in which wooden 
beads are sent shooting along on twisted, 
brightly colored metal rods. Made by 
companies in New Hampshire 
(Kindercolor Express), California (Roller 
Coaster), and Canada (Educo Super 
Maze), the biggest model sells for $54; 
smaller versions sell in the $20 and $30 
range. “People worry about the novelty 
factor, that they'll get them home and 
kids will be bored,” says No Kidding 
manager Carol Nelson. “But I find older 
kids have races with them, to see which 
loop is the longest or the scariest.” 


Plastic 

There is, of course, some decent stuff 
in plastic. You know them as Legos. 
Duplo is the preschool version of Lego; 
Tyco is a competitor that’s compatible 
with Duplo; Lego Technic (best 


represented at the Museum of Science) is 
suitable for nine-year-olds taking 
calculus. No Kidding carries Micro Mega 
Blocks that looks like Duplo on growth 
hormones, but they’re not compatible. To 
people these synthetic landscapes, con- 
sider Playmobil’s sets of cops, robbers, 
Indians, surgeons, and _ construction 
workers, although some of the labels 
(‘Polizei’) are in German. For slightly 
younger kids, I like Playskool’s Bristle 
Blocks ($8.50 for a set of 25, at Sandy and 
Sons); they can be stuck together almost 
any which way. 

For babies, Ambitoys rattles are ubi- 
quitous; they're a dollar or two more than 
the plastic rattles you'd find in a 
drugstore, but they'll add tone to the 
nursery. I find the Fischerform line too 
self-consciously educational and very 
overpriced; but if you want to spend $15 
for the bar that fits over the crib and $10 
or so for each item that hangs from the 
bar, knowing that the baby will outgrow 
it by six months of age, indulge; you'll 
find them at Children’s Workshop (1963 
Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge) and 
No Kidding. 


Art 

One of the best presents you can give 
comes from the stationer’s: a fistful of 
nontoxic, washable markers and a big 
pad of blank paper. “Just what I always 
wanted, but you wouldn’t let me have!” 
my oldest nephew told his mother. 
Children’s stores, of course, have their 
own art departments, with exotic 
crayons, molding clays, and finger 
paints. 

Coloring books can get very arty, and 
very educational, some verging on 
parody: An Educational Coloring Book of 
Paleozoic Life, for example, is too clut- 
tered and didactic. The Dover line of 
coloring books, however, contains the 
right mix of novel topics and clear 
images. The Museum of Fine Arts gift 
shop (495 Huntington Avenue, Boston) 
has a fine selection of Dover books, for 
just under $3; my favorites include the 
stained-glass book (the pages are waxy 
paper, which can be cut out and taped to 
windows when complete). 


Music 

This is a warning: don’t spend $40 on 
the ubiquitous Chimalong. Yes, it’s a 
beautiful xylophone with color coding 
and its own song book and carrying case, 
but, like all children’s xylophones, it has 
no sharps or flats. That lets out renditions 
of “Over the River and Through the 
Woods” and “Hush, Little Baby.” Go toa 
music store and get a grown-up, two- 
tiered one; Briggs and Briggs (1270 
Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge) sells 
one, with carrying case but without 
music book, for $20. You can stick on 
your own colored dots. 

Children’s rhythm instruments 
abound; Children’s Workshop and No 
Kidding both sell tambourines in the 
shapes of animals for around $12.50. And 
for listening, there’s an entire industry of 
folksingers who have taken up the 
children’s concert circuit. They've all 
made cassette tapes, suitable for the car 
or the Walkman; Shepherd and the Lamb 
will play a considered purchase for you. 


Clothes 

This category wouldn't be in here were 
it not for the plethora of velvet-and-lace 
holiday outfits that hit the market around 
this time. Yes, they’re adorable, but ask 
yourself: does this family dress up for 
holiday parties, or for gift opening? Will 
this child be attending midnight Mass? 
Instead of an outfit that might be worn 
for all of four hours out of the year, 
consider natural-fiber clothes: they'll be 
useful all winter, and are expensive 
enough (shall we say overpriced?) to 
make a handsome gift. A $27 acid- 
washed denim overall-and-shirt com- 
bination (from Shepherd and the Lamb) 
is one such splurge; me, I’m a sucker for 
Madewell’s cotton-flannel plaid overalls 
(several locations, in the $18 to $22 
range), especially the buffalo plaid. 

Socks are a banal Christmas present, 
but skid-resistant socks for newly walk- 
ing babies will be welcome. Baby’s First, 
at Faneuil Hall Marketplace, has the best 
selection, and at $5 a pair, the best price. 
And there are a zillion bibs on the 
market, but the ones to buy are at Cribs 
and Cradles (1967 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, Cambridge). Made by Baby Bjorn of 
Sweden, they're of stiff molded plastic, 
like a breastplate; the catch pocket al- 
ways stays open, and they can be wash- 
ed in the sink or dishwasher. They cost 
$6, and come in two sizes and several 
colors. 0 
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With AF 50mm f/1.8 Lens 


Get your best pictures with the world’s most advanced autofocus camera, 
the EOS 650 gives you more creativity with autofocus simplicity! 

e Exclusive depth of field mode 

e Electronic shutter 

e Shutter priority, aperture priority and full manual exposure 

@ Canon USA 1-year limited warranty 


Camera A $ $3999” 


and anneal 


__ |Your total cost 
Sf for everything: 





(50mm lens shown optional) 

® Normal, high speed and dual program exposure 
e Aperture-priority, auto and manual settings 

e Single and continuous motor drive 

e Auto film load and film speed setting 

@ Nikon, Inc. limited warranty 





Nikon 
N2020 Body 


(lens shown optional) 





e Two auto focus modes, single and continuous 
¢ Normal, high speed and dual program exposure 


e Auto film speed setting 


Auto film load, advance, rewind 
@ inciudes Nikon , Inc. limited warranty 
(After $35 refund by mail) 


Nikon 





650 plus 





d Camera 


bes on 


Canon 
T50 Body 


e Programmed automation 

@ Built-in power winder 

® Auto film loading 

e Accepts nearly 60 Canon lenses 

e Canon USA 1-year limited warranty 















35-70mm f/3.5 Zoom Lens 
(reg. $149.97) 


plus 


Dual Range Auto Flash 
(reg. $32.97) 


plus 


Deluxe System Case , 


(reg. $24.97) 
$299" 














With telephoto lens 
kit and gadget bag! 


® Built-in lens cover 
® Nikon Inc. limited warranty 


e Automatic focusing 
e Auto film load, advance, rewind 


$149°7 


Camera, Lens and 
Bag all for just 





_ Nikon 
4004 Body 


e Auto focus, auto exposure 

® Built-in auto flash 

® Auto film load, advance and rewind 
@ Nikon, Inc. limited warranty 


°249% 
(After $35 refund sa mail) 
~ Auto eeoue! Lenses" 

_ for Nikon Pe rea 
28-70mm #/3.5.......... $1797 
75-200mm /3.8 


MSR, 8 
Flash for 4004 & 2020 


$7997 


‘ak NIKkOn, 





(lens shown optional) 
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Re 
| Minolta 
Maxxum 


5000 Boay 


® Built-in auto focus 

e Automatic multiprogram selection 
e Auto film handling system 

© Auto flash 

® Minolta 2 year limited warranty 


$254°7 








® Minolta 2 year limited warranty 


Available with 50mm lens at a special savings! 


X370 Body aes 


(lens shown optional) ® Low light recording 


e Aperture-priority automation and full metered manual 


® Quartz timing for ultra-accurate exposures wpa 
e LED self timer puts you in the picture - a Ay ay ne ne 
e Easy-to-use operation with fail-safe design aaaeeen a 


@ Total-information electronic viewfinder 





Minolta 
Maxxum 
7000 Boay 


® World's first SLR system with 
built-in autofocus 

© Automatic multi-program selection 

e Auto touch control panel for ease 
of operation ~ 

¢ Motorized film control system 

® Minolta 2 year limited warranty 


$2999” | 





(lens shown 
optional) 







(lens shown optional) 
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Minolta 


Full Size VHS Camcorder 
¢ Full automatic operation S| Non OY 
® 6x power zoom lens with ; 


macro Capability 
® Instant review 








plus 


plus 


plus 





35-70mm £/3.5 zoom lens 


(reg. $149.97) 


Dual Range Auto Flash 


(reg. $32.97) 


Deluxe system case 


(reg. $24.97) 





plus- 


Custom Fitted attache case 


(reg. $129.97) 







plus 


Minolta’s 1 year 


extended guaranty 
(reg. $99.97) 


Your total cost for all three: 


es 





‘oroertine $2 QQ9I7 | oc$ 44.9997 


















Chinon’s “‘Better’’ 
35mm Autofocus 


© Auto load, advance, rewind — 
Unbelievably Simple! 
© Infra-red autofocus — Unbelievably Smart! 


° Unbelievable Price! $ 4 4 O97 











Chinon’s 
“All Weather” 








Chinon’s 
Compact “es 
35mm Telephoto Ba 


Built-in telephoto lens brings the action up close 
e Motorized auto film load, advance, rewind 


© Focus free 
© Built-in flash S$ 97 
© 2-year warranty 


“A major advance in 


UE /f 
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autofocusing technology!” ™ - : 
meee geven'=e Chinon’s “Little Marvel” 
.) A technological breakthrough! Multi-autofocus! 


® Multiple auto focus system sends out 3 separate infra-red beams, selects optimum 


























auto focus distance 
e Close up capability 
e Automatic film advance and power rewinder 
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$1999” 

















| e LCD displays frame counter, self timer, daylight sync and battery checker 


35mm 
Automatic 


In rain, sleet, snow or even 

underwater, you can use it 

without worry. 

¢ Weatherized for protection from rain, 
dust and sand 

e Auto focus 

e Auto load, advance and rewind 

e Auto exposure and auto flash 

@ 2 year limited warranty 


$4497 
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Chinon 
Compact 
35 Kit 


@ Built-in motor for auto load, advance and rewind 
© Focus free shooting 

e Auto exposure 

® Built-in flash, lens cover and shutter safety lock 


Kit includes: 


® Deluxe gadget bag 





© Roll of Film A, 

e Alkaline battery 

e Lens cleaning tissue and pocket album O 
Camera 


*xit *QQ97 





Chinon’s 
Electronic 
Compact 35mm 


® Infra-red auto focusing 

® Built-in auto sensor flash 

@ Motorized auto load, advance and rewind 
® Programmed electronic shutter 

© Self-timer puts you in the picture 


$449°7 











Solid Reliable Easy to use! 


Chinon CM5 Body 


* 3-step LED metering e Bayonet “K” lens mount for 

© Split-image focusing easy changing 

© Self-timer puts you in the picture ¢ Motorized film advance 
(with optional power winder) 


plus : 
35-70mm f/3.5 zoom lens oe 
. (reg. $149.97) 


plus 
Dual Range Auto Flash 


e Bounce flash head 
@ Auto check light 
(reg. $32.97) 


plus 
Rugged fitted 


system case 
' (reg. $149.97) 


we whole package just: 


* $26997 































Chinon Pocket 8 


Video Camcorder 


e Full scene, zone or spot auto focus © 
e World’s smallest, lightweight 8mm camcorder weighs 2.9 Ibs 
¢ CCD Image Sensor for crystal clear pictures 
© 6x power zoom with macro function 

® Hi-Fi sound 


Video Magazine's “Best Product 
of the Year” for 1987 
(in 8mm Camcorder Category) 












































- 2 year 


Plus Attachecase Plus _ extension of 
(reg. $129.97) gu aranty 


gl reg. $99.97) 


All for $4999927 











keeps all of your memories safe. 





Even if the camera is accidentally opened, your photos aren't ruined. . 





Fuji DL200 


© Drop-in loading 

e Auto focus, advance and prewind 

e Auto exposure, and film speed setting 

© Strobe flash 

@ Long-life lithium batteries 

© Quartz Date Back puts date on negative if 


$14997 


(after $10 refund by mail) 










Fuji DL400 
QD Telephoto 


© Drop-in loading 

© Double function flash with fill flash 

© Auto focus, advance and prewind 

© Self timer puts you in the picture 

© Long-life lithium batteries 

© Quartz Date Back puts date on negative if 


you choose $94 997 


(after $10 refund by mail) 





Fuji DL250 
QD Telephoto 


® Drop-in loading 

* Auto focus, advance 

e Auto film speed setting 

© Quartz Date Back puts date on negative if 


you choose $ 4 3997 


(after $10 refund by mail) 







Fuji 
DL150 QD 


¢ Drop-in loading 

¢ Auto focus, advance 

e Auto exposure, flash and film speed setting 
* Quartz Date Back puts date on negative if 


$42997 


(after $10 refund by mail) 





Fuji STX-2 with f/1.9 50mm Lens 


The affordable SLR that’s ideal for beginners and 
enthusiasts alike! 


¢ Total information viewfinder shows speed and exposure settings 
e Split-image microprism fresnel screen means precise focusing 


@ Quick change bayonet mount for easy lens switching 3 
¥e (after $10 refund by mail) 


Camera and Lens 


$449°7 
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Olympus Infinity 
with Quartz Date Back 


Puts the date right on the negative 
when you choose! 

¢ Completely weatherproof and water-resistant 

e Totally automatic, auto focus camera 

@ Built-in ESP Quick Flash System recycles every 
_ second, automatically fires in low light situations 
e User replaceable lithium battery for long life 

¢ Compact and lightweight 


>, finity Ir 
\\ pried 


gm For flash photography that’s 
fa light-years ahead of the rest... 





Olympus Infinity Jr. 
with Quartz Date Back 


Puts the date right on the negative 

when you choose! 

e Advance auto focus with focus lock and 
close focusing to 26” 

e Programmed auto exposure, auto film load 
and rewind ° 

® Built-in Quick Flash fires automatically 
when needed 





e Electronic self-timer with 12-second delay 
© Extremely compact and lightweight 


$189° 











Olympus OMPC 
Olympus 50mm f/1.8 lens 
. Perfectly exposed photos in any lighting situation! 


e “ESP” (Electro-Selective Pattern) automatically selects 
correct exposure for back lighting or front lighting, 
even with very bright or very dark backgrounds 

e Automatically sets correct film speed 

© Multiple exposure modes: program, aperture-priority 
or manual 











Camera 
and $9 69927 Quick Shooter 
Lens Tele 
The two-in-one 35mm Auto 


Focus worth a close-up look! 


® Motorized dual focal length lens for full- 
scene and close-up photos 
© Totally automatic: 
® Auto load 
© Auto focus 
© Auto exposure 
© Auto advance, rewind 
¢ Flash fires automatically in low light 
® 12 sec. timer lets you get in the picture 


$47997 








Olympus OM77 AF Body 
Power Grip 300 with Built-in Flash! 


e Auto focus system with single shot and 





sequence modes ; 
@ Built-in illuminator for auto focusing in extremely 


(ewe low light —- 
mF e Auto load, advance, rewind $ 97 
aN — ® Multi-programmed auto exposure 


available with guaranties - see below 
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(lens shown optional) 












: Olympus T20 
1Dedicated Electronic Flash 


e Full charge and exposure signals 
1 in viewfinders 
Compact and lightweight 
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‘No More Repair 
Hassles! 
Underground's Lifetime Warranty 
extends the manufacturer's warranty 
for as long as you own the equipment 


Ask for details at the Underground 
Camera store nearest you. 





Olympus 3-year Extended 
Guaranty available for 
or get 
Underground Camera’s Lifetime 
Warranty for just $3590 more 

OM77 AF only 
Plus, a FREE annual cleaning Re 


and check-up 


$4997 


OM77 AF only 
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Our 
os 


Experienced Technicians Give You 





Studio-Quality Color Prints 


¢ Computer controlled _ 
quality for sharp, | 
clear prints | 

e Professional, trained 
technicians 

@ Competitive prices 

mean you save 

money! 

(35mm and 110 film only) 
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Underground Camera stores with One-hour labs a 
Boston 659 Boylston St (617)266-8931 1-Hour Labs in Zayre Stores = | 
Boston 34 Bromfield St (617)426-7811 Milford 196 E. Main St ee IR ‘ 
Cambridge 101 First St (617)547-4646 N. Dartmouth 160 N. Dartmouth Plaza (617)999-3121 a 4 a 
Franklin 60 Franklin Village Dr (617)520-1972 Bloomfield CT 271 Cottage Grove (203)243-9531 aT | 
Hanover Hanover Mall (617)826-5432 E. Hartiord CT 5 Main St (203)568-2291 Other 1-Hour locations | 
Hyannis Cape Cod Mall (617)771-0657 Newington CT Berlin Tpk (203)667-2656 Braintree So. Shore Plaza (617)843-4619 | 
Natick Natick Mail (617)653-3437 Washington DC 514 Rhode Island Ave (202)635-6022 Brookline 2 Brookline Place _ (617)566-1261 | 
Newburyport Port Plaza (617)462-5512 Baltimore MD 2501 Belair Rd (301)732-7350 Cambridge 31 Church St. (617)661-5727 | 
Norwood 858 Providence Hwy (617)769-0210 Laure! MD 1 Laurel Piaza (301)725-1010 Newton 211 Sumner St. (617)965-4487 
Wattham 858A Lexington St (617)899-9702 Silver Spring, MD New Hampshire Ave. (301)434-1770 Watertown 550 Arsenal St. (617)924-4252 | 
Worcester Greendale Mall (617)852-8105 Waldorf MD Route 301 (301)645-8901 Waterford CT Crystal Mall (203)444-2687 | 
S. Portland, ME Maine Mall (207)772-7764 Wheaton MD 12211 Viers Mills Rd (301)942-9300 Stow 117 Great Rd. (617)897-5664 
Nashua, NH Pheasant Ln. Mall (603)891-0033 Alexandria VA 6457 Edsall Rd. (703)354-9443 


N. Conway, NH Mt Valley Mail (603)356-5423 Harrisonburg VA Rte. 33 & Terri Dr 


Newington, NH Fox Run Mall (603)436-0706 Manassas VA 7621 Sudiey Rd venees- rie UN D ERG ROUND CAM ERA 
Salem, NH Rte. 28 Mall (603)898- 1066 


Roanoke VA Town Sq (703)563-8155 


LL i 
Albany, NY Crossgates Mal! (518)869-2386 Staunton VA Route 11 (703)886-6301 * * | | 
S. Burlington VT University Mal! (802)864-4423 Martinsburg WV 1355 Old Court House Sq (304)263-8181 ' 




















Don't settle for runts...|[ x 


GET “PORKY” PICS. 
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Aspecial price when we process your color film as 5x7’s. 


Let UNDERGROUND CAMERA ONE-HOUR: PHOTO preserve all of your holiday snaps in 
a big 5x7 format. | . 

Bring in any roll of 110 or 35mm color negative film for processing, and we'll go whole hog — 
a roll-full of 5x7's for just 19¢ extra per print. 

Of course we'll also be offering regular size prints that have earned us a “‘best in the business’’ 
reputation. And either way, we won't take up much of your time. In most cases, you'll get your 
prints back in only sixty minutes. That'll leave you plenty sal to check out the other terrific deals 


Underground is offering this season. at participating stores only 








Carrot CVT-2100 
Video Tripod 


® High-strength closed channel construction 

© Gear-driven extension column 

© Oversized positive-action leg locks 

© Lockable, spring-loaded pan/tilt head with removable arms 


Sale Regularly °8997 


\ $6997 


Carrot 
Traveler Tripod 


@ Ultra-light, very compact 
© Perfect for vacations 
© Weighs just 20 ounces 


SE 507 
Carrot 1126 Tripod 


© 3-way pan/tilt head 

e Closed channel legs with flip lever locks 
¢ Gear driven center extension column 

e Extra sturdy construction 

© Extends to 60” 


sae, - Regularly °3997 
20% on other tripods! 
Gadget bags — 20% Off! 



































Tasco as Nikon 
Binoculars | Binoculars 


© Wide variety of styles fits a wide variety of needs 

® Fully coated precision-alligned optics provide 
bright, clear viewing free of eyestrain 

® Rugged construction 

@ Nikon Inc. 25-year limited warranty included 





® Bring your favorite sports and 
stage events, or that far off scenic 
view “up-close” 


8x30...........92997 
7x 35 wide angle *3 9297 
10x50.......... 934@Q97 
7-15 x 35 zoom $7997 
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Underground’s Quality Flashes 
200A 660T 680T 


Flash head moves up and down so Thyristor circuitry recycles any Our top of the line strobe features a 
you can bounce light off ceiling for a unused flash power to help reduce zoom/swivel/bounce head. Zoom 
natural, diffused effect. Two auto recycling times and extend battery lets you adjust the dispersion 
ranges with auto check light! life. Two auto ranges effective to pattern of flash for correct coverage 
40 feet. with wide angle, normal or telephoto 


lenses, Thyristor circuitry recycles 


$3 2 97 $ 4 O97 unused power. 3 auto ranges up to 2 


70 feet. Manual ratio settings. 


$6997 


























Pro 3500 FTD | Pro 4500 FTD | Pro 3700 FTD 


Fits Nikon 2020, 4004 and dual light flash Fits Canon EOS 650, 
Minolta Maxxum 5000 and | Fits Nikon 2020, 4004 and | 620 models. 
7000 models. Minolta Maxxum 5000 and ¢ Fully dedicated through the lens 

tic flash 
© Dedicated thyristor automatic flash unit 7000 models. ° viiher ava recycles quickly 
e Through the lens auto flash operation e Fully dedicated thyristor circuitry 
e Auto power-off saves batteries e Zoom/swivel/bounce head 


e Fill flash for variety of flash techniques 
¢ Through.the lens auto, flash operation 
e Auto power-off saves batteries 



























Sunpack 344D 


Dedicated Flash Dedicated Flash 
For Canon, Minolta, Nikon and Olympus For Canon 
e Full auto flash exposure and Nikon 


© 3 position zoom head — wide, standard and tele 
e Auto thyristor circuitry 

® Two auto f/stop range for depth-of-field control 
@ Instant readout exposure control 


e Electronically interfaces with 
Canon/Nikon SLR’'s 

@ Automatically sets 
shutter speed 

e Auto thyristor circuitry 


$4,997 
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rom Underground 


Polaroid pictures are in your hand... 








Camera 
= Polaroid 


While the spirit is in 1 your hear “ 














Polaroid Spectra Polaroid 600 LMS 


System Onyx A lot of instant camera for the money! Built-in flash automatically 
fires every time, eliminates harsh shadows, recharges instantly, 


Computerized circuitry automatically: 

® measures distance to your subject with sound waves for perfect 
focus every time 

® mixes daylight with flash and sets lens aperture and shutter 
speed for best exposures 

® warns you with sounds and lights if anything isn’t exactly right 


plus 
8 - year 


extended guaranty 
(reg. $24.97) 


plus 


>25 merchandise certificate by mail 








’ Preset lens means no focusing, Infra-red sensor improves 
The world’s first transparent camera! flash exposures. 


plus 


4 - year 


extended guaranty 
(reg. $9.97) 


plus HE 


deluxe camera bag 
(reg. $16.97) 


plus 


$10 refund by mail 


pageant $ 1 1 O97 Your final cost § 3 O97 


(after certificate by mail) for everything 


(after refund) 














Purchase of Onyx Free roundtrip when you 

















Your choice of 600 speed 
or Spectra System Film 


(when you buy 3, after 
$5.00 refund by mail) 


Super Bonus _/|Polaroid’s Film Sale 


*\ Fly Free on the Pan Am Shuttle with | $5 refund when you buy 3 














You get 4 FRE 
“oliday Bonus » wh 
110 or disc © era 
for 





in the store! 


See stores for details! 
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Panasonic’s 
Industrial 

VHS Video 
Camcorder AG-160 


High-quality images even in low light! 
Imagine capturing sharp video pictures by the light of a 
single birthday candle. New CCD pick-up element 
assures excellent recording results with outstanding 
resolution and fine picture quality — even under low 
lighting conditions. (Down to 7 lux for you pros!) 


Sophisticated auto-focus system 
responds instantly to sudden changes! 


The latest technology! “Piezo” automatic focus system 
assures extreme precision. Light passes through the lens 
to the CCD element, where the piezo element and micro- 
computer check if the focus is correct. If not, the AG-160 
refocuses automatically. 


New possibilities with 1/1000-second 









PROFESSIONAL/INDUSTRIAL VIDEO 


Zoom-in on the objects with 


shutter speed! : 
Exciting new feature allows you to use slow-motion and extreme clarity! 

stop-action playback with almost no distortion. Perfect for 6x Power Zoom lens enables smooth zoom-in/zoom-out. 
atheletic, demonstration and creative uses. Makes strobe- In addition, the macro function lets the AG-160 capture 
effects easy to produce without any additional equipment. small objects clearly and sharply. 





The 
AG-160: Features For 
Professional, Made Easy For Everyone 


g, white balance features make 









continuous adjustments for « 


e Auto-tracin 
perfect pictures 
— 

e Direct playback on viewfinder or TV monito 
s when you choose 


i ding 
matically dates recor ee 
poe e adding voices Or music simple 






g and editing functions mak 


e Dubbin 
ording time (Up to 2 hours an 


e Long VHS rec 








d 40 minutes) 





Included in this package: 


Custom-fitted Accessory 
attache case plus pack 
($110 value) ($40 value) 


All for the low price of “t 4 4. gg 
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Sony CCD-V1 


Video 8 oo, 


S 


* 2-hour record/playback Special price: 
. eH 


© Solid state imager 


e Frame-by-frame/freeze frame features 
e Superimposes date and time on tape if you choose Ss ba) e O97 
Sony CCD-V3 _/ Sony CCD-V5 


Video 8 Camcorder Video 8 Camcorder 


@ Built-in full function playback deck © Compact camcorder 
e Auto focus with macro zoom lens ® Built-in full function playback deck 
e Electronic viewfinder @ Electronically compatible with all “2” video systems 


e CCD image sensor e Auto white balance 
e Auto white balance © Digital superimposer for titles 


sie ° CCD image sensor for sharp picture 
$899 $419997 


BONUS UL with purchase of V-3 BONUS UL with purchase of V-5 


$50.00 credit toward any video accessory FREE custom fitted attache case ($129.97 value) 


Sony Video Tape Spectacular 


SOFREE! 


T120 VHS or L750-Beta 


Your total cost 5s 15 
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SONY. 4. 












for 5 tapes: 


VIDEO RECORDING AND PLAYBACK om 
ENREGISTREMENT ET LECTURE VID! 
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video C CASSETTE 322 METRES 
IDEOCASSETTE 
pe 30min ia oe 









+ Double it-ockpotets abe rom an ust and ing n on poses =e as 
* Wider tid opening accomodates various loading mechar sms <e aA A 
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Underground 
Camera’s 
Premium Quality 
ZA eS Film = x 
ISO 24 exp. 36 exp. 3 Buy 2, Get 1 Free ae 


0 ‘i 2° Plus a $2.00 mail-in refund! 








yA PRINT F us 


35-36 


mad 





200 1.66* 2.20* 
400 2.00* 2.66* 


* your cost each after refund. 
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from UNDERGROU an D CAME | 


Underground accepts mail and phone orders. ¢ Convenient layaway plan available. 
© For more information call (617) 543-9351. 


Underground Camera stores 


1-Hour Labs in Zayre Stores 


“Boston 659 Boylston St (617)266-8931 *N. Conway, NH Mt Valley Mall (603)356-5423 Milford 196 E. Main St (617)478-5771 
*Boston 34 Bromfield St (617)426-7811 *Newington, NH Fox Run Mall (603)436-0706 N. Dartmouth 160 N. Dartmouth Plaza (617)999-3121 
Pru Center 94D Plaza (617)266-5000 *Salem, NH Rte. 28 Mall (603)898- 1066 Bloomfield CT 271 Cottage Grove (203)243-9531 
Harvard Sq. 38 JFK St (617)492-2020 “Albany, NY Crossgates Mall (518)869-2386 E. Hartford CT 5 Main St (203)568-2291 
“Cambridge 101 First St (617)547-4646 Waterford, CT Crystal Mall (203)444-1044 Newington CT Berlin Tpk (203)667-2656 
Braintree So. Shore Plaza (617)843-7787 *S. Burlington VT University Mall (802)864-4423 Washington DC 514 Rhode Island Ave (202)635-6022 


Brockton Westgate Mall 
Burlington 242 Middlesex Tpk 


(617)580-0128 
(617)272-2535 


* Underground Camera stores with One-hour labs. 


Baltimore MD 2501 Belair Rd. . 
Laurel MD 1 Laure! Plaza 


(301)732-7350 
(301)725-1010 


Burlington Burlington Mall (617)273-2927 Silver Spring, MD New Hampshire Ave (301)434-1770 

Danvers Endicott Sq (617)777-4474 Waldorf MD Route 301 (301)645-8901 
*Franklin 60 Franklin Village Dr (617)520-1972 P Wheaton MD 12211 Viers Mills Rd (301)942-9300 
“Hanover Hanover Mall (617)826-5432 9 Other 1-Hour locations Alexandria VA 6457 Edsall Rd (703)354-9443 
*Hyannis Cape Cod Mall (617)771-0657 Braintree So. Shore Plaza (617)843-4619 Harrisonburg VA Rte. 33 & Terri Dr (703)433-7711 

Medford Meadow Glen Mall (617)396-0530 Brookline 2 Brookline Place (617)566-1261 Manassas VA 7621 Sudley Rd (703)368-7716 

Natick Rte. 9 at Oak St (617)653-1130 Cambridge 31 Church St (617)661-5727 Roanoke VA Town Sq (703)563-8155 
*Natick Natick Mall (617)653-3437 Newton 211 Sumner St (617)965-4487 Staunton VA Route 11 (703)886-6301 
“Newburyport Port Plaza (617)462-5512 Watertown 550 Arsenal St (617)924-4252 Martinsburg WV 1355 Old Court House Sq. (304)263-8181 
*Norwood 858 Providence Hwy (617)769-0210 Waterford CT Crystal Mall (203)444-2687 

N. Dartmouth 317 State Rd (617)994-3288 Stow 117 Great Rd (617)897-5664 

Saugus Saugus Plaza (617)233-4701 Industrial A/V 

Somerville Assembly Sq (617)666-5800 858A Providence Hwy, Norwood (617)769-7810 

Swansea Swansea Mall (617)679-6461 i 

“Waltham 858A Lexington St (617)899-9702 | Video at Underground 
*Worcester Greendale Mall (617)852-8105 Norwood 858A Prov. Hwy (617)769-9705 aes eA 
*S. Portland, ME Maine Mall (207)772-7764 Brockton Points West Plaza (617)586-8300 puicone® eae: VI. 
“Nashua, NH Pheasant Ln. Mall (603)891-0033 Burlington 242 Middlesex Tpk (617)272-2535 —_ —— 
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n 36 states, the District of Columbia, 
I and Guam, it is against the law for 

any child between the ages of 10 and 
14 to celebrate the holidays without 
receiving at least one gift subscription to 
National Geographic. Or so my Aunt 
Margaret assured me on five consecutive 
Christmases, when she bestowed said 
subscription in defiance of my well- 
known preference for some less nerdy 
form of auntly largesse. Needless to say, 
Margaret was casting pearls before 
swine. By the time I was old enough to 
appreciate the Geographic, the yearly 
subscription was no longer forthcoming; 
16 years ago, owing to some unpleasant- 
ness surrounding a photo essay entitled 
“The Girls of Papua, New Guinea,” the 
venerable relative abandoned her cul- 
tural-indoctrination efforts and instituted 
her present custom of doling out 
Christmas cheer in the form of hand- 
painted neckties from Sea Island, Geor- 
gia. A pity, really. 

Youthful prejudices aside, however, 
Margaret actually had a helluva good 
idea back in those days. As the folks from 
Sports Illustrated keep reminding us in 
their astoundingly ubiquitous holiday 
commercials, magazine subscriptions can 
make for the almost-ideal holiday gift: 
you don’t have to worry about getting 
the right size, you don’t have to gift-wrap 
them, and you don't get a hernia 
schlepping shopping bags full of them 
through the departure terminal at Logan 
on Christmas Eve. Giving a magazine 
subscription is, in fact, almost as easy as 
giving cash, and enjoys two distinct 
advantages: 1) it’s a lot more thoughtful 
and expressive of the gift-giver’s person- 
ality, and 2) it’s a lot less likely to vanish 
into thin air during an extended Friday 
evening at Rocco’s Excelsior Lounge. 
(This makes it the wisest possible gift for 
people like my. Uncle Spike.) The only 
prerequisite for giving a magazine 
subscription is that the recipient be able 
to read, which obviously makes such 
gifts inappropriate for young children, 
people with failing eyesight, and Sean 
Penn. Other than that, though, it’s hard 
to go wrong when you give the gift of 
words. 

There are, however, a couple of points 
to remember when deciding which 
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periodicals to dole out to which loved 
ones. Obviously, care should be taken to 
match the subscription to its recipient's 
tastes and interests, with common sense 
dictating that some magazines are just 
not appropriate for some people: Judge 
Ginsburg, say, probably wouldn't ap- 
preciate a subscription to High Times, 
nor would Danny Ortega much care for a 
year’s worth of Soldier of Fortune, and it 
: would be a definite mistake to lavish 12 
months of Penthouse on anyone known 
familiarly to his pals as “Your 
Eminence.” Even more important, how- 
ever, is realizing that the giving of certain 
magazines, no matter how worthwhile or 
appropriate, evinces a definite lack of 
imagination on the part of the subscrip- 
tion-giver. Of course, there’s nothing 
wrong with handing out subscriptions to 
Time or Newsweek or The New Yorker 
or even Sports Illustrated — just as 
there’s nothing wrong with giving out 
hand-painted neckties from Sea Island, 
Georgia. Personally, though, given the 
choice, I'd go for the necktie every time. 

With that in mind, what follows is a list 
of a 10 magazine titles that are just far 
enough out of the mass-market main- 
stream to raise an eyebrow or two when 
the presents start getting passed around 
in late December. Some are familiar 
enough, a couple are downright obscure, 
but each one could be an outstanding 
holiday gift for the right person. 

For starters, a few imports: this year 
marks the first time American readers are 
able to subscribe to Granta, a once 
moribund British literary quarterly that’s 
lately gained a reputation for being a sort 
of New Yorker that people actually like 
to read cover-to-cover. Granta’s editors 
are perversely proud of the fact that they 
don’t waste space on reviews, devoting 
their pages instead to new fiction, 
international reportage, and the oc- 
casional novelette by an established 
author. Like a lot of literary magazines, 
Granta has a tendency toward preten- 
tiousness, but it’s indulged far less 
frequently than in some of the counter- 
parts on this side of the Atlantic. (The 
introductory American subscription rate 
for four quarterly issues is $15; curiously 
enough, you receive five issues for the 

Continued on page 18 
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4 "02 COLOGNE VITABATH Professional 10 Pi me 
a ‘ COLLECTION Curling Iron a tece y ~ 
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Ine Riva 1250 was designed to provide oa 
luxurious styling experience tor both the 
professional stylist and the novice at home 































LIGHT-UP MIRROR 


FLATTERING ILLUMINATION 
WITHOUT GLARE 



















PAUL im SCULPTURE ° AUSSIE MEGA fe} 
MITCHELL || SPRAY isin. SHAMPOO Se) WAVING or CRIMPING IRONS 
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NOW IN 7 CONVENIENT LOCATIONS... ONE NEAR YOU! 


LEXINGTON 


199 Mass. Ave 


862-6677 


BOSTON 
59 Temple Place 
Piste Bilerels 


426-0921 


SWAMPSCOTT 
Vinn in Sq. Mall 
(next to Bradiee's) 


592-5464 


WAKEFIELD 
GREENWOOD 


Melrose Wakefield line 
1285 Main St 


662-0454 


BURLINGTON 
Rt. 3A next to 
Metro Credit Union 
Totgel tS Migelumieleliel- Mille) 


272-0378 


SALEM 


94 Lafayette St 


744-7338 


DANVERS 
Liberty Tree Mall 


777-4795 
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price of four if you send cash with your 
subscription order. Chuck and Di must 
be soaking up all the rest of the hard 
currency over there on the scepter’d isle. 
Send whatever form of specie you prefer 
to Granta Subscriber Service Depart- 
ment, Box 909, Farmingdale, New York 
11737-9809.) 

Far more traditional, and endowed 
with all the virtues and warts of said 
tradition, is the Times Literary Supple- 
ment. Sure, it’s stuffy, and sure, it’s 
always being quoted at cocktail parties 
by pompous, constipated, pipe-smoking 
boobs with that permanently dazed, 
stuffed-frog expression of someone 
who’s just been smacked across the 
occipital bone with a hardback copy of 
Ulysses. So what? TLS is still the best 
weekly collection of literary criticism and 
commentary around, and it’s a positive 
boon to any devoted book-lover. (TLS 
will set you back $80 for 52 weekly 
issues, but it’s worth it. Export your 
currency to Linda Bartlett, Times Literary 
Supplement, Priory House, St. John’s 
Lane, London ECIM4BxX, England.) 

The choice of devoted opera buffs, 
we're told, is Opera magazine, also the 
product of a gaggle of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects. Actually, we're taking this com- 
pletely on faith, because we started leaf- 
ing through one issue and never got past 
the headline IS ‘CAV’ REALLY VERISMO? 
which struck us as some sort of ad- 
vanced code. But Phoenix classical music 
editor Lloyd Schwartz, who’s forgotten 
more about opera than we ever learned 


(which is to say, he’s ever forgotten any- 
thing about opera), swears by this 
monthly collection of operatic criticism, 
pertinent book reviews, and scheduling 
information for major companies around 
the world. (A subscription includes 12 
monthly issues, plus the annual Festival 
issue. How much you pay depends on 
how fast you want to get your copy: 
direct airmail costs $60, ‘airspeed 
delivery” goes for $50, and “surface 
mail,”” which evidently involves a 
caravan of particularly lethargic camels, 
will set you back only $35. Name your 
method-of-delivery poison, and send 
your money to OPERA, DSB, 14/16 The 
Broadway, Wickford, Essex, SS117AA, 
England.) 

Also for music lovers is an offbeat and 
decidedly eclectic bimonthly from LA 
called Option. Again, we're forced to 
plead musical ignorance here, but those 
who know tell us this is the real thing. A 
quick scan of the contents page reveals 
coverage of musical forms ranging from 
pop to jazz to dub to classical to the New 
Tango; a quick scan of a couple of articles 
reveals some genuinely good writing; 
and a quick scan of a regular feature 
called “Aunt Donald’s Hot Platters” 
reveals that this magazine is inspired 
enough to combine its column of jazz- 
record reviews with a monthly recipe 
feature. On that basis alone, we’d spring 
for this one. (Option will run you $12 for 
six bimonthly issues, but if you want 
them delivered by first-class mail, it’s 
gonna cost you $18. Make checks pay- 
able to Sonic Options Network and mail 
them to 2345 Westwood Boulevard, Suite 
2, Los Angeles, California 90064.) 

Switching back to the written word, a 
couple of local entries stand out. First off, 
of course, is the venerable literary 
quarterly Ploughshares, easily the best- 


established and most varied literary 
magazine in these parts. (That taste for 
variety extends to the magazine's policy 
of rotating its editors, with a different 
editor for each issue.) Ploughshares, too, 
suffers from occasional highbrow af- 
fectedness, but it’s home to enough 
genuinely first-class writing that it’s 
definitely worth an investment. (Four 
quarterly issues go for $15. Send that 
amount to Ploughshares, Box 529, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts 02139-0529.) 

Off on a _ considerably different 
tangent, mystery buffs swear by The 
Drood Review of Mystery, a five-year- 
old Boston-based monthly that’s pretty 
much the bible for the you-see-my-good- 
Watson-but-you-do-not-observe crowd. 
The Drood Review is considered among 
the most intellectual of the mystery- 
review genre, with exceedingly literate 
criticism of recent releases, and very little 
in the way of fawning interviews with 
those overbearing second-rate novelists 
who spend their time talking about how 
their character really isn’t a ripoff of 
Robert B. Parker’s Spenser, nor for that 
matter with Parker himself. Another 
valued feature is the Review's twice- 
yearly listing of upcoming paperback 
and hardcover mystery releases, just 
about the most comprehensive such 
catalogue published anywhere in the 
country. (Twelve monthly issues will set 
you back $16. Being careful to leave no 
incriminating fingerprints, enclose a 
check for that amount in an envelope 
addressed to The Drood Review, Box 
8872, Boston, Massachusetts 02114.) 

Also local, though hardly appropriate 
for casual reading, is the Harvard 
Medical School Health Letter. To be 
precise, this isn’t a magazine at all, but 
rather an eight-page monthly newsletter. 
Still, it’s hard to find a more useful and 


informative gift. The Health Letter is that 
rarest of joys, a publication that explains 
the latest in medical research and offers 
sensible advice for improving one’s 
health, all in language that’s com- 
prehensible to the layman. It’s pretty 
much what you'd get if you took The 
New England Journal of Medicine and 
had it translated into English. (A year’s 
worth of medical news and advice will 
cost you a healthy $18; you can send a 
check now or be billed later. Send your 
subscription request to Harvard Medical 
School Health Letter, Subscription De- 
partment, Box 10945, Des Moines, Iowa 
50350-0945. That’s right, Iowa. No, we 
don’t know why.) 

Switching gears completely, movie 
buffs may well appreciate a year’s 
subscription to Premiere. Then again, 
they may well not. A new, slick, and 
handsomely produced national 
magazine offering capsule reviews of 
recent releases, as well as interviews of 
stars and directors and producers and 
screenwriters, and maybe someday the 
guy who invented the fake butter they 
pour over the popcorn in the lobby 
concession stand, Premiere is decidedly 
middlebrow as far as cinema mags are 
concerned. It’s apparently designed to fill 
that vast middle ground between the 
intellectual analysis of Cahiers du 
Cinéma and the drooling crapola ladled 
out in your average fan magazine. Seeing 
as we don’t really know much about film, 
we asked a few people who do — a few 
of them liked Premiere and a few of them 
didn’t. We took a look at it ourselves, and 
it seemed okay to us. You want a more 
definite opinion, call Siskel. Or Ebert. 
Which one is the fat guy, anyway? Oh, 
hell, it looks great on our coffee table. 
(Twelve monthly issues go for $11.95. 

Continued on page 22 

















politics in the 80’s. 


Politics in the blood 


On Primary Day, 1986, anyone with an eye on American 
politics was looking to Boston and the race for the Eighth 
Congressional District. There, the scions of two political 
dynasties headed the field in one of the most expensive, 
highly publicized, hotly contested elections in our history. 
This is the dramatic, detailed story of Joe Kennedy’s suc- 
cessful run for the seat once occupied by JFK, a fascinat- 
ing, microscopic examination of the art of grass-roots 


Plenty of 


7 Day Money back 
Free Parking 


Guarantee 


= 


The Newest Concept in Retailing 
All your Christmas shopping in a department store 
setting at Discount prices always. 











Over 65,000 sq. feet with 200 individual stores 











Gerald Sullivan& Michael Kenney 


Located at 810 Lynnway, Lynn 1A, North of General 
Edwards Bridge between Bldg. 19 7/8 & Bob Brest Buick 


Hours Mon-Sat 10:00 -10:00 Sun 10:00 - 7:00 
Vendor Space Available Starting at $17 Daily. Call 598-5450, 598-2913 
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Canon: 
A new world of 


calculating comfort. 


It’s-all in the palm of your hand. 

Forty easy to operate, easy to read calculating 
geniuses. Solar, battery or adapter powered. 
Each with a single live memory. And the ability 
to.make your life easier for years to come. 


For people on the move. . 

The home, office or store goes with you. In your 
pocket, purse or a small corner of your briefcase. 
Unbelievably efficient, compact, whisper-quiet 
and economical. It’s all about time. Canon helps 
you make the most of it. °°": | 
From Masters in Finance to High Science. 
Whether it’s credit.card, shirt pocket, checkbook 
or hand-held size, Canon calculators function to 
your lifestyle. Compounding interest, marking up 


your inventory, completing up to 149 advanced 
scientific and statistical functions or just storing 
your credit card and checkbook balances. Canon 
calculators: user-friendly and a companion for ;f- 
any job. os 
Canon strikes a great response. iM 
The easiest-decision? Choose black pr white: - +f... 
From there, it’s add, subtract, multiply, divide." J. ° 


: Or figure percents, discounts, square-roots, lap: - .F...*." 
* ‘time, item count. With a stop watch or-an alarm: ‘}’. -~" 
: And-a reminder for the year, month, day; hour, -* }- 

- minute and second. From liquid crystal display to 


sophisticated slant key touch, Canon provides the | 
response you need. When you need it. Electronic Calculators 


The answer's in-the palm of your hand. 


For the Canon Dealer nearest you, call ASCO 1-800-327-8268 Regional Distributor for Canon Consumer Products. 








. Enter to Win 
a house full of 
Whirlpool appliances! 


Thousands of other prizes! 


Ends Dec. 31, 1987. No purchase 
necessary. Must be 18. 
Void where prohibited. 














Model 
LA5800XS 

Super Load 
Capacity 









° 8 Automatic Cycles ¢ 4 Water Temp Settings « 








“Infinite” Water Level Control e MAGIC CLEAN® 
Abin Filter e Gentle Wash System | 








« Thiehpto Refrigerator | 














Whirlpool has challenged 
us to move out our 
Whirlpool appliances, so 
we're offering you our 
best deals! 





Model 
LE/G5800XS 
Gentle Heat 
System 








e Large Load Capacity ¢ Automatic DRY- 








MISER® Control e “Infinite” Temperature Control 
" Drying Cycles 








Dishwasher 


2 “Which Undercounter 








———, Model 
etn’ | | ETZONKXS 
-—es—]/ | 19.9 Cu. ft. 
=———— Refrigerator/ 
| Freezer 











| PRersercereccncssscemamer >) 
iL ** — 











¢ Provision for Optional ICEMAGIC® Automatic 
Ice Maker ¢ Up-Front Illumination and Tem- 
perature Controls ¢ Glass Crisper and Meat Pan 








a ¢ No-fingerprint Textured Steel Doors 














—— Model 
DU8900XT 

featuring the 
Quiet Wash 
System 






¢ Quiet Wash System e 16 Programs/Options 
including 6 Automatic Programs ¢ Clean Touch 











All Whirlpool appliances 
have earned this seal. 


Console ¢ Power Clean™ Washing. System e 
ieee Delay Wash Option a 




















Our Low Prices Can Make Your World A Little Easier! 


SEE YOUR LOCAL WHIRLPOOL DEALER 








ONE FULL YEAR FREE REPLACEMENT 
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On or off the wall: for the time of your life 








Your days are numbered 


Calendars are ringing in the new year 


by Sally Cragin 


nce upon a time, calendars — like milk in 
O bottles — were delivered by the milkman. 

These record-keepers were hardly 
elaborate — the construction tended toward the 
flimsy, usually just a sheet of cardboard folded in 
two. The calendar part consisted of 12 sheets of 
paper stapled beneath the crease. Glued above 
would be a slick photograph of cows in a pasture, 
or kittens in a basket, with the name of the dairy 
printed in block letters below. Before the calendar 
biz grew into the many-headed creature it is today 
(anything from Rambo to Bambi, mealworms to 
Maseratis, can be found on today’s timekeepers), 
things were simpler. If you owned a garage, you 
got a free calendar from the motor-oil company 
you patronized; if you ran a tavern, you got a 
calendar with Miss Rheingold; if you went to 
church regularly (and who didn’t?), your Sunday 
School teacher would hand you one listing 
nonsecular ephemera such as the birth dates of 
obscure saints. And if you lived in a Hollywood 
movie, you probably used one of those note pads 
with big numbers filling the sheets that fluttered 
off like autumn leaves. Time, as it has a habit of 
doing, merely passed. 

Not so today. Dealing with the array of 
decorative sheets in even a haphazardly stocked 
bookstore is enough to send the most seasoned 
gift-buyer reeling. Calendar manufacture is 
serious business — companies like Universe, on 
this coast, and Landmark and Portal Press, on the 
Pacific side, turn out dozens, and there’s not a 
museum in the northern hemisphere that doesn’t 
have at least one calendar commemorating 
various artworks in its possession. Not surpris- 
ingly, this year’s Boston cover girl for arty 
intellectuals is Andrew Wyeth’s Nordic farm girl. 
In most bookstores there are two styles of Helga 
calendars, premium-priced at $11.95 and $17.95. 
The less-expensive Helga has more grid space in 
which to write down appointments, but no nudes; 
the higher-priced Helga is enormous (about two 
feet by 18 inches), moderately pretentious, with 
days of the week given in French and Japanese, as 
well as in English, and reproductions of the 
heroine en déshabillé. 

Less trendy, but equally timeless (for a year, 
anyway) might be an architecturally oriented 
timekeeper. This year, most stores have the 
spacious Frank Lloyd Wright item in stock, in 
which each month depicts one of the architect's 
otherworldly designs. There’s also a splendid color 
Art Deco calendar, published by Harry N. Abrams 
Inc., which features lots of building details. And, 
once again, there is a calendar devoted to the 
photos of Edward Steichen — with no lack of 
striking compositions. The American Institute of 
Architecture has issued a handsome sheaf for 1988, 
with glorious color shots of the Temple of Karnak, 
among other views. The most poetic picture is 
perhaps Brian Stonecraft’s “Moscow 1982.” This is a 
photo of a puddle in Red Square, reflecting the 
onion domes of the Kremlin. In the upper-right area 
we see a man walking away, probably a bureaucrat, 
judging from the sturdy quality of his shoes. One 
hardly knows what to make of the shot — has 
Stonecraft just been reprimanded, or is the 
phantom only an anonymous passer-by? It doesn’t 
matter, the AIA item succeeds both as a showcase 
for its members and as a useful item — there’s more 
than enough space for vital information. 


And, after all, isn’t that the point of a calendar? 
Of course, if you need to get something for 
someone who has acres of wall space, you might 
just say to hell with decoration and get the 
Graphic 365 (about $13.50). If you've been in a 
copy shop recently, you’ve seen one of these 
babies. Half the size of a beach towel, each month 
has four-inch-high numbers, stark black-on- 
white. Sure, there’s not much room to write things 
down, but the sheer magnitude of the Graphic 365 
will impress each day on your memory. And 
perhaps the giftee could disengage the sheets from 
their binder and wallpaper a bathroom when the 
year is up. 

If you're more certain of a recipient's tastes (and 
you better be pretty damn sure if your choice is 
between Vanna White’s entry, say, and the 
Distinguished Women calendar), no fetish goes 
unindulged. Taste for the weird? Gary Larson 
(‘The Far Side”) has a compendium of his offbeat 
characters. Hankering for wide open spaces? The 
Dream Garden Press in California has a herd of 
calendars from their Wilderness division. Choose 
between glamour shots of the Grand Canyon, the 
Great Smokey Mountains, views of Utah, or the 
Western states for just $8.95. If you like to go 
actually mess around in the out-of-doors, there’s a 
useful item called the New England Weekender’s 
Calendar, published by Kanin Press,» in 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire (call 603-433-4775, if 
you can’t find it in stores). This has an amazing 
array of information about things to do in the 
country, such as state fairs, rock-swaps, classic-car 
shows, and music festivals. And, once again, 
photographer Harvey Edwards has a ballet-theme 
calendar. His work is in the ultrarealist style that 
became popular in the late ‘70s — close-ups of a 
ballerina en pointe, with textural emphasis given 
to her battered satin toe shoes. His 1988 edition 
has some lush shots of leotarded dancers embrac- 
ing (is it a Danskin ad or is it art?) as well as 
humorous pictures of unraveling leg-warmers. If 
yuu get this for a very young dancer, you might as 
well demystify the little prancer further by 
handing him or her a copy of Edward Gorey’s The 
Gilded Bat, one of the most frightening books 
about ballet that ever dripped from anybody's 
pen. (The heroine Maudie Splaytoes leads a life of 
excruciating dreariness and hard work, enlivened 
only by an affair with a tubercular gymnast. 
Finally a star, she has no time to herself, and 
eventually meets her demise when a raven flies 
into the propeller of her touring plane. But we 
digress.) 

Animals are always ferocious sellers. According 
to various sales personnel queried, penguins, 
dogs, horses, puffins, aquatic life, Disney critters, 
soaring eagles, and diving dolphins are all doing 
well, but naturally not as well as cats. Any kind of 
cat. Our favorite was George Herrman’s Krazy Kat 
(Felix’s spiteful forefeline), who stars in his own 
calendar, chasing Ignatz the mouse right into the 
date-boxes. More elegant are a couple of Japanese 
cat calendars prowling around the stores. And, if 
you actually have a cat, and that cat eats Nine 
Lives cat food, start saving the labels, because if 
you have 50 (from the little cans) plus 50 cents, 
you can send away for the 1988 Morris for 
President calendar. Purina has a similar deal, only 
its subjects are celebrities’ feline companions. Last 

Continued on page 22 





<-" DREW FARMS 
y COUNTRY STORE 


. THE WESTFORD 
CHRISTMAS SHOP 


Christmas ts a time to renew old friend- 

- ships and share our hospitality. The gifts we 
vive, the foods we prepare. the way we 

decorate our homes reflect the warmth and 

generous spirit of the season. Good food 

\ and special gifts are at the heart of evers 

: 7 » a celebration...and here vou will find the 
' unique and uncommon, including abundant 

: fruit and gift baskets vou can individually 

create. Our premium trees, wreaths, greens 

und enchanting decorations will set a festive 

mood. Come enjoy the sights, smells, and 


: ) tastes of Christmas. Come make our tradi- 
: tions.a part of your holiday season. 
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f Just off 495 at exit 32. Boston Rd., Westford.MA 
¢ Country Store Open Daily. Year Round. 692-9019 
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| Our Holiday Sale is a real sleeper. 


Save 25”-50” on 
all furniture 
and futons 





50% OFF STUDIO SLEEPER 
Double reg. $299 Queen reg. $325 
Sale $149.99 


4 


25% OFF ALL FUTONS 
Cotton—Premium Plus-— Lifestyle Lightweight 
7 


46%-50% OFF LOTUS PLATFORM BED 
Double reg. $369 Queen reg. $419 
Sale $199.99 


4 


25% OFF CHELSEA SOFA/BED 
Double reg. $348 Sale $259.99 
Queen reg. $409 Sale $304.99 


e 


25% OFF SHERWOOD CHAIRS AND ROCKERS 
Chairs reg. $139 Sale $104.99 
Rocker reg. $149 Sale $110.99 


od 


50% OFF SHERWOOD FUTON LOVE SEAT 
Reg. $289 Sale $144.99 


° 


25% OFF CHELSEA LOUNGER 
Single size reg. $239 Sale $179.99 


SALE STARTS SATURDAY DECEMBER 5th 


newkmoo 
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1030 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, 492-8262 1393 Beacon St., Brookline, 566-1431 
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On the sixth day 


of Christmas my true love gave to 

me a jumbo solar calculator ($19.95), 
a flip file from Auckland ($24.95), 
and a portable electric fan from 


Italy ($40.00). 


Museum Wharf 451-2074 





Back Bay 267-5460 
Concord 369-1590 . 
Sr 257 acewares 
Wellesley 237-2860 ' 

Newton Centre 527-9170 The Practical Christmas Store. 








Calenders 


Continued from page 21 
year, one month featured Dynas- 
ty’s Linda Evans’s cat, a pure- 
bred as blonde as its owner. 
Send-aways aren’t a bad idea, 
all- around. This year, Thomas's 
English Muffins has the Tasteful- 
ly Fit calendar, which offers 
“recipes, serving suggestions, 
and valuable coupons” from both 
Thomas’s and “other famous 
brands.” And you don’t have to 
save a bunch of labels — just one 
proof of purchase plus $1.50, for 
the gift that keeps on giving, so to 
speak. Shall we get even 
cheaper? Dunkin’ Donuts has a 
calendar that’s free with a 
coupon, so start scanning the 
Sunday supplement ads soon. 
Last year’s was fairly hilarious — 
misty views of loving couples 
dining on Dunkin’ Donuts in 
various bucolic settings. And, as 
each month concluded, you could 
tear off a bunch of coupons that 
were good tor the next month. 
Then again, some of us eschew 
hang-up calendars for the wallet 
variety. The Filofax (at least $150 
in various emporia) is still the 
best-looking date-book we've 
seen, even at that price. If you 
want to cheat, most stationery 
stores carry notebooks of similar 
dimensions, so you can just buy 
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Of course. 


“ti” 


can’t Christmas 
be 


a Jewish 
Holiday? 


Isn’t Christmas the birthday 
of the greatest Jew 
who ever lived? 


Y’shua (that's the Jewish way to say Jesus) 
was born in a Jewish place 
— Bethlehem 
to a Jewish mother 
— Miriam 
according to the Jewish prophets 
for a Jewish purpose 


— the salvation of the world 


Maybe some don't like Christmas 
~ because of mistletoe, merchandising and 
media hype. Maybe others suffer from 
“Santa Claustrophobia.” Maybe they 
haven't discovered Yshua who is 
the reason for the season. 

But some Jewish people 
know him and they can tell 
you why Y’shua makes 
them celebrate. 

Their stories are in the 
book, Jesus far Jews. You 
can buy the hardcover 
edition at your local 
religious bookstore 
for $17.95. But if you 

fill out the coupon 
below, a special 
inquirer’s edition 
can be yours for 
just $1 postpaid. 











(offer limited to one per household) Mail to: Je for Jews book 








aa 
Fill out this coupon Name 
and send $1.00 to get Address 
your copy of 
Jesus fer Jews postpaid. City State Zip. 
C8751 


c/o Jews fer Jesus ¢ 60 Haight St. ¢ San Francisco, CA 94102-5895 











Filofax filler-paper ($3 and up). 
There’s something deliciously 
snobbish about using a Filofax 
category sheet (they have diary 
pages entitled “Menu,” “Hotel 
Comments,” and “Seating Plan”’) 
for mundane grocery lists. But 
what if your dear one is a week- 
at-a-glance kind of person in- 
stead of month-at-a-time? Might 
as well stick to wall calendars, 
and show off your good taste. 
The ne plus ultra, then, is 
probably the Historia Antiqua 
1988 Wall Calendar, available 
from Banana Republic for $69.95. 
Uh, what was that price again? 
The store’s catalogue rhapsodizes 
that “each of these six antique 
maps is a beautiful reproduction 
of a 16th- or 17th-century or- 
iginal, rendered on acid-free 
paper. The maps can be dis- 
engaged from the calendar for 


permanent wall placement.” 
Aha! Now we get it — presents 
for Christmas 1988! O 


Magazines 


Continued from page 18 

Remit said sum to Premiere, Box 
11395, Des Moines, Iowa 50347. 
Yup, lowa again. You figure it 
out.) 

Also suitable for coffee-table 
display is Food & Wine, which 
we're told on good authority is 
the most useful of all those 
pretty-picture gourmet 
magazines that started springing 
up about the time Julia Child had 
the whole country swilling cook- 
ing sherry in its spare time. 
Granted, the folks over at Food & 
Wine didn’t waste any time 
waiting for inspiration back 
when they were figuring out 
what to name the damn thing. 
But they evidently do spend a lot 
of time putting together recipes 
and menus that can be produced 
by people other than Cordon 
Bleu chefs and people rich 
enough to hire Cordon Bleu 
chefs. Which is to say, they’re not 
really into recipes that can only 
be made with imported Transyl- 
vanian hazelnuts. They are into 
practical touches, like including 
some relatively low-calorie rec- 
ipes that are actually low-calorie 
enough to allow the dieter a glass 
of wine along with the food. 
We're impressed that they take 
the name so seriously. (A year’s 
worth of fine dining — 12 issues 
— will set you back $20. Send 


_ your portrait of Andrew Jackson 


to Food & Wine, Box 3004, 
Harlan, lowa 51537. While you're 
at it, ask them to explain what the 
hell they’re doing out in Iowa. 
And see if they can arrange for 
Dukakis to call home once in a 
while.) 

Finally, it’s time for a personal 
favorite: for our money, there’s 
no more interesting, readable, 
and informative national 
magazine around than Scientific 
American. Sure, when we were 
growing up the only people we 
knew who read SA were all those 
misanthropic trolls in the Physics 
and Chemistry Clubs, a bunch of 
needle-nosed dwarves with ter- 
minal acne and ink stains all over 
the bottoms of their shirt pockets 
from when they put their pens 
back with the tops still off. Okay, 
so we wouldn't have been caught 
dead reading SA back in high 
school. But we read it now — 
honestly, this is one magazine 
that makes scientific discoveries 
both interesting and com- 
prehensible, without succumbing 
to the foolish oversimplification 
of so-called popular science 
magazines. Besides, there's really 
no way to resist a magazine that 
runs cover headlines like “Are 
Galaxies Streaming Toward a 
Distant Great Attractor?” (Scien- 
tific American is currently offer- 
ing 12-month subscriptions at a 
holiday gift rate of $19.97; if you 
miss the bus, you'll have to fork 
over $24. Send your money to 
Scientific American, Box 965, 
Farmingdale, New York 
11737-9665. And be grateful 
they’re not in Iowa.) 0 
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DIVINE 
DECADENCE 


20th 


An Innovative Concept in Home Furnishings 





Specializing in Art Deco, Moderne & Mid-Century 


Also new sculptures, juke boxes & the most unusual array 
of collectables (including a life size 
CREATURE FROM THE BLACK LAGOON) 













535 Columbus Avenue, ¢ Boston, MA 02118 (617) 266-1477 
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CHRISTMAS SECRETS 


A Seasonal Cooperative Crafts Store 
FINE CRAFTS 
38A Brattle Street 
Harvard Square, Cambridge 


Mon - Fri: 10 am - 9 pm 
Saturday: 10 am - 6 pm 
Sunday: Noon - 5 pm 








868-4434 


Unique gifts for everyone on your list! 


OPEN NOW THROUGH DECEMBER 24 














We, ee » © 
UNUSUAL GIFTS 


UNUSUAL FAMILIES 





¢ Original « e Rock 
movie promo 
posters posters 
¢ Museum e e Black & 
prints white 
¢ Sports « prints 
posters e Personality « 
«Ready « photos 
made ¢ Lowest « 
frames priced 
. Postcards « framing 
& ¢ Poster « 
calendars mounting 





MOSTLY POSTERS 


1028 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
T Green Line B train to Babcock St. 


233-7335 VISA/MC/AMEX Open 7 days 

















BOSTON'S 
BONSAI 
NURSERY 


- Choose from the largest se- 
lection of beautiful indoor 
& outdoor Bonsai, Bonsai 
starters and accessories in 
New England. Very reason- 
able prices. 


COMPLETE FOLLOW UP SERVICE 
NEW ENGLAND 
BONSAI GARDENS 


at Lookout Farm 
89 Pleasant St. (off Rt. 16) 
South Natick 


Sane 7 _ ¢ 653-6330 ¢ Eves M - F 











An Antique Tradition 
. With j a Distinwve Contemporary Style 





Creat a centerpiece in your recreation room with a 
custom-made Billiard Table from Darts & Parts. The 
table features solid oak; 1 inch thick Italian slate, and 


es leather pockets. 
omplete game room supplies. 


























59 Munroe St., 701 Moody St., 
& Lynn, MA 01901 Waltham, MA 02154 
592-4938 893-9505 
Please rush a free color catalog to: 
Feo Name 
Street 
eure Cit 
“canst, State Zip 
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. This Holiday Scaeza i are 


TRAIN 


Your Family 
To Have Fun !!!! 


From November into the early part of the new 
year, Edaville is transformed into a dazzling and 
color-drenched Christmas extravaganza. The 
largest outdoor Christmas light show in New 
England. Over 200,000 colored lights and 
dozens of special displays create a 
“Wonderland by Light” in New England 

after dark. Riding through a countryside dotted 


with brightly-lit seasonal displays. - m Y z y iI 
— SUIS WW — = af N 


you'll stay warm and comfortable inside ———a — —— 
: SESS; ww Ss 


our cozy, heated passenger cars and 


share in the excitement of this unique Z N (x: : ae 
family Christmas experience ZF. ANY N IS 
4 YASS BY 
Slo 
\ 







FG 


Nov. 1 thru 
January 3, 1988 


Mon.-Fri. 4-9 p.m./Sat.-Sun. 2-9 p.m 
CLOSED Thanksgiving & Christmas Days 


EDAVILLE R.R. ae 


Directions: From 1-495 take 
Route 58 North. From Route 3 
take Route 44 West to Route 58 
South. Follow Edaville Railroad 
Train Signs. 


It's Always More 
Fun with a Group ° 
(617)866-4526 * 4 
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Holiday 


Greetings , 

rom “Pands20* ody hos: 
Learning pe oF 0-8 
Express Sun. 12-5 


Starting Nov. 27 


2 


Learning 1a:4 0) os) 










Corner of Routes 2A & 27, Acton, telephone 263-4009. 
53 Chestnut Street. Needham, telephone 444-8650 










































201 MASS. AVE. BOSTON, MA 021 15 (617) 267-2451 
— EN fp NORTH POLE 
\ io 
7 SPECIAL | 
pm CHRISTMAS 
DELIVERY 
STRATEGIST 
vm 
! -INVOICE L ~ 
Q DELIVER TO: COMPLEAT STRATEGIST | 
6, FROM: NORTH POLE rs 
| VIA: S.D.I. — SANTA DELIVERY INITIATIVE |S 
©, CONTENTS: BOARD GAMES, COMPUTER GAMES, |6 
| ROLE PLAYING GAMES, MINIATURES, |O 
O BOOKS, MAGAZINES, DICE, PAINT, 
O| GIFT CERTIFICATES, AND LOTS OF a: 
“ OTHER NEAT STUFF THAT WE CAN'T, 
rs TELL YOU ABOUT BECAUSE IT’S NOT 
O| CHRISTMAS YET. iS 
Bie aL 























Salad Bar 
$8.95 


Filet Mignon, Chicken Teriyaki, 
Sole Meuniere, London Broil, Sirloin Tips, 
Roast Beef Au Jus, or 
Stuffed Scrod With Newburg Sauce 
at NO ADDITIONAL CHARGE. 















NEWBURY'S 


For 50 Years Back Bay’s Neighborhood Restaurant 
94 Massachusetts Ave. (at Newbury St.) 536-0184 
Open Noon-Midnight Seven Days 

















We've got experience in all subjects 


Art « Nature « Science « First Editions e Graphics 
Philosophy « Music « Nautical « History & more 


USED, RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT 


BRATTLE BOOK SHOP 
942-0210 


9 West Street, Downtown Boston 


Proprietors George & Kenneth Gloss 
Fine libraries bought and sold 
MasterCard/Visa and American Express cards honored 
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Specialists in 
the Manufacturing 
of Custom Made 
and 
Antique Bedding for 
Over 50 Years 














The Finest Bedding 
at Factory Prices 
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GARDNER MATTRESS CORP. 
744-1810 744-7230 
254 Canal St. Salem, MA 01970 





























FERRE 4 mise) same! 
Quality products 
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©“8 | WORLD'S ONLY 

|\COMPUTER| 

_MUSEUM 





Unique holiday gifts for computer buffs and the 
computer curious — blinking jewelry, books, posters, 
games, puzzles and much more. Just a 15 minute walk 
from Faneuil Hall. 





The Computer Museum Store, 300 Congress Street, 
Museum Wharf, Boston, MA 02210 (617) 426-2800. 
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Framings 


Specializing in Japanese Woodblock Prints 
















E oTwAS Pelie 

bye 
Original Japanese ate eh ae 
pueds tone onquishe oF curl os. e f, d 
gifts of beauty and oe ae ie 


lasting value. 





LOW ne naan Z 
Y PRICE Ry 5 @| A 
101 Charles St. HIGH Ag dil P| -? dl ll 5 
Boston QUALITY 





227-4288 





LAST YEAR’S SELL OUT IS BACK BY 
POPULAR DEMAND 
% RED SHIRT WITH GREEN AND WHITE ART 
% 50% COTTON, 50% POLYESTER QUALITY T-SHIRT 
% ONLY $8.95 PLUS $1.00 SHIPPING PER SHIRT 
% AVAILABLE IN ALL SIZES 








SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO: 














FIRST EDITION T-SHIRTS NAME 
18 UNION AVE. ADDRESS 

FRAMINGHAM, MA 01701 CITY STATE ZIP 
620-1937 SIZES: YOUTH S ML 





NS so MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED ADULT: S ML XL 
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If contemporary furniture is your style, 
Circle Furniture is your store. 
Our 30 years’ experience 
offering better quality for 
lessisa ~- New England 
tradition. 


€ " 


CHAIRS 













































SELECTION! 


TABLES 
CHAIRS 
SOFAS 
LOVE SEATS 
SLEEPERS 
DRESSERS 
MIRRORS 
BEDS 

BUNK BEDS 
LAMPS aa 
RUGS / | 
DESKS 
MORE! 
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VALUE’ 


Circle Furniture spe- 
cializes in bringing 
you finely-crafted 
solid wood furniture 
made right here in 
New England— 
assuring you the best 
value for your dollar. 


















BEDS 
















ARMOIRES 




















—— Batter gui for loss! 
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—— We've got your syle! 


CAMBRIDGE ACTON SUDBURY 
281 Concord Avenue 425 Great Road (Rte 2A) 337 Boston Post Road 


876-3988 263-7268 443-5709 

















Charities 


Continued from page 12 
Rita Chaipel at 482-4944. 

December 22: Since we're 
thinking about next year and 
since some volunteer efforts 
don’t fit specifically into a day or 
a season, what about making a 
New Year's resolution to work 
year-round with the Samaritans, 
Big Sisters, or Big Brothers? The 
Samaritans makes itself available 
to people who are lonely, desper- 
ate, or suicidal, through its 24- 
hour hotline (247-0220), its walk- 
in center at 500 Commonwealth 
Avenue at Kenmore Square 
(open from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m.), and 
its special program for teenagers 
called Samariteens, which is 
looking for 16- to 19-year-old 
volunteers. This time of year is 
busy for Samaritans because 
family-oriented holidays can 
make feelings of anxiety, lone- 
liness, and loss particularly acute. 
Working with the Samaritans 
requires training and at least a 
years commitment, so you'll 
need to start thinking about 
Christmas 1988 now. To make an 
appointment for an interview, 
call 536-2460. 

The Big Sister Association of 
Greater Boston pairs women over 
20 years of age with girls who 
need a friend. Big sisters offer a 
stable and consistent relationship 
to their little sisters by spending 
at least four hours a week with 
them for a minimum of 18 
months. The organization is in 
particular need of black women 
as big sisters, and there’s also 
room for women who have less 
time available, to help with or- 
ganizational tasks. Call Paula at 
267-4406. 

Men over 18 who would like to 
be a big brother and who can 
dedicate at least one year to it 
should call Elaine Norman, the 
branch administrator of the 
Somerville/Cambridge Big 
Brother Association (an organiza- 
tion separate from Big Sisters) at 
492-8212. Norman is_ looking 
especially for Hispanic men or 
those of color and can make 
referrals to Big Brother programs 
in other cities as well. 

December 23: Help cook and. 
organize Christmas dinner at 
Rosie’s Place, a_ shelter for 
women and children. Actually, 
Rosie’s feels more like a social 
club — it probably has something 
to do with the fresh flowers on 
every table — so it’s not surpris-: 
ing that a core of volunteers 
comes back each year to help 
with holiday celebrations. Rosie's 
asks new volunteers to work 
there a couple of times before the 
holidays so they aren't strangers 
to the guests or the kitchen, and 
help is also needed on the two 
days before and the day after 
Christmas. Other volunteers 
gather or make gifts; one group of 
women knits scarves and hats 
during the year. For more infor- 
mation, call Harriet Koiles at 
442-9322. 

December 24: Fill in for Chris- 
tian workers and volunteers at 
food programs or shelters so they 
can spend Christmas with their 
families. Project Ezra, a service of 
the Synagogue Council of Massa- 
chusetts, is looking for 800 to 
1000 volunteers to do that on 
Christmas Eve and Day. No 
special skills are required, just a 
willingness to prepare and serve 
food, clear tables, talk and 
celebrate with guests, or perhaps 
make a home visit. If you want to 
help or if your organization needs 
volunteers, call Roz Garber at 
244-6506. 

Project Ezra is only in its 
second year, but B'nai B'rith 
Women has been doing the same 
thing through its local chapters 
for a long time. To learn about 
that program, call the regional 
office at 935-6373. 

December 25: Celebrate 
Christmas with people who are 
in institutions or are house- 
bound, by volunteering with Lit 


tle Brothers — Friends of the 
Elderly or with The Holiday 
Project. Little Brothers’ volun- 
teers visit about 500 elderly 
people in their homes between 10 
a.m. and 1 p..m., bringing cham- 
pagne, hors d’oeuvres, gifts, and 
dinner. Volunteers are given a 15- 
minute orientation and a map to 
the home they are to visit and are 
asked to spend at least an hour 
with their host. It’s better to sign 
up ahead of time (call 536-2404), 
but if you can’t, show up before 1 
p.m. on Christmas at 530 Colum- 
bus Avenue in Boston. 

The Holiday Project began in 
1971 in San Francisco and has 
since expanded to 100 com- 
munities, including Boston. It’s 
looking for 100 volunteers to 
celebrate Christmas and 
Chanukah with 6000 people at 
area hospitals, shelters, prisons, 
and nursing homes. Because it’s a 
Herculean task and an all-volun- 
teer effort, the Project needs 
donations of gifts, services, 
money, and time. To donate or 
sign up for holiday visits, call 
PRO-JECT (776-5328). 0 
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“Luther’s Cradle Hymn,” which 
led people to believe it was writ- 
ten by Martin Luther himself. 
Years later, another publisher 
credited the music to Carl Muel- 
ler, who, as far as anyone knows, 
didn’t exist. The seldom-sung 
third verse (“Be near me, Lord 
Jesus, | ask Thee to stay/Close by 
me forever, and love me, I pray 
...) was added by some un- 
known lyricist in 1892, and it 
wasn't until the 1940s that the 
Murray/Martin Luther/Mueller 
confusion was straightened out. 

On the  ancient-and-secular 
side, there’s the 16th-century 
Yuletide rouser “God Rest You 
Merry, Gentlemen” — perhaps 
the most easily misunderstood of 
all Christmas carols. Were the 
gentlemen merry and in need of 
rest? Merry gentlemen? An ad- 
monition for holiday carousers to 
sit down and take it easy? Actu- 
ally, no. In 16th-century diction, 
“rest” simply meant “keep.”’ The 
comma rightly falls between 
‘merry’ and “gentlemen.” The 
song's first line is a blessing in 
disguise — i.e., “May God grant 
you perpetual merriment, gentle 
men. Here, too, we find the 
inside-out grammatical construc- 
tions that plagued carol lyrics for 
centuries From God, our 
heav'nly Father/A blessed Angel 
came...” Did people used to talk 
like that? Maybe, but not in my 
lifetime. 

No discussion of carol lore 
would be complete without a 
rehash of the ‘Silent Night’ 
history. It was Christmas Eve, 
1818, in Oberndorf, Austria. The 
cranky organ at St. Nicholas’s 
Church was kaput, owing to 
rusting due to the closeness of the 
River Salzach. Assistant priest 
Father Josef Mohr, the bastard 
son of an army deserter, dashed 
off the poem “Stille Nacht! 
Heilige Nacht!” and passed it on 
to the disarmed organist Franz 
Gruber (moonlighting from his 
regular gig at Our Lady of the 


‘Swamps in nearby Arnsdorf), 


who set it to music that could be 
played on the guitar. Thus was 
there Christmas music in Obern- 
dorf that year. A few months 
later, a man came to repair the 
organ, heard “Silent Night,” and 
spread it far and wide as he went 
from job to job. It caught on. The 
King of Prussia heard it and ap- 


proved. Its fame spread ‘round 
the globe. Mohr and Gruber were 
forgotten until 1854, when 
Gruber came forward to claim 
authorship, in return for which he 
spent the last decade of his life 
arguing about it. Mohr, on the 


other hand, was an alcoholic and 
was tossed out of one parish after 
another unti! he died, unaware ot 

ntinued on page 28 
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THE COLLEGE STUDENT DISCOUNT e ' 
ALL NEW wiles “Christmas won’t be Christmas —— any 
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¢ Gift certificate available 
¢ Eye exams « Contact lenses 
¢ 1 hour service 

Twin City Plaza * 264 Msgr O’Brien Hwy. 

Cambridge, MA 02141 ¢ 623-7522 

Turn at McDonalds/2 blocks from green line 
Hours: Mon. thru Fri. 9:00 a.m. - 8:00 p.m. 
Sat. 9:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. « 12:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m._ 
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gift wrap ® packing ® shipping 
‘iy service & supplies 
One-stop convenience for your holiday 

gift wrapping and shipping needs 
Next day and second day air service available 


Largest selection anywhere of boxes, bags, bows, 
ribbons, and giftwrap 


Everything you need to giftwrap! 


2 locations: WRAPPERS 
WRAPPERS Faneuil Hall Marketplace 
Prudential Center South Market Building at Street Level 
266-9051 723-2021 
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Talk Privately 





with the friend YOC choose 


AMONG FRIENDS 
1-550-9000 











Man To Man Group and Private 
Conversations 
No extra charge for private lines. 


20¢ 1st min. 10¢ each add'l. 
9 mins. only $1.00. 
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€- crattspeople in a cooperative store 
1971 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 


Porter Sq. (downstairs from Cribs & Cradles) 
* ceramics © woodwork «calendars ecards 


~ weavings ornaments jewelry @ glass 
© leather © quiltse toys © & much more» 


Mon « Tue « Wed 10am-7pm__ Thur « Fri 10am-9pm 
Phone 491-3505 





THE ART OF WRITING 


©1985 Montblanc-Simpio 


BURLINGTON MALL 
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writing system 





Pad :.Pen 


COPLEY PLACE 


LIBERTY TREE MALL 




















ELLIS GUIDE TO GREAT 
GIFT IDEAS! ASK ABOUT 
THESE DELTAR PICKUP 


STORAGE PRODUCTS. 
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HOPPER #11 
Midsize Chest 


Pressure Tested 
FUEL TRANSFER 
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DELTA DAWN 
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“ELLIS THE RIM MAN” 





1001 ITEMS FOR YOUR CAR 
1001 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 


Kye BOSTON 


782-4777 £ 
OPEN DAILY 8-6 
SAT. 8-5 


(1 Block from the Armory) 
WE ACCEPT 


338 Boylston Street, Boston 


next to Shreve's 


Open Nov. 23-Dec. 24 only. M-S/10-6, Sun/12-5 





Jewelry, gifts, books, toys, 
holiday cards & posters 
for the design-conscious. 





Aseasonal giftshop brought to you by 
the Boston Society of Architects 
Also visit The Architectural Bookshop 
at 66 Hereford St . Boston 
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Mr. T’s Discount Mall 


Where Your Discounts Begin!! 


Christmas Hours: Mon-Sat 10am-9:30pm, Sun 9am-6pm 


Don’t forget to come to our Flea Mkt. Sat & Sun 20 Sturtevant St. 
Assembly Square, Somerville 666-2323 Sale (At Participating Dealers) 
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Affiliated with Crimson Travel Service 
AigAmerican Airlines SABRE Training 
Accredited Member NATTS 






o Places! 


Start a Travel Career 

4 I need a change 

4 I want variety and 
people contact 

Q I love travel 

QO I need to do something 
for me 





Open 12:30 p.m. Every Thurs. 
isOitrorm 6:30 p.m. Wed., Dec. 2 





Day, Evening, & Saturday 

Courses Start Soon 

Also Management Training & 
Intro to SABRE 


call collect 
Cambridge, MA 


(617) 547-7750 


Nashua, NH 
(603) 880-7200 
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his verse’s fame, in 1848 in the 
village of Wagrain. St. Nicholas’s 
Church at Oberndorf was torn 
down (the Salzach eroded its 
foundation), and, to trade on its 
fame as the birthplace of the 
world’s most famous carol, the 
people of Oberndorf built in the 
church’s place the tiny Silent 
Night Chapel — a tourist attrac- 
tion. That’s the standard ‘Silent 
Night” yarn, but The Christmas 
Almanack offers one further fact. 
The new chapel features a wood- 
en Nativity scene carved by a 
Viennese sculptor who was com- 
missioned to include likenesses 
of Gruber and Mohr in his 
statuary. Lacking all references 
for Mohr’s likeness, the sculptor 
had the “Silent Night” poet's 
body exhumed and his skull sent 
to his studio. By mistake the skull 
was returned to Oberndorf in- 
stead of Wagrain. Wagrain asked 
for it back, but Oberndorf refused 
and instead hid it in the carved 
manger scene (where it remains 
today), leaving Wagrain with the 
decapitated remains. Think about 
that during your next boys-choir 
concert. 

And finally, there is the 
Christmas carol that isn’t even 
about Christmas — “Good King 
Wenceslaus.” It was composed 
by the Reverend John Mason 
Neale of Sussex, England (who 
also wrote “Good Christian Men, 
Rejoice’), as a lesson for St. 
Stephen’s Day, December 26 — 
by no coincidence the day Eng- 
lishmen of privilege traditionally 
hand out gifts and bonuses to 
their servants and dispatch hol- 
iday leftovers to the needy. 
Wenceslaus was a 10th-century 
Bohemian ruler beloved by his 
subjects for his generosity and 
good deeds. This reputation 
caught up with him in time, and 
his less democratic family con- 
spired to murder him and in- 
stitute a reign of peasant abuse. 
Wenceslaus was later rewarded 
by the church with canonization. 
The carol’s story (the king and his 
page set out in bad weather to 
feed the poor; the page falters 
and then finds the strength and 
will to carry on by walking in the 
monarch’s footprints in the 
snow) is a classic folktale motif. 
Neale put all this together and set 
his narrative ballad to a tune 
borrowed from a published col- 
lection of Swedish carols called 
the Piae Cantiones. Many years 
later, Pogo ‘Possum creator Walt 
Kelly chiseled the Wenceslaus 
legend deeper into the stone of 
our cultural foundation with his 
universally embraced parody 
“Good King Sauerkraut looked 
down on his feets uneven .. .” 

So Christmas carols are more 
than tuneful garbles of discon- 
nected liturgical phrases. The 
trouble with Christmas carols is 
that, like the national anthem 
and the multiplication tables, 
they are things we learn by rote 
in childhood — without context, 
without understanding — as 
jumbles of unexplained grown- 
up words. We accept them, un- 
questioned, with all their mys- 
teries and parlor-poet devices. 
But sometime in each life there is 
a point when we unravel their 
meaning. What a startling revel- 
ation to find that “Good King 
Wenceslaus” has a message — 
“Ye who now will bless the 
poor,/Shall yourselves find bless- 
ing’ — that even the most 
language-obscured Christmas 
hymns have a point — “Glorious 
now behold Him arise,/King, and 
God, and Sacrifice.” Christmas 
music exists in the context of 
history, where being out of date 
does not denote irrelevance. 
Commercial deviations like “The 
Little Drummer Boy” aside, the 
folks who wrote our carols were 
sincere, not silly. And if their 
poetic style communicates their 
fervor badly to a post-Tin Pan 
Alley culture, we can still ap- 
preciate their ideals. 0 
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ENGLAND 
BARGAIN 

GAY 

CHAT 

LINE 


¢ Call the Buddy System® and be anonymously | 
connected to the next person calling in. 
¢ Only 19¢ per connection. 


TALK AS LONG AS 
YOU WANT AT NO 
ADDITIONAL COST 


e No phone company record of your call 
e No one charges less 


‘(617) 899-1505 


for recorded information 
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adidas =42 A16 warm up suit 
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reliance warm up suit $79.99 
NOW _* + ft 


$69.99 ae Vist | i adidas =“ leather jacket 
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Orlando warm up suit | a 
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MICKEY Fit 4 
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39 Temple Place NOW 














Downtown Crossing $ 4 9 9 
542-8291 { 
Open evenings til Christmas Reg. $110.00 value 





All sales final 
Personal checks accepted with proper |.D. 
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An RCA 19” remote control aplor TV 
Stop by and register today! 
Open to all Mickey Finn customers 


_ RCA 19" diegone! 
Color Tv 
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Last change to register for the 
Celtics Ticket Giveaway 
Stop by today 
Receive your free sports poster 
of your favorite superstar 
with any Converse purchase 
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WALK THIS WAY. 
NOW 


$29.99 | THERE'S NOTHING 
e UKE. AN ORIGINAL. 


CONVERSE 
SPLASH 





Larry Bird and Magic Johnson. The shoe they choose to 


do battle in is the Converse® Weapon™. Loaded with 
performance features, it’s great looking, too. Bird and 
Magic have chosen their weapons. Now choose yours. _ 
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Reach for the Stars. 
Only the Converse® Conveyor™ addresses the uniqueness of 
walking. It incorporates everything we have learned about the 
biomechanics of walking. It’s designed to minimize and control 
the stresses and shock specific to walking. 
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Converse® All Stars®. The n" inal canvas Hi-Tops and 
Oxfords in eighteér fun and flashy colors and prints. The 
more ofiginal you are, the more you need All Stars. 
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MICKEY Fit 
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All sales final 
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That’s what you'll find in the Cons™ basketball shoe from 
Converse. It offers the great looks and feel of garment leather 
and the distinctive CONS logo for the ultimate in court 
presence. 























Join your favorite WBZ-TV and Radio 

personalities for this special live broadcast. 

It’s three great hours of entertainment and 

your chance to help kids from across New England. 








Childrens Hospital Telethon 87 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 19, 8:00 PM 


; FOR 
WBZ- TV 4 / WBZ Radio 1030 Kips’ 
SAKE 
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Oh, Bolero in Black 
satin by Brats, 
70.00 

Teeny Lycra tank 
| by Brats, 30.00 

, Micro Lycra mini 
* (say that fast) by 
Brats 32.00 

All in Fuschia, 
Tangerine, 

. _— Black 


On duty: 

impeccable 

accessories and money to 
burn 

* Travel clock, 15.00 














Milano calculator, 











. 
Weapon ring by Glen Yank (opens cans!) 36.00 

Matte Black and sculpted earrings by Tribe and Glen Yank, 
assorted styles, 9.00-18.00 


SALE 19.95 

1988 diary/datebook, 
12.50 

Money to Burn, 5.00 
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6 
Fun with fashion: marled Black 
& White sweater by Brats, 
40,00 


Wool policemen’s gloves by 

Mise en Scene; a handful of 

colors, | 16. 00 

Pesan Toque by N.Y. Hat & 
18.00 

Cap, 8 by Cheval, 44.00 to 

56.00 


Code Bi eu —e Jean Jacket 75.00, Union oF in white 








red 22.00, Black leather fanny pack by LAB, 32.00, E.G. 
Smith stripe sock; 11.00, Boots by Zodiac 
; > 
Cropped silk polo 
blouses by Brats, 
46.00 


Ruffled silk mini skirts 





by Brats, 

48.00 

All available in Black, 
Indigo, Bronze, Olive 
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Fun with colors: Harmonic 
whistling kettle in int brushed 
aluminum, 65. I 

Mugs in assorted colors, Sale 
1.0 


Real old fashioned Colorforms 
(genuine vinyl, real art) 30.00 


The scoop neck party 
dress by Oliviere in 
Black/Blue, Black, 
Green, 68.00 


@ 
Indoor-Outdoor The urban 


picnic at home in rolling 
meadows, studio apartments. 
Basket, assorted sizes, colors, 
3.50 to 14.95 

t Stemware by .G. Durand, 
assorted styles, Sale 8.95 
Melamine s ‘ _—, Sale 
1.490 3.1 
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URBAN 
Time. The ultimate present, in a post 
modern package clocks by Umbra, from OUTFI ERS 
35.00 to 40.00, Dishtray, assorted styles/ 
colors, 15.00 to 20.00 7 
11 J.F. Kennedy 
Cambridge 


617 864 0070 
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4 A CHRISTMAS CAROL ’87 
by Phil Bertoni 
Presenting our 12th annual Phoenix Christmas carol. In the 
past, we've offered you carols that ranged from heavy metal 
to reggae to tango. We think we've been more than generous, 
but we have to admit to a little, uh, less-than-subtle mockery 
of these musical genres. This year, however, we feel 
somewhat humbler, slightly chastened, a little less holier-than- 
thou. And we found that it’s hard to poke fun at a polka. 





6 ESPRIT DE CORPS 
by Gordon Talley 
Each year the Boston Ballet admits a youthful crew of aspiring 
dancers to its company for its umpteen performances of The 
Nutcracker. For some of these children, dancing one of these 
roles has been a nearly life-long ambition. For them, the 
fulfillment of a dream represents admission to a grown-up, 
hard-corps world. 


11 HOLIDAY CALENDAR 
compiled by Robin Dougherty 
A guide to seasonal events going on around town: concerts, 
dance, craft fairs, tree lightings, and more. 


12 YEARLY BELOVED 
by Todd Hyten 
If you think New York is the place to be on New Year's Eve, 
guess again. First Night is a major celebration in our own 
backyard, complete with theater, music, dance, sculpture, 
and fireworks. So whether you crave culture or are merely 
pining for a party, this year’s festivities should satisfy your 


annual desires. 


15 BOUND TO PLEASE 
by Tim Appelo 
In the beginning, there was the Word. These days, there’s a 
whole slew of ‘em, including some we won't repeat here, but 
it's how they’re strung together that makes a good book. So 
consider one of these volumes for someone on your Christmas 
list. And think of it this way: it’s kinda like you're paying their 
library fines in advance. 














22 KIDDIE LIT 
by Susannah Garboden 
And when it comes to reading material for the little tykes, 
there’s more to a literary education than deciphering the 
ingredients of Cheerios. Here, we offer some recommended 
reading for the wee ones in your life. For children’s books, it 
was a very good year. 


NAME THAT TUNE 

by Mark Moses 

In case you didn’t recognize this year’s classics when they first 
came out, you can now redeem yourself and show off your 
good taste by giving some of the year’s best albums as gifts. 
After all, what's a Christmas without a few thin, flat packages 
under the tree? Pretty darn quiet. 


SOFA, SO GOOD 

by M. Howell 

There’s no place like home for the holidays, and there’s no 
position more coveted than the couch in front of the TV. We 
normally don’t encourage this activity, mind you — but, hey, 
you're on vacation and comfort is key. So go ahead, veg out 
with some new video releases, or buy one for your favorite 
sofa spud. For the supreme, supine pleasure. 
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CHRISTMAS COMEDY 


“5 “4 COMIC MASTERPIECE.” = 
ain ~SISKEL & EBERT @ THE MOVIES + 
DARYL HANNAH 


STEVE MARTIN 


THE OUTRAGEOUS COMEDY HIT, 
_Mr. Right Wronged Them... And When They Catch Him, Watch Out! 
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BETTE MIDLER SHELLEY LONG An ARTHUR HILLER FILM “OUTRAGEOUS FORTUNE™ 
PETER COYOTE and GEORGE CARLIN Music by ALAN SILVESTRI 
Co-Produced by PETER V. HERALD SCOTT KROOPF MARTIN MICKELSON Written by LESLIE DIXON 
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Who Threw the Golombkis in the Wassail Bowl? 


INSTRUMENTAL INTRO: POLCO ALLEGAO 
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A Christmas carol, 1987 


welcome.) In the 12 years since the inception of 

this institution, we've made carols of whatever 
happened to be hot (and some things that were not) — 
everything from trucker tunes to tangos, with reggae, 
punk, techno-pop, rap, and carols in Ja mode tradition- 
elle in between. But the request “How’s about a polka?” 
I have parried with a deprecating shrug and a 
noncommittal smile. Until now. 

Hey, I'm like anybody else. I’ve written a few polkas, 
sure. But I’ve hitherto avoided the genre in these pages 
for reasons professional, personal, and philosophical. 

First, there’s been trendiness to consider. The whole 
point of this song is to parody the year’s hottest musical 
trend. Polkas, much as | cherish them, have not 
dominated the charts in recent years. But this year, with 
the tremendous risorgimento of the form, as manifested 
in the phenomenon of polka punk, reservation #1 is at 
last dispelled. 


H ope you like your present — it’s a polka. (You're 


Second, I have resisted, in part, because polkas are. 


sacred to me. In the Italo-Slavic enclave in which I grew 
up, polkas (in the company of Neapolitan ballads) 
constituted the chief form of occasional and ceremo- 
nial music, I think I was five years old before I was 
made aware that English was a permissible medium 
for song lyrics. Or that there were musical instruments 
that were not accordions. In that little bit of East- 
ern/Southern Europe transplanted into the Appalachian 
hills, we had all-polka radio stations, where the only 


words of English you heard were the addresses of the | 


sponsors’ stores. 

Then too, us Bertonis and Pierottis and Timkos and 
Walkushes were all intermarried to a degree that the 
double impediment of the Alps and Carpathians had 
hitherto discouraged; we made the most of hybridizing 
once we got the geographical opportunity. Consequent- 
ly, as a kid, I never went to a wedding where the banquet 
didn’t feature golombkis with raviolis on the side; unless 
it was the groom’s family representing the Slavic moiety, 
in which case the menu was raviolis with golombkis on 
the side. And the same went for the music. Whether the 
polkas outnumbered the tarantellas, or vice versa, was 
solely a function of who had hired the band. 

A polka to me, then, is as “Dixie” to an Alabaman. Just 
let me hear an accordion vamp and I’m nine years old 
again, on the fringes of the polka floor, knowing once 
more the thrill of rolling that first empty pop bottle out 
under the feet of tipsy, careering couples, of being cursed 
in no fewer than six distinct Indo-European tongues, 
plus Magyar. My pop bottle of Memory foams over with 
the Nehi of Nostalgia. 


1. J went to get a festive drink of punch on Christmas Eve 
But what I saw when I dipped in I scarcely could believe 
Just bobbing there, unraveling, they looked a bit obscene — 
Ten or twelve golombkis,' afloat in the tureen. 


Chorus: 


There goes my lunch, 

It’s floating in my punch, 
Which don't taste like it usedta 
‘Cause now it’s full of kapusta.‘ 


I don’t say I don’t like it — I just wanna know 


Oh, who threw the golombkis in the wassail* bow]? (yip, yip, etc.)’ 
The grease is pooling on the top, they're starting to unroll — 


So, you see, I treasure polkas. But what the hell, I 
figure, you're gonna give somebody a gift, might as well 
be.a treasure, if you've got one, right? So the hell with 
reservation #2. The text of this treasure is liberally 
annotated, for the benefit of those who didn’t grow up in 
enclaves. 

My third reservation has always been, I don’t know if 
I can do it. See, writing a polka parody is an enterprise 
fraught with special, maybe ontologically insurmoun- 
table, problems. Witness this excerpt from a real polka, 
“My Girlfriend Julayda,” my personal all-time favorite: 

I have a girlfriend, she is a honey 

She only loves me when I have money 

When I am busted, she is disgusted 

She goes with Tony and I'm so lonely .. . 

(I'd attribute these lyrics, but composers’ names are 
conspicuously absent from polka albums.) Or how about 
the “Coffee Polka,” another golden great: 

We like coffee better than tea 

Because, you see, it tastes so good to me [sic] 

We like coffee better than tea 

So try, it [sic again] and see 

How soon you will agree. 

You see what we’re up against here? A musical form 
that parody can’t quite catch up with. It resists satirical 
treatment by outrunning it. You can struggle to achieve 
the sublimely ridiculous, only to find it’s been there 
before you. Whence its power to frustrate all attempts at 
parody? 


Well, I’ve thought a lot about it in my years of exile. 


from western Pennsylvania, and I’ve concluded that the 
key is in the thematics of polka lyrics. These are the 
Three Great Themes of the classic polka: 

1) Polkas themselves (it’s kind of a reflexive art form 


_— like those post-Renaissance paintings of Florentine 


painting galleries), as exemplified in “Pennsylvania 
Polka,” “Beer-Barrel Polka,” and “Just Another Polka”: 
... Am I in Heaven since we met? 
Is this the Philharmonic playing “Romeo and 
Juliet’? 

No, it’s just another polka, like any other polka 

But somehow the music has charms. « 

This is just another polka, but holy smoke-a! 

Oh, what a girl in my arms! 

2) Foodstuffs, e.g., the “Coffee Polka,” quoted above, 
and the immortal “Who Stole the Kishka?” about which 
more is said below. 

3) Existential imponderables, slices of life featuring 
events whose roots, import, and even whose very 
nature, are shrouded in the inexplicable; ineluctable 
happenings with unfathomable resolutions. Into this 


Chorus: 


category fall ‘My Girlfriend Julayda,” already cited, the 
“Zosia Polka” (in which the heroine and her boyfriend 
spend the duration of the song taking turns sneaking up 
on each other, for no perceptible reason), and “Jungle 
Louie,” which is an Italian polka, but which is true to the 
polka weltanschauung and geist. (Look how many 
nationalities we got into that one sentence there — aren’t 
polkas wonderful for bringing people together?) “Jungle 
Louie” is the lament of a man whose brother-in-law, the 
eponymous Louie, imagines that he (Louie) is Tarzan — 
a circumstance that is the source of much embarrass- 
ment, and a certain perverse pride, to the singer: 

... He even bought a monkey and he calls the 

monkey Carmine, 

All day he yells “Umgawa!” while they’re swinging 

on the clothesline. . . 

The epitome (and apotheosis) of this Third Great 
Theme, however, is the polka “Who Stole the Kishka?” 
Space limitations preclude the inclusion of the entire 
libretto, but its scenario is as follows. The Kishka (blood 
sausage) is missing; all mourn. Somebody (Jasiu, by 
name) finds the Kishka somewhere and brings it back; 
all are happy. The song ends. 

Now here the Anglo-Saxon mind, bedeviled with 
concern for retribution, security, and the sanctity of 
private property (and disturbed by the existence of 
unanswered questions), sputters, “But who did steal the 
Kishka?” 

Answer: nobody cares. The Kishka is back. See for 
yourself. What are you worried about? Here, have some; 
it’s good. 

You see, the key is this: in its Third Great Theme, the 
polkan art form comprises what might be termed the 
“Lieder of the Absurd,” anticipating the theatrical 
elaboration of this world view by some decades, if not 
centuries. That’s why the form resists parody. Can you 
parody Ionesco? Of course not. He’s got you covered. 
He’s like the man putting in the sidewalk, who dances 
around in the wet cement before the Three Stooges come 
running through again (his whole literary intention, in 
fact, may have been to make himself parody-proof 
forever). Same with polkas. You can only parody that 
which takes itself seriously. 

So, faced with the necessity of writing a polka, and the 
generic impossibility of parodying it, I did the only thing 
I could. I broke the tradition of these pages, while 
maintaining the tradition of “Who Stole the Kishka?” I 
hope | did right. 

Sorry, no parody this year, folks. I wrote you a regular. 


Wesolych Swiat Bozego Narodzenia! 
— Phil Bertoni 


3. I woke up my wife, to help me sort out these affairs — 
And Stasiu, Jasiu, Masia, Tadziu* — all came down the stairs 
But standing in the living room, we couldn’t help but blanch 
When we saw the pastry dangling from every branch. 


Oh, who hung the pierogis’ on the Christmas tree? 
The filling is all spilling down on the Nativity — 
The Infant is in danger, 


There’s kartofle* in the manger — 
What really hurts my pride, though — 


* 


There’s tinsel in my fried dough!” 
Won't somebody help me solve this mystery? 


Hey, who threw the golombkis in the wassail bowl? 


Hey, who hung the pierogis on the Christmas tree? 


4.. We looked for Auntie Zosia,'° she wasn’t in her bed; 








2. After that, I went outside to get a breath of air 
But when I turned to come back in, I had to stop and stare 
The round thing on the door was not a wreath, as I had thought, 
But a seven-pound kielbasi’ with the ends tied in a knot. 


Chorus: 


Oh, who nailed the kielbasi up on the front door? 


It’s hanging out there in the cold, the wreath is there no more 


It’s starting to get stiff; 
I didn’t even get a whiff! 


And that’s not all the damage; 

There's holly in my sandwich — 

Won't somebody tell me, I beg you, I implore 

Hey, who nailed the kielbasi up on the front door? 


(She’d been laid up for fifteen years, our hearts were full of dread) 
We found her up the chimney with a fifth of rock ‘n’ rye" 
A wad of cotton round her chin and a twinkle in her eye — 


Chorus: 


Oh, she threw the golombkis in the wassail bow! 


Her way of playing Santa, what a happy mixed-up soul 


With no discrimination 


Between food and decoration 

(That's how she got disabled; 

Eating place mats off the table) 

Hooray for Auntie Zosia! She may be drunk and old 


But she hung the pierogis 


She nailed the kielbasi 


She threw the golombkis in the wassail bowl! 





Footnotes 


1. Literally, “little pigeons,” rolled-up cabbage 
leaves stuffed with pork and rice; alternatively (and 
with greater zoological savvy) known as “pigs-in- 
blankets.” Final “s’ added to golombki is an 
Americanization, as is the case with most of the 
foodstuffs mentioned herein. Appending a final “s” 
to a plural collective noun is, of course, a redundan- 
cy, comparable to saying “hominy gritses”; but what 
are you gonna do? Such is common usages. 


2. Yuletide cheer; English cognate of the Polish 
wesoly, “happy,” fittingly enough. 


3, It is the custom, at Polish weddings and polka 
parties of any stamp (stomp?), for the male onlookers 
and dancers to make rhythmical “yip” noises at 
selected points in the progress of the song. Well, 
“yip” isn’t exactly the right orthography; it’s more 


like if you took the “yee-haah” of a rebel yell and cut 
it off at the yee with a glottal stop. Am I making 
sense? Look, any shrill and piercing vocalization will 
do; the important thing is the timing. The syllable is 
to be uttered on the second and fourth beats of the 
first few measures of the chorus, right after Crazy 
Viadziu goes wild on the snare drums in the last bar 
of the verse. Got it? Well, the yips are in there 
anyhow, Do what you can with them. 


4. Cabbage (also sauerkraut); cf the Dzieci 
Kapustnogo Sada (Cabbage Patch Kids) from Coleco, 
well-known ugly /alki, worth much zloty. 


5. If you don’t know what kielbasi is, then your 
life has certainly been too sheltered for you to be 
reading this. Turn the page immediately. And stay in 
Dover, for godsakes. me 


6. The kids’ names: Stan, Johnny, Mary, Ted. All 
trochees, notice. It is an unwritten law that all Polish 


nicknames must be trochaic, for optimum scansion in 
polka lyrics. 


7. Squares or triangles of corrugated cardboard 
with a potato-and-soapflake stuffing. | think. Or 
maybe Cousin Julcia made hers different from 
everybody else’s. 


8. The stuff inside pierogis (cf. Cousin Julcia"*) 
9. Chrus¢iky. 


10. Somebody else's name (also trochaic); pro- 
nounced “zosha” or “zahsha” or “zuhshuh,” de- 
pending on which part of western Pennsylvania you 
come from. ; 


11. A stimulating decoction of rye whiskey and 
crystallized (rock) sugar. (It used to come bottled that 
way, but I haven't seen any for years; the FDA's a lot 
tougher now.) Tastes a lot like cough medicine. 


which is what it was mostly used for in my house. 
Taken internally, in quantity, it combines the best 
features of alcohol intoxication and insulin shock 


12. Second cousin once removed on my father's 
side. Cousin Julcia got married to that Suchko guy 
from Perryopolis, but then he ran off with that 
whatsisname’s wife from McKeesport, you know 
who I mean — that Carpelli — no, it was Karpenski 
— no, wait, that was the one from Belle Vernon who 
left whatsername, you know, Tadziu and Marie's 
third oldest daughter (you know, the one who 
looked like that one on Lawrence Welk?) — 
anyways, he left her standing at the Sokol Hall door, 
right before the reception, on account of that 
Casparini woman from Eighty-Four — or am | 
thinking of that Kasparich woman from Forty Mile? 
C'mon, you know who I'm thinking of, the one with 
the hair — anyways, Cousin Julcia never got married 
again. She spent the rest of her life in the kitchen, 
practicing things to feed him if he showed up again. 
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list of what Christmas means to 

me. After “sugar plums dancing in 
my head” I ground to a halt. That pretty 
much sums it up. Despite years of adult 
responsibilities to cloud my vision, and 
notwithstanding some scholarly delving 
into the religious and anthropological 
significance of ritual, the child in me wins 
out. 

Christmas is fantasy. It’s not just 
imagining gifts heaped beneath the tree; 
there’s a deeper, more primitive excite- 
ment. Christmas is when we dream again 
as children of a realm where everything 
is just as we wish. All our frustrations are 
easily vanquished, all our most exquisite 
longings fulfilled. The world is filled with 
shimmering palaces. We are princes and 
princesses of magic kingdoms. 

No Christmas ritual captures this 
chlidlike beatification as well as 
Tchaikovsky’s The Nutcracker. The 
classic ballet has delighted audiences 
almost continuously since its first per- 
formance, at the Maryinsky Theatre in St. 
Petersburg, Russia, in December of 1892. 
It has a special Christmas power, per- 
haps, because its dramatic narrative is 
literally that of a child’s dream of a 
perfect world. But more, The Nutcracker 
captures the essence of Christmas by 
offering the ultimate dream to real live 
children. . 

The production of The Nutcracker 
mounted by Boston Ballet at the Wang 
Center this, and every, holiday season 
has 150 children in its cast. For many of 
them, performing in the Christmas epic 
has been the goal of a year’s effort, or 
more, in dance classes across the state — 
across the region, really, for several of the 
young dancers travel from New Hamp- 
shire for rehearsals and performances. 
One of them, Emma Berndt, age nine, of 
Cambridge, let me follow her for a day in 
the life of a Nutcracker dream child. 

al * - 

I met Emma on a Saturday in the lobby 
of the Boston Ballet building, a made- 
over South End warehouse. The scene 
was equal parts pandemonium and 
youthful fervor. Students age six to about 
14 stretched and limbered up, divesting 
themselves of sweaters and outer gar- 
ments, tossed into piles scattered across 
the room. A two-year-old — someone's 
younger brother — watched detachedly 
as his soda leaked onto the floor. A 
teenager, her attention elsewhere, almost 
immediately stepped into the puddle, the 
silk ankle ribbons of her dance shoes 
trailing untied behind her like Mercury’s 
wings. 


T he other day I started to make a 


Esprit de corps 
Sometimes you feel like a Nutcracker 


by Gordon Talley 


Slumped in corners were the living 
dead — a dozen or so ballet parents. The 
demands on them as The Nutcracker 
approaches make any other scale of 
child-schlepping pale in comparison. A 
common schedule: two-hour technique 
classes after school three times a week. 
Rehearsals for the performance at least 
one weekday after class. The child may 
not get a chance to eat until he or she gets 
home around 9:30 p.m. On Saturdays, 
classes begin at 10 in the morning, and 
rehearsals last from two until five in the 
afternoon. 

Emma emerged from her class dressed 
in a pink leotard and with a complexion 
to match. She and other eight-to-10-year- 
olds had spent two hours in pliés, 
relevés, and tendus. The French words 
are passed down from the origins of 
ballet, a French court dance of the 1500s. 
These are strenuous exercises designed 
to give the body extraordinary flexibility. 
The basic balletic steps (or pas, a word 
that also means featured dance, as in pas 
de deux, a duet) are based on five 
positions of the feet. Of these, the most 
essential is first position, the turnout. The 
dancer's feet are set with heels together, 
toes turned out. With years of study, 
including — beginning a year or so after 
Emma’s age — training in dancing sur les 
pointes, or on the tips of the toes, the 
dancer will have mastered the technique 
necessary to move fluidly across the 
stage as if floating on air. 

The break between class and rehearsal 
is a weekend ritual for Emma and her 
father. A quick zigzag through the streets 
leads to Copley Place, where she ducks 
in and out of toy shops. Watching her 
inhale a pizza makes it clear to me that 
she is, after all, a nine-year-old. But the 
dream child is barely below the surface. 
In the mall corridor I ask her to show me 
some of her class work. She focuses on 
the distance, concentrating. Her arms 
arch slowly from her body. A brief 
shuffle and quick! Quick! She spins 
around twice in pirouettes, lifting above 
the floor. 

Emma began “studying” dance at the 
age of three, in a movement class. No 
technique, of course, just encouragement 
to move her body to music. When she 


was six, Sigred Snitzer, the daughter of a 
family friend, came to live in Emma’s 
household for a year. A senior at 
Cambridge Rindge and Latin, Sigred was 
into ballet. She brought Emma to her 
performances and later to watch re- 
hearsals. Emma started to get the bug. 
Then, Sigred took her to see The 
Nutcracker. 
* * *” 

This is Emma’s second year in the 
Boston Ballet cast. Last year she per- 
formed as a Polichinelle, one of "te tiny 
children who pour out from under the 
skirt of Mother Ginger in act two. This 
year she’s one of the Party Children of 
act one. The role is coveted. The party 
scene takes up almost half of the first act. 

The Nutcracker is set in Nuremberg, 
Germany, about 1850. A_ well-to-do 
family, the Stahlbaums, are giving a 
party on Christmas Eve. The Stahlbaum 
children, Clara and Fritz, have invited 
their friends and cousins. The house is 
alive with children. There is much 
merriment, dancing, and gift-giving be- 
neath a beautiful Christmas tree. 

As the children open their gifts, one 
special guest arrives. It’s Herr 
Drosselmeyer, Clara’s godfather. 
Dressed in black, like a magician, he 
carries the best gifts of all: marvelous 
dancing dolls who perform for the 
company. But he saves a final, precious 
gift for Clara — a nutcracker shaped like 
a handsome soldier. 

Fritz is jealous and snatches the 
nutcracker, running around the room 
with his sister chasing after. They fight 
over the toy, and it is broken. 

Before going off to bed, Clara ban- 
dages her nutcracker and places it in a 
crib to mend. The guests leave, the 
parents blow out the candles, and the 
quiet of Christmas Eve descends on the 
house. Only the glimmering light of the 
Christmas tree shines on the toys. Clara 
creeps back into the room and crawls into 
the nutcracker’s crib, cradling her 
beloved toy in her arms as she falls 
asleep. 

As midnight strikes, a magical trans- 
formation takes place. The tree begins to 
grow and grow — soon it is 40 feet high. 
The toys grow, too, a company of tin 


soldiers spilling out of their box and 
standing up full size. As Clara awakes to 
this amazing sight, there are scurrying 
sounds, and a troop of mice, led by the 
Mouse King, join battle with the soldiers. 
The Nutcracker, now alive, takes com- 
mand, but is almost overcome by his 
foes. Clara comes to his rescue, throwing 
her slipper at the Mouse King. The mice 
turn on her, but the distraction has been 
enough for the Nutcracker to gain the 
upper hand, killing the Mouse King and 
winning the field. 

As Clara watches in awe, the Nut- 
cracker is transformed into a handsome 
prince. Taking her hand, he leads her on 
a magical journey to the Enchanted 
Forest, to meet the Snow King and Snow 
Queen and watch the dance of the 
Snowflakes. They travel on, in act two, to 
the Palace of Sweets, the realm of the 
Sugar Plum Fairy. There, Clara and the 
Nutcracker are entertained by dances 
performed by all kinds of good things to 
eat. There are the dances of Chocolate, 
Coffee, and Tea and the beautiful waltz 
of the Candy Flowers. In a final, ethereal 
moment before the Nutcracker and Clara 
return home, the Sugar Plum Fairy 
herself dances a pas de deux with her 
Cavalier. 

There are many interpretations of The 
Nutcracker, of course. In some produc- 
tions the final dance is not between the 
Fairy and her Cavalier, but between 
Clara and the Nutcracker. The implica- 
tions of a young girl's rite of passage into 
puberty may give this choreographic 
choice a more modern appeal, under- 
scoring one among the dream’s deeper 
meanings, but it misses an essential 
element retained in the classic story line 
as performed by Boston Ballet. The final 
grand pas de deux is so difficult that it 
can be danced only by a seasoned 
danseur and ballerina, usually the com- 
danseur noble and _ prima 


pany’s 
ballerina assoluta — the stars of the 
ballet. 

But this alternative interpretation 


would mean that Clara would be played 
by an adult. And that choice would not 
only break the empathy that develops 
between the children of the audience and 
their counterpart on stage, it would also 
crush the Emma Berndts of the world. 
Emma dreams of when she can dance the 
role of Clara. 
* - * 

For a child, learning the part of Clara 
— or of any of the Party Children — 
demands extreme concentration over 
many weeks. The children of the Boston 

Continued on page 8 
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ood Bite 


‘Ke holidays are a wonderful 
time to eat out, especially at the 
Marketplace. We’ ve over 20 delightful 
restaurants featuring everything 
from international specialties to 
traditional New England favorites. 
So for lunch or dinner join us 
at the Marketplace. And get the 
full flavor of the holidays. 






96 Is Here 


a. Swensen’s Restaurant and ice Cream. Quincy Market, 723-3635. Creative salads, sandwiches and homemade ice cream. 
b. Magic Pan. Quincy Market, 523-6103. A wide range of delicious entrees plus famous dessert crepes. c. Cityside. Quincy Market 742-7390. 
Casual cafe with live entertainment nightly. d. Crickets. South Market, 720-5570. Elegant Italian/American cuisine featuring homemade pasta. 
e. Seaside. South Market, 742-8728. Boston’s finest and freshest seafood. 


aneuil Hall Marketplace 


Retail Shops Open 10AM-9PM; Sundays 11AM-7PM. Restaurants & Pubs open late every J evening. 
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Ni utcracker 


Continued from page 6 
Ballet production began their rehearsals 
in late October, in preparation for 
performances that began on December 3. 
The long rehearsal schedule reflects 
the importance of The Nutcracker to 
Boston Ballet. The Boston troupe's 
production is the most popular in the 
world, with some 150,000 people ex- 
pected to attend before the run ends on 
January 3. Tickets will range from $14 to 
$37. That means The Nutcracker will 
subsidize the season, bringing in about 
60 percent of Boston Ballet's yearly 
income. But there could be trouble 
brewing here. The children, who are paid 
$1 per performance, have found out that 
a New York ballet company pays $2.50. 
Since The Nutcracker will be given 38 
Boston performances plus three in 
Worcester, it’s too all-consuming for a 
child to dance them all. Consequently, 
there are actually three casts. Each child 
will dance about 13 performances. But, 
for the convenience of the ballet instruc- 
tors, the casts for each scene are re- 
hearsed together. Thus, for Emma’s party 
scene, which requires 16 guests plus 
Clara and Fritz, there are 54 children. 
The rehearsal begins with the casts 
lining up in three groups. The children 
are a colorful sight in pink, red, lavender, 
and white tights. Each color is a clue to 
the child’s age and dancing level. Many 
of the girls have their hair professionally 
up in buns. 


Each group is arranged in identical 
order so that the instructor, Sydney 
Leonard, one of the founding members 
of Boston Ballet, can review costume 
selections. The role, actually, is defined 
by the costume. For Emma, that will be a 
turquoise plaid dress. According to scut- 
tlebutt among the parents, there’s a 
tradition that next year’s Clara will be the 
one wearing the turquoise dress. Or red, 
or navy. It depends on whose parent you 
talk to. 

Ms. Leonard then brings the first class 
onto the rehearsal floor and arranges 
them in the order of their entrance. She is 
firm with them, herding them into 
position. But her voice is gentle, echoing 
softly in the bare studio. 

The rehearsal is basically a blocking 
exercise, teaching the children where to 
go, which toy to get, where to take it, and 
so forth. This is the 24th year that The 
Nutcracker has been in the Boston Ballet 
repertory, and the choreography was 
developed years ago by company foun- 
der E. Virginia Williams and Ron Cun- 
ningham. Current artistic director Bruce 
Marks and his assistant, Bruce Wells, 
have added new routines. But in the 
party scene, their version retains ele- 
ments dating back to the original 1892 
production, which was staged by two of 
ballet’s greats, Marius Petipa and Lev 
Ivanov. 

For the children, this means that they 
must fit into predetermined movements. 
Ms. Leonard often gives them a gesture 
to add to the scene. When Fritz breaks 
the nutcracker toy, for example, a friend 
of Clara’s jumps up and hides her face in 


a mock cry. The movements, especially 
as received for the first time by nine- and 
10-year-olds, come across as indicated, 
not felt. The dance seems trite and 
unexplored. Certainly, the children have 
a hard time remembering what they’re to 
do, and Ms. Leonard edges close to 
exasperation more than once. 

It’s a curious paradox. I know from 
having attended The Nutcracker that by 
performance time all these false gestures 
and awkward missteps will come 
together in a stage magic that I and the 
whole audience will accept as real. But 
the process of achieving that theatrical 
reality is among the most artificial of any 
human endeavor. If Marlon Brando 
creates his character from the inside out, 
drawing on past personal experiences to 
attain the “real” emotion, and _ if 
Laurence Olivier does exactly the op- 
posite, delineating a role from an arc of 
gesture, a tilt of a hat, or the trim of a 
moustache, where is the soul of ballet? 
Can the child find a way to inhabit these 
movements and make them live? 

The answer, clearly, is yes, even in the 
course of the rehearsal. After all three 
casts have walked the scene once, Ms. 
Leonard turns on a tape recording, and 
the party is danced again, this time to 
Tchaikovsky's score. The children seem 
infused with the music. Now, they dance. 

Not, of course, perfectly. Each of the 
casts breaks down at the same spot, the 
end of a group dance that they'd 
previously rehearsed and were integrat- 
ing into the overall party scene. The 
finale transition just doesn’t come out 
right. The children can’t seem to clear the 


stage after performing a complicated 
grand-right-and-left, in which boys and 
girls weave around one another in a 
circle. 

The party scene, less than 10 minutes 
long in stage running-time, takes more 
than 15 minutes for the first two groups 
to rehearse. By the time the third cast 
comes up to give it a try, the children 
have been rehearsing for close to two and 
a half hours. There’s not been much to 
do, for those not on stage — watch the 
others, whisper, and joke, until Ms. 
Leonard separates the ringleaders, and 
give one another backrubs. The third cast 
is worn out, their attention frazzled. It 
takes close to 40 minutes for them to 
labor through the scene. 

As the rehearsal breaks up, I grab a 
moment with one of the children dancing 
Clara — Emma’s ideal. She’s been 
dancing ballet now for eight years, she 
says. This is her second year as Clara. 
What got you started dancing, I ask. 
“Me,” she replies. 

cal >” * 

In the car on the way home, Emma is 
not much interested in dancing. She 
chatters away about the slumber party 
she'll attend that night and the furry 
ring-tailed lemur toy she wants for 
Christmas. As we turn on Storrow Drive, 
even the Charles seems decorated for the 
season, thousands of red and yellow 
lights twinkling from the wave tops. I 
imagine Christmas Eve to come. A tired 
Emma, Nutcracker Party Child, wraps 
her lemur in her arms and sinks into 
sleep. What kind of world will they 
dream? O 
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“Call me old fashioned, but behind 
this wheel ain’t no fla for a duck.” 




















Zeltzer Seltzer Natural Flavored Soda. 
Peach, Raspberry, Black Cherry, Blueberry, 
Vanilla Creme, not to mention Cola Berry. 
Something totally else in the world. 








© 1987 Anheuser-Busch Beverage Group, Inc., St. Louis, MO 
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Invest in 
Yourself 









weeks on 
the N.Y. Times 


bestseller list. 


One of the most stimulat- 
ing and challenging books 
ever written, DIANETICS 
will give you a new look at 


your life and your 
potentials. 
DIANETICS contains 
‘ discoveries about the 
~— = ee —— mind that have been 
of Clear thinking. compared to the discov- 
See page 61 ery of the wheel or fire. 
Canachesand pains == 
be caused by the mind? —~3zz 


Millions have read 
DIANETICS and use 
its principles to live 


happier and more con- 
fident lives. 


See page 127 


How can you increase 
your potential for 
success? 

See page 57 


MANET Co 


Buy it, Read it, Use. | 












Buy it at Hawnuadld your COMPLETE bookstore 
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Events that take place over a period 
time are listed under the first day 
they occur. 





FRIDAY ° 11 


BLACK NATIVITY, Langston Hughes's gospel 
song-play, runs through Dec. 20 at Northeastern 
University’s Ell Alumni Auditorium, 360 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston. Presented by the National 
Center of Afro-American Artists and featuring 
Children of Black Persuasion and Voices of Black 
Persuasion. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thurs. through 
Sun., with a 3 p.m. matinee on Sun. Tickets, $10. 
Call 437-2247. 

A CHILD’S CHRISTMAS IN WALES runs 
through Dec. 23 at the Lyric Stage, 54 Charles St., 
Boston. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wed. through Fri., at 5 
and 8 p.m. on Sat., and at 3 p.m. on Sun. Tickets, 
$10 to $13. Call 742-8703. 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL, performed by the 
Trinity Repertory Company, runs through Dec. 
27 at 201 Washington St., Providence, RI. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. Tues. through Sat. and at 7 p.m. on 
Sun., with 2 p.m. matinees on Sat. and Sun. 
Tickets, $16 to $24; children 12 and under at 
matinees, $10. Call (401) 351-4242. At the New 
Ehrlich, 539 Tremont St., Boston, through Dec. 23. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tues. through Fri., at 5 and 8:30 
p.m. on Sat., and at 2 p.m. on Sun. Tickets, $8 to 
$15. Call 482-6316. At the Nickerson Theatre, 30 
Accord Park Dr., Norwell, through Dec. 31. 
Curtain is at 7 p.m. Tues. through Thurs. and on 
Sun.,and at 8:30 p.m. on Fri. and Sat., with 2 p.m. 
matinees on Sat. and Sun. Tickets, $14 to $17. Call 
871-2400. At the Black Spring Center for the 
Arts, 350 Main St., Fairhaven, through Dec. 23. 
Presented by the Black Spring Theatre Company, 
with an 8 p.m. curtain Thurs. through Sat. Tickets, 
$5 to $7; students and senior citizens, $3.50 to 
$5.50, Call 997-0853. 
CHRISTMAS FAIR takes place from noon to 9 
p.m. today and from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. tomorrow at 
Crawford Memorial United Methodist Church, 
Church and Dix Sts., Winchester. Free admission; 
proceeds benefit church organ fund. Call 
729-5056. 
CHRISTMAS TREE LIGHTINGS take place 
today in Dorchester/Fields Corner (at Dorchester 
Ave. and Adams St.) at 4:30 p.m., in South Boston 
(West Broadway parking lot) at 5:30 p.m., in the 
South End (at Worcester Square) at 6:45 p.m.; 
tomorrow in the South End (at the Boston Center 
for the Arts, 539 Tremont St.) at 2 p.m., in 
Dorchester/Uphams Corner (at the Strand 
Theatre, 543 Columbia Rd.) at 4 p.m., at 
Dorchester/Codman Square (at Codman Square) 
at 6:30 p.m.; Sun. in the North End (at the Paul 
Revere Prado, Hanover St.) at 4 p.m., in 
Charlestown (Thompson Square) at 6:30 p.m.; 
Mon. in Brighton (Oak Square) at 6 p.m.; Wed. in 
the South End (Plaza Betances, 80 W. Dedham St.) 
at 6:30 p.m.; Thurs. in Jamaica Plain (at the 
Monument) at 5 p.m., and in Jamaica Plain (at 
Hyde Square) at 6:30 p.m.; Fri. Dec. 18 in Roxbury 
(at the Dudley Library in Dudley Square) at 6 p.m.; 
and Sun. Dec. 20 in East Boston (at Brophy Park) at 
6 p.m. Lightings, caroling, refreshments, and gifts 
for children. Free. Call 725-3485. 





CHRISTMAS TREE SALE takes place from 6 to 9 


p.m. today and Dec. 18 and from 9 a.m. to noon 
tomorrow and Dec. 19 at the Firehouse Multi- 
cultural Center, 659 Centre St., Jamaica Plain. Free 
admission; proceeds benefit the organ fund of St. 
John’s Episcopal Church and the Firehouse Arts 
Center. Call 524-3816. 
“FESTIVAL OF LIGHT AND SONG,” featuring 
music by Wild Rose, Koleda, Befana Singers, and 
the Light and Song singers, takes place at 8 p.m. 
tonight and tomorrow and at 3 p.m. on Sun. at 
Converse Hall, Tremont Temple, 82 Tremont St., 
Boston. Tickets, $7.50 to $14 ($6.50 to $12 in 
advance); children, $5 to $8 ($4 to $7 in advance). 
Tickets available from ticket agencies. Call 
861-0649. 
“A GERMAN RENAISSANCE CHRISTMAS,” 
presented by Much Ado Renaissance Consort, 
begins at 7:30 p.m. at Medford Unitarian- 
Universalist Church, 147 High St. Medford. 
Tickets, $3.50; children, $2.50. Call 396-4549. 
HANDEL'S MESSIAH is performed by the 
Leonard Gaskins Chorale, accompanied by the 
Indian Hill Orchestra, at 7:30 p.m. at St. Francis 
Roman Catholic Church, Sheridan and Market 
Sts., Fitchburg. Tickets, $7.50; senior citizens, $6. 
Call 537-6606. 

HOLIDAY ART SALE runs from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
at Mass. College of Art, Tower Bldg., main lobby 
entrance, 621 Huntington Ave., Boston. Free 
admission; proceeds benefit Mass. College of Art 
students. Call 232-1555, x369. 

HOLIDAY CHORAL CONCERT, performed by 
Walnut Hill School choral groups, begins at 8 p.m. 
in Walnut Hill Theatre, Walnut Hill School, 
Natick. Admission, $5; students and senior 
citizens, $3. Call 653-4312. 

HOLIDAY CRAFTS FAIR runs from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m. at the Transportation Bldg., 10 Park Plaza, 
Boston. Free admission; proceeds benefit the 
Transportation Children’s Center. Call 973-7568. 
HOLIDAY CRAFTS SHOWCASE takes place 
from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. today and from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. tomorrow and Sun. at the Brookline Arts 
Center, 86 Monmouth St., Brookline. Free ad- 
mission. Call 566-5715. 

HOLIDAY SALE of original artwork takes place 
from 11 a.m. to 8 p.m. today and Monday and from 


1 to 5 p.m. tomorrow and Sun. at the School of the |’ 


Museum of Fine Arts, Grossman Gallery, 230 the 
Fenway, Boston. Free admission; proceeds benefit 
annual fund for student scholarships. Call 
267-9300, x446. 

HOLIDAY SALE AND OPEN HOUSE runs from 
6 to 9 p.m. today and from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
tomorrow and Sun. at Mudflat Studio, 149 
Broadway, Somerville. Demonstrations take place 
at 11 a.m. and 1 p.m. on Sat. and from 1 to 3 p.m. 
on Sun. Free refreshments. Free admission. Call 
628-0589 

HOLIDAY SHOW AND SALE takes place today 
through Dec. 20 at Feet of Clay Pottery, 46 White 
Place, Brookline Village. Hours are from noon to 6 
p.m. Fri. through Sun. and from 5:30 to 8:30 p.m. 
on Thurs. Free admission. Call 731-3262. 
MESSIAH SING, sponsored by the Waltham 
Philharmonic Orchestra, begins at 8 p.m. at St. 
Mary’s Church, 133 School St., Waltham. Bring 
your own score. Admission, $2. Call 891-3740. 
THE NUTCRACKER is performed by Boston 
Ballet today through January 3 at the Wang 
Center, 270 Tremont St., Boston. Curtain is at 7:30 
p.m. tonight, tomorrow, Dec. 15 through 19, Dec. 
21 through 23, Dec. 26, 28, 29, 30 and Jan. 2; at 6:30 
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Season's greenings: the Prudential Center tree 


p.m. Sun. Dec. 13, 20, and 27; with 2 p.m. matinees 
tomorrow, Sat. Dec. 19, Dec. 26, Jan. 2, and Sun. 
Dec. 13, Dec. 20, Dec. 27, Jan. 3, and Mon. Dec. 21 
and 28. Tickets, $14 to $39. Call 542-1323. 
PLAYWRIGHTS’ PLATFORM HOLIDAY FES- 
TIVAL OF STAGED READINGS takes place 
today and tomorrow at Christ Church, 0 Garden 
St., Cambridge. Features Hank Whittemore’s 
Love, Dad, in which a father writes a Christmas 
letter to his daughter, and Bruce Dale's Nightly 
Observations, “in which an astrophysicist ob- 
sessed with fame and a lazy artist are kidnapped 
by a female extra-terrestrial.” Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Tickets, $3. Call 254-4482. 


SATURDAY * 12 


CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS FAIR begins at 11 
a.m. at Crawford Memorial United Methodist 
Church, Church and Dix Sts., Winchester. Games, 
crafts, face-paintings, magic show. Admission to 
magic show, $2. Babysitting available. Proceeds to 
church organ fund. Call 729-7192 











CHRISTMAS AT THE FRENCH LIBRARY, 
featuring a screening of /] était une fois and two 
shows, at 1 and 2:30 p.m., of Guignol and the Spirit 
of Christmas by the Guignol Puppet Troupe, 
Christmas carols, Papa Noél, Café de la Paix, and 
the like, takes place from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. today at 
the French Library, 53 Marlborough St., Boston 
Admission, $2. Call 266-4351. . 
CHRISTMAS POPS CONCERT, performed by 
the Fine Arts Chorale, begins at 8 p.m. today and 3 
p.m. tomorrow at Thayer Academy Field House, 
Hobart St., Braintree. Tickets, $10; students and 
senior citizens, $8. Call 337-2535 

“A CHRISTMAS VISIT WITH THE 
ALCOTTS,” featuring a tour of Orchard House, 
led by staff members portraying the Alcotts, takes 
place today from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m..and tomorrow 
from noon to 4 p.m. at Orchard House, 399 
Lexington Rd., Concord. Admission, $4; senior 
citizens, $3. Call 369-4118. 

DEMETER AND PERSEPHONE: A MYSTERY 
STORY is told by Laura Simms, in celebration of 
the winter solstice, at 8 p.m. at First Congrega- 
tional Church, Garden and Mason Sts., Harvard 


Square, Cambridge. Tickets, $6 ($5 in advance). 
Call 391-3744. 

FAMILY CHANUKAH PARTY, sponsored by 
Star of David, begins at 4:30 p.m. at Temple 
Shalom Emeth, Burlington. Bring picnic dinner 
and something to share. Cost, $15. Call 653-2687. 
“A GERMAN BAROQUE CHRISTMAS,” 
featuring candlelight concerts, takes place at 7 
p-m. tonight and tomorrow at the First Parish 
Church, Rt. 3A and Depot St., Duxbury. Tickets, 
$9; students and senior citizens, $6. Call 934-2378. 
HOLIDAY CELEBRATION AT MARCELLA 
PARK in Roxbury includes tree-trimming and 
multicultural caroling from 3 to 4:30 pm. Free. Call 
427-0613. 

HOLIDAY CRAFT FAIR takes place today from 
11 a.m. to 5 p.m. and tomorrow from 1 to 5 pan. at 
the Universalist Meeting House, 236 Commercial 
St., Provincetown. Free admission. Call 487-9344. 
HOLIDAY POPS CONCERT, performed by the 
Central Massachusetts Symphony, and featuring 
the Worcester Ballet Society, begins at 8 p.m. 
tonight at Mechanics Hall, Main St., Worcester. 
Tickets, $12 to $14. Call 754-1234. 

HOLIDAY POPS CONCERT, performed by the 
Springfield Symphony Orchestra, takes place at 8 
p.m. tonight and at 3 p.m. tomorrow at Springfield 
Symphony Hall, Court St., Springfield. Tickets, $8 
to $25. Call (413) 733-2291. 

HOLIDAY THEATRE BRUNCH, celebrating the 
“joys of the winter solstice” and featuring 
performances by Wild Rose, Koleda, and the 
Befana players, followed by lunch at the Ritz, 
begins at 11 a.m. Cost, $24. Call 547-6789. 
HOLLY FAIR takes place today from 10 a.m. to 6 
p.m. and tomorrow from noon to 5 p.m. at the 
Brattle House, 42 Brattle St., and the Blacksmith 
House, 56 Brattle St., in Cambridge. Free ad- 
mission. Call 547-6789. 

QUADRIVIUM performs a concert of seasonal 
Renaissance and medieval ceremonial music at 8 
p.m. at St. James's Episcopal Church, 1991 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. Tickets, $6; children under 12, 
students, and senior citizens, $4. Call 588-6121. 
“TALES OF HANUKKAH: AN EVENING OF 
STORYTELLING,” featuring storytellers Judith 
Black, Don Futterman, Doug Lipman, and Jackson 
Gillman, takes place at 8 p.m. in Wasserman 
Auditorium, Leventhal-Sidman Jewish Communi- 
ty Center, 333 Nahanton St., Newton. Tickets, $12; 
students and senior citizens, $9. Call 965-7410, 
x169. 





SUNDAY ° 13 


ANNUAL FESTIVAL OF LESSONS AND 
CAROLS, performed by the festival choir of 
adults and children, in a program of English music 
for the Advent season, directed by James 
Armstrong, takes place at 5 p.m. at Christ Church, 
0 Garden St., Harvard Square, Cambridge. Free. 
Call 876-0200. 

CHARLESTOWN CHRISTMAS WALK begins 
after the 3 p.m. Christmas concert at St. Mary's 
Church and takes place along the gas-lit cob- 
blestone streets, from City Square to Thompson 
Square. Features Victorian carolers, jugglers, street 
musicians, Santa, and free rides up and down the 
street. Free. Call 227-6070. 

CHILDREN’S HOLIDAY CELEBRATION AT 
THE JFK LIBRARY runs from 10:30 a.m. to 4:30 
p-m. at the library, Columbia Point, Dorchester. 
Features display of Caroline Kennedy's inter- 
national doll collection. Admission, $2.50; children 
under 16, free. Call 929-4539. 

CHRISTMAS CONCERT, presented by the A 
Capella Singers, begins at 4 p.m. at Plymouth 
Church, Edgell Rd., Framingham Centre. Tickets, 
$6; students and senior citizens, $3. Call 879-3314. 
CHRISTMAS CONCERT, .performed by the 
Erevan Choral Society and Orchestra, and featur- 
ing works by Mozart, Bartevian, Berberian, 
Aznavour, and Willcocks, begins at 7:30 p.m. at 
Holy Trinity Armenian Church, 145 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Free. Call 924-1939. 

“A CONCERT FOR THE SEASON OF PEACE” 
is performed by Mark Harvey and the Aardvark 
Jazz Orchestra at 8 p.m. at Emmanuel Church, 15 
Newbury St., Boston. Donation, $5. Call 536-3355. 
FREEDOM TRAIL BAND performs a holiday 
concert for the annual holiday potluck of the 
Lesbian and Gay Neighbors of JP at 5:30 p.m. 
(potluck at 4:30 p.m.) at Unitarian Church of 
Jamaica Plain, Eliot and Centre Sts., Jamaica Plain. 
Free, but donations welcome. Call 264-3563. 
HOLIDAY CONCERT, performed by the MIT 
Women’s Chorale and featuring works by 
Mendelssohn, Sweelinck, Berlioz, and Bach, 
begins at 3 p.m. in MIT's rm. 10-250, 77 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Free. Call 484-8187. 

“NOWELL SING WE CLEAR,” a concert of 
traditional and folk holiday songs, begins at 8 p.m. 
at Paine Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge. 
Tickets, $8 ($7.50 in advance). Call 623-1806. 
OPEN READING OF HANDEL'S MESSIAH 
takes place at 7:30 p.m. at the First Armenian 
Church, 380 Concord Ave., Belmont. All singers 
welcome. Admission, $3; students and senior 
citizens, $1.50. Call 484-5942. 

VICTORIAN CHRISTMAS CELEBRATION 
takes place from 2 to 5 p.m. at the Gibson House 
Museum, 137 Beacon St., Boston. Admission, $5; 
children under 12, free. Proceeds benefit the 
Gibson Society. Call 267-6338. 

WINTERSAUCE CHORALE AND JAZZ POPS 
ENSEMBLE performs a program, “Winter Won- 
derland,” at 3 p.m. at Faneuil Hall, Boston. Tickets, 
$12.50 and $15; students and senior citizens, $6. 
Call 437-0231. 


TUESDAY ¢ 15 


FIRST NIGHT OF CHANUKAH is celebrated at 
8 p.m. at Boston’s Jewish Young Adult Center 
1120 Beacon St., suite G-1, Brookline. Admission, 
$10. Call 566-5946 


WEDNESDAY ¢ 16 


ALLIANCE FRANCAISE CHRISTMAS PAR- 
TY begins at 6 p.m. at 22 Batterymarch St., Boston 
Cost, including food and musical entertainment, 
$7. Call 482-4170 

BOSTON CAMERATA performs “Nativitat: A 

















- Mediterranean Christmas” at 8 p.m. tonight at 


First Baptist Church, 110 Comm. Ave., Boston; at 8 
p.m. tomorrow at Jordan Hall, 30 Gainsborough 
St., Boston; at 3 p.m. Dec. 20 at St. Michael’s 
Church, 26 Pleasant St., Marblehead; and at 8 p.m 
Dec. 23 at Sanders Theatre, Quincy and Kirkland 
Sts., Cambridge. Tickets, $9 to $15. Call 262-2092 





VIENNA CHOIR BOYS perform works by 
Buxtehude, da Viadan, Verdi, Wirth, Strauss, as 
well as traditional Christmas music, at 8 p.m. in 
Symphony Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., Boston. Tickets, 
$16.50. Call 266-1492. 


_ THURSDAY ¢ 17 


CHORUS PRO MUSICA presents a holiday 
concert, conducted by Donald Palumbo, featuring 
Maxwell Davies's Five Carols, Carissimi’s Magnif- 
icat, carols by Peter Warlock, motets by Bruckner, 
and Pinkham’s Glory Be to God, at 8 p.m. tonight 
and tomorrow at Old South Church, 645 Boylston 
St., Boston. Tickets, $8 and $6. Call 267-7442. 
CHRISTMAS REVELS present a celebration of 
the winter solstice today through Dec. 30 at 
Sanders Theatre, Quincy and Kirkland Sts., 
Cambridge. Curtain is at 8 p.m., today through 
Dec. 22 and Dec. 27 through 30, with 3 p.m. 
matinees Dec. 19, 20, and 27. Special performances 
in ASL for the hearing impaired take place Dec. 27 
at 3 p.m. and Dec. 28 at 8 p.m. Tickets, $9 to $16; 
children, $6 to $13. Call 864-9183. 

GALA CHRISTMAS PARTY, sponsored by the 
Advertising Club of Boston, features live enter- 
tainment, dinner buffet, door prizes, and dancing, 
beginning at 5:30 p.m. at the Copley Plaza Hotel 
ballroom, 138 St. James Ave., Boston. Cost, $25. 
Reservations required. Call 262-1100. 

HOLIDAY MEETINGHOUSE CONCERT, per- 
formed by the Walter Chestnut Brass Ensemble, 
followed by candlelight dinner, begins at 6:30 p.m. 
at Old Sturbridge Village, Sturbridge. Concert 
tickets, $12.50; dinner, $12.50. Call 347-3362. 


FRIDAY ¢ 18 


MASTERWORKS CHORALE presents its an- 
nual Messiah sing, conducted by Allen Lannom, at 
8 p.m. tonight and tomorrow at Cary Hall, Mass. 
Ave., Lexington. Free. Call 924-8073. 

SHABBAT CHANUKAH is celebrated with a 
service at 5:30 p.m., followed by a dinner, at 
Temple Israel, Longwood Ave. and Plymouth St., 
Boston. Free. Call 566-3960. 


SATURDAY « 19 


APPALACHIAN FOLK SINGER JOHN 
McCUTCHEON welcomes the winter solstice, 
along with Marcia Taylor, at 8 p.m. in Paine Hall, 




















. Harvard University, Cambridge. Tickets, $13.50 


($12.50 in advance). Call 661-1252. 

BOSTON POPS presents their annual Christmas 
pops concert, with the Tanglewood Festival 
Chorus, today through Dec. 23 at Symphony Hall, 
301 Mass. Ave., Boston. Tickets are still available 
for the following concerts: Dec. 22 and 23 at 3:30 
p.m. (Carl St. Clair conducts) and Dec. 24 at 1 p.m 
(Harry Ellis Dickson conducts). Program includes 
traditional holiday music, plus John Williams's 
Exsultate Justi, written for the movie Empire of the 
Sun, and Songs of Joy, composed by BSO violinist 
Jerome Rosen for the pops program. Tickets, $11 to 
$29. Call 266-1492. 

CHRISTMAS PARTY AND BASKETBALL 
GAMES run from noon to 8:30 p.m. (basketball 
games featuring Metro Boston Alive vs. Boston 
firefighters at i p.m., Metro Boston Alive vs. 
Boston Police Dept. at, 2:15 p.m.) at Shelbourne 
Recreational Center, Washington St., Roxbury. 
Also, magic show, clowns, toys, food, games, 
song, dance, Santa. Donation, $3. Call 427-8192. 
“DANCE TO SPIN THE DREIDEL,” a 
Chanukah dance with DJ Frank D’Amicao, 
sponsored by the singles 22-to-35 group of 
Leventhal-Sidman Community Center, begins at 9 
p.m. in the Wasserman Auditorium, Gosman 
Jewish Community Campus, 333 Nahanton St., 
Newton Centre. Admission, $8. Call 965-7410, 
x163. 

FORT POINT ARTS COMMUNITY 
CHRISTMAS BAZAAR runs from noon to 6 p.m. 
at 34 Farnsworth St., fourth flr., Boston. Free 
admission. Call 423-4299. 

THE NUTCRACKER is performed by the Festi- 
val Ballet of Providence at 2 and 7:30 p.m. today 
and at 2 p.m. tomorrow at the Zeiterion Theatre, 
New Bedford. Tickets, $10 to $14; $2 discount for 
students and senior citizens. Call 787-8000. 
VOICE OF THE TURTLE performs a Chanukah 
concert at 8 p.m. at the Somerville Theatre, Davis 
Square, Somerville. Tickets, $14.50 reserved and 
$12.50 general admission ($12.50 and $10.50 in 
advance). Call 625-1081. 


SUNDAY ¢ 20 


FAMILY CHANUKAH CONCERT, featuring 
the music of Safam, begins at 3 p.m. at Aquinas 
Junior College, 15 Walnut Park, Newton. Tickets, 
$10; children, $5. Call 964-0141. 


THURSDAY ¢ 31 


“FIRST NIGHT ‘88” begins at 1 p.m. with a 
children’s festival, featuring opera, jazz, dance, 
mime, film, storytelling, and juggling, in concert 
halls and theaters in Boston (face-painting avail- 
able at most locations); the Grand Procession 
begins at 5:30 p.m. at the Prudential Center and 
proceeds down Boylston St. to the Common; 
evening performances of dance, storytelling, film 
and video, classical and popular music, theater, 
puppetry, performance art, vaudeville, martial 
arts, and the like take place from 6:30 to 11 p.m. at 
50 indoor and outdoor locations, culminating in 
fireworks over Boston Harbor at midnight. Visual 
and light installations are on view after dark until 
11:30 p.m. Tickets guaranteeing reserved seats for 
the Boston Philharmonic Orchestra's performance 
at 7 p.m. at the Wang Center, $8. A First Night 
button providing general admission to most 
indoor programs, $5. Buttons are available from 
ticket agencies, Au Bon Pain French Bakery Cafes, 
Brigham’s Ice Cream Stores, Star Markets. Tickets 
are available from ticket agencies. On Dec. 31 
tickets and buttons are available at First Night 
performance sites before and between per- 
formances; at the Wang Center from 3 to 7 p.m.; 
and at City Hall Plaza and the Park St., Arlington, 
and Copley MBTA stops from noon to 11 p.m 
Complete programs are available from button 
outlets. Call 542-1399. 

NEW YEAR’S EVE FOLK DANCE PARTY 
begins at 9 p.m. at the Masonic Hall, 1950 Mass 
Ave., Porter Square, Cambridge. Live music 
Admission, $5.50. Call 491-6084 
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Grand Procession, 1982: revel with a cause 


Yearly beloved 


A preview of First Night 88 


by Todd Hyten 


t the ripe old age of 10, I was 
A finally old enough, my mother 
decided, to stay up on New 
Year's Eve. As I sat in front of the TV set, 
she gave me a small glass of créme de 
menthe with crushed ice. I solemnly 
sipped the sickly-sweet green liqueur 
and watched a lit ball drop down a pole 
into the televised darkness as the 
seconds ticked off to midnight. What 
would happen when the ball stopped, | 
wondered? Obviously something special 
— why else would I be allowed to stay up 
past bedtime? Then, the TV crowd 
roared. The camera panned across the 
reeling mass of bundled revelers 
Outside, firecrackers popped and some- 
one leaned on a car horn. It was over, | 
was told. Time for bed 
That's it? I asked. You mean that’s all? 
Did I miss something? 
Now, years later, I still ask myself what 
the big deal is. Getting smashed on cheap 
hampagne and crowding around a TV 
set to watch New Yorkers fall over each 
other in Times Square is a strange way to 
celebrate New Year's Eve 
But it needn't be that way. Boston has a 
celebration of its own, one that make 
Times Square’s look like a frat party, a 





tacky alternative to the possibilities that 
the holiday has to offer. First Night, a 
festival that brings together the arts 
community and the public, will present 
its 12th New Year's Eve celebration on 
December 31. 

“Instead of having this inane celebra- 
tion where you watch a ball drop — it’s 
much better for people to go out with 
their families and have a variety of 
experiences and enjoy what their com- 
munity has to offer,” says Clara 
Wainwright, one among hundreds of 
local and internationally known artists 
who will be on hand to provide Bos- 
tonians an alternative to the usual leave- 
the-kids-at-home holiday evening. 

Unless you've been in Borneo for the 
last decade, you've heard of First Night 
— even if you haven't participated in the 
Grand Procession down Boylston Street, 
or seen the ice sculptures in Copley 
Square, or the fireworks over the harbor 
The daylong, citywide festival offers the 
public (500,000 strong last year) access to 
more music, dance, mime, theater, 
storytelling, and other arts than on any 
other day of the year. But First Night is 
more than parades and ice sculpture. For 
one night, city dwellers and 





suburbanites, adults and children, can 
mill together in the heart of the city as it 
beats in celebration of not only New 
Year's Eve, but also the arts, people, and 
places that make Boston unique. 

The images evoked by grand 
processions, colorful masks, and giant 
puppets are more easily associated with 
Mardi Gras in New Orleans than with a 
gathering of stoic New Englanders. 
Indeed, in times past, a baked-bean 
supper was about as hot a time as you 
could hope for around here on a cold 
December night. But like much of New 
England, Boston has changed, and 
nothing reflects that better than the 
pagan-like atmosphere of First Night, a 
far cry from the usual Yankee reserve. 
The December 31 celebration succeeds 
because of its ability to bring the public 
back to the city center to rediscover a 
sense of community. 

“Just as Boston physically changes, the 
events change. The changing scale of the 
urban environment has forced us to be 
more creative,” says Zeren Earls, presi- 
dent and executive director of First 
Night, Inc. The evolving face of Boston 
has even changed the familiar events of 
First Night. All but one of the ice 
sculptures will be forced from their usual 
location in Copley Square, thanks to the 
re-greening effort on the plaza. This year 
the Boston Common will be the new site 
for the mammoth works in ice. 

City Hall Plaza will be transformed 
into a stage for the “Oracle,” which, as 
befitting any good pagan celebration, 
will offer words of wisdom to any and all 
who care to listen. The presentation will 
revolve around a 10-foot-high head, 
suspended on a towering construction 
crane. From the mouth of the oracle New 
Year's Eve revelers will hear recorded 
poetry and prose messages by local 
artists, poets, and authors. The original 
idea for this year’s oracle came from a 
smaller version on a previous First Night, 
which hung from a third-story window 
looking out over Copley Square. As a 
distorted voice boomed over the square, 
crowds gathered and shouted up to the 
head, expecting an answer whether they 
could understand the voice or not. 

“The oracle at Delphi wasn’t that 
different,” says Clara Wainwright, artis- 
tic director of the City Hall Plaza project. 
“The words are really just a catalyst to 
get people talking. On New Year's Eve, 
people are in a very pliable state; they 
tend to approach the new year with an 
open mind,” she says. First Night prides 
itself on encouraging public participa- 
tion, and the oracle will be asking their 
participation in thought as well as deed. 
“These oracular messages are all things 
that may cause people to reflect, and 
people do look for messages ... you 
never know,” remarks Wainwright. 

But we all like to give, as well as 
receive, and for the third year the 
“Fetish” will be on hand on the Common 
to receive messages of hope and resolu- 
tions for the new year. The Fetish is a 
three-legged primitive figure carved 
from a pine tree by First Night ice- 
sculpture veteran Joseph Wheelwright. 
“The ice sculptures are nice, but they 
[First Night, Inc.] wanted something 
everyone could pitch in on, and the 
Fetish is what we came up with. In 
primitive cultires fetishes are these 
ceremonial ob: cts compounded by food, 
bits of clothin, , anything to connect the 
people to the object's significance,” says 
Wheelwright. The Boston Fetish tree 
symbolizes hope for the new year, and is 
dressed in silk leaves, on which people 
pen their own hopeful messages; these 
are then ceremoniously pinned to the 
tree by a mime helper in tails and top hat. 

Mimes will again be working the 
streets this year as part of the street scene 
that includes dance and movement 
theater, staged in storefronts and win- 
dows. The attempt to blur the line 
between audience and performers has 
provided some strange moments for 
mime David Zucker in previous celebra- 
tions. “When I’ve done the part in my 
program that calls for suggestions from 
the audience on how to get out of a 
closed room, (‘dig a hole!’ ‘climb through 
the window"’) I’ve had people following 
me around from place to place waiting 
for that moment to trip me up with 
harder suggestions to act out.” One time 
the audience’s enthusiasm got the best of 
them as they began to do David's act 
without him. “I finally just sat down and 
let them perform and joined in when I 
saw a chance to later.” But the gregarious 
crowds are welcomed by performers, 
even if they're not what many artists are 
accustomed to in theaters. 

“It is sort of like being in a fish bowl,” 


says Rozann Kraus of “Kraus and...,” a 
modern-dance troupe that’s performed 
in the windows of the New England Life 
Insurance Building on Boylston Street. 
She says she'll never forget the ex- 
pression of absolute horror on the face of 
one-of her dancers, as she looked out 
onto a sea of people on the street below. 
“But it’s a riot, we love to do it.” 

“The first time we didn’t know what to. 
expect,” says Leslie Bannatyne, co-foun- 
der of Studebaker Movement Company. 
The usually hushed audiences of theaters 
were replaced by the First Night 
celebrants, much to the surprise of the 
performers. “I don’t think at that time we 
had ever even heard a crowd that big 
before. [But] it’s a ball, they can talk, they 
can holler, they can do anything they 
want.” 

“The street scene is very much part of 
the whole festival,” notes Earls. Ever 
since the first celebration 12 years ago, 
the emphasis has been on bringing the 
community together and making them 
aware of their city and home. Boston’s 
historic churches will be the site for an 
evening of classical music. ‘Many people 
go into these historic churches or build- 
ings for the first time. First Night has 
been an excellent vehicle for it [bringing 
people into the city],” Earls continues. 

Krzysztof Wodiczko wants Bostonians 
to rediscover a part of their city as well. 
One of the highlights of the outdoor 
festivals will be his thought-provoking 
“Soldiers and Sailors Monument Pro- 
ject” on the Common. Wodiczko, an 
internationally known artist and Polish 
emigré, plans to use the Civil War 
monument as the backdrop for one of his 
towering slide projections, which will be 
similar in theme to those featured earlier 
this year in a retrospective of his work at 
the ICA. Wodiczko’s projections are 
perhaps best known for their ability to 
bring out the implicit political statements 
of public monuments and put them in a 
contemporary context, as Wodiczko in- 
terprets them. In the early stages of 
planning the projection, he talks of one 
of his recent themes: the homeless. He 
recognizes it as a problem in Boston that 
relates to the overall housing problems in 
the city. Wodiczko sees the plight of the 
homeless and the city’s real-estate 
“boom” as a present-day civil war, one 
that is hard to ignore. 

“People should not expect to come and 
see a slide show. I would like them to 
stop by and join a crowd, talk with other 
people of different strata, and talk of it 
[the memorial] in contemporary terms,” 
says Wodiczko. ‘New Year’s resolutions 
perhaps should be a resolution to enter 
civic life as a conscious citizen in the 
public domain.” His works are often 
startling and fascinating, and Wo- 
diczko’s project underscores First 
Night’s commitment to creativity and 
excellence in a community brought 
together not only in celebration but also 
in reflection. 

“You never get a better sense that 
Boston works as well as it does than on 
that night,” explains Joseph Wheel- 
wright, “that it’s a human, living city. If 
you think of art as the raison d’étre of life, 
then what better thing to do than to 
parade the gifts of the arts community in 
front of the city on one special night of 
the year.” Indeed, and maybe that’s why 
20 cities, from Athens, Georgia, to 
Vancouver, British Columbia, have taken 
their cue from Boston and begun to 
throw their own First Night celebrations. 
But they cannot use the First Night name 
without approval from Zeren Earls and 
First Night, Inc. “You can’t just have a 
New Year's Eve party and call it First 
Night,” says Earls. For a fee, participating 
towns and cities get the benefit of 
consultation and advice from the ex- 
perienced Boston First Night, Inc., pro- 
gram. 

“We're not as provincial as New 
Yorkers would have us believe,” says 
Wheelwright. And this year’s celebration 
promises again to hold its own against 
any other festivities on December 31. Oh, 
and by the way, there’s another surprise 
to First Night ‘88. We’re going to have 
our very own countdown from atop the 
Custom House Tower, culminating in a 
second-by-second synchronized lighting 
of the four clocks and the entire building 
at midnight, just before the fireworks 
burst over Boston Harbor. 

So, on New Year's Eve there may still 
be hundreds of thousands of people 
drinking cheap champagne and watch- 
ing that silly ball drop into that filthy 
little square in New York. But I, for one, 
won't be wondering what the big deal is 
anymore. It’s called First Night, and it’s 
right here in our hometown. 0 























Canons got a 
great line for you. 


Canon Cartridge Quality: good-bye 
service blues. 

No mess, no downtime. You're the service- 
man for normal maintenance on anything 
that can run out or wear out. Just pop in 
another Canon personal copier cartridge, 
when the toner runs out or there’s a prob- 
lem with the drum or developer unit. Now 
you re good for the next 2000 copies! 


Canon: six colors, any paper. 

You can also change colors with the same 
simple switch of a cartridge. Canon PC’s 
are the only ones to offer you choice of 
black, brown, blue, light blue, red or 
green. On almost any paper - label to let- 
terhead, transparency to business card. 
From small office to busy family, Canon 
cartridges offer incredible versatility. 
Canon: up close and personal. 

Whether it’s on the counter in the store, 
in the conference room at the office or on 
the desk in the den, the Canon PC is light- 
weight and a miser on space. 

Considering the cost and ease of operation, 
you might want several for many purposes. 

















Home or office, make Canon your line. 


Canon 
€€€[2C))) 


PERSONAL COPIERS 


Personal cartridge copying. 
Plain and Simple. 
For the Canon Dealer nearest you call: 
1-800-327-8268. 


Dealer Inquiries Welcome. Call: 
1-800-EASTCO8 












Canon desk-top, practical affordability: 
it’s all in the family. 

Each personal copier fits a different need. 
And each is the best you can buy. 


PC-10 is so simple it 
doesn’t-even ae : 
have a copy start | 
switch. And you still get a 
flawless copy, in just seconds! 

PC-14 feeds without 
a cassette; makes 
8 copies a minute 
and up to 19 automati- 
cally. On almost any type of paper. 


PC-20 adds automatic 
paper feedings that - £ 
holds up to 100 sheets. : aan 
a omed 
6 - PC-25 comes with 
- enlargement/reduc- 
| =? tion capabilities; 


takes up to 10” x14” 
legal-size originals; and has an optional 


five-bin PC mini sorter on some models. 































Whirlpool has challenged 


us to move out our 


Whirlpool appliances, so 
were offering you our 


best deals! 
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Qi idol Undercounter 
Dishwasher 
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DU8900XT 

featuring the 
Quiet Wash 
System . 





¢ Quiet Wash System ¢ 16 Programs/Options 
including 6 Automatic Programs ¢ Clean Touch 
Console ¢ Power Clean™ Washing System e 





ee ap Delay Wash Option 




















ME Ks 
Enter to Win 
a house full of 


Whirlpool appliances! 


Thousands of other prizes! 


Ends Dec. 31, 1987. No purchase 
necessary. Must be 18. 
Void where prohibited. 











All Whirlpool appliances 
have earned this seal. 


GUS OWLS: 
SOMES 








APPUANCES 


a OME FULL YEAR FREE REPLACEMENT 
OM WHIRLPOOL MAJOR 


Our Low Prices Can Make Your World A Little Easier! 





SEE YOUR LOCAL WHIRLPOOL DEALER 




















ost of the rituals of the 
M Christmas season are guaran- 

teed to make you miserable, 
because no matter how uplifting they are 
— actually, to the very extent they are 
uplifting — they’re stone certain to dump 
you back at work the first of the year 
with a pulsating head, four extra pounds 
around your waist, and the dispiriting 
realization that the celebratory mode is 
over and its recurrence as far away as the 
calendar can make it. The kids are bored 
with their toys, the grown-ups’ new 
gadgets have revealed themselves to be 
gewgaws destined for permanent resi- 
dence in a drawer, and all the new outfits 
have cranberry stains. Post-Christmas is 
a no-fun zone. 

In this sad time, books offer a great 
consolation. They're the one gift you 
won't be overfamiliar with by January 2, 
and they'll distract you from reality until 
the holiday trauma has safely receded. 
When you put that new hand-vacuum- 
and-calculator gizmo back in the box, 
and open the bill for it, you feel like 
you've just screwed yourself again. But 
when you finish a book and slide it with 
satisfaction into its slot on the shelf, you 
feel like a thoughtful and worthy person. 

The only system to the following 
group of reviews is that they are books I 
recommend at the moment: a pair each of 
dramatically dissimilar biographies, nov- 
els, and essay collections, plus some 
short stories. Some of these are in the 
midst of a boffo mass-market push, some 
are relatively unheralded or of eccentric 
appeal. But all of them have it in their 
power to make you feel wise. 


Beloved, by Toni Morrison (Knopf, 
$18.95). 

I've got good things and bad things to 
say about Beloved, Toni Morrison’s first 
novel in six years, but since the good is so 
good it dwarfs the bad, I'll give you the 
positive news first. The book’s epigraph 
is “Sixty million and more” — Morrison's 
estimate of the number of victims of 
slavery, the African Holocaust. Beloved 
lives up to its enormous ambition: 
making the 60 million live again in what 
her characters musically refer to as 
“rememory.” 

The structure and method of the book 
are much like music; the narrative 
doesn’t unfold straightforwardly, but in 
modes of epic theme and variation, like a 
half-sung Southern Baptist sermon, or 
the call-and-response poetic technique of 
the Solomonic-wisdom literature that 
helped inspire it. Though the plot is 
powered by that most familiar of literary 
devices, deferred revelation, and though 
there’s a maternal horror at the center of 
all the memories very reminiscent of 


Toni Morrison: making music of language 


PPPe. 





Bound to please 
Booked for the holidays 


by Tim Appelo 


Sophie’s Choice, the revelation isn’t 
really the point of the enterprise. The 
point of telling and retelling the tale in 
ever more revelatory fragments is not to 
solve a puzzle (the sort of sterile 
detective-story satisfaction that Sophie's 
Choice affords) but to deepen the reson- 
ance, resolving an emotion like the last 
lines of a blues chorus. 

The emotions of Beloved swirl around 
its heroine Sethe (Seth-uh), a runaway 
slave in 1870s Ohio who’s haunted by the 
kin she lost on the way out of a bitter 
place called Sweet Home, Kentucky. 
Literally haunted: the ghost of her baby 
Beloved shakes the house like a raging 
Spielberg visitation, and then takes on 
human form to bulldoze her way back 


into the shattered family. (Beloved takes 
her name from her tombstone, which 
was supposed to read “Dearly Beloved,” 
but Sethe couldn’t afford to pay the 
stonecutter for more than one word.) 
Morrison personalizes slavery by giv- 
ing us vivid particulars: what an iron bit 
does to your mouth; the way grief can 
drive a woman to hanging for the 
stealing of ducks she believed were her 
own babies; why it is that a grandmother 
devotes her last days (and first as a 
freewoman) to savoring one bright color 
each day — because under slavery she 
was in the field whenever the sun was 
up, and experienced her exiguous leisure 
in perpetual colorless twilight. 
But there is beauty in Morrison's saga, 
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Beryl Markham: an extravagantly improbable woman 








* inadequately imagined symbol, the most 





too. Snowflakes ‘crash like nickels on 
stone.” A fugitive slave learns from the 
Cherokee to follow the flowering trees to 
find his way north — “cherry blossoms, 
then . magnolia, chinaberry, pecan, 
walnut, and prickly pear ... He did not 
touch them or stop to smell. He merely 
followed in their wake, a dark ragged 
figure guided by the blossoming plums.” 

Everything about Beloved is terrific 
except Beloved herself. She’s a baldly, 
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stillborn one since Steinbeck inflicted 
Rosasharn on the Joads in The Grapes of 
Wrath; but neither author succeeded in 
ruining the good book with the baby in 
question. Beloved is simply not uncanny, 
and as a ghost story the tale fails. Its 
immense success, however, remains: as a 
horror story transmogrified into 
meditative poetry of the highest order. 


Confessions of Johnny Ringo: A Fic- 
tional Memoir of Johnny Ringo, 
Guerilla and Outlaw, by Geoff Aggeler 
(Dutton, $18.95). 

John Ringgold (a/k/a Johnny Ringo) 
sounds like the concoction of an over- 
excited Hollywood screenwriter: a Civil 
War marauder with Quantrill’s guerrillas, 
a courtly lover of women (often prosti- 
tutes, whom he accorded positively 
Arthurian chivalry), a fearless, feral killer 
of men in the Skeleton Canyon 
Massacre, cousin to Jesse James and the 
Younger gang. He was last seen in the 
eerily unearthly Dragoon Mountain 
hangout of Cochise, lounging like a lion 
in the crotch of a tree, a scowl on his face 
and a bullet in his brain — put there, 
folks say, by a vengeful Wyatt Earp 
(whom he had challenged, along with 
Doc Holliday, to a fair fight). If the 
screenwriter had Johnny Ringo lament, 
as his chief regret in life, missing the 
deadly shootout at the O.K. Corral, the 
director might object that he was trying 
to pack too much familiar incident into 
the character. If the screenwriter went on 
to make Ringo the intellectual outlaw of 
the Old West, riding among the desper- 
adoes with volumes of Homer, 
Euripedes, Cervantes, Horace, and 
Dante, wrapped in oilskin and morocco, 
stashed in his saddlebags, ready to be 
read by campfirelight in the original 
languages, the director would fire the 
writer's ass right back to grad school, 
where he belonged. 

But Geoff Aggeler is not a screenwriter, 
and all of the above episodes in John 
Ringgold’s life are, according to Aggeler’s 
considerable research, historically ac- 
curate. Aggeler is a literary biographer, 
and in this oddball historical novel he 
has brought a cultivated sensibility to 

Continued on page 31 
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Kathleen Tynan: writing for posterity. 








La La La Human Steps 


Marie Chouinard 


La La La Human Steps 


Montreal Madness Series 


Montreal’s new wave of contemporary dance 
pushes dance and human stamina beyond alli 
imaginable limits. La La La and O Vertigo 
capture a wreckless and risk-taking spirit, 
shackled by tradition. Marie Chouinard breaks 
the boundaries of convention in her explorations 
of facial expressions, body gestures and unreal 
sounds. Save by ordering tickets to all three 
events. 


Susan Rose & Danceworks 
January 8&9 
E. Paul Robsham Theater 


Boston College 
“Witty, full of wonder, wise” 
— Boston Magazine 


Dawn Kramer & Dance Collective 
January 15 & 16 
E. Paul Robsham Theater 


Boston College 
Premier performance of “Strange stuff, 
Real Stuff, Raw stuff” 


Performing Arts Ensemble 
January 22 & 23 

Fitzgerald Auditorium 

Cambridge Rindge and Latin School 


Cambridge 
Fluent articulation of story through dance 


O Vertigo Danse 
February 5 & 6 
The Strand Theater 


Dorchester 
“D. stuff of whirlwind motion. . . 
i out of my chair” 


— The Village Voice 
Montreal Madness Event *1 





Marie Chouinard 
February 19 & 20 
The Joy of Movement Center 


Cambridge 
Sensuous... extra-terrestrial. . . hallucinatory 


Montreal Madness Event*2 


Urban Bush W 
+ a cre 26 & ca Become %s | 


vod ele a 


> © sodas ..- optimistically avant garde yet true to their jus t . . 5 


La La La Human Steps and save 15% 
March 18 & 19 ‘ 
The Strand Theater on tickets 


Dorchester 


poten decmatiiir yon FA for the rest 
of the year! 


Monteal Madness Event*3 


This season is funded in part by the Massachusetts Council on 
Humanities, a state agency, and the New Engiand Foundation for the Arts 


OF. | I: bo Ey how £;: 
for tickets and 
Tebie)wertelaceye 


DANCE UMBRELLA. EXPERIENCE THE GNEXPECTED. 
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CHARTS SHOW 


New England's longest running & largest holiday festival, featuring artists & 
craftspeople from the U.S. & Canada selling & demonstrating their wares. 
Creative gifts for the whole family! It’s too big to miss! 


WELCOME TO THE EXCITING WORLD OF 
CREATIVE HOLIDAY GIFTS FOR FAMILY AND 
FRIENDS! 400 ARTISTS, CRAFTSPEOPLE AND 
DESIGNERS SELLING THEIR WARES! 


BEAUTIFUL CLOTHING & ACCESSORIES. 
Mohair sweaters. Fur hats. Metallic shawls. Paper jewelry. Handpainted neckwear. 
Leather handbags. Feature hair ornaments. Body oils. Perfumes. 


‘ONE-OF-A-KIND HOME FURNISHINGS. 

Handwoven blankets & rugs. Sculpture. Silk lampshades. Tiles. Stained glass windows. 
Quilts. Tapestries. Baskets. Ceramic clocks. Rocking chairs. Blown glass vases. 
Original artwork. Photography. 


CHILDREN’S DELIGHTS. : 
Antique reproduction dolls. Puzzles. Toys. Games. Clothing. Stuffed animals. Bubble 
gum machines. 


HOLIDAY DECORATIONS. 
Stockings. Wreaths. Arrangements. Ornaments. Nativity scenes. Sleigh bells. 
Centerpieces. Cards. Calendars. 


GOURMET FOODS & SPECIALITIES. 


Jams. Jellies. Heros. Spices. Chocolates. Liqueur cakes. 


SPECIAL HIGHLIGHTS. 
Continuous demonstrations of jewelry making. Candle sculpture. Weaving. Wreaths. 
Portrait drawing. Baskets. Calligraphy. Plus a gift wrapping and shipping service. 


DOOR PRIZES .. 
Stop by the Showbiz information booth and register to win daily prizes . . . hot air 
balloon rides, Santa’s reindeer, gingerbread houses, and more. No purchase 


necessary. 


DECEMBER 11, 12 & 13TH 
BAYSIDE EXPO CENTER, BOSTON 


2 miles south of Boston « Exit 15 off the S.E. Expressway 


FRI. NOON-9 P.M. ¢ SAT. 17 A.M.-9 P.M. * SUN. 117 A.M.-6 P.M. 
Admission: Adults $5; Students & Sr. Citizens $4; Children under 12, free. 
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ONE-OF-A-KIND GIFTS AT THE CHRISTMAS CRAFTS SHOW 





New England's largest and longest running festival returns to the 
Bayside Expo Center, Boston, for a three day weekend, December 
11, 12 and 13. The 17th Annual Christmas Crafts Show will host. 
400 artists, craftspeople and designers of quality pieces, ranging 
from traditional to contemporary. Original artwork will include 
watercolor, oil, Calligraphy, silkscreen, batik, photography and 
sculpture. 

Crafts will feature paper jewelry, handpainted silk clothing, 
reporduction furniture, stained glass lamps, woven blankets, 
ceramic masks, blown glass, leather, children’s toys, dolls, 
kitchenware and baskets. 

Craftspeople from the West Coast to Canada will be showcased in 
this year’s festival. The Christmas Show offers shopping for 
everyone on your shopping list, in all price ranges. 



















@ Handpainted silk clothing by Francois Fleurat 
@ Woven baskets by James Mosier & Wendy Banard 


© Clay cars by Patsy Granstrom & William Mercado 
@ Texas rockers by Hugh Vaughn 
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Merry Christmas 
values from 


New Home! 


Celebrate the holidays 
with Model L-352 
Sewing Machine 


Feature after feature makes 
this an outstanding sewi 
machine value. . . more than 
$200 off manufacturer’s 
suggested retail price. 


Now only, 
‘199 


i 


Se 
NEW HOME 
AUTHORIZED DEALER 


SINGER OF 
SINGER OF BURLINGTON 
ARLINGTON Middlesex Mall 
1343 Mass. Ave. 43 Middlesex 


ee Turnpike 


Burlington 
272-5828 

















S4 EXQUISITE HANDPAINTED ARTTILE 
7 WALL PLAQUES AND TRIVETS 


Q BOOTH A-31 













A GIFT 
UNIQUE a IDEA 
i> 
1%2HR BALLOON 
BOOTH 
; A727 








FOR GIFT CERTIFICATE INFORMATION CALL 207-339-1565 





















WISHES YOU A MERRY 
CHRISTMAS 






6 Marlow St., Dor., MA 0212444 
(617) 282-4344 











i HARTMAN’S HERB FARM 
: Herbal wreaths, potpourri, everlasting 
3 baskets, decorative hats, herbal tree 
y ornaments and herbal gift boxes... 
g 
4 
g 
4 
& 


BS 25 8S BS EY 


BOOTH A325 


Route 122, Barre, MA 01005 
(617) 355-2015 


Sk TSE SE ESE SE DE OH SE OS HE SHS OH SH OSA SHE DSHS SH 


Be es pes Bes Bos Bos 

















If you gave to 
Oxfam ica 
| last year, here’ | 


your reward: 





~“ Tfnot,heres 
your chance: 


Call today, toll-free: 


800-225-5800 


You can make a world of difference. 
If you gave to Oxfam America last year, 
the people of Peru want to thank you. So 
do farmers in Central America. Women's 
groups in India and West Africa. And the 
hungry in the Philippines and Ethiopia. 
Through Oxfam America, your money 
went to provide seeds, tools and training 
to help less fortunate people of the world 
help themselves. 

If you haven't given yet, read why 
you should. 


Who is Oxfam America? Since 1970, 
Oxfam America has been working with 
grassroots organizations in the world’s 
poor countries to give help where it’s 
needed most. Besides providing crisis 
relief, we sponsor long-term projects in 
agriculture, health care and education. 
So your donations make a difference. 
Today —and in the future. 


How you can help. Call us toll-free 

for more information. Or send your tax- 

deductible donation to Oxfam America 

It's your chance to help the people of 

the world’s poor countries make it 

on their own. Lend a 

hand. When you 

do, you'll see how America| 

rewarding it can be. practical ways to help 
the world’s poor. 


115 Broadway, Boston, MA 02116 


BLUE HORSE CRAFTS 


is pleased to present 
CHRISTMAS ORNAMENTS 


& GREETING CARDS 
made especially for you. 





Present this notice for a Free Gift Ornament 
4: | ora10% Discount with a purchase of $10 or more. 


MADE AT BLUE HORSE CRAFTS 


BOOTH C431 








NOEL NOEL 


Representing Polly’s Pal Designer handcrafted 
TREE TOP ANGELS. ‘ 
Each individually signed by artist. 
Also can be used as a year-round decorative accent. 
& & And MUCH MORE! . 


fy BOOTH A610 ¢ * 


400 Main St., Chatham, Cape Cod, MA 02633 
(617) 945-3547 











Largest selection of quality.925 sterling silver 
and semi-precious stone jewelry 
at prices you can afford 


354-0407 
59 Church St., Cambridge, MA « Mon. - Sat. 10 - 6 




















A public service message of the advertising community 








Visit our store for the finest selection of hand crafted gifts 


STM is 


ww yx 


yy 
UH GB 


i) 


€- craftspeople in a cooperative store 
1971 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 


Porter Sq. (downstairs from Cribs & Cradles) 


~ ceramics © woodwork calendars ecards © 
~ weaving» ornaments @ jewelry @ glass « 
» leather © quiltse toys © & much more 


Mon « Tue « Wed 10am-7pm .« Thur « Fri 10am-9pm 
MS = Sat 10am-6pm_ = Sun 12pm-5pm Phone 491-3505 





























1963 Mass Ave. 
354 ome 
Bos ton « 
Children’s 
otha Hospital | 


139-6398 
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EXHIBITOR’S NAME: CRAFTS DESCRIPTION: BOOTH - 
# ae rao a | ¥E RSL r | oe Po r 7 
& ae [a7ss ars: fares arar|araé avai A737 T A733 |jA72! A72q) os A725 I A72i | sare | ans jars | 
Sanna Adams Mandeculptured kitchenware 1550 tem 1 
Dorothy Albert Dough ornaments 208 } 
Janice Alimon Original art, prints H T - T ; 
devon Attomere Silkecreened clothing - arse fase |ame arac| area] areal | A738 A734 ]or32 arsofaree! ares [area A722 [ane rs [sv are ano] 
Lou Ann Anderson Country calico cas? SE SS : > 7 ° 
Aliza Ansell Handwoven garments csos iw 
Donna Castle Aspel! Handbuilt stoneware A326 [aco [aes |aces| acer |asas| aces ac [sss7]as2s ass [ass aces aczr[a62s A623 asa | [asi fasts fees jacn Aso) 
Eugene Atwood Sitkecreens, watercolors Asse oe 
Muffle Austin Holiday Santas, gift boxes K 
Ed Avery Dried fruits, nute AT45 
Mary Baker Handwoven clothing A351 , T te 
thay Oeher Hand-loomed rag rugs ase a [nes |aesz|aesc [ase acae | acca] “| aese | sess |asse AGC acze| A626 | A622 | *f a0 ave |asie [asi 
Alien Berenhoitz Fine leather as24 | 
Sodib Bereer stencta ornaments Ts © sss [ass Spain ah asai| | a937 [+s eo As2 ofasz?| AS25 | As2i | [ ASI7 [as [ps |asos 
Maureen Battaini Soft sculpture pies AT3xO — 
Eric Becker High-fire floral stoneware cs04 ‘ 
Gayte Bedigian Ceramic jewelry, ornaments A108 a a 
Monice Belews Gnomes C423 [oss +2 — losses sze|aszs|asca]ase2] fos] asi [ase asia [aso | | CONCESSION: 
Coane «= 4 
Besheer tile A317 
Nancy Bicknell ee = | a7 [ A433 [2as1 [aaes]aaa7aazs “eaai| [eer [we ig | [24032007] ao 
Louise & Scott Blanchard Silk lampehades A201 ‘ ? 
Valerie Bock Quits, pittows T4368 
Kathy Bohisen Victorian 1443 : 
Lisa Boken Potpourri, herb gifts A613 a sseeloces saaa| [ saze T ase ]=22|ae3e|aseo] A426 [ acce | [ sae ic aan Jase [aso |asoeaaoe|aaoe]aace| 
Marie Bowden Woilen knitted iteem ASS3 is pt 1 X 2 
Linda Bowe Calenders Ts42 
Jan Boyd Calligraphy cs02 [asss| assy] epson] | A437 I A333 bs | aser] A325 | A321 [as A313 [est Jasoalasor 4305] 4303]4301| 
Susan Bradtord Sheepekin hats, stippers Aeoe 
Gerry Bradiey Knitted Christmas stockings A580 ‘ 
Diane Brady Brass ornaments e€ 1008 
Thomas Brennan Wooden jewelry boxes o ~ 9 7 7 7 - a ‘ ia » Z 
Sete Greneet Wool hats, scarves om fe Jasse A350 asaa]asalasea]asea asa [ a3ze | A334 |A332]A330/A328 ass |asza asee| asia asic asi [asi2 last lasoe] A306 | A302 
8 R " Rose rood treen ' is 
Kelty Brown Braided rugs, placemats 1341 : . 
pn arnael pre gene rag = Jas |azs: [azo nzar|aaas naes]aza | azar | A233 | oe A229) A227 aces | azz | nar | x21 [ae A2i |a209 _ ata A201 
Jack Brut! Silk neckwear A251 , ‘ ‘ - % fie y oe 7 ” 
Judy Bryer Painted beskets, potpourri G 
Patricia Buck Knits, beskets, wreathe A718 
John Burke Candy, nuts 837-0 ° ; 
Victoria Burke Crystal & quertz jewelry Q } [ _ va 
Dartene Bussiore Ceramics A453 
Key Orman Native American potter cana aue2o | coan7 flanez = 2an3|lano~ zcatog|iame » = 4104 | LALO! | 
Bill Callahan Pouterantmeetectbice Aa ee ie a 
Ed & Debby Cardinaii Hot air balloon rides ara7 "A : 
Tod f-arey Ceramic planters, clocks AS48 == = = = oa 
Evelyn Cartson Enameis, brase gifts asi7 
Kari Lee Carty Jems, marmeiades AS2S (agen _ ~ ‘ ™ rae 
Gladys Catlin Ceramic dolte, clowne Cees 502 |Ic4or c402|}c301 c302|}c201 c202|| c1o1 
Susen Tarscok Holiday decorations Asa — Se ‘a 4 —— 
Fred & Diane Chase Weaving demonstrations pond C504 |/C403 C404 |/C 303 C304}/C20% C204 }iC!03 | 
Susen Chen Ikebana arrangements | 
John Cheng Watercolor on eltk 319 ; ; 
" pre C506 |/c405 C406 |/C305 C306 ||C205 C206] |c105 
Ann Christopher Gourmet sauces 8 isco n 
Sereh Churchill ony 8808 _ —r—_ —== - paste = 
Morene Clambra 1439 ? y os 
toren Reproduction = 509 C510 |Ica09 C410 |}c309 C310 [z0s c2i0 feos 
Donna & Will Cisco Wresths, arrangements cs | Sonenggill a 
Carole Cocozze cs31 csi c5i2 |ican c4i2 |jc3u c3i2 
Marityn Codd, Nancy Lyke Stained gless paneis,lempe =. T 132 a= LL 
Jeck & Sharon Floor mate, 1442 ; 
Gedip 8 Gonna Cute Gueaneeieannenes anes C513 C514 |Ic4I3 C414 |/c313 ' 
r v . lend: 140 ‘ , 4 oe ee ee ee 4 
Liz Connery Sitkecreened clothing C420 Robert Kitchen, Phil C515 c516 HIc4I5 C46 fic315 
Joseph Connors Wood sculpture ara Thathiemer Wood iniaid pictures cats 
Date Coulter Baskets, furniture A233 Sury Kiteock Potpourri, scented gifts Ae42 ee YEE DN ” 
Poul Creeien Acrylic peinted clothing cso1 Christopher Kowalski Wooden cheese sets,boxee csos csi? c518 ||c417 C418 |ic317 ae 
Marthe Cross Beskets 1440s Helen & Allen Kruger Wooden stools, trays ca -——+ + —-—— ES p CAFETERIA 
Dottie Crow! Wreeths, rocking horses Tas2 Diene & Stan Kueh Wood, giaes, stone jewelry cs32 i [ 
= oa pa yarn. Ames Alo Meum tades 1347 C519 C520 |/c419 C420 ||c319 C320 
Bonny Dalton Metal sculpture C308 0=—-« Marthe LeMarre Victorian Keepsakes 1848 -— | —|— 
Evetyn Davis Febric wresthe rv ary Jock & Laura Lambert Gold jewelry A207 C52 c522 I|ic42i C422 |/c32! C322 
Leatie de Benedet Ceramic kimonos, shirts Ceca Lang Folk Art cards, prints 1438 
Joanne & Dennis Detombe Coremic vaec >, art pieces A213, Pat Leach Fiber, handwoven clothing cats hosing 4 r my — 
Leslie Der Hohennesian Ceramic jewelry T33 Alice Lear Handmade paper sculpture Aas c523 C524 ||C423 C424 ||C323 c324 
Janet Deveeu Baskets AS47? ~=—s_- Carol Lebeaux Screen printed fabric nez2 ae, os . iol si __f------- 1 
eye Unfiniehed woodenwere 1134-6 — Bubble gum machines pmo C525 C526 ||c425 C426 |Ic325 : : 
DeMertino Piowe, quilts, hangings Aas) Vue Neng Lee Hmong needte work cs =e b r — ~~ ’ 
Buzanne Dinee Peert & beed jewelry A618 = Robert Leming, Denise Ritz Acrylic sculpture cs22 C527 c528 ||C427 c428 ||c327 : 
Rosalie Dionne Coramic tiles, gieseware As2® © Jo. Ann Lepore Soft sculpture 5 en sal). 2 ‘cn : 
Janet & John D’Orsi Gingerbread houses asa David Levy Game boerde, cutting boards = A231 5 4 
Loulee Downey Butior Herbe AS18 «=—- Marcie & David Levy Tie, wood furnishings C202 cs29 C530 |/c429 C430 |/C329 E © ic B IA 7130 
Jen Duntord jowetry, a Cse2 0s Brien Michael Lewis Handpainted clothing Ade _— — ons ; L , = 
Mary Elen Durning sewing boxes A730 —s Larry & Margie Linden Kinetic art pictures C1000 C530 i 1132] 
Keith Sterling & brees jewelry A42%S ~—sEthe! Lippman Ceramic jewlery aati Coss eee vias | aati oat pe Te iF Lona 
Sueey Ely old, steriing jewelry 4 dene Locser clothing aae2 SS — 
Keren Sagetbe Stained glees micrors AS33 «Mark & Cathy Lukace Pottery, clay flutes C208 wen 
Evanemore Clothing ais Peggy Clerk Lumpkins Trensperent tapestries T1398 — pa 
Roger Evereti Photography cea Ann Lutter Stoneware pottery AA10 eg Swty RE: ro | I if | . 
Linda Fere Gold & sterling jeweiry A200 )=—s Bruce Lyall Leather bags, cactus gardens T535 535 1536 |/T435 T436 |/T335 Sl A 4 posal 
Robert Finnigan jewelry A337 —s( Debra MacDowell Functional pottery Tt eS gi | ; 
Robert Fiehmen Hend thrown pottery A513) =—s- Stevan Magnussen Handpeinted clothing Ts82 1537 7538 |/T437 Ss {r [c P 
Allen Folsom Gunamppandiant peed Meson, Katherine or ‘ ~ —— _ 
Patrich Pershay reo Cesgenreaty pom 7539 7540 ||T 439 7440 |[T339 ” 
—— Ornaments! breads p+ Pau! Maron Traditions! carote A oe ee cee neem r nad —— 
Freund-Carstens portraits, Mattox theme pottery pietes 
pce ee, - a Pian “= TS41 T542 ||; 441 1442 ||T341 a E | |v E ; 1138 
Weaver Handwood jigesw purziee C205 = Michele Maykel, Anita Koury Ornaments, paper boxes Agee ‘ . ‘ ' ’ 3s) 
Katherine Fuerst ‘Sk wall hangings, clothe ass sary Fantasy scuipture vy) 7543 7544 ||T443 7444 |[T343 é 7140 
Meureen Fuigenzi Handpainted clothing T351 Brien McFertin Rubber stamps caer —}~ tg 4 — 
Bob Furtow Wooden pipes 8 Lise McGeh Harris tweed hate A208 1545 1 rT 
Shells Gammon Crystal jowetry ‘a@20 Gem trees, mineral gifts 310 ied thas eas! egg T142 
R. Gerdner-Miste Biown giess AS1® Deborah & John McMillen deme, ca E , = 1 C— 
Merry Gerber pillow cases aM! Jan hieedes g! L 1547 7548 ||1447 7448 |/7 347 *" 
Patty Giroverd Jams, jotlies, sates As%8 = Linda Meech ice palace crystate ca = = ve 1 r--7—™ 
Justin Gordon Bend castie photographs C2108 = Sherry & Arthur Merry Sheeperin accessories ass hod a. 
Kimberty Gordon Christmas diapleys C210 Sharron & Albert Meseine Fabric ducks, plows Tse 549 7550 |/T449 7450 //T349 I 
Patey Granetrom. Bruce & Sharon Meyer Butcher block tables, boerde = A441 {4 +—4 me 1 if : 
Witter Mercado Hand formed cisy cars A382 Barbera Michetuk Ukrainian decor sted egge az T551 7552 |/T451 T452 |/T351 C--4 MEN WOMEN 
John Griffin Porceisin jewetry vs81 Aiicheel Mitte Fantasy wax ecuipture ars ; 1 } 
Greenpesce of Mew Engienc Environmental gifts anv Robert Monroe Shaker boxes, carriers cst 
Pat & Ruth Stencitting A008 = Ed & Dolores Morra Sterting jowetry 0 408 
Anne Grow Nautica! woodburning AT Kethioon Herrin Handpeinted clothing sos PHONES 
Gritin Handwoven rugs, plecemets Joen Morro Marionettes, dotts caz7 Berbers Riggs clothing Bonny Stubbs Wooden clocks 
Priecifie Grover Wood fotk ert v4as7 James Mosier, Wendy Banerd Woven beskets A21s Anthony Rocco Stained glees shipe A322 «= Brenda Supine Airbrushed ctothing c 
Lucite Haddock Doll clothes, hats Ax2 Fran Chrtetmes ornaments ATS4 — Gerahen Rosenblum Shell & scepstone clocks A448 Deborah Susman Deco & nouveau jowsiry 
Robert Hande! Gold, sterling jewery AX Jeyne Murray Banta, steighs, reindeer Agar Joent A482 «= Hermine Svobode ~ clothing 4 
Jone Henkey Aprons, plecemsts C429 Steven Myers Exotic hardwood furnishings §=©CS14 — Patricia & Dennis Rozumek Bird feeders & pole A343 «GG. Leste Sweetnam Door harps, electric lamps asa 
Diane Hamty Bit ocreen clothing AGS = Bela Nagy Handbtown gless gifts 1380 =: Deborah Sebo dewetry clothing A208 Sze! 
Vaterte Henty Capes, skirts, coats AS1? —Terri Nangeroni, Heather Ann Seckett Fantasy stoneware sculpture A843 a Teintor Gocbienenaaeipiashe con 
Jamie Harmon cana, om Babe Clettenburg Sheepekin mittens, hate hae Future show imtormation C1603. «Edward & Elizabeth Tetreeuit Exotic wood furniture awe 
ey Children's clothing > ——— — = Ann Seles Hendbiown giass vases A423 Frances Tewksbury Clay ornaments, clocks Mare 
Lynn & Peter Hertmen Corn husk dois, wreaths A325 Busan Nice Pitiey Handpeinted clothing A632 Botsy Senpere Original ert Pm} Ben Thurber Tree mushroom pos 
Peutine Haske! Leather begs, betts A316 —s Patricia Mickelie Foth ort Tea Loute Bervery Alpine wood sculpture A512 «© George Ting prtareahe pooat 
Lampwork glessblowing A310 Anita Nielsen Native Americen crafts Cw dane c4ae nee — 
Eugene Heyes = = dene Govage Sterling jeweiry = Judy Tippett Wreathe, baskets, wood C208 
Senetiope tenes Hotidey decorations, cards AB23 Bevan Morkin Crystaitine giezed porceisin A2a7 George Schiche: Leaded giees lamps, windows A350 = 1: Travis Cookte motds, ornaments pied 
~~ A Hmong neediework aus Maureen Reddy 0 Brien Hand watercotored prints aaa Howard Schneider ieweiry A408 doay Trloo Stonewsre, pottery poy 
Hermanson Pillows M4330 = Charleen O’Coin, Greg Heusch Stained gises Asis Devid Schultz decoys UNICEF Cards, calendars Lobby 
Ellen Hersey, Joen Townsend Dough ecuipture cam Chie O'Dee Porcelain Dette, ornaments Azz Flora Schwertz pyar ro Dudiey Veccienns Tv 
Kathy Hibehmen Stoneware dinnerware A522 ~—s- Tania Orloff Hendwover A541 — Jon Sliven Copper veces, planters A716 Sandi Dhooge Quinn cam on 
Robin Hodgkineon Flute, ocerines A328 = Beth O'Rourke Metal windows, boxes, lamps A243 =—s_ Ben Silverstein Gourmet CS Ed Valena pee ond pros 
Fred Hostze! Hendkint eweeters, hete A741 — Karen Page Woodburned AG2B = s~Pattty Simon Rice peper beskets 7345 «= Mark Ven der Gaag — core 
Thomes Hotth Otte, wetercotors, pencil an” Chrie & Diene Paiermo Plant rooters AAD? Gell Skocren 2 dimensional weavings C512 «= Tine Van Zandt Exotic moths, butterflies : 
Mancy Hughes Leather hendbegs, luggege AZ37-=— ss BI Pappas ornaments Azzy Ed Sitwinek) Photography Cac Hugh Vougha Hardwood chaire ve 
James Hutchinson Stained giess terreriume A308 = Meal Parent Biaek & white photography A100e = Maureen Sicen Woo! teddy beers, rabbits C408 = Maurice Vautier _ area 
Siddhie Hutchinson Bird wetercotors, cards Aza Mildred Parker Beby Heme, wreethe cs Chery! & Jim Smejs Leather masks, sccessorets AS@a = Sorryei Vera Jewelry, stones 
Mark Hutton Stoneware pottery A302 Carte Penfietd Quits Am) Framed country pictures AS44) = Heidi Viegas Lathe ert P 
Therese ichihers Stoneware CAD Dies Pepin gold poweiry cm Linn Smith Handinit mohair sweeters A446 = s Constance Webb semen — 4 
Joseph & Karen innetia Fiber ert, beskets, belts aw Barry & Elien Percy Mics cards, gift wrap ASA? Maureen Bmith Haendinit sweeters C823. Marilyn Well Header nase 
= Chocolates, ornaments = on al Pottery, = Chine and porceiein Mar siLen Weise Folk art pleques, tremes Pp 
Elaine Jamison Knit eweeters, hete ASS2 = =—s Carol Sher Pierce Porceiein, ornaments ABAT jantimionen Pottery = pa Water Wreaths, arrangements on 
Mile serceiay Heirbows, heircombe TeS = Saf Plarce Jewelry, artitects Abas Gina Soidenc Schesb Weod and beaded gifts se West-Raymond Steined po 
Priecilie Greene Pterotti Richard Sorochek Stained glass penets Asta = Robert White GIR wrapping service 
Kathieen Johnson Cirtetening gowns, sibume AS76 Rete Pree! eweiry casi Susen Spector Sterling jowetry Warner Whitfield Blown, sculptural glese 
Margaret Joyce Hand-knotted, dyed clothe A420 Scott Ployer Vietnam Vet. Mem. Fund T42 = Don Spot String art ehipe caw Alexander & Julia Wieber Reproduction ornaments 1308 
Patricie K alinow sk! Rubber stamps, puppets CS25) = Mark Poulin Rag wool, sheepskin slippers «= A221 judith Spencer Repouses sterting jewetry reer Wreeths, arrangements 
Terry Kane Sente Cleus shirts ASS - Betty Powers C431 June Springer Woodbur ned T 3 wanes aimee Hand-stencited prod 
Richard Kendrict Dots Ass =—s Brendes . Quits = prot : - Weeden wagens, stage cen pena 4 
om Ana Motel keepeske ornaments CST! = Derethy Rankin Beuces marinades ~ eseshes A480 = May Lee Xiong Hmong needie work we 
Dorothy Kester can Gunes tate Holiday decorations poms cnetediemnens —_ Citing —_— ~~ oune ‘okwm - Guiac gues re 
Bruce Kumme! Leather belts, wallets AAD Dertene Reanw» Wooten capes aaw Robert Stevenson Leether —~ aun va OW painting po 
ae Fused giees jowetry cs. J Rice R Loomis ‘oy rate, dragons aTw Judith Btone Hend-stencited Ts38 yon tend Wine ae 
pene Porcetein court jesters ° Frank & Mery Low Ridley Wooden toys ” Fart Btrugger Post office door benks Cae 0 Miriam Zief! Fabric handbegs, totes cm 






































The staff at E.U. Wurlitzer would like to take this 
opportunity to extend to all of our customers a very 
happy and safe Holiday Season. 


We invite you to stop by, visit our store, and pick up 
a copy of our Christmas catalog. E.U. Wurlitzer 
Music and Sound offers the most extensive selection 
of musical equipment in New England at the most 
affordable prices. 



































E.U. Wurlitzer Music & Sound 
360 Newbury St. 
Boston, Mass. 02115 
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ever ruined by a book, but many 

have been confused and bored by 
them. Children’s books make good 
Christmas gifts for several reasons — 
they're easier to wrap than soccer balls 
and you can mail them fourth class, for 
example. Then there are the same 
reasons you might buy a book for an 
adult — to inform, to delight, and to 
exr and the recipient's “cultural literacy.” 
As with adult books, some children’s 
books do these things better than others 
do. But while grownups staring at 
Maureen Dean’s Washington Wives in 
Lauriat’s window should know what to 
expect for their $17.95, kids accept books 
in innocence. And_ since children 
(especially the preliterate ones) are a 
captive audience, it’s only right to choose 
their books with care. You can mail 
Washington Wives off to your great-aunt 
for Christmas, but nobody’s going to tell 
her not to fidget while he reads it to her 
(unless I’m underestimating your great- 
uncle). 

Fortunately, children’s books don’t fall 
into strict categories. Information and 
delight can certainly overlap, and since 
cultural literacy for children involves 
knowing who Babar, as well as Mary 
Lennox, is and remembering what Peter 
Rabbit, as well as Tyrannosaurus rex, did, 
there’s a lot of overlap there. For 
example, the artwork in Death of the Iron 
Horse, by Paul Goble (Bradbury Press, 
$12.95), a recounting of an incident in 
Cheyenne Indian history, is spare and 
clear and a delight in every way, but the 
book passes information and insight just 
as gracefully. Goble, who won the 
Caldicott Medal for The Girl Who Loved 
Wild Horses in 1979, has written an 
account of a courageous 1867 attack on a 
train by several young Cheyenne braves. 
It's a wonderful story. 

A similar book is The Flame of Peace, 
by Deborah Nourse Lattimore (Harper 
and Row, $12.95). It’s the story of a young 
Aztec boy who has to outwit nine 
demons to bring peace to his land. His 
father had said to him, “One day you will 
have to search for peace.... Be brave 
when that day comes,” and he is. Some 
children will love this book for its 
spectacular, complex drawings, based on 
the art of the Aztecs. Some will love it for 
the key to pictures and symbols (so that 
you can actually figure out what the 
characters are holding and eating and 
doing), and some will love its story of 
bravery and victory. It’s a real stunner. 

Mitsumasa Anno, the fanciful Japanese 
artist and mathematician, has written 
and illustrated a new book, Anno’s Math 
Games (Philomel Books, $18.95). Forget 
about how to divide 10 pieces of candy 
among three children or how many 
apples Ms. Concannon got on the first 
day of school. When Anno says math, he 
doesn’t mean arithmetic. These are 
games of mathematical principles. The 
boring old set game of “which of these 
things is not like the others” is 
represented by several puzzles that have 
more than one answer, depending on 
how you look at it, and the chapter on 
combining and connecting things starts 
off with mermaids and centaurs. There’s 
no limit to Anno’s imagination, and he 
will go to any length to convince children 
that math is not just throwing numbers 
around but rather is a way of thinking. 
This is a book for anyone from four to 10 
who likes math and for everyone who 
hates it. 

Half of the population must quickly be 
approaching burnout on dinosaurs, what 
with the poor creatures doing cameos on 
beach towels, claiming to love chocolate, 
and all, but we should remember that 
each generation discovers them anew 
and have some respect for that interest. 
The best new dinosaur book this year is 
Dinosaurs Walked Here and Other 
Stories Fossils Tell, by Patricia Lauber 
(Bradbury Press, $15.95), and one of the 
reasons it’s the best is that it doesn’t 
spend its energy picturing and labeling 
the different species, but rather discusses 
just how we know about them. It’s got 
the best explanation of how fossils are 
formed that I’ve seen, and the photo- 
graphs are fascinating. The picture of the 
fossilized big fish with the fossilized little 
fish stuck in its throat is a perfect illustra- 
tion of the frozen moment that makes 
fossils so fascinating and irresistible 

Most children are interested in sign 
language and finger spelling, and ail 

hildren love birthdays. Handtalk Birth- 
day, written by Remy Charlip, photo- 
graphed by George Ancona, and enacted 
by Mary Beth (Four Winds Press, $14.95), 
combines these in a book that’s great fun. 
It tells the story of Mary Beth’s surprise 


I t may be true that no girl (or boy) was 





Kiddie lit 
A child’s garden of prose 


by Susannah Garboden 


birthday party, from her being awakened 
by her flashing-light doorbell, through 
the arrival of six friends bringing a party 
and presents, to the granting of her 
candle-blowing wish. Small children 
love the story even without noticing the 
signs, just because the people’s faces are 
so expressive, and older children think 
that the signing and finger spelling are 
wonderful. Mary Beth, a member of the 
National Theater of the Deaf, is a portly, 
middle-aged actress with one of the 
greatest faces since Garbo. She captures 
perfectly the swaggering delight of being 
the reason for a party. 

In Coal Country, written by Judith 
Hendershot and illustrated by Thomas B. 
Allen (Knopf, $13.95), is a lovely re- 
miniscence about growing up in an Ohio 
coal-mining town in the 1930s. Although 
it doesn’t dwell on hardship, it is truthful 
and mixes the good times and difficulties 
gracefully. Yes, it was fun to play king of 
the mountain on the gob pile, and yes, it 
was terribly hard to keep the clothes 
clean. It gently introduces children to 


gathering information for a newspaper, 
and the two girls go along for the ride. 
Turner gets the whole tragedy of slavery 
across without describing any physical 
cruelty and without losing her smart, 
sensitive 10-year-old voice. This is really 
a masterpiece and great literature for any 
child about seven years of age or older. 

So much for the purposefully informa- 
tional books — now for the ones written 
just to delight. 

Now, some parents don’t like wordless 
picture books, and it’s true, when you're 
tired and your kids want a bedtime story, 
it’s certainly easier to rattle off someone 
else’s text while you plan your next meal 
or corporate takeover than to discuss a 
purely visual narrative. There are a few, 
however, that are just too good to miss — 
The Snowman, by Raymond Briggs, for 


_ example. There’s a new contender this 


ear. 
4 The Angel and the Soldier Boy, by 
Peter Collington (Knopf, $9.95), is 
another version of the “toys coming alive 
in the night” myth, but in this case 
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Stay Up Late, by David Byrne: “a playful look at sibling rivalry”? 
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another way of life in another time. 

Lillian Gish has “told” the story of her 
childhood to Selma G. Lanes, and the 
result is An Actor's Life for Me! (Viking 
Kestral, $14.95). Anyone interested in 
acting, or for that matter anyone 
interested in unique childhoods, would 
find this book amazing. Children are 
intrigued by the fact that Lillian and 
Dorothy Gish, who started acting at ages 
six and four-and-a-half, never lived in 
one place and almost never had to go to 
school. Adults are interested in the 
lengths the girls went to to escape the 
clutches of the “Gerry Men,” whose 
thankless job it was to protect them from 
exploitation, and the heartbreaking 
responsibilities and loneliness that fell to 
Lillian, the older, when she was on the 
road separated from her mother and 
sister. All in all, however, one must admit 
that it sounds like a fascinating child- 
hood, full of good times, humor, and 
surprises. Any aspiring actress could 
benefit from Lillian’s first and only acting 
lesson, given to her by a stage manager 
when she was six: “Little girl,” he 
shouted, “speak loud and clear, or we'll 
get another little girl.” 

It’s hard to get Nettie’s Trip South, by 
Ann Turner, illustrated by Ronald Him- 
ler (Macmillan, $11.95), out of your 
mind. Although it resembles a picture 
book for vounger children, it is in reality 
an emotionally moving picture of slavery 
in the American South, based on the 
author's great-grandmother’s diary 

The book is written in beautiful prose 
that often slips into poetry, in the form of 
a letter from Nettie, 10 years of age, to 
her friend Addie. It describes her trip 
with her older brother and sister to 
Richmond, Virginia, just before the Civil 
War. Nettie’s brother is on an assignment 
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there’s a lot more invention and 
swashbuckle than usual. Pirates rob a 
sleeping child’s piggy bank, and her tiny 
toy soldier hurries off to avenge her. 
When he’s captured, the little angel 
follows. Part of the delight of this book is 
noticing how the tiny toys manage to use 
the household furnishings to their own 
advantage. 

The Friends of Emily Culpepper, by 
Ann Coleridge, illustrated by Roland 
Harvey (Putnam, $12.95), is a book in 
which the text and illustrations work 
together perfectly. It’s one of those lovely 
books in which you can find something 
new in the pictures every time you read 
it, and the story itself is very funny. Faces 
peer out of tree trunks and teacups, and 
there's lots of wonderful detail in the 
little village, where people just keep 
disappearing. This Monty Python-ish 
book really appeals to children. 

When you're young, you like to know 
exactly where you are, which is why 
children often extend their addresses out 
through country, solar system, and uni- 
verse. The Mountains of Tibet, by 
Mordicai Gerstein (Harper and Row, 
$11.95), appeals to kids for much the 
same reason. A boy is born in Tibet, 
grows up, grows old, and dies. Then 
things get interesting. He is given a 
choice of what he wants to do next and 
where and how he wants to do it. Slowly 
the possibilities narrow as he chooses his 
galaxy, and his solar system, all the way 
down to whether to be a boy or a girl. 
This is passionately interesting to a child 
ind can lead to a lot of good thinking and 
vreat conversations 

What can you say about a lazy old cat 
who dies? Sophie and Nick can’t think of 
much in Fred, by Posy Simmonds 
(Knopf, $9.95), until they find out about 


their departed feline’s status in the cat 
community. This book isn’t about help- 
ing children recover from the death of a 
beloved pet. It’s more of an exercise in 
very humorous imagination. You don’t 
even have to like cats to like Fred, but it 
helps if you've sometimes wondered 
what your house pet is really thinking 
about. 

Talking Heads fans could get a good 
laugh out of Stay Up Late, by David 
Byrne, illustrated by Maira Kalman 
(Viking Kestral, $14.95), above and 
beyond the lyrics and pictures. The 
funniest part is the dust-jacket hype. I 
mean, it’s a great song, but is it really a 
“playful look at. sibling rivalry’? The 
Viking promo writers would have us 
believe it “expresses the fascination, 
confusion, love, and humor that are part 
of family life.” 

The illustrations work with the text 
beautifully, but is it a good children’s 
book? Sure, for specific kids you know 
would like it. No, not for a lot of kids who 
would miss the irony entirely and think 
that the pictures were too messy. It’s 
probably best for hip pregnant women 
and expectant fathers who will soon 
need a good laugh. 

It’s been a very good year for classic 
children’s books. Frederick Warne and 
Company, Beatrix Potter’s original pub- 
lisher, located all the original watercolors 
for the 23 books of the Peter Rabbit 
series. The paintings were re-photo- 
graphed, the books have been been 
reprinted with the new plates, and yes, it 
does make a difference. The pictures are 
incandescent, with detail not seen for 
generations, and every child should 
know at least The Tale of Peter Rabbit, 
that great saga of sin, peril, and for- 
giveness. It could be one of the perfect 
stories for children. Peter is naughty, 
circumstances terrify and punish him, 
and he makes it home to his parent's 
loving concern. The books are dis- 
tributed by Viking Penguin and cost only 
$4.95 for the hardcovers and $2.25 for the 
paperbacks, so you can afford several. 

On the subject of English gardens, The 
Secret Garden, by Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, has been adapted for younger 
readers by James Howe and illustrated 
by Thomas B. Allen (Random House, 
$10.95). This version of the classic 
“salvation through horticulture” novel is 
a good job, and adult readers-aloud will 
be relieved to know that the terribly 
difficult Yorkshire dialect has been con- 
siderably simplified. Any good reader 
over 10 should be trusted with the 
original, however — regionalism and all. 
The detail in the simplified version just 
isn’t rich enough for older children. This 
new edition may sell well because The 
Secret Garden was a Hallmark Hall of 
Fame TV production in November. 

A new selection of Walter de la Mare’s 
poetry, The Voice, has been chosen and 
beautifully illustrated by Catherine 
Brighton (Delacorte, $12.95). Several 
years ago there was a lot of talk about 
how reading poetry aloud to a child 
would help his or her math skills. If you 
believe that, or even if you teach your 
children arithmetic in hopes of their 
someday understanding Yeats, this is a 
fine book. If the only poetry a child has 
ever heard is The Cat in the Hat, let him 
in on the fact that thinking about what a 
poem means can ‘be very exciting, and 
once he’s figured it out he will own part 
of it forever. 

Random House has reissued the or- 
iginal Babar and Father Christmas, by 
Jean DeBrunhoff ($16.95). This is the old 
edition with the text in script. It’s a large- 
format book (which little kids love), 101/2- 
by-14%2 inches, and is as much of a 
delight as ever. The King of the 
Elephants’ long journey to ask Father 
Christmas to come to his kingdom is seen 
by children as an epic quest. Some critics 
complain about what they feel is difficult 
or dated language in the old Babar books, 
and it is true that most children who are 
of an age to love Babar might not, at first 
reading, fully comprehend “Babar strug- 
gles desperately; then, realizing the 
danger of obstinately forging ahead 
blindly, decides to dig a hole for shelter.” 
The pictures, however, and a good 
reader, will ensure that most children 
will understand that line on the second 
reading and forever after. The best 
children’s books send a message beyond 
what is written and illustrated in their 
pages — the message that there are 
countless words lett to learn and infinite 
wonders out there waiting to be seen. As 
Babar says in another context, “This is 
really extraordinary! And what a good 
way to distribute all the gifts to the 
children!” O 
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colors. And my new PC-25 sé = 


even reduces and enlarges. 
Makes copies on legal size, too. 
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Canon PC-25. Small in size and price but 
big in features, the new PC-25 can 
reduce by 67% or 78% and 

enlarge to 120%. It makes eight copies a 
minute. From originals as big as 10” x 14.” 
It even makes copies as small as 
business card size up to legal size. 
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» businesses. So simple to use, there's not even a copy start switch. 


Just position your original and feed in the paper of your choice 
for crisp, clear copies in seconds. 








Canon PC-20. All the convenience of the PC-10 plus automatic 
paper feeding for eight beautiful copies a minute. The handy 


paper cassette holds up to 100 sheets so you can make multiple 
copies at the touch of a button. 
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Name 
that 


tune 


The best pop 
releases of 1987 


by Mark Moses 


or those of you poor souls eager to 
F dispense with some of your 


deflated dollars, several multi- 
record sets released this year can be 
suggested as holiday gifts, among them, 
the four volumes of The Otis Redding 
Story (Atlantic), LaMonte Young’s The 
Well-Tuned Piano (Gramavision), and 
Frank Sinatra: The Voice (Columbia). 
What follows is a suggestion list of single 
albums and double-record sets drawn 
from the year’s best, sure to impress 
upon the recipient your connoisseur-like 
taste, your dancing prowess, and/or your 
poetic sensitivity — even if you possess 
none of these qualities. As ever, the only 
problem with albums is that everyone 
knows them by their giveaway shape, 
unless you tack on oddly shaped items 
before you wrap them up. (Remember, 
there are only so many times you can 
tape two Dixie cups onto a Frank Sinatra 
record in the hopes that your mom will 
think it’s a Cross-Your-Heart bra.) But 
don’t worry, some of us get nervous if we 
don’t see at least one of those telltale 
squares under the tree. 


King’s Record Shop, Rosanne Cash 
(Columbia). 

What makes this woman so much 
more vital than the usual laundry-list 
variety of country-trad young folk is that 
she isn’t hemmed in by C&W’s limits. 
Here, on what can stand with her finest 
records, she solidifies her stance like 
some cocky old pro and comes up with 
her own highly personal definition of 
what a pop record ought to include, 
taking in John Hiatt’s broken ballad “The 
Way We Make a Broken Heart” as easily 
as her father’s ‘‘Tennessee Flat Top Box.” 
In the same way that the lean, guitar- 
accented settings steer free of anyone's 
kind of schlock, her voice — perpetually 
dusky, suppressing the hint of a sob — 
gets across with the smallest gestures. 

Lord of the Highway, Joe Ely (High- 
tone). 

After years of screwing off, both on 
and off record, this country-rock fireplug 
leans toward the rock side of his mix, and 
wins the Prodigal Son Award for ‘87. 
With a band that ranges from young 
guitar flash David Grissom to old hand 
Bobby Keyes on sax, Ely picks up where 
his ‘81 Musta Notta Gotta Lotta left off 
and then proceeds to better it. His voice 


has turned a little grainier, a little wilder, 


a little wiser as his songwriting has taken 


RICHARD PASLEY 


Al Green: putting the fear of God into his competition 





Kid Creole: seamless rhythms 


on a scruffy vet's feel for the loose joke 
and the open admission of pain, evincing 
just the sort of confidence that evades the 
C&W pretenders he now leaves in the 
dust. 

Strange Weather, Marianne Faithfull 
(Island). 

The occasional prissiness of the set- 
tings on this vocal showcase — the intent 
of which is to have producer Hal Willner 
prove that Faithfull is the rock gen- 
eration’s Billie Holiday — often shows up 
the nooks and catches of her rough voice 
to no good purpose, rather than giving 
her something to work against. But the 
choice of standards is uniformly ex- 
emplary even when the arrangements 
aren't, the despondency more often 
appropriate than gratuitous. And, you 
have to admit, “As Tears Go By” makes 
more sense now (emotionally and liter- 
ally) than it did when she recorded it 20 
years ago. 

Soul Survivor, Al Green (A&M). 

Lurking beneath the surface of this 
gospel praise is more than a hint of the 
adventurous Al Green who made the 
most mesmerizing soul records of the 
‘70s. The single ‘Everything Is Gonna Be 
Alright” is his rapprochement with 
modern R&B electro-rhythm; the covers 
of ‘He Ain’t Heavy (He’s My Brother)’ 
and “You've Got a Friend” are fully in 
the mold of the unlikely overhauls he has 
always pulled off. He sings more alertly 
and committedly than he has on most of 
his gospel records, which should put the 
fear of God into his pagan competition. 

Tallulah, the Go-Betweens (Big Time). 

On this Australian quintet’s fifth and 
finest record, writers/guitarists/vocalists 
Robert Forster and Grant McLellan hitch 


their flatly naturalistic songs to rich 
arrangements shaded by dabs of plain- 
tive violin and harpsichord. As always, 
the band excels at detailing the niggling 
doubts and discomforts that brew be- 
neath well-ordered, small-town, middle- 
class life, with an eye for mundane 
scenes and an ear for thrown-away 
dialogue. 

Happy Hour, Ted Hawkins (Rounder). 

Acoustic soul man Hawkins loosens 
up a bit here, but it may simply be that, 
unlike his ‘82 debut Watch Your Step, 
this album is the work of a performer 
with the confidence of having tested his 
idiom — even if his idiom can be 
summed by a few bars of Sam Cooke's 
“Bring It On Home.” He allows himself a 
new sense of whimsy (“Revenge of 
Scorpio,” “Bad Dog”), but he also gives 
us piercing examples of the art of his 
artlessness: the trance of Curtis May- 
field’s “Gypsy Woman,” the domestic 
pathos of “Cold and Bitter Tears.” 

Warehouse: Stories and Songs, 
Hiisker Dii (Warner Bros.). 

By now, this trio is so adept at 
modulating their metallic clamor that 
when they admit a new source (such as 
the off-kilter folk dance of ‘She Floated 
Away”), it sounds like they made it up 
themselves. The density of Bob Mould’s 
guitars has opened up, even though it 
still seems that he compresses every stray 
echo played on the instrument in the last 
20 years. Grant Hart’s wide-eyed love 
songs and advice now stand up to 
Mould’s blasted psychological rumi- 
nations. Long may they clang. 

I, Too, Have Seen the Woods, Kid 
Creole and the Coconuts (Sire). 

Kid Creole’s novelty quotient has 











always masked August Darnell’s distinc- 
tion. Here, the rhythmic assimilation 
(from calypso to funk to disco) is so 
seamless that it sounds like a prototype 
worthy of being assimilated, in turn, by 
someone else. Darnell’s faithless roman- 
tic cad is now less an expedient role than 
a character whose carps and silly boasts 
you start to miss when the songs end. 
Delicate, sleek, vivacious — ho hum, 
another fairly superb Kid Creole record. 

Shaka Zulu, Ladysmith Black Mam- 
bazo (Warner Bros.). 

Produced by Paul Simon in return for 
their work on Graceland, this album 
links this South African vocal group to 
other traditional music, to haunting 
effect. When they overhaul the gospel 
standard “The Rugged Old Cross” (in 
“Golgotha”), they become a_ gospel 
chorale delivered beyond hysteria — 
calm, meditative, sure of reaching the 
promised land. Vocal music of any pop 
stripe rarely follows the contours of the 
human voice with such patience as this. 

By the Light of the Moon, Los Lobes 
(Slash). 

The vaguely protesty inclinations of 
some of the lyrics here (complete with 
that most convenient abstraction, Ameri- 
ca) are good intentions unrealized, stuff 
better left to John Mellencamp or Jimmy 
Carter. But the playing here, from the 
lightness of the drums to the unusually 
lissome guitars, is so sneaky and glowing 
that it could almost realize those inten- 
tions anyway. And if the Motown-ready- 
made “Set Me Free (Rosa Lee)” doesn’t 
dispel the album’s sobriety, check out the 
band’s work on they-<a Bamba 
soundtrack, in which they reclaim some 
late-’50s standards from the oldies bin. 

Substance, New Order (Qwest). 

This thoughtfully inclusive compila- 
tion catches the British synthetic dance 
quartet in all their plainspoken grandeur 
and manic-depressive energy. As you 
progress through the two records, you 
hear the rhythms softening, becoming 
more pliant and inflected, as singer 
Bernard Sumner learns to use his vocal 
limits to turn into a persuasive nonsinger. 
All of which does wonders for their 
manic depression. 

Buster Poindexter, David Johansen 
(RCA). 

David Johansen’s postrock gimmick, in 
which he overhauls a catalog of saloon 
standards and originals in the guise of a 
lounge lizard, is a witty survival man- 
euver in which he gets to revel in rock’s 
trashy spirit without wallowing in its 
lumpen clichés. As with the New York 
Dolls’ records, this album soars on the 
strength of Johansen’s astute collection 
of covers (Arrow’s calypso “Hot Hot 
Hot,” Lulu’s torchy “Oh Me Oh My”) 
and, of course, on the frenzied motor 
mouth of the man himself, who makes 
sure that this doesn’t devolve into some 
sleazy nostalgia pose. 

Sign o’ the Times, Prince (Warner 
Bros.). 

Prince hasn't been so expansive since 
1999 or so compelling as a persona since 
Dirty Mind. The experimental diversity 
of his last two records coalesces here 

Continued on page 26 
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BOSTON’S MOST ENTERTAINING NIGHT CLUB 


SOMETHING FOR EVERYONE 


The most unique club in Boston. 
e Relax in our 100 year old English Style Pub — 
play darts, foosball, pool, or the latest video 
games inourgameroom. | 
¢e Dance the night away in our new lounge! 
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‘MOLLY’S 


COMPLIMENTARY 
BAILEY’S GLASS 


WITH EVERY COCKTAIL ‘MADE WITH 


BAILEY’S IRISH CREAM 


MUDSLIDES OUR SPECIALTY! 
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mbridge Courier Bag 


The Ultimate Waterproof Bag 
Original designed for 
Cambridge Bicycle Couriers 
Treated canvas and cordura with 
heavy nylon packcloth liner. Molds 
to fit your body like a pair of jeans. 


Silk screens Many sizes Handmade 

Monoprints Colors Warranteed 
10-530 MF [OORT Zerg = Between BY 
876-2300 CAMBRIDGE, MA Harvard Sq. 


11 Montague St. 





2 CENTRAL SALES 


Co. 
New & Used Musical 
instruments 
Buy — Sell — Trade 


Call 876-0687 


1792 Mass. Ave. Cambridge 
Between Harvard & Porter Square 





























A WOMENS 


BOOKSTORE 


186 Hampshire Street 
Inman Square 
Cambridge MA 02139 
(617)876 5310 
10-6 Tues Wed Fri Sat 10-9 Thurs 12-6 Sun 


Books « Journals - Feminist Presses - Records & Tapes - Cards - Posters - Calendars - T-Shirts - Non-Sexist Childrens Books 
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Discount Airline Tickets}. 


Free Preview: 








1. With your computer and 











Make your own reservations 


and save! 





modem dial 576-0862 (At 
2400 bps, dial 576- 2981) 


Press return twice. 


Enter JOINBOSTON at 
the Username prompt. 


4. Enter TRAVEL at the 
Password prompt. 























every reservation. 





General Videotex Corporation 





Join Travel Plus - DELPHI/Boston’s exclusive online travel service — and save on 
No training required. Full telephone support and free deliveries. 
Book airline tickets immediately online with your personal computer and modem. 


Sample savings for scheduled flights on most major carriers. No minimum stay. No 
advance purchase. All prices quoted for roundtrip. 


Regular Fare You Pay 


Hong Kong Coach $1099 
Business $2806 
First $4714 
Tokyo Coach $1299 
Business $2352 
First $4116 


Similar savings for other international destinations. Larger discounts and free tickets for 
tour groups. Guaranteed savings on every domestic flight. Worldwide hotel discounts. 


For additional information call Interactive Office Services 876-5551. 


DELPHI/Boston 


Three Blackstone Street 


Savings 
$810 $289 
$2090 $716 
$3708 $1010 
$810 $489 
$2117 $235 
$3705 $411 


Cambridge MA 02139 











Pop 


Continued from page 24 

into a free-for-all where every 
experiment works, every excess is 
grounded with a_ weighty 
rhythm. He explores his sexuality 
more openly on “If I Was Your 
Girlfriend’” than anywhere 
before, which is no less interest- 
ing than the way he nails down 
the previously unimaginable 
beat-box blues of the title track. 
And how the hell did he coax 
Sheena Easton to chirp “Let's get 
to ramming” in “U Got the 
Look’? Not by promising her a 
role on Miami Vice, I’m sure. 

Pleased to Meet Me, Replace- 
ments (Sire). 

At first, this album sounds 
content to wallow in its Stonesy 
murk for the hell of it, but soon 
enough Paul Westerberg’s songs 
emerge. The band’s usually gen- 
eralized, pissed-off demeanor 
gets specific on the lunging 
“1.0.U.” and “I Don’t Know”; 
they valiantly express their sym- 
pathy for teen fatalism in the free 
fall of “The Ledge.” And on 
“Alex Chilton,” the year’s most 
touching song, they admire that 
seminal marginalist by wishing 
him millions of fans, hoping that 
the good fortune might rub off on 
them, too. : 

Rhythm Killers, Sly and Rob- 
bie (Island). 

Supersessionism with a 
purpose, this startling record, 
masterminded by the signature 
reggae rhythm section and Bill 
Laswell, unites fig ures as dis- 
parate as Bootsy Collins and 
Henry Threadgill in an _ inter- 
national island-funk fusion, pay- 
ing respects to the Ohio Players 
(‘Fire’) and Allen Toussaint 
(“Yes We Can Can”) along the 
way. Once again, Jamaica acts as 
cultural assimilator, refracting 
Afro-American influences back 
to an audience that has all but 
forgotten them. 

Sister, Sonic Youth (SST). 

Along with last year’s Evol, 
this completes this New York 
quartet’s pop move, which means 
that they’re starting to shape 
concrete structures (hooks, even) 
from the guitars-on-guitars 
cacaphony they have always 
loved to build up. As indicators of 
dead-end urban decay, they still 
say more with their feedback 
than with the mock-horrific cut- 
ups of their lyrics. But when the 
two come together, the effect is 
oddly literate and manically de- 
tached at the same time. Noise 
band, no — just a. guitar band 
that doesn’t preclude the possi- 
bility of noise. 

Meet Danny Wilson (Virgin). 

Though they wear their in- 
fluences on their sleeves (David 
Bowie’s Hunky Dory rubbing up 
against Steely Dan’s Katy Lied), 
this Scottish trio (none of whom 
is named Danny Wilson) has 
enough unstuffy melodic sophis- 
tication and lyrical wit to trans- 
cend them. They could fall 
through the cracks or end up as 
just another revenge-of-the-’70s 
retro move, but any band that can 
sneak a song as odd and catchy as 
“Mary’s Prayer” onto MOR radio 
might just be setting new stan- 
dards for subversion. 

Sentimental Hygiene, Warren 
Zevon (Virgin). 

This isn’t quite the Second 
Coming, if only because Zevon’s 
1982 The Envoy had nearly as 
many sharp numbers, but it 
realigns a career that was threat- 
ening to hit a wall. Part of his 
renewed purpose shows in the 
way he can contextualize every- 
one from Neil Young to R.E.M.; 
the rest comes, as expected with 
this smart aleck, from the pained, 
barbed writing. “Leave My 
Monkey Alone” sounds like an 
allegory for everything from 
apartheid to addiction; “Trouble 
Waiting To Happen” is one of the 


\, biggest jokes he’s ever played on 


himself. Do you think Liza-with- 
a-Z will be covering “Detox 
Mansion” at Caesar’s Palace? 0 














| IF WE SPOT YOUR CAR 
BETWEEN 7 A.M. AND 8 A.M. 
THIS WEDNESDAY ON 
ROUTE 2 FROM CONCORD 
TO LEXINGTON, 


YOU WILL... 
WIN *1,000 GASH! 
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$000! 


JUST FOR HAVING A WAAF 
BUMPER STICKER ON IT! 


# % 
& 


WAAF has the easiest bumpersticker contest in the 
world. We always tell you exactly when and where to 
be spotted for $1000.00. 


We'll also be looking for vehicles with'WAAF bumper stickers on 
Route 3 between Burlington and Billerica Monday, Dec. 21st 
between 7:30 a.m. and 8:30 a.m. 





WAAF “THOUSAND DOLLAR” BUMPER STICKERS 
AVAILABLE AT ALL: 


A.D.A.P. Discount Auto Parts Stores and Wendy’s and My Store for Levis locations 
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by M. Howell 


hate to be the one to bring up the 
1 subject, but whenever anyone begins 

thinking about holiday gift-giving 
(as opposed to gift-getting) the subject of 
money immediately comes in to cloud 
good spirits and, occasionally, good 
judgment. The days of the “nice, inex- 
pensive” gift seem gone forever; even 
office grab-bag “Secret Santa” pools start 
at $5. 

Which is why The Gift of Video is 
particularly attractive this year: many 
terrific films are available on video for 
less ¢han you’d spend on yet another 
scarf or tie. As one of this area’s video 
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There’s no place like home for the holidays 


Sofa, so good 


Videos for the couch-potato crowd 


in front of the VCR 


retailing pioneers, Marshall J. Smith of 
Videosmith, writes in a note to the 
chain’s latest catalog, “Six years ago, we 
had 300 videotapes for rent, and only a 
handful for sale. Prices started at $59.98, 
and most were more expensive. Today 

. we have 30,000 videos for sale. 
Twenty thousand of these videotapes sell 
for $19.95 or less.” And quality has gone 
up as prices have plummeted. Most new 
releases — and a surprising number of 
titles that have been available for a while 
— are now issued with hi-fi soundtracks, 
ensuring good sound on pretty much any 
recent-vintage VCR and a rather spec- 


ee ee 
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tacular audio experience when played on 
a hi-fi machine. 

The big news from the major video 
software companies is actually old news. 
Last year, many of them grouped a dozen 
or so popular titles under one promo- 
tional slogan, marked them down, and 
held their breath. But the concept worked 
— and it’s back again this year. Some 
companies insist that the price reductions 
— sometimes as much as $60 off list — 
are strictly limited to the holiday season. 
But between now and New Year’s, for as 
little as $20, you can be a hero to any of 
your friends and family with VCRs, 
whether they like Freddie from Elm 
Street, Elvis, or the Care Bears. 

RCA/Columbia Pictures Home Video 
bundles the latter sympathetic shaggies 
into its holiday package. For $19.95, you 
can choose from The Care Bears Movie II, 
Ghostbusters, The Karate Kid, and its 
follow-up, The Karate Kid II. For adults, 
the company has Jagged Edge (with 
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Glenn Close and Jeff Bridges), Sally Field 
and James Garner in the charmingly 
casual Murphy’s Romance, Lawrence 
Kasdan’s unfocused Western, Silverado, 
and the only recent film about dancing 
worse than Dancers: Baryshnikov in 
White Nights. Looking for class? Try 
Gable and Colbert in Jt Happened One 
Night or Brando in The Wild One. 

If your idea of the Christmas spirit 
encompasses the thought “Go ahead, 
punk, make my day,” then Warner 
Home Video has visions of sugarplums 
for you. Dirty Harry, The Enforcer, and 
Sudden Impact are all $19.98, with 
Magnum Force curiously priced $5 high- 
er ($24.98). Prefer to give the gift of 
laughter? How about Rodney and Chevy 
in Caddyshack, Dudley Moore as Arthur, 
Mel Brooks’s Blazing Saddles, or David 
Byrne’s loopy True Stories? Any of these 
can be had for just $19.98. Warner is also 
offering “The Great Eight” for $29.95 
each: Giant, Around the World in 80 
Days, Camelot, Barry Lyndon, Woods- 
tock, A Streetcar Named Desire, A Star Is 
Born, and The Right Stuff. If my name 
happens to grace your list, well, | 
wouldn’t mind a glimpse of Sean Con- 
nery showing up Roger Moore and 
Timothy Dalton as the wimps they are, in 
Never Say Never Again, the best Bond 
film since, uh, Connery’s last one. (On 
that particular subject, the remainder of 
the Bond catalog is available on 
MGM/UA Home Video, $19.95 each.) 

Speaking of MGM/UA, its holiday 
selection stresses action — either the 
comic-book kind (Death Wish 3, Red 
Dawn, at $19.95; Kelly’s Heroes, Where 
Eagles Dare, Poltergeist, at $24.95) or the 
brown-paper-wrapper kind (9/2 Weeks, 
$24.95). Show you care with the classics: 
North by Northwest ($19.95), Yellow 
Submarine ($29.95), or last season’s 
blockbuster, the double-cassette box of 
Gone with the Wind ($89.95). 

Depending on the person’s musical 
inclinations, you could consider Desper- 
ately Seeking Susan ($19.95) or Amadeus 
($29.95), both from Thorn EMI HBO 
Video. (How these conglomerates start to 
sound like law firms!) Other suggestions 
in the $20 range include Blade Runner, 

Continued on page 31 
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Catch the shuttle on Fridays leaving from up to 60 departure points to over 
a doxen of the finest Ski Resorts in the Eastern United States and Canada. 


All adventure weekends include: 
Round trip luxury motorcoach transportation 
Two nights deluxe accommodations 
Two day unlimited lift pass 
Complimentary refreshments served on route 
Services of our professionally trained tour staff 
_y& And much more! Starting at 
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TARGET 
Sport Tours 
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Call Target Sport Tours for detalls 
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Law J 
ween, @t 617-332-1300 or 800-225-9116 wi v1 


Meso inquire about five day mid-week and learn to ski specials 












Group Organizers - One free trip for every 15 paid quests! 
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Any time 
you 
buy two pair 
of eyeglasses 
with the same Rx, 
we Il give you 
20% off 
on the 
lower priced pair. 


10% Discount to Semor Citizens on prescription eyewear 





$ 95 
& up 


Designer eyewear. 
Christian Dior, Opty!, 
Sill Blass, Anne Klein, 
Charmant, Zele & 
Metzler. Frames & 


lenses complete. 


| §30 


Comprehensive eye 
examination. 

Latest diagnostic 
equipment for glaucoma 
testing, cataract check, 

& slit lamp evaluation a 








f $39°° 


Single vision, daily wear 
soft contact lenses. 
Bausch & Lomb, Ciba, 
Hydrocurve. Fitting by eye 
doctor & instructions 
available - $30. 
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Extended wear 

soft contact lenses. 
Permafiex ,Bausch & Lomb. 
Fitting by eye doctor 

& instructions 

available - $35. 











The Eye Doctors 


Brookline 

Coolidge Corner 

289 Harvard St 
739-2707 

Bruce Rakusin O00 
Dedham - 329-0531 
Joseph Wadosk: 0.0 
Framinghem - 879-3442 
Leonard Greene 0.0. 
Hyannis - 771-6983 
James Casey, 0.0 

Tyn¢ ~ 649-9224 
Howard Siege! 0.0. 


Cambridge 
Harvard Square 
1174 Mass Ave 
547-6080 

David Hauser OO 


Billerica - 667-0481 
Paul DiStefano. 0.0. 
Brockton - 587-9700 
Steven Strojny, 0.0 
Danvers - 777-4700 

C. Roger Ar g 0.0. 
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Also in: North Oe 





Somerville 

The Mal! at Assembly Sa 
113 Middiesex Ave 
623-3150 


Charlies McKervey O00 ] Eye Ka-8 


Methuen - 689-9644 
Pameia McGlasson O 0. 
Newton - 969-0460 
Alan Glickman. 0.0 
Pembroke - 826-5117 
Cynthia Hauschild OO. 
Quincy - 773-1314 
Richard C. Erickson. 0.0 
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[A USED CLOTHING DEPARTMENT STORE 







VINTAGE ‘JEANSN’ T-SHIRTS 
\ -LEATHER ‘DYED STUFF 
my) DESIGNER LABELS.winter GEAR 
+) -MEN S WEAR - FORMAL WEAR 
y ‘PSYCHEDELIC ‘GUTZ = -Furs 
Fe 72 ‘JEWELRY 
- MILITARY ‘USED 
- AND NOW 


SHOES 
CHECK OUT OUR 
PRICED RIGHT NEW 
LEATHER JACKETS 
& COWBOY BOOTS! 
__STORE HOURS 
TUES ~ FRI 12-7 
SAT 9-7 
, SUN 12-5 
Broadway » Kendall Square - Cambridge, MA 02139 - 876-5230 

















FeeL GooPD 
ABouT YouRSeLF. 
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SHOES 


Blood donations are needed every day to save lives. 

Contact your local hospital or community blood bank today to ensure 
that blood will be there tomorrow for those who need it. 

A message of the American Association of Blood Banks, 1117 North 
19th Street, Suite 600, Arlington, VA 22209. 

(703) 528-8200 


















































Sofa / Bed 

STUDIO 1000 Frame 
double size 

with Cumulus Futon 


187° 


ee 




















a FUTONS.IR 
Tat i oe zee aA IN C€onrortfrT 
aie 830 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., CAMBRIDGE ROCK 
= 864-6000 ge JAZZ 
SOUL 
Sofa / Bed 
DIVA Frame double size 
coh Gea Futon 
267° 
— BY THE HANDFUL, 
=P Frame double siz OR BY THE HUNDREDS, 
peayioreeeciy § WE BUY, SELL AND TRADE 
447 ALBUMS, CASSETTES, CD’s, 
smmromcomnetce 45’S, MUSIC MAGAZINES 
AND POSTERS. 
ANYTHING THAT ROCKS, BOPS, SINGS OR SWINGS! 











401 Highland Ave. 776-7560 
DAVIS SQUARE, SOMERVILLE 
sm -j mele: @ a -1e) "a. | me -i tema), 2 

















COPYING ree COLOR 
* High speed, high quality copying 
“aaa OFFSET PRINTING 


e Newsletters, manuals, pamphlets, 


e Zoom lens enlarges & reduces 
envelopes, resumes, carbonless 


¢ Red, blue, green, and brown 


copies, from black artwork forms 
¢ GBC and Velo binding * Typesetting 
e Photostats 


Facsimile Transmission (FAX) 


e Seven days a week, while 
you wait. 


© Folding, collating, cutting, binding 
¢ Instant offset printing 


AE AE ANI OS AAR A RR RRR “CA LL THE COPS” 


BOSTON/BACK BAY § DOWNTOWN/FINANCIAL DISTRICT 

815 Boylston Street 267-9267 85 Franklin Street (near Filene's) 451-0233 

(opposite Prudential) ‘ 260 Washington Street (near School St.) 367-3370 

Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-11, 13 Congress Street (near State St.) 367-2738 

Saturday 8:30-6. Monday-Friday 7:30-10, eee A > poe 
230 Congress Street (at High St.) : 

ee 4 267-7448 101 Summer Street (near High St.) 350-7084 

(Comey Se. & Canmauty One Beacon Street (on Tremont St.) 227-3164 

Monday-Friday 7:30-9, Monday-Friday 7:30-9, Saturday 9-5. 

Saturday 8:30-5. One International Place 330-8880 
Monday-Friday 8-6 

LINE 
BROOKLINE mam CHESTNUT HILL 
eee? Route 9, #1188 (ai Hammond St.) 731-1909 


(Coolidge Corner) 
Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-11, 


Saturday 8:30-6 


(opposite Star Market) 
Saturday 9-5. 


FAST PICK-UP & DELIVERY 
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7 DAYS A WEEK 


Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-10 


MR. BIG™ 
GIANT COPIES 


© Copies, to 3 ft. x 25 ft. 
Enlarge and reduce 


¢ Bond, vellum or colored paper 
output 

© While you wait service 

e Blueprints, engineering drawings, 
line work precisely reproduced 


COLOR COPIES & 
CIBACHROME 


© Golor copies to 11 in. x 17 in. 
from artwork or 35mm slides 
enlarge and reduce 

e Brilliant color Cibachrome prints 
and overhead transparencies 

¢ From artwork, slides, chromes, 
3-D objects, enlargements and 
reductions ; 


COPY GOP 
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Videos 

Continued from page 28 

The Graduate, and A Chorus Line (all 
from Embassy Home Entertainment, or 
one of the Star Trek series. Paramount 
has I, II, and III priced at $19.95, while the 
latest (IV) is $29.95. (Personally, I 
always root for the Klingons.) 

If you're willing to go up to the $29.95 
range, CBS/Fox Video has its “Five Star 
Collection,” 16 older titles that aren’t all 
classics, but aren't all bad, either. The 
guess here is that a gift of Return of the 
Jedi, Cocoon, Fiddler on the Roof, My 
Fair Lady, or The Good, the Bad, and the 
Ugly will still be giving pleasure this time 
next year, while Jewel of the Nile and 
Rocky IV won't. 

My parents used to worry that I’d grow 
too attached to the family phonograph (I 
did); today’s parents are acutely aware of 
how their little ones quickly master 
operation of the family VCR. But if you 
can’t stop progress, you can give them 
tapes of their own. How about The 
Wizard of Oz ($29.95, MGM/UA), The 
Velveteen Rabbit ($19.95, Family Home 
Entertainment), The Animal Alphabet, 
Bill Cosby in Aesop’s Fables, or A Star for 
Jeremy (all from Lorimar, $14.95)? For 
older kids, New Wor]d Video has Ray 
Bradbury’s The Electric Grandmother 
and Where Did I Come From? The entire 
family might enjoy Steven Spielberg and 
Don Bluth’s animated adventure, An 
American Tail (MCA Home Video, 
$29.95) or Jim Henson's Labyrinth, with 
David Bowie (Embassy, $19.95). And 
what’s family entertainment without 
Disney? Following the success of Pinoc- 
chio, Dumbo, Sleeping Beauty, and A 
Sword in the Stone, the company is 
offering one of my favorites, Lady and 
the Tramp, for the 1987 holidays ($29.95). 
Buy that plus one other $29.95 Disney 
classic (and don’t tell me you can’t find 
one you like in the list above), and 
Disney will send you Jiminy Cricket’s 
Christmas, A Walt Disney Christmas, or 
A Disney Christmas Gift free. 

You say that your list is peppered with 
folks whose idea of Christmas music 
rocks a little harder than “O, Come All 


Ye Faithful’? Lorimar has Sting on tour 
(Bring on the Night) for $19.95, MCA has 
The Doors Live at Hollywood Bowl for 
$24.95, and there’s always that traditional 
symbol of Christmas, Elvis. For’ $19.95, 
you can choose from One Night with 
You, Aloha from Hawaii, The 1968 
Comeback Special (all from Media), and 
This Is Elvis (Warner). MGM/UA has 
reduced the price on two outstanding 
music tapes, Motown 25: Yesterday, 
Today, Forever and The Compleat Bea- 
tles. Both are well worth $19.95. JEM 
Music Video is releasing Van Morrison in 
Ireland, taped during the Belfast Cow- 
boy’s 1979 shows in Belfast and Dublin 
with his Wavelength-era band — 60 
minutes of “Moondance,” “Tupelo 
Honey,” and “Gloria” for $29.95. JEM 
has also reduced the price of nine 
Passport/EG music videos to $19.95, 
which means there’s no excuse for not 
buying Marc Bolan on Video for yourself 
or a friend. 

Maybe the most appropriate type of 
video to give at the holiday season is one 
that reflects this special time of year. 
Santa fans should probably avoid Santa 
Claus — The Movie, last year’s Dudley 
Moore/John Lithgow debacle ($19.95, 
Paramount), and hope some relative 
tapes Santa Claus Conquers the Martians 
from late-night TV instead. You'd be 
better off with Mickey’s Christmas Carol 
($14.95, Disney) or Dr. Seuss’s How the 
Grinch Stole Christmas ($14.95, 
MGM/UA). Playhouse Video has some 
attractive, though pricey, holiday 
specials, beginning with Dolly Parton’s 
musical Smokey Mountain Christmas 
($79.98). The company also offers The 
Nativity, with Jane Wyatt and The 
Christmas Coal Mine Miracle starring 
Kurt Russell and Melissa Gilbert (both 
$59.98). But seriously, folks, everyone 
knows that Christmas isn’t officially here 
until you sit through Holiday Inn and 
White Christmas. Both feature Bing 
Crosby, the song “White Christmas,” 
and the same plot. You decide whether 
you prefer Fred Astaire’s silken style in 
Holiday Inn or Danny Kaye’s comic turn 
in White Christmas. | watch ‘em both, 
just to make sure. (Holiday Inn is 
available from MCA; White Christmas is 
released by Paramount, $19.95 each.) 


Unfortunately, you can’t let the long 
list of reasonably priced titles lead you to 
think the video companies/movie 
studios have completely abandoned the 
habit of wildly overpricing a film simply 
because it’s newly released on video. If 
you've suddenly hit Megabucks, or are 
looking for ideas on how to splurge away 
that Christmas bonus, there are a few 
“major new video releases” in which you 
can indulge in thriftlessness. Ishtar, the 


film that is already replacing Heaven's’ 


Gate as a synonym for overpriced, 
misdirected Hollywood Product, is now 
available from RCA/Columbia for a 
mere $89.95, which is approximately 
what it grossed in the theaters. Those 
who blinked missed the theatrical run of 
Superman IV: The Quest for Peace. They 
should have called it The Quest for a 
Script. Supie reveals his secret identity to 
Lois (Hey! Wasn’t she pregnant at the 
end of the last one or the one before?), 
but removes it from her memory. Later, 
he conquers Nuclear Man, but ends up 
getting beaten up when he forgets about 
his foe while gawking at the American 
flag on the moon. Too dumb even for 
toddlers, yet priced at $89.95 by Warner. 
Seriously question anyone who puts 
either on their wish list. 

Finally, this observation is my gift to 
you: in the true spirit of the holidays, 
you'll note that there has been no 
mention whatsoever of workout, shape- 
up, or self-help videos. 


Books 


Continued from page 15 

bear on an unusually cultivated antihero. 
It's a first novel; there are more “bright, 
bulging eyes” and “ample bosoms” than 
I would like, and the prose merely trots 
along more often than it prances. So I’m 
not sure I go along with Anthony 
Burgess, who calls Aggeler’s book a 
masterpiece. But he does take you 
through some powerfully interesting 
territory at a brisk pace. I've never met a 
Byronic cowboy before, let alone one 
who could quote Childe Harold, but I’m 


beholden to Aggeler for introducing me. 


A Few Good Voices in My Head: 
Occasional Pieces on Writing, Editing, 
and Reading My Contemporaries, by 
Ted Solotaroff (Harper & Row, $22.50 
hardback, $10.95 paper). 

Solotaroff is like a mythical beast 
comprising three creatures: he’s a critic, 
author, and editor of books (at Harper & 


, Row, not surprisingly). This triple ident- 


ity enables him to triangulate more easily 
than most on certain truths about litera- 
ture, such as the devastating difference 
between the scene in his youth, when 
eager acolytes approached the vocation 
in almost religious terms, and today’s 
grim business, in which promising 
talents are ruined by cynical flavor-of- 
the-month marketing and vast corpor- 
ations seek out whom next to devour. His 
essay “What Has Happened to Publish- 
ing” ought to be required reading for 
literary brat packers, and I wish more of 
them had his personable voice and 
aversion to striking poses. His pieces on 
Roth, Howe, Fowles, Kundera, and 
Stanislaw Lem would probably do them 
good, toa. 


Straight On Till Morning, by Mary S. 
Lovell (St. Martin’s Press, $16.95). 

An exemplary biography of an ex- 
travagantly improbable woman: Beryl 
Markham, an adventuress out of Africa 
who makes Karen Blixen look like a 
cosseted shut-in. Plucked at age three 
from staid Edwardian England by her 
father, Markham grew up motherless in 
“a world without walls,” a turn-of-the- 
century farm in Kenya. She was raised by 
local tribesmen as much as by her dad; 
spearing game in the jungle and getting 
mauled by a lion at age 10 were among 
her rather un-English formative ex- 
periences. She became Africa’s first 
equestrian expert, and its first female 
pilot, making intrepid flights over bush 
country in rickety planes whose flimsy 
fabric and spluttery engines were all that 
kept her from a fatal crash — or a 
rematch with that lion. In 1936 she was 
the first of her sex to fly from England to 
America, and the 1938 memoir with 
which she exploited her celebrity (West 

Continued on page 33 
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THE LOOK THAT KILLS 


Caught in the Trap 


Each year more than 45 million raccoons, 
foxes, muskrats and other animals are 
trapped in the U.S. and Canada. The leghold 
trap, which has been banned in 63 other 
countries, snaps shut with enough force to 
tear flesh and shatter bones. Desperately 
attempting to escape the trap, animals try to 
chew off their caught limbs. Many spend 
days or even weeks in the traps, eventually 
dying of starvation, exposure, or gangrene. 
Animals found still alive by the trappers are 
bludgeoned to death. 


> © a _ 
aA * 





Life on Death Row 


The 30 million foxes, mink and rabbits raised on ‘‘ranches”’ 
each year suffer no less. On a fur ‘farm,’ animals who in 
nature would roam over acres of territory spend their entire 
lives confined to tiny wire mesh cages. They are killed in a 
fraction of their natural lifespans by any method which will 
not damage the pelts. Foxes are electrocuted. Mink are killed 
by strychnine, decompression, or having their necks wrung. 


Whether trapped or farmed, animals suffer and die only to be used as symbols of vanity and 








Dogs, Cats & Other ‘’Trash”’ 


Millions of additional animals, whose 
skins aren't marketable as fur, also 
fall victim to the indiscriminate traps. 
These unfortunate creatures, called 
“trash” by the fur trade, include cats, 
dogs, birds, deer, and members of 
endangered species. 








extravagance. Please don’t provide a market for these products of animal abuse. 





DON'T BUY FUR! 





C.E.A.S.E., P.O. Box 27, Cambridge, MA 02238 


Paid for by the Coalition to End Animal Suffering and Exploitation. 
Your tax-deductible contribution will help us place this ad elsewhere. 
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with the Night, reissued to great 
acclaim a few years back) 
towered over the minuscule liter- 
ary achievements of the likes of 
Lindbergh. Until the reissue of 
America’s erstwhile number-one 
bestseller, Markham’s fame had 
faded utterly; Lovell’s book 
should ensure that doesn’t hap- 
pen again. She’s good on the pri- 
vate side of Markham’s life (mar- 
riages and affairs whose multi- 
plicity may have been in com- 

pensation for her semi-orphaned 
early life) as well as on the pub- 
lic stuff that ignited the head- 
lines. 

North Point Press has also 
brought out The Splendid Out- 
cast: Beryl Markham’s African 
Stories, compiled and introduced 
by Mary S. Lovell ($14.95). At 
scattered points, these stories 
help explain why Hemingway 
once said, “She has written so 
well, and marvelously well, that I 
was completely ashamed of my- 
self as a writer,” though mostly 
they make one think that Papa 
saw her as no real threat. Full of 
old-fashioned dramas about 
horses and exotic Masai rites of 
passage, this would be an ad- 
mirable gift for a 12-year-old girl. 
And some of its phrases are 
memorable: “You could sit in 
your saddle and look at the huge 
mountains and at the river 
valleys, green and aimless as 
fallen threads on a counterpane 
— and you could not count the 
colors or know them, because 
some were nameless. Some col- 
ors you never saw again, because 
each day the light was different, 
and often the colors you saw 
yesterday never came back.” 

Lovell’s introduction and notes 
address the vexed question of 
whether Markham actually wrote 
the works attributed to her. She 
argues persuasively that 
Markham’s husband, Raoul 
Schumacher, may have edited 
them heavily, but that the only 
works he actually ghost wrote 
were three of the stories in this 
volume. She insists that the 
memoir that made Markham 
famous was essentially her own. 
And, as Lovell points out, the 
writing that is probably 
Markham’s is better anyway. 


The Life of Kerineth Tynan, by 
Kathleen Tynan (Morrow, 
$22.95). 

Not since Eileen Simpson’s 
Poets in Their Youth (a sort of 
group portrait of John Berryman’s 
gang of lost boys) have I been so 
impressed by a biographer’s abili- 
ty to see beyond the fact that 
she’s the widow of the genius 
under discussion — and see 
clearly, at that. Kenneth Tynan is 
widely considered the best drama 
critic since Shaw; because theatri- 
cal achievement is an evanescent 
business, and Tynan managed to 
die young, and his only major 
play is Oh! Calcutta, which is 
reviled each time it’s revived, his 
reputation isn’t what it should be. 
His review collections are out of 
print, and I don’t know what's 
become of Show People, his 
dazzling essay collection on 
Stoppard, Johnny Carson, Ralph 
Richardson, and Mel and Louise 
Brooks (if you find it, give it for 
Christmas, along with the bio- 
graphy). 

But Tynan’s life is entertaining 
in its own right. Born the bastard 
son of Sir Peter Peacock, Tynan 
stormed Oxford by sheer force of 
attitude (when the debating 
society’s question was “This 
house would like to have it both 
ways,” Tynan objected that there 
were 40 or 50 ways of having it, 
“not excluding the one on the 
grand piano”) and went on to 
schmooze the bejesus out of 
Olivier, Hemingway, Polanski, 
C.S. Lewis, Richard Burton, 
Marlon Brando, John Lennon, 
and scintillant zillions more. His 
was the horsey face that 

Continued on page 34 
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“A Mediterranean 
Christmas 
Wednesday, Dec.16 8pm 


First Baptist Church, Boston 


. Saturday, Dec.19 8pm 
3 Jordan Hall at 
2) NE Conservatory, Boston 


Sunday, Dec.20 3pm 
St. Michaels’ Church, Marblehead 
Wednesday, Dec.23 8pm 
Sanders Theatre, Cambridge 


B\t “tuvof the loveliest and liveliest 
if hours of the season. . .” 
1S ‘The “Boston Globe 


a \ Ticket Prices: $15, S12. $9 Available at: 
Jordan Hall — Bostix — Out-Of-Town 
Tickets — Concertcharge (497-1118) - 
[8 “Spirit of 76 Bookstore,” Marblehead. 
For further information call 262-5459 











SHARE THE SPIRIT 


Boston Gay Men’s Chorus 


In Concert—Including the East Coast Premiere of 
Conrad Susa’s “The Cricket Sings” 
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Reagle Players 5th Edition 
“CHRISTMAS SPECTACULAR” 
Dancing Teddy Bears, 

Wooden Soldiers, x “The Reagle Players’ Musical Bs 
Victorian Carolers, 4 Specee Spectacular is an exciting, delightful x 
the Nativity production — a real Christmas treat. 

— Full Orchestra — No matter where you _ —_ and x 
WALTHAM enjoy 7 oe of holiday songs, 
and a nativit ant 
HIGH x that is beautifal.” Stes x 
AUDITORIUM WCRB Editorial Comment 4 
Theatre Ch 
197.118” Dec. 12,2 & 7:30 p.m. Dec. 17, 7:30 p.m 
Dec. 13, 6:00 p.m Dec. 20, 6:00 p.m 























* pee dv ema _—- 
Tickets $12 & $8 
At Ticketron, Bostix, Glad Out of Town, and Fritz 
Charge Tickets (Teletron): 720-3434 Jordan Hall: 536-2412 
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@ celebrate the holidays with a series of multicultural @ 
@ performances at The Children's Museum. a 
& Every Sunday from Nov. 22nd to Jan. 10th, the world’s diverse + 
* cultures will be portrayed through music, dance and theatre. * 
@ CHRISTMAS REVELS + 
@ Celebrate the ond of the dark winter and the rebirth of the @ 
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HERE'S TO 
BETTER DAYS... 
A WHOLE YEAR 
FULL! 


WW 


NECK SIBLINGS, GETTING YELLED AT, AND ts 
THE DAY YOU HAD YOUR CLASS PICTURE WHAT WILL YOU BE DOING ON BRA DAY 
TAKEN? SOME FUN, EH? ISN'T IT LUCKY APRIL 8TH? ANY PLANS FOR HOW YOU 
THAT WE CAN LOOK BACK AND coe AS vig , WILL CELEBRATE PHYLLIS DILLERS 
LINDA BARRY GIVES US A WHOLE BOOK- > @s >*) BIRTHDAY? PLAN AHEAD AND LEARN 
FUL OF HER OUTRAGEOUSLY FUNNY = INTERESTING AND FUNKY FACTS WITH 
CARTOONS ABOUT THE JOYS AND NEUR- .- > LINDA BARRYS BIG FUNKY YEAR CALEN- 
OSES OF BEING A KID IN THE SIXTIES! US DAR. HERES TO 88 -ITS GETTING 
$8.95 PAPERBACK BETTER ALL THE TIME. 

é $8.95 
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‘ONE OF THE GREATEST CARTOONISTS IN THE WORLD.” 


BARRY 


— VILAGE VOICE 


PERENNIAL LIBRARY 
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Talbots ® 
Laura Ashley 
Banana Republic 
Zabin’s Clothiers ® 
® The Narragansett® 
® Jn-Wear Matinjque ® 
® Talbots Petite Collection & 
® Honore Jewelry Sisley ® 
® Benetton® Crabtree & Evelyn 
® Le Pli ® Intercontinental Travel ® 


La Sweaterie "THE, Papermint ® 


© Rudi’s Café WH. Smith @ 
The Ocean Club SHO PS ® Plantworks ® 


CHARLES 
SQUARE 


Season’s treatings for you and your MM favorite friends. One stop holiday 
shopping for fashion, food and fun. Right here at Charles Square. 
Monday thru Friday 10-9; Saturday 10-6; Sunday 12-6 
Bennett & Elliot Street @ 700 Parking Spaces @ 617-491-5282 
Take the Red Line to Harvard Square, head towards The Charles Hotel 

















Levr's’ 
|‘ SADDLEMAN 
O0T JEANS 
; THE LARGEST 
SELECTION OF 


we LEVI’S 
a IN BOSTON! 


oii MEN’S 

4 501 Straight Legs « Prewash & 
Stonewash Blue, Black, Gray, Lava, 
White Ash « 517 Boot Cuts « 
Curduroy, Denim, Many Colors « 705 
Student Cuts « Blue Denim « Stretch 
Jeans « Full Cut « Levi’s Denim, 
Curduroy, Hopsack 


WOMEN’S 
501 Button Fly * 505 Straight Legs 


BIG & TALL 

Cords to 38” Leg * Denims to 40” Leg 
& 60” Waist « Bush Jeans « Denim 
Jackets to Size 52 

KID’S 

501’s e Boot Cut « Denim & Cords 
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WESTERNWEAR 


QUALITY NEVER GOES OUT OF STYLE. 


invalkens 


Riding Apparel 
122 Boylston St., Boston 
423-9050 














Think of them as 


ornaments for your eyes. 


This year, get Christmas decorations for your eyes. DuraSoft * 
Colors contact lenses can change your eyes from brown to 

blue, green, hazel, aqua or new sapphire. DuraSoft Colors 

gift certificates, for vision correction or just for fun. Reg. 8159 


DuraSoft Colors for Christmas. 


Tinted Extended Wear 
Soft Contacts 


*Bausch & Lomb ~ 
Softmate Custom Eyes, 
Bausch & Lomb Natural 


Tints 0-3 and 0-4 and Permaflex 
Thin Color Collection Spherical 
Extended Wear Lenses 


Extended Wear 
Soft Contacts 


*Softmate Il and ” 
American Hydron 
Zero 4 Spherical 


Extended Wear Lenses. 


Tinted Daily Wear 
Soft Contacts 


*Ciba Softcolors, § 
& Bausch & Lomb 
Natural Tints (B-3, 


U-3, U-4) Spherical Daily 
Wear Lenses. 


*Single Vision Non-Cataract Lenses — Pricing Does Not Include Eye Exam 


Don't put up a fight 
when your employees ask 
you for time off to train for 
the National Guard and 
Reserve. It takes time and 
training to make our nation 
more secure 

Fully manned and 
trained, the Guard and 
Reserve make up one-third 
of our nation's defense 

So if you're an 
employer, give the Guard 
and Reserve all the support 
you can. When your em- 
ployees ask for time off to 
train to make our country 
more secure, give them 
that time. What they bring 
back to the job could be 
invaluable 

If you're an employer 








€or Eves 


A Tradition of Quality - A Revolution in Pricing” 
© Copyright 1987 For Eyes 


BOSTON—229 Newbury Street— Between 
Exeter & Fairfieid Streets 536-4896 


CAMBRIDGE—56 J.F.K. Street (Boylston St. 
2 Biks. from Harvard Square Station 
876-6031 


NOW OPEN SO. WEYMOUTH! 
980 Main Street (Rt. 18) 
Pleasant Shops 337-0753 


EYE EXAMS or optometry core non 





ones 
wis 


and want more information, 
write Employer Support, 
PO. Drawer 9660, Arlington, 
VA 22209-0660. Or call 
1-800-336-4590. In Virginia 
and Guam, call collect 
202-696-5307 


Protect their future 
while they protect yours. 
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launched a thousand quips (e.g., 
“Verlaine was always chasing 
Rimbauds”; The World of Suzie 
Wong he twitted as “A World of 
Woozy Song”). It was a party at 
his swinging ‘60s pad that in- 
spired Blow-Up, but his frenetic 
pursuit of fun did not rise and 
subside like everybody else’s. He 
justified it: “Better to have loafed 
and lost than never to have 
loafed at all.” 

Even so, Tynan the critic 
bestrode the Atlantic, casting a 
colossal shadow on anybody 
since him who tries to convey in 
recalcitrant words what a per- 
formance is like. Hepburn, he 
said, “glittered like a metallic 
bracelet thrown up at the sun,” 
while W.C. Fields “would screw 
up his lips to one side and purse 
his eyes before committing 
himself to speech; and then he 
would roll vowels around his 
palate as if it were a sieve with 
which he was prospecting for 
nuggets.” Just so. Orson Welles 
claimed to have given up on 
trying to diet after Tynan said 
“his blubber shoulders rise like 
boiling milk.” 

Mrs. Tynan tells all about Ken’s 
excessive social life and is not 
discreet concerning his bizarre 
psychic innards (he loved to 
spank women and, like Heming- 
way, cherished an ultimate fan- 
tasy involving fondling the 
naughties of his identical twin 
sister), but the more important 
story concerns the remarkable 
influence he had, despite dissipa- 
tion and an early grave. Even a 
failure as abject as Calcutta helped 
lead to A Chorus Line, and 
Carnal Knowledge and Myra 
Breckinridge both began as 
sketches for the show. 

“Drama criticism is essentially 
a fallible verbal reflection of how 
a particular entertainment struck 
a unique mind on one special 
evening,” Kathleen quotes Ken as 
saying. “The last thing a critic 
ought to be concerned with is the 
people who read him first [the 
actors]. He should write for pos- 
terity.” He did; and now so has 
Kathleen. 


Plaintext: Deciphering a 
Woman’s Life, by Nancy Mairs 
(Perennial Library, $6.95 paper). 

Considering the fantastic allot- 
ment of bad breaks Nancy Mairs 
has had, it’s odd that her book 
makes me feel good, and that I’m 
recommending it as a Christmas 
present. Mairs has been im- 
prisoned by agoraphobia, kayoed 
by chronic depression, 
bewildered to the point of at- 
tempted suicide, treated to shock 
therapy, and now, after putting 
her life together with a marvelous 
husband’ and kids, she’s con- 
tracted multiple sclerosis. 

Not your average life story. But 
the brisk, witty essays Mairs 
writes to get a handle on her life 
are as immediate as a punch in 
the stomach, and upbeat in a wry, 
ironical way. They’re not all 
about her; the feminist essay to 
her 14-year-old son is altogether 
generally applicable, as is the 
piece on the utterly alien 
feminism practiced by a friend of 
hers from the Middle East. But it’s 
when Mairs addresses the most 
intensely personal topics — her 
obsessive love for certain men, 
life in a madhouse, the everyday 
Buster Keaton pratfall comedy of 
M.S. — that her narrative starts to 
soar. Reading her, you realize 
that most confessional writing is 
60 percent jive; in fact, her most 
fascinating piece deconstructs 
one of her own jivey magazine 
efforts, “On Not Likirig Sex,” 
pitilessly pointing out where the 
genre’s easy conventions let the 
author off the hook, dauntlessly 
delving into the actual psycho- 
logical facts of the matter. 

Plaintext is admirable, but 
what’s more important, it’s 
interesting as all hell. 0 
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You'd think any dictionary would have ae 
all the words in this newspaper. HELMUT NEWTON 


Sale $20.99 










at Surprising’ Not really. Not when you consider the cultural 

fic tS. explosion that's occurred in the past twenty years. Our 
MIC T COONAN language has been enriched—dramatically changed—by 
PNG SY BA thousands upon thousands of vital new words. And 

| at 1 Ont SS | there's only one source where you'll find virtually allot 
SEC YOINTY EDV Y\ them. The Random House Dictionary of the English 
EINABRILDOELD Language: Second Edition Lnabridged. 


1 am stunned by its merits.” James A. Michener 






} — @ Over 50,000 new words and 75,000 
new definitions 


_ In fact, only 
this dictionary does. | 


© Edited in cooperation with 400 subyect experts 
@ 75.000 example phrases @ and worlds more. 








The first new unabridged dictionary in 21 years. 
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NOW OPEN 
* Our Second Store — Over 2500 new posters 
now in stock. Nouveau art, cartoon & comic, 
supersize wall posters, black & white photo- 
graph & art reproductions from Monet to b. 
MU ‘ Matisse & Picasso. All are new arrivals from 
around the world only at French Kisses. 
— and — 
, ENTER TO WIN 
M Ovi - A weekend for two in Disneyworld 
& Epcot Center Florida 
Open to all French Kisses customers 
Register now 
Drawing to be held Dec. 24th j 
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Come visit our new expanded framing “The Kiss in Paris” 
department. The most extensive selection of #] poster in our New York, Paris and 
frames & framing services in Boston. 4 
All cines «All Boston stores 
pele os 9 NOW ONLY $15 
Framing & dry mounting by the hour. 
praerte si- me ou nantia | Open7 days a week 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
CAR TERIE DE FARIS . ie ie agape ied: 3 
— S140 Tremont St., Boston 423-0422 , 
Conveniently located next to the Washington St. & Park St. T-stations 
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